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ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 
T. F. I. MacDonnell, Chairman, Local Committee of Arrangements, Providence 


I consider it a very great privilege to have the honor, as chairman of the Providence 
committee of arrangements, to join with His Honor the Mayor, and the President of 
Brown University in extending to you a most cordial welcome to the city of Providence. 
It is always a great privilege to meet face to face serious-minded and sincere men and 
women whose energies and efforts are devoted to the promotion of the common good. 

Tonight it seems to me that this privilege is the more impressive because in these 
days of social unrest, when there is an apparent lack of faith in our citizenship and a 
failure on the part of the individual to build on the time-honored principles of right and 
justice, you and such organizations as yours are alive to the gravity of the situation 
and are preparing to solve the difficulties that so seriously threaten the life of our nation. 

We have, indeed, grave problems to face today; problems that will require all the 
ability, patience, and devotion to ideals which we possess if we are to bring order out 
of chaos and establish a permanent standard of right living for the people of our land. 
The call to duty has come to us all. The responsibility is ours. We cannot escape it. 

I have been intensely interested to note the amount of time and discussion this 
conference is devoting to the questions involved in social and civic community life. I 
believe that the solution of those questions is vital and necessary because I believe that 
the proper standards of citizenship are the foundations upon which the integrity of the 
nation must be built. It is a well-known fact that the ordinary person takes little if 
any interest in civic affairs. He is lacking in public spirit. He fails to perform his 
public duties. He is willing that the affairs of state should be conducted by men of 
negative ability and often by men of a vicious type who have no motives except the 

plunder of public and private interests. The community in which such a condition 
exists is necessarily low in civic spirit because representation adequately reflects the 
citizenship of every community. 

If the citizenship is indifferent and apathetic the representation will be lacking in 
ideals and prone to all the vices that temptation offers. But there is an augury of hope 
in the fact that you and other courageous and unselfish patriots who are fitted by intel- 
ligence, education, and experience have taken the initiative and are impressing upon 
your less virile neighbors the duties and responsibilities of citzenship in community, 
state, and nation. You will meet with great disappointments, but you must not be 
discouraged. 

You should remember that the spirit of truth in the world is still a weakling and 
must be nourished and strengthened if it is to be a controlling influence upon the affairs 
of men. You must remember, too, that ideals in the end will win and that the disap- 
pointments are occasioned by the length of time it takes to establish them. Your work 
commands the respect and confidence of a grateful people because fidelity, sincerity, 
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and self-denial are the principles upon which you build and because human uplift is 
the goal to which your energy and high moral purpose is directed. 

I trust that you will have a pleasant and profitable stay in the land of Roger Wil- 
liams. I trust, also, that from the associations you form here you will carry to your 
homes the most pleasant memories of Providence and her people. And more than that, 
I hope you will receive an inspiration here that will deepen in your hearts your faith 
and confidence in the work you are doing. An inspiration that will spur you on to 
greater and more effective accomplishments so that the results achieved in your Provi- 


dence conference will add something to the peace, contentment and happiness of 
mankind. 


Joseph H. Gainer, Mayor of Providence 


In the name of the city of Providence, I extend to the National Conference of 
Social Work, its officers and its delegates generally, a very sincere and whole-hearted 
welcome. 

I want you to realize at this your opening meeting that the selection of Providence 
for your forty-ninth annual gathering is pleasing and gratifying to this community. 
We have endeavored to make satisfactory arrangements for your accommodation. We 
are prepared to remedy any imperfections in those arrangements as they appear, so do 
not hesitate to make known to our committees your reasonable needs. Our object is 
to care for you so satisfactorily that when you depart you will have pleasant impressions 
of our people and of our community. We believe our city is ideally located and well 
equipped for the entertainment and accommodation of your convention. We trust 
when you leave us you will carry with you that same opinion. 

I feel Providence is particularly fortunate in having this Conference of Social Work 
held here. The problems which are scheduled for treatment on your program are 
intensely interesting. The progress of your work in the past two decades has been 
marvelous. Its possibilities for the future are unlimited. 

For a long time in the development of our country, we followed a program of indi- 
vidualism, a program in which property rights were sacredly guarded. I have nothing 
to say against this program as far as it went, but it did not go far enough. It was too 
narrow. We were taking it for granted that the weak, the helpless, and the unfortunate 
were able to care for themselves and that it was not necessary to give them any com- 
munity protection. During the past few years there has come a great change. We 
have developed a social consciousness. We have begun to realize that we have a duty 
to the less fortunate of our brethren; a duty to give these weaker ones among us a fight- 
ing chance in the complicated scheme of modern life. States, cities, and private 
individuals banded together all over the country have entered the fray under the banner 
of Service. Laws have been passed which insure the wage-earner safe and healthy 
conditions in the shop and factory, which forbid child labor and which limit the work- 
ing hours of women. The housing problem has been recognized as one which demands 
community attention. Cities are sending medical and dental inspectors, eye specialists 
and nurses into our schools to lead aright the citizens of the future along physical lines, 
recognizing the relation of bodily health to mental development. Recreation boards 
have been established which are planning for the leisure hours of the tenement house 
child. Preventive medicine has been established as of as great importance as the cure 
of the sick. The sustaining of family integrity and unity has been recognized as a 
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basic principle to be kept in mind in dealing with child life and its development. We 
have learned that we cannot pursue a policy which casts aside the mental defective, 
because he cannot keep pace with the norma! child and that we have a duty to perform 
to the immigrant, whom we admit within our borders. In other words, we have 
extended our program so that the protection of human lives and human rights is 
given a very prominent position upon it. We have recognized our responsibility to 
the weak, to the helpless and to the unfortunate and have declared that the community 
owes them a duty of help and assistance. 

Great progress has been made in this direction in the past few years, but there are 
still vast possibilities for improvement. The social worker is largely responsible for 
the present advance. We must look to him and to her also for our future development. 

I believe this convention will be extremely helpful to the whole country, and especi- 
ally to our community in which it is convening. I welcome you all to our city and 
assure you that we will listen with attention to your deliberations, advice, and sug- 
gestions. 


Rev. William H. P. Faunce, D.D., President, Brown University, Providence 


Brown University welcomes this large and varied assembly to its historic campus. 
Hospitality means not only the opening of houses and hotels and halls, but the opening 
of minds. It means not only the “glad hand” and the spoken greeting, but it means 
the interchange of ideas and facts and principles; and in that sense Rhode Island has 
always been famous for its hospitality. When Massachusetts, in the old days long since 
forgotten, welcomed only those who thought as she thought and lived as she lived, 
Rhode Island opened its doors to “‘Turks and infidels.”” (There is no implication what- 
ever intended in regard to the faiths represented here tonight.) The Quakers played a 
large part in the founding of this community, and they were tolerant and openminded. 
The mild Quaker virtues are emblazoned on the street corners. I live on “Hope” 
Street, on one side of this campus is ‘‘ Benefit”’ Street and on another “ Benevolent.” 
Other streets are named “Peace,” “Prudence,” “Faith,” and “Friendship.” The 
Quakers were thrifty as well as pious, and so down by the river we have “Pound,” 
“Shilling,” and “‘ Pence,” and even “Doubloon’”’ Street which may be a relic of the old 
East India trade. 

Years ago Irving Richman, a young student from Iowa, went to Oxford to study 
modern history, and came under the influence of James Bryce. Mr. Bryce said to him, 
“Tf you want to write history, go to Rhode Island, for there you will find the most inter- 
esting corner of the American Republic,” and the result was The Making and Meaning 
of Rhode Island. Nowhere has the golden age of Newport been pictured more nobly 
than in its pages. In that golden age of our sister city—not the gilded age, which 
came later—there were four hundred ships sailing annually to all the ports of Europe 
and Asia, bringing back with them not only goods, but conceptions of life. So when 
the French soldiers came to Newport during the Revolutionary War, they said the 
society there reminded them of Paris, because of its brilliancy and because of its artistic 
and literary traditions. 

And from these historic halls have emerged lives of leadership in other fields. 
From those windows in University Hall once looked out Adoniram Judson, the first 
American missionary. Here John Hay wrote those ballads which first made him 
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famous. From that window yonder looked out the young face of Charles E. Hughes, 
who little dreamed in those days of the leadership that was then before him. On this 
platform only a few months ago Marshall Foch stood and spoke to our students a mes- 
sage which they will never forget. Two years ago there stood in this place Cardinal 
Mercier, bringing a message of humanity and sympathy and tolerance and hope from 
his stricken people to America. You are treading on historic ground, and making it 
more historic by your coming. The university is glad to have you tread these “green 
and winding ways,” to walk under the shadow of these elms, and share our hospitality 
for a few days, that you and we may work more closely together in the future for the 
making of a fairer and finer and more enduring America. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS—CHANGING FUNDAMENTALS 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Robert W. Kelso, Secretary, Council of Social Agencies, Boston 


If a ship, blown from her course, should chance by Easter Island, her lookout 
might see upon the skyline of a deserted shore an assemblage of huge idols. They have 
come to us from prehistoric times. They are the spirits of the departed, bound in stone. 
They sit, each in his great stone chair, his back to the sea, gazing at the cloudrack, 
forgetful of the seasons, careless of mankind, enduring through the ages of time. 

They embody an idea. It is the idea of immortality. 

The rain courses upon their furrowed cheeks, and the salt spray drives about their 
massive ears; the sun parches the lentils that struggle for a footing in the hollows of 
their shoulders, but they remain—mute—eternal as the rock. 

They embody an idea at the bottom of man’s notion of the nature of things. They 
personify a fundamental. 

The basic truths of human existence do not change. Our conception of them, as 
we come to understand with clearer mind, is always changing. Thus it is that we may 
speak of changing fundamentals in that process of analyzing human relations which we 
call social work. 

But contrast with a fundamental, if you will, that which is merely our conception 
of it. For decades science has told us that this whole universe is in a state of decline 
like a giant clock wound up in the beginning to run down with the passing of time. 
How otherwise to explain the cooling of the earth and the burning of the sun. It is an 
assumption that has become basic in our thought. But now comes radium and radio 
activity, throwing off energy which comes apparently from nowhere—transmutation 
of matter hitherto impossible. How can we explain it except we assume that the life 
of the universe is a life of cycles, that the earth was incandescent once and likely will be 
again. Thus is our old concept overturned and a new hypothesis enthroned. 

We see the fundamentals of our existence with the imperfect eye of inexperience 
and ignorance; wherefore the methods of our search into the eternal truth of things 
are always changing. As we see for the moment with clearer vision down that vista of 
science, or peer with rare opportunity over this wall of prejudice, we gain newer and 
ever new glimpses of those ultimate truths which we seek. The truths themselves 
change not; our conception of them is always changing. 

And there is one further distinction which we must draw. There are some funda- 
mentals, even in method, which remain constant. In the midst of changing technique 
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and improving ways of doing things the axiom is fixed that sound social judgment rests 
upon plain, sober, common sense, and by common sense I mean that robust element 
which underlay Cromwell; which supported Washington; which was the mighty 
strength of Lincoln; which in this present hour marks the difference between the state- 
craft of our Mr. Hughes, looking upward to the intelligence of a thinking people and the 
demagoguery of Lenine, which scorns intelligence and shouts to the emotions of the 
ill-balanced in all corners of the earth. 

Common sense is the strength of effective social service. It is a constant. 

As we look out over the plain of human society, we observe what we call a social 
complex. It is the sum total of joys, of sorrows; of comedy, of tragedy; of wealth and 
of poverty; of genius and mediocrity; of loyalty to friend and country; of hatred and 
contempt for law and the rights of others: re-actions all of them from the circumstance 
that we live together. These are the physical symptoms of our social complex. 

It is easy to observe that whatever disturbs profoundly the condition under which 
man lives upon the earth will have its marked reflection in this complex. The progress 
of invention and discovery, revealing new channels for the changing of human activity, 
alter the social complex. We are one human race in the Middle Ages, with primitive 
language, with no art of printing, with no industrial machinery, with no surgery and 
little medicine. We are another human race today, with our bewildering advance 
toward the elimination of space and time and the uncovering of those boundless forces 
of nature which are made to labor in our behalf. 

Our complex changes, and with it change our social reactions. Wherefore it is 
that the basic processes in social work must change also. 

Bear with me if you will through a-short analysis of some of these changes. Within 
a few decades there has been a revolution in the physical condition under which the 
people of this nation live. Less than a century ago we were a frontier people, engaged 
largely in agriculture. Today we are building cities, constructing single industries so 
large that cities must perforce spring up in a day about them to house their workers. 
The seat of power has forsaken the furrow: and the springs of our daily life, our leader- 
ship in business, in law, in medicine, in letters, in al] thought and action, emanate from 
the city. Our new contacts are more intimate and more dynamic. The delightful 
freedom of God’s sunshine has given way to man-made shadows in dull brick alleys; 
and our little ones must pass through the valley of that shadow. 

Parallel with this change in physical environment has come a development—the 
greatest of the last half century—in American thinking. I may define it in general 
terms as the realization of ourselves as a society or community. In frontier days we 
were a populace made up of individuals each supreme in himself, yielding to government 
that grudging spark of sovereignty required to make us a nation. Government was a 
necessary evil: it should encroach as little as possible. The law existed to enforce those 
obligations only which we of our own free will have assumed. Without consent we owed 
nomanagroat. It was an attitude which one great thinker has styled “the Puritanism 
of the common law.” 

But now that Puritan individualism is passing, a revolution has come about. 
Dimly we have been groping for a truer basis in our philosophy of conduct. Necessity 
has been the mother of our invention, and the invention is this: That we have made 
social relationship the basis of our law, and social necessity the driving force in its develop- 
ment. 
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Aforetime we gave effect to the individual will. One might exact his pound of 
flesh if there be but the contract. Today we strive for the greatest benefit to the 
greatest number, at the least sacrifice to person and property. 

It is the most far-reaching change in American history. For social work it is 
the basic fact. 

In those other Puritanical days a bit of alms sufficed to assuage distress. As for 
the individual, he had called his misery about his head. If a fool, let him suffer for 
being a fool. Where tragedy interposed, it was the device of an all-wise God. 

Today, when social relations are the groundwork of justice, and social necessity the 
driving force in the growth of our law, there has arisen the need of an analyst of our 
social contacts, a professional student of human relations; a statesman to shape our 
social thinking. So enters the trained social worker. We, and the world with us, 
have passed from an age of charity to an epoch of constructive social service: charitable 
in a truer sense, organic; reaching out toward justice. 

Note then, if you will, the effect of this fundamental change upon a few of the 
major phases of social service. 

Family relief —The historical root stalk of social work is the relief of the poor. 
It may be said of any people that the state of their civilization tan be gauged by the 
way they care for their poor. It is a problem of the ages. It deals with that vast 
accumulation of human wreckage which lies strewn along the march of progress like a 
morain. Its picturesque character, the wandering mendicant, has tramped the high- 
ways of mankind since the dawn of history—for your beggar is not a thistle blown by 
the vagrant breezes of the last autumn, or of the last decade, or of the last century. 
In all times and among all peoples he is that same dramatic figure, persisting through 
all change. He is the hero of the biblical parable; the subplot of Shakespeare; the 
curse of empires; springing out like fungus upon the surface of decay. 

To this day the professional beggar plies his trade upon our city streets, and 
thrives. The plodder in honest toil cannot hope to earn as much. Your citizen 
stumbles upon him at the edge of the curb. He sees and is filled with compassion. 
With pity he pays, and with pride he justifies the payment. And through this bit of 
heartfelt sympathy he does that which man has done since there were beggars and 
streets and chill days, and will continue to do so long as pity rises in the human heart. 

In earlier days the relief of the poor meant the giving of alms. The gift was 
bound up in religious rite; and the good of the giver’s soul was the primary aim. Then 
came the day when the recipients of alms and doles were divided into groups: the sick 
by themselves; the aged and the infirm together; and the able-bodied dependents 
given a work test. 

This was the beginning of reason in poor relief. Since that day we have advanced 
far, yet there are institutions—no farther away than the great father of waters—where 
the lame, the halt, the blind, the insane, and unoffending childhood mingle with the 
vicious with hardly a pretense at restraint. 

In the early days of this colony great emphasis was laid upon the maintenance of 
the family. It took expression in legal directions to the householder. He must keep 
his children occupied—he must eschew idleness and forbid those in his charge to run 
a vicious course. If he fell sick or through like misfortune came to want, it was not 
unusual to build him a house if need be, taking a mortgage in favor of the government. 
The towns of New England often owned milch-cows which they placed successively 
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with poor families, thus insuring a fresh milk supply with little wear and tear on the 
machinery. 

But in later days of heavy economic stress, it became harder to keep families 
together, and institutional care came into extensive use, especially for children. 

Today we look back to the family as the starting-point in poor relief and count 
our truest fundamental the working out of the personality of the individual, developing 
his latent power as homebuilder and citizen. Thus we began by relieving distress. 
Now we strive to remove the causes which lead to distress. Food and shelter have 
given place in importance to personal service, though it is common still to enter the 
office of a relief agency and stand abashed before a stern old monolith whose business 
is the mechanical termination of the poor. This sybil is becoming extinct. The care- 
fully trained case worker with a heart and an imagination is taking her place. The 
dispenser of doles is departing, and in his stead is arising the skilled social worker—the 
citizen of vision who can glimpse the finished statue in the granite block; who can see 
the summer blossoms in the snow. 

Child care.—For decades we have told each other that men are born free and equal. 
The truest phase of that political assertion for social workers is that every child has a 
right to a fighting chance. Wherefore, in his days of helplessness he may command 
the service of the community to start him in the way of developing into effective citizen- 
ship. If he is found in an ash barrel and no man claims him, the community is his 
foster parent and will bring him up to self-support and competency. [If he is illegiti- 
mate, the public will see that his rights are preserved and will guard him through 
infancy. If he be mentally dull the state will protect him and will look after him to 
see that he be not a menace to society. If, suffering from none of these tragic handi- 
caps, he has parents who neglect him, and he becomes delinquent, the public again 
will step in for his protection rather than his punishment. 

This is the modern practice. It was not alwaysso. Though the process of inden- 
ture, which was essentially the placing of children in free homes, was practiced in New 
England from the first days of the settlement, the treatment of children down to a very 
recent day was harsh. If the little fellow committed a crime he was sent to prison. 
Jesse Pomeroy, guilty of murder, went to Charlestown at the age of fourteen, there to 
be kept in solitary confinement for the rest of his natural life. That was before most 
of us in this assembly were born. Yet he is still serving his time. Like a relic of 
ancient days and outgrown legal systems he now walks his few paces in the prison yard; 
and all about him are the evidences of an enlightened probation law, a fair system of 
parole, a method of treating juvenile delinquents which aims to develop character and 
start the springs of citizenship. The first forty years of his time he spent in complete 
solitary. His is a living death. The little fellows who came after him bask in a sun- 
shine the rays of which have never touched his pallid cheek. He was a great problem. 
but no greater perhaps than Judge Cabot of the juvenile court at Boston may have to 
deal with once, or perhaps twice, in a morning. 

From a rigid system of accountability of the citizen and a crust for misery, we have 
come to methods of personal service aimed at helping others to help themselves. 

Health.—The effect of our new philosophy of conduct upon problems of the public 
health is marked. Within your memory and mine a man’s physical condition was his 
own personal business. Barring the quarantine of a few of the most dreaded diseases, 
the individual might take his malady where he pleased, might carry a loathsome disease 
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to the altar and there secure the sanction of law to spread it, might run a course of 
debauchery leading to poverty, the ruin of his family life, and the public support of 
his dependents. The problem of health to the public mind was the problem of bad 
health. 

Our new philosophy has shifted the burden of proof. We are becoming concerned 
with the problem of good health. The public good is becoming the center of anxiety. 

Church and science will agree that in spite of the teachings of cult and dogma; in 
spite of the tenets of ethical philosophy, flowering in the beauty of poetry and song; in 
spite of our inborn belief in the immortality of the soul—in spite of all these mental 
attitudes of ours, the moral stamina of a nation remains a reflex of her physical condi- 
tion. Sound health in any people is essential to intellectual attainment and to the 
advancement of morals. 

From this basis it is easy to reason that that community which is shot through 
with syphilis and gonorrhea, which is shorn of a high percentage of its working energy 
by tuberculosis; which has not one perfect set of teeth in a thousand; which musters 
barely 60 per cent of passable physiques in a war levy of her finest manhood—such a 
nation, except resuscitating and preventive measures be soon set up, is like to become 
morally rotten and in the end Godless—likely to crumble as a power in civilization. 

Wherefore we are departing from our old-time negative enforcement of the police 
power in matters of health and are heeding social necessity by requiring the individual 
to guard his good health as a guaranty that he may function the better as a citizen and 
may ward off the danger of hurting his neighbor. 

Mental defectives —Our vision of social solidarity has brought a new fundamental 
into our treatment of the insane and the mentally defective. Do you recall that 
screeching, foul and unclad wretch in Hugo’s Notre Dame, chained in a stone cage at 
the edge of the way where the public might cross themselves and toss her a crust? Do 
you recall that indelible scar branded by the demon of superstition and ignorance upon 
the conscience of New England—that tragedy to which we give the name of Salem 
witchcraft? Perhaps too you may remember the stirring memorial of Dorothea Dix 
against the inhuman shackling of the insane as late as 1845 in Massachusetts. 

In the interval between that day and this has grown up a science of psychology. 
A person demented was in that older time a person possessed of a devil—a wretch 
accursed. Today he is a person mentally sick, deserving of kindly care and scientific 
treatment, capable sometimes of cure. In those primitive times the law held but two 
views of mentality—either a person was furiously mad so that he was non compos 
mentis, incapable of reason, or he was of full mental capacity, responsible as a citizen 
and liable for his conduct as fully as any other person whatsoever. A state called 
feeblemindedness was unknown to the law. 

Today we recognize degrees of mentality and a condition of mental deficiency or 
feebleness of mind is given at least tacit recognition in our statutes. This is the new 
fundamental in the treatment of the insane. 

Law breakers.—Akin to this response to the reasoning of science is a great develop- 
ment in our treatment of law breakers. Our idea of justice, which is the essential ele- 
ment in whatever in the way of a social contract may be thought to exist, has under- 
gone a change from a condition of punishments and rewards according to act, to a 
more enlightened state of punishment and reward according to desert. Now comes 
Social Work and says that desert is not wholly a question of intent—of the will to do; 
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but that on the contrary it contains an element of the power to carry responsibility 
upon which capacity the will can be presupposed; that one’s just deserts rest therefore 
upon the mental equipment with which one faces the responsibilities of citizenship as 
well as upon the mere will content of the mind at the time of trespass. 

So, therefore, in our generation, justice passes into its third major phase, namely 
that of punishment and reward according to capacity. For the convict this new phase 
means that he is emerging from that stone age of prison custody which is passing like 
the remnant of a geologic ice-time and is stepping out into the sunlight and the green 
pastures of humane treatment according to his condition rather than his conduct. 

This new fundamental means within a few years an abandonment of our time- 
honored practice of committing convicts to a particular set of stone walls, there to be 
kept for an arbitrary time, and in its stead the commitment of persons found guilty to 
the custody of government, an administrative arm of the sovereign disposing of them 
within the limits of their sentence for custody and treatment according to scientific 
classification based upon mental and physical capacity. It means a clearing-house 
system in commitments. 

Public agencies in social welfare-—If we keep our social dawning in mind it becomes 
easy to see the meaning of recent expansion in our public welfare work—in our public 
service, that unhurried precinct of little men, destined in the future evolution of popular 
government, let us hope, to become an honored trust, where statesmanship shall ever 
dwell. 

How dear to our hearts is our backyard habit of criticizing our public service; and 
how fully jusitfied, seeing that the service is a direct reflex of our own dictates as citi- 
zens! Your average public servant is an indifferent little fellow. He breaks into 
print and out of it again, just as we superiors do. He rages; he preaches; he stamps— 
his reactions are like our own—but above all he is a little fellow. To scratch him on 
the surface is to stir him to the depths, he is so very shallow. 

We rave at him—we deplore his mediocrity—we tell ourselves what we must do 
to elevate our civil service and dignify public office; after which we do nothing. So 
chronic is our ineffectiveness as a public that one may now safely define a political 
reform as a wish for good, lasting one term. 

But do you note that something important is happening in this same weed patch 
of the public service—happening apparently without our conscious help, and in spite 
of our denials of efficiency? Denial is sometimes a stimulant. You will recall that 
some of the best advertising the prince of darkness ever received came in that hour 
when he was accompanied toa high place and denied. The public welfare departments 
are the seat of a great seismic disturbance. There is hardly a state jurisdiction in which 
an awakening has not taken place. The auditing of doles is giving way to department 
conferences upon the adequacy of relief. Private agencies are being called in and their 
co-operation sought. Requests for appropriations for purposes of research are common. 
Governors and lesser political lights are taking persona! interest in service which touches 
the family hearthstone so closely—and the extension of the franchise to women does 
not explain this virtue altogether. In some states our departments of public welfare 
are taking the leadership in the constructive social service of the community. Every- 
where the new effort is producing men and women of power and devotion to their 
service. In this Conference—in this gathering—are many of the finest of our profes- 
sion; and they are public social workers. 
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Call to mind that basic change in our philosophy of citizenship and the reason for 
this renaissance becomes clear. Social necessity forces the community as an organized 
body to take positive action to protect the common good. Wherefore our departments 
of public welfare are destined to a future of leadership enviable in the profession of 
social work. All honor to a public service that is worthy in spite of our neglect. 

Industrial justice—But if these changing concepts reveal social progress, what 
shall we say of that gathering storm which we call the cry for justice in industry ? 
. What problem comes closer to the family hearthstone than that of the right to work 
and to earn a living wage? Is a new day dawning for the laboring man? 

In days gone by we have said that industrial justice was a problem for capital on 
the one hand and labor on the other; that they might fight it out and to the victor would 
belong the spoils. Our courts, recognizing the tremendous power of capital through 
machinery to control the working people, have gone to an extreme of expediency in 
placing in the hands of labor the strike, a weapon which as now practiced amounts to 
a conspiracy. 

Today we see that this battle between capital and labor is like the campaign in 
Belgium—it bears hard upon the place of combat. Leaders on both sides of the issue 
see the fallacy in our former view, and now recognize four elements in the question, 
namely, capital, labor, business management, and the public; greatest of which is the 
public. We see capital still fighting to keep labor down to a basis of contract as though 
social values were not involved, yielding ever so little to the urgings of social service on 
living and working conditions; we see organized labor through the strike in grave 
danger of becoming a tyranny; we see business management hindered and production 
interrupted by endless bickerings and shut downs; and we see the public paying through 
the nose. 

And seeing these things we see all too plainly that the American laborer, bound 
by the iron bands of modern unit machinery is a slave to a few motions on a single 
machine. From them comes his hope of bread for his little ones. Through them 
must come his emancipation into manhood. Not capital, but the economic trend of 
the world makes him a slave in industry. And seeing him thus, we say of him as we 
said of the slave of 1850, that the world may call him a chattel, but we know that he 
has a soul. Possessing that precious secret we can reason that justice will not obtain 
until industry recognizes his spiritual value. It cannot feel of his muscle, chuck up his 
chin, count his teeth and say, “Yes, this is fit; I’ll use it.” He is worth more to 
industry than his power to shift levers and bend his body. His loyalty counts. His 
intelligence counts, his residue of strength and courage at the end of the day’s labor 
counts. He isa living, quivering, sentient being, with a God-given right to the oppor- 
tunity to grow and to rear his young. Noris the recognition of his human value a denial 
of the truth that his compensation must be based upon the value of his industrial effort. 

The new fundamental in this phase of social work is that we recognize as never 
before the social necessities in the industrial riddle. Legal contract does not explain 
industry: social necessity does. Let another fifty years go by and we are likely to see 
our courts over-ruling their blanket approval of the strike, because it operates as a 
conspiracy; and placing in its stead such a philosophy of industrial conduct as shall 
protect the public and the working man without denying capital its just encouragement. 
The correctness of the reasoning is not denied by the fact that we are still far from its 
accomplishment. 
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These then are basic changes in the philosophy of social work. 

If now, by a figure of speech, we might stand upon a high place and look out across 
the vast plain of human habitation; seething with industry; gay with pleasure; bowed 
with the sorrows of tragedy; groping its way onward and upward, seeing with dim 
vision a future of greater attainment; struggling hke a Titan against itself; yet always 
and forever a society, interdependent, in which no individual can be a law unto himself, 
and none can lead except he serve—in this ferment of mankind, with its scum at the 
top and its dregs at the bottom, we see clearly the necessity for a constant and continu- 
ous service of large heart and skilful hand; grounded in scientific analysis of human 
relations; dedicated to the betterment of the race. 

Let us feel a little proud that we have a share in this service. For in that day when 
the enmities between men, and nations of men, shall be softened and humanity shall 
have gone forward toward a brotherhood of man, those who come after us may look 
backward and say of the social service of this decade that it helped to found a better 
order. 


Let us pause at the tasks of today, then, and renew our faith. Let us look east- 
ward to the rising sun. 


THE FAMILY AS A FACTOR IN SOCIAL EVOLUTION 
Arthur J. Todd, Labor Manager, B. Kuppenheimer & Company, Chicago 


It is significant that this conference should open its sessions this year with a dis- 
cussion of the family. While the National Conference of Social Work is not simply 
a conference on social work with families, nevertheless, every one of its seven sections 
is inevitably colored by some sort of reference to the family problem. This is true no 
matter whether you think of community organization, delinquency, or children, or 
health, or industrial problems. For while the family is not the social institution, while 
it is not the stuff out of which every other social institution is composed or has been 
made, at the same time it is basic if for no other reason than that the family in whatever 
degree it exists is the portal by which we all enter human life and human society. 
Moreover, many of our most serious social problems arise from ignorance or wilful 
overlooking of the true history, functions, and limitations of family life. Likewise, 
many of our failures in the treatment of, say, juvenile delinquency, feeblemindedness, 
or industrial friction, derive from failure to consider the family as a whole in relation 
to the individual as a special problem. 

It is therefore proper, even though risky, to introduce at such a meeting as this so 
ponderous a problem as the contribution of the family to social evolution. But before 
plunging into that difficult subject two or three general observations are in order. 

First, the family is no longer the social unit par excellence. As a matter of fact, 
there never was a time in which the family was the exclusive social unit. There were 
times, however, when it was predominant, as under the patriarchal system where the 
patriarch was not only father but priest, economic head, and political chief all in one. 
But recently the tendency has been in the direction of the individual as the social unit, 
particularly in such a pioneer and colonial area as the United States. With the political 
enfranchisement of women, with the wholesale entrance of women into industry, and 
with the loss of the old-fashioned neighborhood intimacy and direct social control, this 
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tendency is not confined to frontier life, but is reaching down through the older, estab- 
lished countries and civilizations as well. 

Second, the word “family” does not always mean the same thing as we watch its 
development through the centuries; that is to say, there is no universal form of the 
family, but viewing it genetically as a social institution, it has gone through various 
transformations and as an existing institution it manifests many different forms within 
the present-day society. We have, for example, here in the United States at the present 
moment, practically every form in which marriage and the family have evolved, all 
the way from the simple pair marriage of more or less promiscuous type, through vari- 
ous forms of plural marriage to genuine, ethical monogamy. On the other hand, the 
concept of the “‘normal family” is very variable and vague. It is accepted that in a 
certain sense the normal is the familiar. Thus the normal family is simply the average 
family group which reflects the prevailing form of social organization, the predominant 
type of social interest and control. We shall start out therefore with a more or less 
dogmatic definition of the normal family as it exists in most Western countries where 
civilization has reached its highest, as a fairly permanent, democratic relationship 
between parents and between them and their natural offspring, the parents being people 
of approximately equal age, bound by a monogamous marriage inaugurated by solemn 
ceremonies either civil or religious; the group as a whole possessing separate property 
inherited in the direct family line. 

Third, the family measured by its whole history is to be regarded as the source of 
neither all the virtues nor of all the evils. On this point human opinion has swung 
vertiginously from pole to pole. People at one pole see in the family an unimpeachable, 
divine institution, the chief pillar of public order, religion, morals, and the state, the 
cradle of every virtue both public and private, the pattern upon which all society both 
earthly and heavenly is being built. At the opposing pole the people look upon the 
family as an adamantine barrier across the path to race perfection, higher morality, 
broader concepts of property, finer sense of civic responsibility and effective political 
order; in general, an institution which chokes and kills the finest manifestations of 
pure love and debases it to the grossest physiological and economic ends. 

Sentimental literature is full of sugared descriptions of the family as the focus of 
all the virtues. There is no doubt but what a veil of romantic respectability was thrown 
about the family particularly during the eighteenth century. One end of that veil 
seems to have survived at least through the Victorian age and thick enough to stir up 
the literary indignation of men like Strindberg, Ibsen, and Bernard Shaw. It provoked, 
also, scientific research into the history and origin of the family, work which included 
not only the biased attempts of the socialistic pioneers like Engels and Bebel, but also 
men of genuine scientific minds like Robertson Smith, Morgan, Starcke, and Suther- 
land. These scientific investigations, however much they have magnified the impor- 
tance of the family, have certainly not come to the definite conclusion reached by a 
former student of mine who, during an examination, declared that ‘‘the family or the 
home is the most important social institution because it is the place where the most 
intimate relations have transgressed.” Nor would we waste much time in discussing 
the réle of the family in the list of social institutions if we were to consider as did another 
student that anything which fills a need and harms no one is a social institution (like 
the cup which cheers but not inebriates! ?). 

In sketching the contributions of family life to social evolution and progress, it is 
essential to keep in mind that all social institutions are interdependent and no institu- 
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tion lives unto itself. Hence the family is and always has been closely bound up with 
every other element and agency in social life, with the economic system, with religion, 
with education, with political organization. It affects and is affected by all these and 
it colors and is colored by them. For example, the present industrial depression will 
inevitably express itself in a lower marriage rate, and a rise in the curve of international 
trade will pull up with it a similar rise in the marriage curve. Marriage thus is baromet- 
ric. The family also reflects religious ideals and organizations. Both Christianity 
and Mohammedanism have stamped it with their theology, and wherever the “big 
chief” idea holds in politics or religion, it carries over into the family. The reduction 
of the Adam and Eve story to the level of a creation myth, the modification of the 
Canon law, the wholesale entrance of women into industry, are destroying the last 
remnants of masculine autocracy in the home. The same process of the division of 
labor which we find in the economic world applies also to the various social institutions 
which go to make up the fabric of social organization; but this specialization of function 
between the institutions does not destroy their interdependence; indeed it makes it all 
the more necessary. 

Because of this close interdependence, the family is not only a contributor to social 
development but it is also a recipient from all the other social institutions. This means 
that every contribution to social welfare and social progress has been stimulated, has 
been modified by other institutions. 

The family has been able to render distinctive services to social evolution because 
of its essentially social character. It is social to the very core, social by origin, by basis, 
by evolution, and by function. While conceiving that the family in its lowest forms, 
whether animal or human, is biological or psychological, it is impossible to define the 
family either by history or function in terms of pure biology. It gets us nowhere to 
say that the family instinct through ages of refinement bred the various social and civic 
virtues, for even if there really were such a thing as the “family instinct,”’ and it could 
be reduced to biological terms, such as physiology or chemistry, it would still not 
explain the various outworking: of that impulse into social life generally. 

Some idea of the inherent soundness and strength of the family as a human institu- 
tion is uncovered when we stop to consider the handicaps it has had to overcome in the 
course of its development. In view of the fact that it has had to struggle against such 
odds for its own life and continuity, is it to be wondered at that it has not contributed 
even more largely to social development? Bear in mind the bestiality and irrationality 
which still discolor our human clay at least in so far as sex is concerned, then think back 
to those twilight times when manners were even less refined and animality less trained. 
Remember that the family has always been a problem of antagonistic co-operation, an 
attempt to impose some higher harmony upon the natural instinctive opposition 
between self-assertive, self-centered mates or between selfish little beasts and their 
only slightly less selfish parents. Consider that human nature is prone to dodge its 
responsibilities, and to evade issues created by its own self. The age-long struggle to 
enforce parental responsibility upon the male and to check his tendency to fly away 
after the act of propagation will illustrate sufficiently what I mean. And think of the 
strain on patience and imagination required for sex mates ancient and modern to live 
through a quarrel. How the evolutionary pathway is strewn with murder, desertion, 
and divorce. How difficult, too, for parents to see ahead for their children. How 
feeble the memory powers of primitive parents. How domestic idealism must have 
struggled and how it still struggles against the lust of possession. Isn’t struggle for 
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control of the family purse still a strong factor in domestic tragedy? Then look at 
another handicap. How many mothers can go on the witness stand and swear truth- 
fully that they never for an instant entertained a feeling of repugnance or even positive 
hatred for their children? How many would confess utter boredom with them? How 
many resent the constant pulling and tugging by children to reduce parents to their 
own level? How many wives and husbands never for an instant experience a pang for 
freedom lost through permanent marriage and children? If you will study primitive 
life you will never cease to wonder, I am sure, how we happen to have any people left 
in the world today, to say nothing of any families. It actually seems sometimes that 
the mortality rate must exceed the birth-rate so keen is the sword of death among 
savage people. The witlessness and incapacity of savage parents is almost incredible. 
Hygiene is unknown, dietetics a hideous mockery, parental discipline a roaring farce 
or a tragedy of blood and iron. That anybody survived is, I sometimes think the 
crowning tribute to the resistant force of the human frame. Suppose you cap all these 
difficulties with just one more (and that by no means modern although exploited by 
current novelists). Try to estimate the centrifugal force of the love of variety, the 
desire for experiment, the tendency to grow stale even in love, the feeble powers of 
concentration most of us possess, and you will discover so-called “dangerous ages” in 
the family situation whether you think of a given time or locality or of the whole evolu- 
tionary history of the domestic institution. 

When you consider these inner disruptive forces and when you think of the vicissi- 
tudes through which humanity as a whole must have passed even during its last fifty 
thousand years or so, you will be in a position to revalue the toughness, the resiliency, 
and the tenacity of the family institution. You can restate domestic life in terms of 
“strength of materials.” 

As a matter of fact any human agency able to resist such a siege of disintegrating 
forces would by that very process and achievement of resistance have contributed 
largely to history. But we can be more specific. We do not have to go far in the study 
of social life to discover the services of the family to human progress and to the day by day 
workings of our social organization. The biological service of the family is perhaps the 
easiest to isolate. From this standpoint the family is simply an extended placenta and 
that in no mere metaphorical sense, for it has been and still is indispensable as a con- 
server of child life. Through securing to the child an increasingly extended period of 
infancy organized family life permitted it to absorb its social inheritance and to elabo- 
rate its mental outfit. Likewise on account of this extended period of infancy it post- 
poned proportionally the period of sexual maturity. It also tended to cut down a high 
and wasteful birth-rate. These points represent the form in which John Fiske’s theory 
of the contribution of the family is usually presented; but as a matter of fact the 
obverse side of the theory is clearer if not more significant. That is to say, the length- 
ened period of infancy contributes to social development, but at the same time this 
lengthened period of infancy could only have happened in and by reason of a developed 
social organization. The social contributions of the family in the economic field are 
also significant. They take the form of specialization of occupation, division of labor. 
The domestic arts became the industrial arts. This is true not only of such things as 
agriculture, textiles, metal working, leather working and cookery, but also such less 
tangible but equally vital things as the arts of wise consumption and saving. Social 
discipline has been secured also through the family for both children and parents. The 
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virtues of sympathy, patience, tenderness, self-denial, mutual aid, obedience, foresight, 
and courage, while not wholly due to family life, have been reinforced and stimulated 
by it. The same thing is true of education. While the family has not been the sole or 
even the chief educator, it has always been an extremely important element in the 
educational machinery of a normal social group. The stability of social organization is 
also enhanced by family life partly because of the tendency toward a settled mode of 
life which always appears with the responsibility for a brood of young, helpless children. 
Family organization through stabilizing and promoting the idea of private property 
has acted as a conservative force in social life. 

Granting all these past services, has the family ceased to contribute, to invent, to 
originate? Is it being reduced to social nullity, being pushed back to a mere biological 
term by having most of its ancient social functions diverted to other social agencies ? 
Education is now almost wholly a public concern. Religious teaching is largely con- 
fided to the church; industrial training either to the school or to the shop. Even the 
recreational center of gravity has moved out of the home and in the direction of the 
street, the school, the public playground, the settlement house. Patria potestas is thus 
split up between the teacher, truant officer, priest, judge, factory inspector, play leader, 
shop foreman, or union business agent. This division of labor between social institu- 
tions is perhaps the most impressive index of the close interrelation between the family 
and other co-ordinate social institutions. At any rate, it does not and cannot put the 
family out of business. The family is by no means played out. 

It is perfectly clear that the family is here to stay and to serve. There need be 
no fear that even extreme democracy can destroy the fabric of family life or threaten in 
any way its essential stability or its finer values. Undoubtedly the family will continue 
to be modified and colored by social pressure, but that does not argue in the slightest 
that socialism or more radical social changes if carried through could or would undo the 
immemorial history of the family. The roots of the family strike so deep into the under 
lying strata of social history and social organization that to uproot it would mean the 
uprooting and destruction of every other recognized social institution. Capitalism or 
socialism or anarchism or any other phase of social experiment may have power to 
harm temporarily but not to destroy the domestic institution. The outlook is for a 
world that still expects and needs family life as the normal portion of the great majority 
of the people. In our Western democracies it is probable that “public interference” 
in domestic life will continue and develop but that will not mean that the family or 
parenthood shall become merely vestigial or disappear in favor of the Spartan common 
table or the Platonic common nursery. The family will be expected to remain the 
training ground for those wider loyalties and efficiencies without which real democracy 
is impossible. 

It is unnecessary to assume the prophetic réle to predict that the family has much 
to contribute yet by way of social value. Remember, for example, that the idea of 
“home” is distinctly modern; home as contrasted with the old Chinese ideograph 
“Pig under the Roof,” or with the Greek concept of an economic and procreative 
center, or with the medieval idea of a fortress or castle. Look about and observe 
whether this ideal has attained its upper limit; you will see what a job the family has 
ahead of it yet. Consider, too, that love in its finer, sublimated sease is a modern 
growth. Likewise comradeship as an abiding permanent, domestic ideal is just begin- 
ning to register itself. Real partnership as a dominating ideal is scarcely farther along. 
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It is true that women are beginning to justify the unconsciously profound observation 
of one of my students to the effect that “even in Christian times women held a very 
insubordinate position.” But, mark you, only beginning! 

And how far, far off we still seem to be from anything which might truthfully be 
called ethical monogamy by contrast with single pair marriage enforced by poverty, 
law, or other circumstances. Indeed the family seems to be in the act of finding itself. 
It is a hardy perennial with a strange facility for producing new flowers or fruit as the 
season recurs. 

This is not the occasion to lay down in detail the conditions under which the family 
can continue to grow and serve. In general we may say that because of the interde- 
pendence of social institutions, improvements in industry (such as equitable wages, 
safety, decent hours), in education, health, government will react favorably upon the 
family. Without committing ourselves to all the details of eugenic policy it is still 
sufficiently apparent that no democracy can get very far unless the average parental 
stock is sound and clean and takes measures to keep itself so. Likewise that sound 
parental stock must be properly educated and kept in health. It must learn and prac- 
tice self-control. Of no less importance is adequate economic opportunity whereby 
to earn a regular income sufficient to maintain a decent standard of living. This 
involves a decent habitation and leisure time in which to cultivate the life domestic, 
time for parents to be parents, time for husbands and wives to learn of each other. It 
involves also the protection of childhood against exploitation and delinquency. Sur- 
rounding all these there must be an environment of law and public opinion which will 
secure to every member of every family the right of personality and the opportunity to 
participate in all the community has to offer through its institutions and various social 
groupings, political, industrial, religious, and so forth. Sound physical and mental 
equipment, health, education, property, and leisure—these are the essentials for the 
flowering of democratic family life. 

It is evident that twentieth-century American social conditions do not measure up 
to these requirements, notwithstanding the serious attempts which have been made to 
overcome the handicaps and hindrances. 

The handicap of education is still scandalous. Seventy per cent of our soldiers in 
the recent war apparently never passed beyond the sixth grade of the elementary 
school. Three quarters of a million in the first draft lists were practically illiterate. 
The last census shows some improvement in the figures of adult illiteracy but the 
United States still tolerates between five and six million. Only ro per cent of the school 
population ever complete the high school. Only a bare third finish the elementary 
grades. Half never reach the sixth grade and only one in 200 completes a college or 
university course. We can scarcely expect much more than a stagnant mediocrity 
from politics and industry while residing upon a bare average of a sixth-grade education. 
Nor, handicapped in this way, can we expect family life to rise much above the level of 
instinctive animality; for on such educational terms neither intelligent parenthood nor 
citizenship can be expected to flower. Such a limitation practically excludes the pos- 
sibility of rational training in sex hygien: and how to care for children, how to discipline 
them, how to conserve them as social assets. Apparently we have not yet grasped the 
basic truth solemnly set down by a student in his final examination: ‘‘ Education should 
begin with the parent or at least with the child.” Sooner or later we must see to i 
that our whole educational policy is overhauled and that our boasted universal educa- 
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tion shall become a fact. Otherwise the family will continue as a begetting agency but 
hardly as a positive progressive factor in social life. 

Again, the services of the family to progressive democracy can be improved by 
removing the handicaps to health. As I have shown elsewhere, 


Army statistics have revealed in shocking terms the extent and menace of venereal disease. Of the 
one million draftees whose examination blanks first reached the Adjutant General’s office in Washington 
3 per cent had a venereal disease when they reported at camp. The civilian rate of infection appears to be 
fivefold that of the national army. And the experience of military authorities in protecting our armed 
forces proves that it is not unreasonable to demand that any rescontruction program shall include provision 
for making sex life safe and sane in the average American town or country side. Otherwise we must face 
a mounting stream of domestic unhappiness, divorce, sickness, and handicapped childhood. The methods 
to be used involve nothing untried or revolutionary, unless indeed the attitude of mind which insists that 
communities can be kept measurably decent be called revolutionary. Continuance and intensifying of the 
war against commercialized vice, continuance and intensifying of the campaign of education on behalf of 
youth will reduce two of the three great sources of prostitution. Against the third, namely the lack of 
settled family life in frontier communities, among migratory workers, and wherever great disparity in the 
number of the sexes occurs, a series of measures can be directed on front and flank. A moderate policy of 
restricting immigration, particularly of the unmarried so-called “bird of passage” type, would contribute 
to both industrial organization and public health as they affect the family. Likewise a better organization 
of the labor market and a reduction of labor turnover in industry would stabilize both industry and the 
relation between the sexes, for the industrial wanderer would be encouraged to strike root in a favorable 
environment. 

But aside from the social hygiene problem, the conservation of health requires that mothers be 
taught how to bear and how to maintain healthy children. Child bearing is a biological function, primarily, 
but child rearing is a cultural process not conferred by instinct. Hence the need for a general system of pri- 
vate and public infant welfare clinics, agencies for parental care, and for safeguarding the health of married 
women and girls of marriageable age in industry and at home. The Federal Children’s Bureau, state anc. 
municipal! health agencies, the public schools, community centers, settlements and other agencies could be 
co-ordinated into an effective working force for these purposes. 


As a corollary to this educational and conservation program we must reckon with 
the problem of sexual self-control. Sooner or later we must come out as citizens and 
as social workers frankly and courageously in a stand against blind instinct, “optimistic 
fatalism,”’ and the policy of “be fruitful and multiply, for God will provide.” We must 
realize that the old call to prudent people to behave imprudently in the supposed inter- 
ests of the race is really a call to cultural suicide and the perpetuation of barbarism. We 
must stand firmly on the principle that democracy can never thrive where men are 
cheap. 

Health and education and self-control are empty terms unless related very defi- 
nitely to wealth. The prerequisite to either adequate family life or successful democ- 
racy is a certain decent minimum of prosperity. That is to say, both depend upon a 
rational standard of living and an income sufficient to insure that that standard shall 
go beyond the barest physical essentials of food, clothing, and shelter, and shall include 
certain marginal values such as insurance, care of health, recreation, and participation 
in some form of free activity for community welfare. For these margins are what give 
value, meaning, and purpose to human life. Without them, whatever the nominal 
form of government, the family and the citizen are reduced toa slave status. The best 
objective measure of the significance of income to family life is a mortality table. The 
latest United States census figures at hand show that the death-rate among the lower 
paid workers (laborers and servants) is nearly twice the rate among the mercantile and 
trading class. The admirable studies of infant mortality in American towns carried 
on recently by the Federal Children’s Bureau agree that in general the infantile death- 
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rate is inversely proportionate to family income. In Manchester, New Hampshire, 
for example, families with incomes of less than $450 per year lost one child out of every 
four, while families with incomes of over $1,050 lost but one in every sixteen. The 
burden of industrial accident falls heavier also upon the families least able to bear it, 
particularly when no accident compensation or only inadequate compensation is allot- 
ted. Irregular employment or underemployment compounds the disastrous effect of 
sickness, accident, and low wages. 

These facts indicate the high lights in an industrial program for the benefit of the 
family. They point, for example, to the need for a better concept of a living or mini- 
mum wage; for a more adequate system of accident compensation, of other forms of 
social insurance, and the extension of the principle of vocational rehabilitation of war 
cripples to the industrially maimed and handicapped; for some means of controlling 
the factor of unemployment in industry, whether through public or private insurance 
or the organization of the labor market through a nation-wide development of effective 
labor bureaus under federal patronage and co-ordination; for a better working under- 
standing between employer and employee which will enhance productivity and elimi- 
nate the wastage which now comes through strikes, lockouts, limitation of output, 
sabotage, and inefficient management. Such a program fully realized would make 
mothers’ compens2tion or child labor the merest makeshift or stop gap. 

Certain other specific measures will further the social utility of the family. For 
example, a strengthening of the laws compelling men to provide for their family obliga- 
tions. This would mean that the proposal for uniform marriage and divorce laws 
throughout the United States should include more uniformity of treatment for desertion 
and non-support. The development of vocational training and habituation to helpful 
service through improvements in public education should go far to answering any of 
the specious arguments which industry has put in its claim for the services of children 
under fifteen or sixteen years of age. It will be necessary also in the interests of family 
life to insist, if necessary, through public law, upon the limitation of the hours of work 
in industry. This on the principle that democratic citizenship and parenthood depend 
equally with the fine arts upon relief from the grind of depleting toil. Anybody who 
has ever served as a probation officer or family welfare visitor or who has ever made a 
survey of industrial conditions will testify that an excessively long working day makes 
an absentee and inefficient parenthood, a parenthood tired, broken in spirit, worn out 
before time, unable to cope with children, prone to despondency, irritabliity, irresponsi- 
bility, and bestiality. It is idle to urge men to sexual self-control so long as no time or 
opportunity is offered for the creation of rival interests to sex and alcohol. Hence 
whatever the economic arguments may be the recognition of the eight-hour day and 
six-day week as a standard for all but extraordinary emergencies is indispensable for 
the upbuilding of family welfare. 

Rational provision for housing and recreation must not be overlooked as aids to 
family welfare. America must wake up to the fact that it is at least a generation or 
two behind Western Europe from the standpoint of a public interest in housing. Social 
workers must therefore give increasing attention to the vital connection between hous- 
ing and family welfare and get this relationship firmly fixed in the public mind so that 
that mind will no longer overlook the need for municipal housing or state loan 
funds for home building or a stimulation of private or co-operative or corporation 
home building. 
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These are some of the terms and conditions which we must offer to the family if 
we are sincere in our desire that it shall continue its evolution and its achievements. To 
ask it to serve society, to call it the basic social institution, to get excited when some 
social visionary proposes a new alignment of social institutions which seems to disturb 
our present code of marriage and parenthood, and to do no more, is merely to senti- 
mentalize, to render lip devotion. Family welfare is justly regarded as one of the most 
important concerns of social workers. They must realize, however, that social life is a 
complex fabric and that every fiber is enmeshed with every other. Hence family wel- 
fare work must not try to run its course alone but must link up with every branch of 
social welfare endeavor, with social legislation, public health work, recreation, mental 
hygiene, and, lastly, but of constantly growing import, with every move for peace, 
order, and prosperity in industry. 


NEGLECTED FUNDAMENTALS IN CHILDREN’S WORK 
FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS NOW BEFORE US 


Grace Abbott, Chief, Children’s Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor, Washington 


I am sure that all of you recognize in the subject just announced the hand of the 
program maker. I hope I can, without doing violence to his plans, take advantage of 
this opportunity to present to you what I think are not necessarily neglected funda- 
mentals, but fundamentals which are before the social workers of the country for deci- 
sion this year; questions in which the Children’s Bureau is particularly interested at 
this time and is eager for your help and co-operation. 

In the first place, I am sure we shall be challenged during the coming year as to 
how measures clearly for the welfare of children will fit into our political system. In 
our first efforts at social improvement, which began with the care of the poor, the neg- 
lected, and the defective, it was assumed both in England and the United States that 
it was the smallest local unit that was to do the work—the parish or the county. Little 
by little we have grown away from the separate, expensive, and inadequate care 
involved in complete local control and have been developing slowly standards of state 
supervision and state co-operation with the local units. At a time when “home rule” 
has seemed the way out to reformers interested in traction and in control of gas and 
electricity, the social reformer and the educator have been pressing for a modified form 
of local control so that certain standards of care and of opportunity would be assured 
by the state to all its children and the dependent classes. We are still far from accom- 
plishing this end, but we have proceeded from precedent to precedent with no uncer- 
tainty as to the benefits of a modification of extreme decentralization. 

In the establishment of a national minimum we have taken only a few cautious 
steps. The Pure Food and Drug Act, the White Slave Act, the Home Demonstration 
Work of the Department of Agriculture, and national prohibition were federal under- 
takings of real social significance and importance to the welfare of children. The first 
federal measure extending special protection to children was the first federal child 
labor act, and the turn of events has brought this whole question definitely before us 
today. It was about sixteen years ago that agitation for a federal measure to reduce 
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child labor reached Congress. In December of 1906 Senator Lodge and Senator Bever- 
idge introduced their first child labor bills into the United States Senate. It was not 
until September 1, 1916, that the first federal child labor act became a law. You will 
remember the reasons why this federal legislation was sought: first, because in some 
states a single industry was so powerful as to prevent the passage of a reasonable child 
labor law or the enforcement of one after it was passed; second, because consumers 
had come to feel a moral repugnance to the use of the products of child labor; third, 
because manufacturers objected to the competition of those who relied upon the low 
wages of children as the basis of their profits; and finally, because states found them- 
selves unable to protect not only their consumers and their manufacturers, but their 
citizenship. For after all, children who suffered from the educational, physical, and 
spiritual losses which premature child labor brings could migrate to any state, so that 
the citizenship of no state was secure against the neglect of another state. To meet 
this situation, then, the first federal child labor act was passed. Relying upon its 
power to regulate interstate and foreign commerce, Congress sought to close the chan- 
nels of interstate commerce to the products of child labor. The constitutionality of 
the measure was promptly tested by the Southern Textile Association, and the decision 
of a United States District Court of North Carolina rendered before the act took effect 
that this was not a valid exercise of the constitutional power of Congress was sustained 
by the United States Supreme Court after the act had been in effect about nine months. 

Congress then sought to take advantage of another power, that of laying and col- 
lecting taxes, and levied a tax upon the products of child labor. This too has just 
been declared unconstitutional. In the case of the first law the Court was divided five 
to four; the second was an eight to one decision. The position of the Court makes the 
issue clear; either we give up the plan of a federal law and rely solely upon the states, 
or we undertake to secure a federal amendment definitely giving to Congress the power 
which the Supreme Court says it does not now have. Ifit is to be a federal amendment, 
we shall probably be asked whether, if we advocate an amendment, it should stop with 
child labor. If we advocate an amendment giving to Congress the authority to estab- 
lish a minimum child labor standard for the United States, we are asking for constitu- 
tional recognition that the employment of children rests upon a different basis from 
the employment of men and women. There are other important questions in this 
connection. 

Both the first and second federal child labor laws, wisely it seemed to me, set up 
only a minimum national standard. State laws that were higher were still operative 
and were enforced by state machinery. Only in a relatively few communities was 
federal enforcing machinery necessary. In this respect the law and the relation of the 
federal to state enforcing agencies was identical with the Pure Food and Drug Act. 

If we embark upon federal legislation by amendment, we must determine whether 
we are to follow this precedent or not. It seems to me that all we can hope for or 
desire is not a federal maximum but a federal minimum. In other words, if Congress is 
given authority to legislate in this field, its jurisdiction should not be exclusive but con- 
current with the states. 

I hope, then, that all of you realize that there is before you the necessity of making 
a decision with reference to what is a fundamental problem in the protection of children 
and in the relation of state and federal government. The returns from the 1920 census 
will undoubtedly show fewer children under fourteen gainfully employed than did the 
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census of 1910; but the decline will be much less than it should be. In the meantime 
our standards have moved forward. When the first federal child labor law was passed 
it established a new standard among the nations of the world. At that time no nation 
had adopted the fourteen-year age minimum. Now nearly all of the civilized Western 
nations have it. According to the most recent information available, Belgium, Bul- 
garia, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Germany, Greece, Great Britain, The Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Roumania, and Switzerland have a fourteen-year age minimum. 
American states below that limit must compare themselves with China and India and 
Japan in the protection which they give to working children. 

Next I want to call your attention to another federal activity quite different in its 
political significance, the federal and state co-operative undertaking to reduce maternal 
and infant mortality, known as the Sheppard-Towner Act. By its provisions the 
federal government gives a subsidy to the states which accept the Act, to be expended 
in the promotion of the welfare and hygiene of mothers and infants through fraternity 
and infant centers, public health nurses, and other educational measures. The state 
makes the plans and then, after they have been approved by the Federal Board, carries 
out the plans it has made. 

The law was passed last November; and at the present time forty-two states have 
accepted the terms of the act, eleven states by legislative action and the others by act 
of the governor pending the next regular session of the legislature. The legislatures of 
New York, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island have indicated that they can get along 
without assistance from the federal government, but the mothers and babies of New 
York and Massachusetts will reap the benefits of this national discussion of the hazards 
of maternity and childhood in greatly increased state appropriations for this work. 
During the coming sessions of the state legislatures, the final decision will be made, not 
only as to whether the individual state will accept the act. but whether they will avail 
themselves of its full benefits by matching the federal funds. 

At the present time, I am happy to say, careful study is being given to plans for 
lowering the death-rates of mothers and babies. These plans vary greatly. In some 
states the work is just being initiated; in other states the federal money adds resources 
to those the states already have, and makes possible the extension or development of 
plans. But everywhere throughout all these forty-two states the work is primarily 
educational, so that whether there are only small beginnings or programs already well 
developed, the understanding co-operation of all the social agencies, private as well as 
public, is necessary. Iam eager, then, that all of you should know your own state plans 
and should look forward to ways in which you may fit in with these plans your resources 
and opportunities for carrying to the groups of people with whom you are in contact 
an understanding of the means by which infant and maternal mortality may be reduced. 

There is a great deal of misinformation about the provisions of the Sheppard- 
Towner Act. Sometimes this misinformation is so serious that one suspects misrepre- 
sentation. If you are not familiar with the act, I hope you are going to get a copy from 
the Children’s Bureau and readit. Thetextisnotlong. It is, you will find, a co-oper- 
ative undertaking between federal and state governments for the sole purpose of redu- 
cing the disgracefully high maternal and infant mortality rates in this country. I find 
that most of the people who are opposing it have not readit. I hope all of you are going 
to set the example in your communities of knowing the exact provisions of one of the 
most far-reaching measures in child conservation which has ever been enacted. 
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There is a third fundamental problem, a legacy from the hideous period of indus- 
trial depression out of which we are just now emerging. We all know that the prob- 
lem of unemployment is in its last analysis a child welfare problem and those of us who 
are concerned with the care of children cannot afford to neglect it. We ought to profit 
by the experience we have just passed through. I do not need to tell you that during 
the last years, in great numbers of homes in this country, the standards built up slowly 
during the years of regular employment have had most discouraging setbacks. Sav- 
ings were reduced to nothing, the future mortgaged by money loans and credits at 
stores; and, even so, it has been only by reducing, seriously and dangerously, the general 
standard of living in the family, that many have been kept from becoming public 
charges. I feel sure that there are many children in practically all the communities 
from which you come who have suffered more during the past year than the children 
for whom you have been responsible and to whose care you have brought all the social 
resources ®f the community. We ought to have in view not only those whom the case 
worker has served, but the much larger groups whom she does not and cannot reach. In 
the past, and at present, a large part of the burden of this unemployment has fallen not 
on industry and not on the community, but on the backs of little children. These chil- 
dren passing through any particular stage of child life lose forever those benefits which 
come from having enough to eat and a happy home free from that harrowing anxiety of 
not knowing how food and heat and clothes and shelter are to be secured. No child 
should suffer this anxiety in the United States. 

Some economists tell us that industrial depressions come in cycles, that they can 
very nearly predict when the next ordeal will be upon us. We cannot assume that 
these cycles are inevitable or that the period between them cannot be lengthened. But 
whether the interval of relief is to be long or short, we shall betray the trust given us 
unless we awaken the conscience of the community in which we live and work to its 
responsibility toward its children by insisting that some means be found of making 
sure that the burden shall not fall upon the children. 

I do not want to close without saying how much I hope the Federal Children’s 
Bureau is to have the same cordial interest and co-operation from all of you that it has 
had in the past. The bureau would never have been established except for your efforts. 
Its creation was an expression of the determination of many people that the problems of 
child care should become a national concern, I am embarrassed to succeed the bril- 
liant leader who developed its initial policies and established the bureau in the confi- 
dence and respect of so large a part of the people of the United States. Those of you 
who know me sympathize with me in the difficulties I shall have as the successor of 
Miss Lathrop. You will understand me when I say it is at once very hard and very 
easy to take up the work she has begun. It is your duty to see that the Children’s 
Bureau does not suffer too much from the change. I have a right to expect from you 
the frank criticism which one social worker owes to another, as well as the co-operation 
upon which all our work is premised. I hope that the bureau will have in the fullest 
measure your interest and your help. 
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THE SUPERFICIAL CHARACTER OF CHILD CARING WORK 


J. Prentice Murphy, Executive Secretary, Children’s Bureau, 
Philadelphia 
Said an old African chief: “My country destroys its children.” Say some of 
those who are of these United States: “Our country destroys its children,” either 
spiritually or physically, and the process is only slightly hindered by the many child 
caring and protective agencies which dot its fair lands. This is a bold statement. 
Can it be verified ? 

In 1907 Theodore Roosevelt, then president of the United States, called together 
a group of men and women in what has since been referred to as ““The White House 
Conference.” They met to consider a variety of problems affecting the well-being of 
a great army of dependent and neglected children in the care of foster agencies located 
in each state in the Union. This conference engaged the best minds in child welfare; 
it was concerned with the intimate discussion of standards of work, and voted unani- 
mously for the indorsement of principles to the effect that children must not be removed 
from their own homes because of poverty; that family life is “the highest and finest 
product of civilization”; that the “most important and valuable philanthropic work 
is not the curative but the preventive”; that when it is necessary to remove children 
from their own homes they should, so far as possible, be cared for in foster families of 
high grade; that such homes must be selected with care, adjusted with finesse to each 
child, and that every type of home should be used—free, adoptive, boarding and wage, 
and that children so placed should be wisely and thoroughly supervised; that institu- 
tions should be used practically for temporary care and that where used, should be of the 
cottage rather than the congregate plan; that each agency claiming to be reputable 
should be incorporated and should not only be subject to, but should willingly seek, 
careful annual state inspection as to its methods of work; that children of the classes 
under consideration were in need of extraordinary protection on the side of their educa- 
tional equipment; that careful histories should be kept of all children, and that this 
gathering and recording of information and the whole treatment process surrounding 
each child should be what we now call good social case work; that these children were, 
moreover, entitled to very high-grade physical care at the hands of reputable and 
skilled physicians; that moreover, there was needed between the various agencies an 
interplay in regard to activities, methods, and plans best characterized by the term, 
co-operation. The impression went forth, as a result of this 1909 conference that a 
new epoch was beginning and that fundamentals had been finally and irrevocably 
agreed upon. 

Six years later at the Baltimore National Conference of Social Work, Mr. Carstens, 
then chairman of the Division on Children, read his remarkable paper on “A Com- 
munity Plan in Children’s Work.” He then described the chaotic conditions holding 
throughout the country with reference to legislation, methods of work, and ideals. 
He gave to the Conference a standard of values by which the whole child welfare job 
could be measured. He stressed the importance of the interrelation between public 
and private child welfare work, of the need of a broad perspective, and again in telling 
phrases reiterated and enlarged upon the elemental principles enunciated in 1909, and 
urged that without the application of such principles and in face of the chaos in chil- 
dren’s work then existing there could be no progress. 
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In 1918 at the Atlantic City National Conference, Mr. Thurston, then chairman 
of the Division on Children, submitted a report for the committee, which reviewed in 
masterly fashion the transition in the children’s field of social work for the previous 
twenty-five years; the gradual application of the idea that without knowledge as to 
the problems involved there could be no progress, and that this knowledge again involved 
the understanding of the relative values of not only the conventional type of child 
caring work, but likewise vast areas of work with normal children which had hitherto 
been very completely ignored in the National Conference proceedings—work such as 
that of Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, ¥Y.W. and Y.M.C.A. group forma- 
tions, the whole recreational movement, the various religious movements, centering in 
the early experiences of adolescence, and gradually evolving the phrase which he used— 
“the Family is the unit of the social work movement”; or that gradual expanse of the 
need for a method and treatment which we characterize today as social case work, 
and which is as greatly misunderstood within this very Conference as it is in communi- 
ties and groups on the outside. He gave a new lift to the progress of ideas by 
suggesting the need within the Division on Children for a consideration of the actual 
contributions toward human welfare which children’s organizations are supposed to be 
making, and the extent to which the enormous resources of the child welfare group 
could be increasingly diverted into channels where their influences would react upon 
practically all children. The public school as a primary child caring agency was, to 
all intents and purposes, formally introduced to the Conference in the meetings of the 
Division on Children at Atlantic City. 

In r91g—ten years after the Roosevelt-Washington Conference—Miss Lathrop, 
with the war as a thing of the past, brought another group of people together in an 
international conference, also held at Washington. This conference, in addition to 
considering the needs of those children that were the special objects of the 1909 con- 
ference, included the more fundamental subjects of labor and education and health for 
all children. That conference advanced new standards, added new values, and gave 
a broader concept to the whole field of child welfare, relating the child caring agencies 
in proper perspective to all the other child welfare movements in the field. Every 
basic principle of the 1909 standards was re-emphasized in 1919, while mothers’ 
assistance, adequate wage income, the destructive aspects of illegitimacy, the special 
needs of the physically handicapped, the bearing of mental hygiene on all the problems 
of childhood, rural social work, the special functions of the juvenile courts, and the 
necessity for all children’s organizations to add to their fund of scientific information 
in regard to the best methods of care, were considered in addition. 

We have in these United States approximately 7,000 organizations engaged in 
some form of child caring or child protecting work. Included in this group are institu- 
tions, shelters, maternity homes, and child placing and child protective societies. No 
one knows how great is the total expenditure of these agencies, but, based upon the 
returns from some of the larger states, it is conservative to say that these very organiza- 
tions spend each year a sum total running into the hundreds of millions. They have 
in care at all times an average of approximately 250,000 children who have been 
removed from their own homes for a great variety of causes, with ill-health and poverty 
as the predominating causes. “They care for a number considerably in excess of the 
average of 250,000 in care throughout the whole year. The total number is certainly 
as high as 400,0c0o—it may even go up to 500,000. The length of time which these 
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children are in care varies from days to years, but the essential thing to keep in mind 
is that just as much good or evil may be done in the short periods as in long periods 
of care. 

How far, then, do these 7,000 agencies, caring for this vast annual army of children, 
spending these many millions of dollars, contribute to the total of human happiness 
and to the advancement of family and civic life in their respective communities? How 
far do they suffer from the application of out-worn principles? How far are they in 
ignorance of what really is effective and essentially constructive? How far do they 
show the first glimmerings of a conception that different standards of values must be 
applied to the various types of agencies engaged in child caring work? How far do 
these same agencies in their daily work show any concepts of their belief in funda- 
mental values, in the perfecting and stabilizing of family life, and in the enormous 
resources that lie within the relationship of parent and child? How far are they aware 
of the evils and dangers involved in the creation of great groups of people, who, to 
say the worst, live on the backs of children, and who often, to say the best, just feebly 
assist the children in their adjustments and introductions to the complexities of life? 

A wealthy and public-spirited citizen has just given the largest S.P.C.C. in the 
country a detention home costing with its endowment four or five million dollars, yet 
at the risk of seeming impertinence and intrusion I offer the opinion that the sum total 
of accomplishment of the gift will be slight, for it substitutes brick and mortar equip- 
ment for a service which can be provided only by unusual human beings of great 
intelligence working through the forces of family life. 

Why give superlative praise to an institution which spends $1,500 a year on each 
of 1,500 half-orphan boys whose mothers just happen to be poor, when health work for 
200,000 children in the public schools is most imperfect, when this large group includes 
2,000 children living in poverty with incipient heart diseases—many of which will be- 
come chronic? For these same children as adults are going to orphan their children. 

Why give $10,000,000 to found an industrial training school in a small city and 
neglect the maternal death rate throughout the whole state, so that many children as 
orphans will never get enough care to make them efficient to take any training at 
adolescence ? 

Keep in mind the sequence of standards as outlined in 1909. We are told that 
home life is the highest and finest product of civilization, yet, day by day in the opera- 
tions of public and private officials dealing with children this principle is ignored; 
children are removed because of poverty. 

We seem not to realize as fully as we might that even an ignorant parent can bring 
rare and special abilities to the problems of his own children, that the daily affairs of 
the family have an educational content of great value, that mothers and fathers are 
the basic forces through which the protective and cultural things of civilization seek 
their expression, that the family is the most fundamental place in which to work out 
civic or social reforms, that there is something in the parenthood relationship upon 
which we are not sufficiently building. 

Society all through the ages has been constantly prone to seek substitutes for things 
which never can be made to equal the original article. The values of parenthood are 
things that we need to explore. They may be of little use in many homes at the present 
time, but they are elemental and fundamental things in the life of society. If the 
millions and millions now invested in plant and equipment and foster care equipment, 
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and the millions spent in annual maintenance of foster children could be expended in 
the channels of training parents to do their jobs, and keeping parents alive for their 
jobs, the results achieved would be vast in comparison with the really puerile attain- 
ments which hold for these agencies today. Careful child welfare work involves a 
knowledge of the forces back of the child in his person, in his family, in his group. 
Yet it must be said, without any tendency to be overcritical, that throughout the 
whole field of child care the group honestly and intelligently concerned in getting and 
valuing such information is so small as to be almost negligible in numbers. 

Let us not forget for an instant that all the child welfare, including child caring, 
agencies represented in this Conference are only a small fraction of the total number 
operating in the country. We develop standards here—but so many outside of the 
Conference are utterly indifferent to what we say or do. In some protected Italian 
towns the “‘grandeur that was Rome’’ flourished for almost two centuries after Rome 
took to sliding—but these same towns had little effect on the rest of Italy because the 
old economic foundations had been destroyed. Do we know whether the child caring 
agencies of this Conference are on a firm foundation ? 

We need to think of how we can spread an understanding of new values. Which 
is the most important—health promotion work throughout the community, adequate 
wages, good housing, good educational methods, and good teachers, or a fine institu- 
tion, or a fine children’s aid society? Why pay more to the executive of the children’s 
society than we pay to the state superintendent of schools? Why not have a scale of 
values so that the child caring agency won’t be counted in the minds of the public as 
necessarily the best type of children’s work? Let us get people out of the attitude that 
giving money for foster care necessarily means that children will be helped. Let us 
place higher values upon health and education, upon the good family caring agency; 
upon the good juvenile court, upon good recreational work, upon the well-run kinder- 
garten, upon the day nursery that has a social vision, upon fresh air work that tides 
the children of the poor over the hot months so that their family associations and con- 
tacts need not necessarily be permanently broken. Let us see the relationship between 
the expenditures of different types of organizations. The Federal Children’s Bureau 
at no time in its history has spent more than $600,000 in any given year, yet its total 
cumulative effect on the work of making conditions better for childhood throughout 
the whole country is undoubtedly greater than the combined services of a vast number 
of so-called child caring agencies. The National Child Health Council, the National 
Child Labor Committee, the National Child Hygiene Association, the Child Welfare 
League of America, the interpreters of children like Healy, Campbell, Bronner, and 
Angelo Patri, in his editorials, are worth whole regiments of those who do the lower 
scale but popularly known child welfare work. 

Through failure to study the needs and possibilities of the children coming to 
them, the children’s agencies in the private field are saddled with many children who, 
because of mental and physical handicaps, can never be made to yield a return com- 
mensurate with what it costs to keep them. Selection is a process which is essential 
to the work of any effective agency. The universities and colleges are doing it because 
they are unable to provide for all the students who knock at their gates. The analogy 
holds true with reference to children’s agencies—no organization, no group of organ- 
izations in a city or state, can receive and help all children referred for care, and there- 
fore, if resources are to be used to the best advantage, if the best is to be given to those 
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who can profit from the best, if quality of service is to count as against quantity, we 
must know something about those whom we help, and yet all about us are the evidences 
that what has been so constantly urged is ignored with an indifference that fails of 
description in any language. 

These many sets of standards referred to again and again tell of the advantages 
that come to children through foster families in contrast with institutions. There is not 
the slightest doubt in the mind of any thoughtful person that, if there could be assured 
to each needy child all of those gifts and enrichments that are the heart and life of 
good families, very few child caring agencies in the land would have a single excuse for 
existence. But those who urge the importance and value of foster family care so 
constantly ignore its application in terms of even average standards. Undoubtedly 
a very great deal of that which is characterized as foster family care for children is 
poor, indifferent, and bad. In agency after agency the few brief points stressed at 
Washington as of the utmost importance are ignored, and little is known about the 
children, little is known about the families, and when these two evils are brought 
together there is no alchemy that can make the result good. 

Child placing agencies, by the quality of work which they have done, have justly 
earned the questioning, the doubts, the indecision as to whether families versus institu- 
tions is really a settled question. I have come to feel that, due to the lack of elemental 
things, due to a lack which is wholly inexcusable, a vast number of children in foster 
families are treated to a neglect, to a drying up of their talents and qualities which offer 
no arguments in the minds of the general public for cessation in institutional develop- 
ment. We adopt out with light and careless touches; we place children in families 
worse than those from which they originally came; we place them in families—due 
to our faulty methods of work—which are no true index of the stream of normal, 
wholesome family life flowing through the communities. We have preached and 
taught an untruth in our statements that all through the land there are innumerable 
families of high standards ready to receive innumerable children. Nothing could be 
more fallacious—nothing could be further from the truth. Only in so far as child 
caring work is preceded by thoughtful and understanding reception and by constant 
reiteration that no child is to be taken unless there is absolute necessity for its removal, 
can we see adequate family foster home resources sufficient to meet their needs. 

The social standards, the physical standards, the caliber of social work done, the 
type of person usually engaged for the job, are below the standards which we set for 
good, wholesome, and normal family life. We fail constantly to see the inherent 
strength that lies in the family. If education and health are the foundations of good 
family life, their lack increases the army of neglected children. 

At a comparatively modest cost, the destructive tendencies can be checked through 
health and education. The child welfare agencies as a whole do not realize this truth. 
The work is superficial in that thousands of children are taken who could better be 
cared for in their homes. They are cared for under conditions which do not help them, 
by people who never understand them, with results that do not raise the standards 
of living in the communities concerned. 

The enormous interests concerned with the problem of child caring work, on the 
whole, ignore the factors of health, of education, or recreation, of adequate vocational 
preparation, of mental and social hygiene, and of the principles of true religion. We 
seek ever to find panaceas through the machinery of organization—now it is institutions, 
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again it is foster family homes, again it is the juvenile court. All are of little avail in 
the absence of a true understanding of the factors involved, the fundamental values 
of parenthood, the importance of trained parenthood, the significance of the unselfish 
relationship which is inherent with most parental contacts, and which is lost sight of 
completely by great groups interested in the care of children. 

The standards ignored in 1909 are still ignored. The work of juvenile courts, 
of industrial schools, of children’s institutions, of child-placing societies, as a whole, 
touch only the shell of their problems. We can never expect to build up a group of 
people who can provide for an unlimited number of children all those qualities which 
go into the relationship of the average family group. There is an artistry in the work 
of even the ignorant parent which is too completely ignored in modern social 
case work. 

The quickest way to help the children of a community, to prevent children becom- 
ing dependent or neglected or delinquent is to touch those forces which break down 
family life. The great bulk of child caring agencies have an infinitesimal effect upon 
the forces that destroy family life. These agencies have few communal contacts. 
They do not affect standards of health or education because they frequently ignore 
those elemental things themselves. 

Conditions holding among child caring agencies in different parts of the country 
show the utter impossibility of our modernizing even a fair portion of them. What 
they do represents futility in the face of great need. It is better to keep a child with 
its mother, even if the care is less than average, than to provide good care under foster 
auspices. It is better that a thousand children receive good health supervision and 
that their early difficulties are anticipated through social work in the public schools 
than that one hundred be given superlatively fine care under foster auspices. The idea 
of prevention plays little part in social work for children. 

Maternity homes have little or no preventive effect upon the problem of illegit- 
imacy. The industrial, recreational, and social condition leading to the breakdown of 
individual lives goes on quite untouched. Such standards as have been proposed in 
the field of illegitimacy do not represent the ideas of a very large group. Through 
the avenues of health and social work in the field of education different racial and reli- 
gious groups can be brought to work together such as is not possible when we are split 
off into different institutional and foster agency camps. 

We have little realized what it costs to do good child caring work, measured by 
the standards worked out by the best agencies. For the children they have in care, 
and there are few such agencies, we are safe in saying that relatively few of the army of 
several hundred thousand or more children cared for away from their own homes at 
this moment in the United States are insured anything other than indifferent care. 
The honest realization of this condition, made necessary by elemental factors which we 
have hitherto ignored, will force us to use our money, not for orphan asylums, but to 
keep children from being orphans; to use our money not for industrial schools, but to 
keep children from being delinquents; to use our money not to maintain an army 
of professional workers providing foster care, but to see to it that very few children 
are denied the privileges which go with trained and intelligent parenthood. 

Is there not some connection between the kind of care I have just described and 
the very evident institutional development which is going on throughout the country ? 
First it is a beneficial order; now it is a church group; again it is a beneficial order; 
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now it is a new foundation committed irrevocably to an institutional project; while we 
cry: “But such are not needed.” 

Have we examined into the philosophy which surrounds the thing we call the 
foster care of a child? Have we realized fully what it means to try to find, through 
staffs, through families or through institutions, those things which we say every child 
must have; those things which many workers for children fool themselves and the 
general public into thinking they secure for the children who come to them for care ? 
Do we understand the psychology, the mental aspects of group care for children? 
Some of us even have become so mad as to say that all children at certain times in 
their lives should be cared for apart from their parents. Do we have a sense of values 
as to which is the most important—the building of an institutional or organization 
group which we can see, or the conserving of the intangible values of health, education, 
and morality which we find it so hard to see? 

Don’t let us deceive ourselves. There is much that is not fundamental about 
foster family work, and there is much that is not fundamental about foster institutional 
work. If good social work is done on the family basis, abuses will be corrected. If 
good social work is done on the institutional basis, the transition into family care is 
inevitable. We must realize the allurements, to lay and professional, of form and 
figure on the institutional side—its pageantry—and the danger we are in for taking 
these as evidences of a solidity of service which may, or may not, exist. 

The state, we are told, must inspect and supervise the work of these welfare 
agencies throughout all of their various activities. Few states begin to inspect. .The 


difficulties on the score of inspection of placements in families are almost insurmount- 
able, and yet there are 150,000 in foster families. In no state is there anything like 
careful supervision of foster family work, and few of us seem to realize the inherent 
and almost insurmountable obstacles that face the intrusion of the state into family 


life. Nor do even social workers see we can institutionalize families very quickly. 
Annual visitations by the best of public officials to foster homes are fraught with danger. 
Their visits to the institutional groups—largely because the public officials are over- 
worked—rarely amount to that interplay between experts, or the expert and the novice, 
which, we are told, is one of the values in inspection. No, our protection of children 
does not lie, to any very large degree, in what is to be secured on the inspection side. 
Inspection and state supervision are terms to play with, but hardly to worry about. 

Health work is vital to children. This is a truism, but surveys of the work of 
children’s organizations up and down the land show that we are still a long way from 
providing a reasonable health supervision for the children in care. Now it is Connec- 
ticut, again it is Pennsylvania, or Delaware, or New York, or some other state, which 
produces acute conditions and which are so generally characterized by a lack of true 
medical care. There is a predestination in the lives of human beings which we con- 
stantly overlook, and health is one of its great determinants. Biographies of great 
men show very generally that they enjoyed good health in childhood, but great men 
come out of the mass of children of each generation. How far do we kill or handicap 
potential greatness? Ward says: “Capacity is latent everywhere; it is opportunity 
that is rare, not ability.” If, as Ruskin says: ‘There is no wealth but life,” then, for 
God’s sake let this life be saturated with health. 

Our health service for children must reach back into their families, for, again, 
parents and children are interrelated, yet to most children’s agencies, the health of a 
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sick mother, the thumping, limping heart of a father, are unknown, or of no concern, 
if known. The forward-looking children’s and family agencies are doing more and 
more health work, because through health there are opened up avenues of truly pre- 
ventive work, of happiness promotion, excelling in importance pretty much every- 
thing else that is done, and yet this health work forms but a negligible part of the total 
cost of the agencies in question. Child health clinics, workmen’s compensation laws, 
protection of the health of women, have done more to protect children and to make 
children happy than have the child caring agencies. Nutrition is a vital part of the 
life of children and of their future efficiency—yet children’s agencies are only skimming 
the surface of this vital subject. 

Our superficiality takes expression either in a complete indifference toward the 
thing we call social case work or a blindness to the difficulty involved in making a 
social case work program of general and profound application in a community. There 
would be never a protest to the application of social case work in its true essence— 
that sympathetic, guarded, considerate, thoughtful, penetrating understanding of a 
human being, and the understanding and the assistance of this same person to restored 
independence or to happy normal and creative adjustments with the life about him. 
But this type of case work can be realized only through the abilities of the rarest types 
of human beings. 

What are some aspects of this process we call social case work? ‘Few lives are 
written when careers are described.”” Each individual knows more about himself 
than any other individual—but does not necessarily diagnose himself best. Each 
person with reasonable qualifications has the right to live his own life and complete 
his own experiences. Experience transcends everything else. We must justify our 
methods and plans to the individuals we are working with. The unusual is always 
happening with each of us. We always tend to a prejudicial point of view about other 
people. We should prophesy with reluctance about particular human beings. The 
truth does not always make us free. The hope of the world is with its children. 

What things are involved in this method—this technique called social case work ? 
What does it mean for those who set out to help a child? It is our desire to make this 
world a happier place to live in. Those of us who work with people in intimate and 
personal ways have unusual opportunities for making the world happier if we but use 
our professional tools in the right way, and, of course, our best tool is the mental con- 
cept we have about our work and the ability with which this concept may enable us 
to understand people better than we now do and to assist them to understand us; 
for, as social workers, a very grave difficulty is presented in that they are so little under- 
stood and so frequently not accepted by their patients. The wonderfully mysterious 
thing we call human life when it presents itself to the social worker to be understood 
calls for the possession of a sobering array of qualities and comprehensions. 

It must be borne in upon us constantly that the outward expressions which we 
social workers so often catch are false indicators of the real life which is going on within 
the minds and hearts of those we are studying. Samuel meant this when he said, 
“Man looketh on the outward appearance, but God looketh on the heart.” We can 
never really know another person. The more abnormal they are, there will still be 
contents of their lives which we cannot know or understand. Each of us is the 
possessor of an inner sanctuary or holy place which we try not to let even our closest 
friends invade. We may despoil and defile this part of our personality, but that is a 
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different thing from having someone else do it, certainly very different from having 
another person violate it by force. 

Social case work tends too often to a crystallizing of personal evaluations, and the 
injury resulting from imperfect decisions in this particular affect seriously all the 
parties involved. Says Chesterton: “Believe me, you never know the best about men 
till you know the worst about them. It does not dispose of their strange human souls 
to know that they were exhibited to the world as impossibly impeccable waxworks, 
who never looked after a woman or knew the meaning of a bribe. I tell you it is true 
of the rich fools and rascals as it is true of every poor footpad and pickpocket—that 
only God knows how good they have tried to be. God alone knows what the conscience 
can survive or how a man who has lost his honor will still try to save his soul.” 

Mill in his essay on liberty says that the most ignorant person knows more about 
himself than the wisest person can ever possibly know about another than himself. 
We are very prone to ignore this principle, so much so that the emphasis in most of our 
case work is objective rather than subjective. We dash off to see the landlords and 
teachers, employers, relatives, and friends before the person most concerned has been 
given the opportunity to reveal himself to us. Not that he can or will tell us all, 
but he can and will tell us more than we usually get. So we stress information coming 
from sources outside the patient’s life, sources often knowing only the outer shell of 
the person we are studying. The social case worker’s services are needed in the task 
of analysis and diagnosis. The patient can often present a mass of facts bewildering 
in extent and yet be helpless in understanding how they relate him to his place in the 
community, and, of course, the help he receives from the social diagnostician has little 
or great value depending on the amount of self-revealing he does. So many of us are 
inarticulate. We truly cannot reveal or fully explain ourselves to others, at least so 
as to give fair and accurate pictures. Certainly this inarticulateness is an obstacle, 
saving when the good social physician or social worker assists us to an opening of doors 
of the very existence of which we are often in ignorance. It is worth remembering 
that the crude and faulty pictures we get of our patients, which seem to necessitate a 
lot of objective inquiries, tend to a violation of privacies which could well be kept if 
we began our job with more knowledge. 

To express, to create, to give out, are inherent human qualities and these qualities 
lead to that inevitable variety of experiences that makes up the individual and collective 
life of any community. It is more essential to an individual’s own development that 
he live in an untidy way, responsible for what he does, than to live in absolute order, 
yet protesting all the time against his surroundings. It is more essential that a person 
feel the greatest freedom in the making of imperfect choices and selections for which 
he is responsible than to live under a forced environment, unsought and at heart 
unaccepted. The ill-kept neighborhood, with dirty streets, lack of beauty, and other 
distracting things, is just as likely to develop the personal initiative and responsibility 
which the world needs as to have these same people living under better conditions 
to which they have not been educated and against which they continually protest. 

The unmarried mother knows more about a vital side of unmarried maternity 
than do her sisters who have never suffered her tragedy. Poverty must actually be 
endured to be understood. Only the prisoner can describe what it means to live in 
prison. Only the delinquent before the court can really know how it feels to be tried 
in a court of law. The man who has been an alcoholic and has overcome his weakness 
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has had experiences that can never be imparted by word or print to those who have 
always been abstemious; and so the list may go on. We who treat those who suffer 
from every social ill must realize that over and over lack of experience prevents us 
from really understanding the job in hand. The person who is married knows more 
how to advise the married woman facing serious home difficulty than can that person 
who has never made the adjustments which are the part of marriage experiences. 

There must be no arbitrary handing down of “ wise” directions, or oracular state- 
ments. There is nothing mysterious or subtle about the things we are trying to do. 
Unless the patient comprehends the thing we are trying to do we are in a measure fail- 
ing. The doctors long ago realized that an informed patient is a helpful patient. The 
same observation holds true for social work. The man in jail will be more truly helped 
if the reason of his punishment is made clear to him. The withholding of relief, the 
separation of a child from its family, and all the many other tasks we are called upon 
to do are capable of being viewed in a clear light, of being explained and also 
understood. Unless mind meets mind in such a matter the foundations will never 
be safe. 

We tend so constantly to reduce life to routine and stereotyped phrases and 
formulas. Our vision is clouded so that the pictures of what we see bear little real 
index to the things about us. This boy with a love for music may become a great 
musician. The girl with a few sketches to her record may have all the possibilities of 
a great artist. The sordid, enslaved person before us may need only another setting 
to reveal qualities and characteristics calling for respect, if not love. The things people 
do and say are far more wonderful than the things we write about them. A human 
being is the most absorbingly interesting thing in the world. 

We are rarely neutral in what we say or do for other people. We are for or against 
the men and women with whom we work and live. To be judicial is to be a rare person. 
‘Judge not that ye be not judged” contains a meaning which we are only beginning 
to glean. Living people stir our emotions and when our emotions are stirred our preju- 
dices are likewise aroused. Therefore a warm-hearted, sympathetic, understanding, 
yet fair and strong-minded person represents a kind of supreme flowering of civilization. 

The things that men as a mass are going to do can be pictured with great accuracy, 
but that which a particular individual within the mass may do is bound up in mysteries 
and probabilities which we cannot surmise. How much more hopeful social work would 
be if we could only understand this thought. 

We are told that the truth will make us free. It does when the men who hear the 
truth spoken live the truth and tell the truth themselves. The truth is sharp and often 
unlovely and when presented in the life of an individual arouses our prejudice, our 
ignorance, and often our opposition and injustice. Our clients and patients know us 
better than we know ourselves at times, and hence they tell us only half-truths or 
quarter-truths. Having the truth told to you involves the responsibility of knowing 
how to handle it and treat it wisely. So often a truthful story works to the injury of 
the person who tells it. 

We expect a person to reveal to us in a few hours things which they have taken 
years to live and we expect to appraise these things according to their worth, although 
we lack the perspective which can come only with time. Excepting as children 
deep and profound changes come slowly in our lives. A single event may affect, and 
often does affect, a child’s whole future life. Because it is plastic its early years are 
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the determining years, but such is not true of the adult. Habits going back many 
years, set ways and methods of living, make impossible anything but slow change. 
In fact, the quick revolutionary change of front is unnatural and also dangerous in 
most instances. 

One of the most serious defects in our philosophy as to what is good technique 
in social case work centers about our failure to realize that the average man and the 
average woman are not capable of doing well all those things that enter into social 
case work in its highest form, and we are average people. We must, therefore, think 
out more protective and preventive processes, so that instead of talking about social 
case work for great masses of human beings we will emphasize the preventive elements 
in lives and communities so as to free more and more people from needing the services 
of these super-specialists. 

I realize that in taking this point of view I run counter to the prevailing opinion 
of many whose work and lives I value most highly; but certainly, if the protection of 
children—separate from their own families—rests solely or largely upon the existence 
of social case work such as I have described, then I very freely say that I see no way 
whereby they can be protected. Consider the abilities, the intellectual and personal 
equipments, of those of us engaged in children’s work. By what right do we claim a 
superiority in knowledge and power and understanding? Think of staff workers in 
institutions who get twenty-five, thirty, and forty dollars a month, and then consider 
the problems presented to them for solution in the lives of children day by day. If 
ability is required to do the thing described as social case work, where is the ability to 
be found, and how prevailing is it in children’s work ? 

Think of our lack of experience and training in the care of children, of our assump- 
tion that there is not very much that is decisive in the fact of parenthood. Think 
of how we come and go, how short are our terms of service with most of our organiza- 
tions, how most of us are in the thirty-year-old group telling the fifty-year-old group 
how to treat their children. Consider how frequently we need social case work our- 
selves, but won’t take it when it is offered. How utterly impossible it is to do all the 
things the books stipulate because we are not interested, or our boards are not inter- 
ested in a qualitative service, and this in spite of the fact that children must have a 
qualitative care. Just where do we go with our battered army and rain soaked powder ? 
An army implies training. Where do we get our training? What kind of training is 
it? Are there fifty children’s agencies in the whole country—fifty out of seven thou- 
sand—that give practical training in the art—yes and science—of child care? Some 
say “Yes”; others “No.” But the odds favor the latter. What do we offer to these 
workers in the way of study and research? Is a profession ground out or down in a 
treadmill of superficialities ? 

The public school is the finest agency yet devised for the development of high 
standards of civilization. It is being looked to for the development of character and 
for the development of efficiency. It is our duty to create in children a sense of duty, 
a love of beauty, the understanding of spiritual things, color, form, art, for these are 
the basis of true living. We have spent much precious time debating the worth of 
wholly transient work for children, failing so many times to get close to the real heart 
of the matter. I beg of you not to further delay in determining that these admitted 
values should be brought to children even if we have to wreck or dissolve a great mass 
of so-called child welfare or child caring equipment. 
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Dr. Marty, Inspector of Schools of Toronto, in an article on “Education and 
Citizenship,” says: “One of the most hopeful signs of the New Era which we have 
entered is the quickened sense of public responsibility in the matter of education. The 
importance of education looms larger today in the mind of the general public than ever 
before. The world has had an object lesson on the mighty influence of education in 
shaping national life and ideals, or in other words, “in making for citizenship.’ It 
was the influence of the school and of the college with their doctrine of “‘ Will to Power’’ 
which transformed the ideals of the German people in one generation, and we have 
good authority for believing that a thoroughly nationalized system of education has 
been utilized to shape the ideals of the people of Japan. The thinking public, pushing 
these facts to their logical conclusion, may well ask: “What may we not accomplish 
in the cause of good citizenship if education will concentrate on directing the minds of 
the youth of the nation toward the importance of spiritual values in life as against 
the material? If one generation of educational propaganda can result in complete 
national deterioration, what can it not accomplish if directed towards national uplift ?’’ 

Accordingly our conception of the scope of education has been much enlarged 
within the last few years. Education is no longer confined to the acquisition of skill 
in the use of tools of education, nor to the acquisition of knowledge, or even of culture 
through acquaintance with the storehouses of the past. The problem of education 
is being recognized as the problem of citizenship in its fullest sense—citizenship in the 
community and in the nation. It must be clear that not upon the school alone falls 
the responsibility of shaping the citizenship of tomorrow. So great a task demands 
that the school should have the active co-operation of all the educational, moral, and 
religious forces in the community, whether these forces emanate from the social institu- 
tions of the home and the church or from the various organizations which form a part 
of our complex social system. 

There is much difference of opinion as to how the school shall educate for the char- 
acter which stands for a high type of citizenship. Some are of the opinion that the 
training should be incidental through the teaching of history and literature. Some 
think that the introduction of the Bible as a textbook would be the solution. It must 
not be forgotten that the Bible and catechism were taught in the schools of Ger- 
many with great assiduity, and yet the nation was not saved from materialism. 
Much, of course, depends upon the personality of the teacher; but the most spir- 
itually endowed teacher cannot accomplish the desired result without the co-operation 
of the varied forces of the community. Here is one reason why the profession 
should welcome and utilize any organization that seeks to co-operate in the cause 
of education. There is another factor involved in citizenship which is practical 
rather than ideal. It is utilitarian and economic, for the first obligation of citizenship 
is self-support. The school should help the child to find himself in life. It should give 
the primary training that will form the best basis for his future specialization. Aside 
from the right of every child to all the education he is capable of receiving, it is well 
to remember that it is wisdom on our part to build up an intelligent, highly trained 


democracy. 
For every child denied the right to grow 
Beneath the flag shall be its secret foe. 


Social work in the schools means the understanding of the personal problems of 
children caught at a time when they are easiest to understand and handle. Social case 
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work with children in the public schools presents few of the abnormalities and intru- 
sions which hold true in the case of children removed from their own homes. Let 
private funds initiate and extend this service of social work in the public school. 
Ultimately the expense will be borne in large part by the public educational authorities. 

I will leave to others to indicate the difficulties of family work or prison case work. 
We emphasize the machine—the organization, forgetting that principles and ideas are 
what endure in institutions or organizations, and that many of the latter are built 
around that which cannot be called ideas. 

The juvenile courts, the industrial schools, have great values in limited directions. 
Yet the juvenile court in only a few places has realized the thing which eighteen and 
twenty years ago was prophesied for it as a general development. The juvenile court 
too frequently doesn’t operate at all, or, when it does, so constantly forgets that only 
through qualitative work can children be helped. The machine is geared to suck in 
en masse rather than to operate selectively for the children of a community. 

The agencies to which the juvenile court refers certain of its special wards, par- 
ticularly the industrial school, call for interpretation, criticism, and change. A review 
of industrial school work at strategic spots reveals unquestionably the fact that, due 
to a very general lack of social case work, these same schools yield infinitesimal results 
in proportion to their great cost and outlay. This is not said in criticism of all staffis— 
devoted and preciously unselfish workers serve here as in other fields—but they are 
facing colossal and insuperable difficulties in the problems presented to them. Children 
frequently arrive too late to be helped, and because of pressure, insufficient under- 
standing, and overcrowding within the organizations, they pass through in a hurried 
fashion, in a vain attempt to have attached to them, as in passing, some slight new 
self-control or new experience which must be made to offset great and overpowering 
character twists or environmental maladjustments. Is this not a time to say that the 
industrial schools do not prevent delinquency, and that, moreover, the juvenile court, 
because of the imperfections which permeate it, does not pull as weighty an oar as we 
have been led to hope for. 

We are superficial in our general attitude toward the extension of state services 
in the field of child welfare. In spite of the fact that much that is being done by the 
private agencies is poorly done, there persists the myth that where the state in its 
collective capacity operates, it does poor work. This is regardless of the fact that in 
many states, as Massachusetts, Ohio, Rhode Island, and Minnesota, and again the 
Federal Children’s Bureau, produce outstanding examples of the highest type of work, 
but under public control. Private work does not afford in many, many instances, 
those protections to staff members which assist in building up a good personnel. 
There is no assurance of tenure, no assurance of protection in the years to come for 
the performance of faithful service at the present time. Moreover, there is a load of 
child caring work which involves great risks and few possibilities in return. The 
children who suffer from a long accumulation of mental, physical, and character ills 
are primarily the responsibility of the state. The private agencies should use their 
resources for the more hopeful, more promising, and more pioneering types of work. In 
many communities the existing private agencies do a lot of useless work, and their 
resources available for good work are utterly inadequate. We should be more 
courageous in working to a larger and larger assumption by the state of what is just as 
much its problem as is that of health and education. 
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The financial aspects of the problem deserve far more time than is available in 
this whole evening. We simply have not faced the total cost of child caring work, 
either in terms of a good job for an individual child, or good work for all children, and 
we hardly dare to face the cost of work poorly done. It costs from $600 to $1500 per 
year per child in the care of foster institutional agencies. These average costs at the 
highest point are greater than the total average income for the average American family. 
The responsibility for the expenditure of such sums of money on individual children 
is great. Comparatively few of those who receive children realize how great it is. 
The true realization of all that is involved in the foster care of children forces every 
thoughtful student to agree that there is something appalling in the fact that not enough 
money can be found to give even average care to all the children at present in care. 
And then there is the sham of our rivalry and competition. 

Home finding work when well done,—and that is the only way to do it,—is some- 
thing different from the free-for-all grabbing which characterizes so much that passes 
for home finding work. What is the best way to help children? To take one from 
a family and spend $800.00 a year on it, leaving a mother and four children behind, 
the latter struggling under a low standard of living, or to put into the family the amount 
which would otherwise have been spent in a foster home? You see the answer to 
this question, but great numbers of people can’t even guess at it. The approach 
which we make in our appeals in our fiscal statements quite conceals these cost factors- 
We talk of placing and supervising a needy child in a foster home at a flat rate of 
$50 a head, and this type of dishonest statement cheapens in the minds of the general 
public what is essentially a costly and expensive service. We accumulate capital for 
future uncertainties when priceless opportunities wait helplessly at our doors because 
of lack of funds. If all the child welfare agencies in the country were efficiently man- 
aged, and doing all the most valuable things first, using all of their income, and generous 
portions of their capital, such a hole could be cut in the problem of juvenile dependency 
and neglect as to make the task for the next generation a very much simpler one. We 
lose our heads in contemplation of large scale organ’ ations. Helping people is a retail 
job and the mammoth organization may not succeed so easily in working out the 
details of intimate personal service. Mere organization does not insure spiritual 
things. 

We are extravagant, and therefore superficial, in the estimates we make of our 
own successes. The normal percentage of success in human attainments for the whole 
community is discouragingly low, yet great numbers of children’s executives unblush- 
ingly claim percentages of 80, 90, and 95 per cent of successful work for the children 
in care. In view of the way we do our job, by what mysticism or chicanery is it 
made so successful? Helping children involves trained service. How much training 
do we get, and how do we get it? The almost general observation is that the 
entrance upon this amazingly difficult task of working with children is haphazard and 
a matter of chance. We fail to realize how interdependent we are; how, if our objects 
are to be achieved, we must work together. This interrelative co-operation attitude 
is not helped at the present time because of the particular and special ways in which 
we emphasize and exaggerate our religious and racial prejudices. It is not possible 
to have a community-wide, non-sectarian child caring organization in view of the trend 
of affairs throughout our religious and racial lives. Sectarian and denominational 
lines, for the present at least, are more sharply drawn, racial animosities are more 
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sharply drawn; therefore, if religion, pure and undefiled, is to seek out all the hidden 
places in our lives, it must be through things still more fundamental than those that 
engross most of us in children’s work. What are these things? They are health and 
education. Through them every destructive element that exists in life today is sub- 
ject to attack and control. 

Education—the realization as to the superimportance of the public schools as 
child caring and child training organizations becomes more and more evident. There 
are undoubtedly difficulties in working out our educational program, but the future 
of this country rests upon a unified common school system—not parochial schools— 
not private schools, but public schools, and in view of what happens to children now— 
due to the imperfections of our school system—there awaits a mighty opportunity in 
the field of truly preventive, truly creative social work in the public schools. Parents 
get their training from parents in childhood. There is no end to the evil of woe if we 
wait until their children become parents before we begin their training process. © Social 
work in the public schools is the new E] Dorado! 

We must revamp our projects of care to the physically handicapped child, and 
to cease this institutionalizing of children who are normal mentally but whose bodies 
are imperfect physically. The more abnormal] the body, the more normal must be 
the daily life. We need to take a sounder point of view as to the whole mental hygiene 
of children—not to say that every child must be “‘psyched”—but to take from the 
psychologists the essential things that they have to give us and to apply them in our 
daily work so that all of the children, all of the people whom we reach, may be better 
understood. It is wild for those in the mental hygiene field to say that every child 
must receive the individual personal service and analysis of the trained mental 
hygienist. There are not enough such in the world to do the job for even a tiny per- 
centage of the children living today. 

What I have said does not mean an immediate scrapping of work and interest for 
dependent, neglected, and delinquent children. The vast resources in the hands of 
these agencies need to be melted down and run into other molds. Our money will be 
made available for family preservation; we will board children with their own parents; 
we will give family relief out of our largess and with the family agencies standing by re- 
fuse tocastoureyes. We will have money to make possible health work for children to 
the extent that they won’t need foster care. 

Let us be willing to agree that there should be scales of values applied to the 
children’s work of cities and states, and let us see which state can lead all the rest in 
the fundamental and embracive character of its newer kind of children’s work. Let us 
criticize ourselves and see that through self-analysis there can come progress; that we 
are too little prone to think fundamentally, to seek for cause and effect, to admit 
mistakes, to admit fallibility. Let us be open-minded to the question as to whether 
the general improvement in community life in place after place in the country is not 
more than the product of better wages, of good schools, of health work, of recreational 
control, of mothers’ assistance, of mental hygiene, than all the so-called child caring, 
and even the family caring, agencies. Let us look into the field of prevention, of 


science, to see how far birth control, family limitation, training for parenthood, can 
be made a general possession; to see if we can view its possibility, not as the essence 


of impurity, but rather the opposite, spelling healthy, normal, happy lives for children 
who are wanted. 
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It is what happens ultimately and constantly within the family that makes or 
breaks our civilization. Let us come to see what children really are. Each day the 
world is made anew through its childhood; each day countless opportunities are 
offered to us through our children. Let us catch their love for the beautiful, their 
love of sport, of play, of art, of truth and justice, the delicate fineness of all their sensi- 
bilities and capabilities, the numerous creative resources they have within them; 
then Jet us use their talents for that newer, finer life which is the great objective of 
social work. We must not use child welfare as a narcotic. Our accomplishments 
must not be solely in our dreams. They must be actual facts. America has a very 
different attitude toward its children from that of almost all other countries. This 
is fertile soil, and how rich will be the harvest if only we use the soil in the 
right way. 

The child welfare movement is engaged in a great fight. We are scattering our 
attacks. The fight can be won through concentration upon those conditions that are 
most productive of waste and neglect among children. There must be a transition 
from individual work to organized group or mass social work. It is so in medicine; 
it must be so in social work. These new concepts and acceptances of better points of 
view are needed because a great and serious discouragement is coming over those of 
us who are in social work. We fear we are not winning the fight; some fear we are 
losing it; and this element of uncertainty is one of the great things that makes it 
difficult to enlist the enthusiastic and vital spirit of a marching army of youth. Civil- 
ization is racing toward a goal. The contestants are of two kinds—the reactionaries 
and progressives. It is a question as to who gets there first. If civilization wins, it 
will do so through a healthy, educated, happy childhood. 

Our superficiality is not more completely expressed than in the confidence and 
weight of responsibility which we impose on what we call our boards of directors. 
Chosen largely by chance, often because of social position, absentee in fact for long 
periods each year, uninformed, swept by every wind of fancy, changing almost as 
constantly as our staffs, distant and remote from technique, casual in their contacts, 
blind to the science of the job, only superficially interested, more enamored of tradi- 
tion, of custom, and of what has been than of opening the doors to what must be, 
afraid of fundamentals, ever willing to support out-worn practices, shields to those who 
hurt and destroy children, touching only the outer rim of their problems, viewing 
children—the world’s most precious treasures—as through a glass darkly: these are 
characterizations which most of them deserve. Not all, to be sure, but many do, in 
high places and in low. Our hearts are sick. We have grown old with a hoary tradi- 
tion that directors, just because they happen to be directors, do much in the way of 
protection and safety for children. We do not stop to remember that a director who 
is not fundamentally interested may be a positive danger to the well-being of children. 
It is not necessary to define the duties of a director, other than to say that in spirit and 
reality they are more onerous than those of business corporation directors; yet because 
of the absence of the element of self-interest and profit, these duties are viewed as of 
passing importance; and this is a condition that will not change. Our thought and 
philosophy are “batter thin” if we think we can build up a great army of lay people 
who will constantly and intelligently execute all those endless services and tasks 
which are involved when you truly care for the child of the stranger as you would 
want him to care for your own. 
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I say all this in the face of my own happy contacts with directors and trustees. 
I say it in the face of ten years of rare friendship with one of the truest directors of a 
children’s agency that I ever expect to meet. Her empty place in the ranks will never 
be filled. Fine of mind, rich in culture and learning, with a heart of understanding 
such as Solomon prayed for, a trained technician, one who worked like and kept the 
hours of a professional, a true interpreter who saw the priceless value of qualitative 
work, faithful to the last second of her life—God knows that she brought such a wealth 
of ability and character to her service as to make it far, far above the average. There 
was no quality or gift of character she could have spared and yet have been what she 
needed to be in her daily services and efficiencies. She was a rare gift to social work, 
and yet, because of the very rarity of what she stood for, the way will be hard in many 
a community for many a lonely boy or girl who has to be taken from his own home. 
There can never be an unlimited storehouse of such people for board service. 

There is at hand for all of us the opportunity to re-write and remake this trouble- 
some world. We need to get a new evaluation of the millions upon millions upon 
millions of precious early years of childhood which each year are wasted. With the 
power for reconstruction presented to the world in the life of each new child there is 


that very hope which this old world needs. aoe 


“There is something which every gardener knows makes plants grow—not sun, 
or soil, or rain, but something which the gardener himself brings to the garden,” says 
Harrison Rhoades. If we do not see that our children—all children—yours and mine, 
need this extra something, this everlastingly sympathetic understanding and solicitous 


care; if we do not see that 


hat the leaves are to the forest, 
Ww light and air for food 
E’er their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood— 


so the children are to us, then this puzzled, discouraged old world, with its many streaks 
of hate, or religious and racial prejudice and bigotry, of ignorance, of ill-health and 
disease, of suppressed, not conquered, evil, will justify the tragic picture which Matthew 
Arnold gives in “Dover Beach”: 


For the world which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor ace from pain; 
And we are as on a 

Swept with confused alarms of x stage and flight 
Where ignorant armies clash by 
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UNDERLYING CONCEPTS IN THE WORLD MOVEMENT 
FOR HEALTH 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
(Abstract) 
George E. Vincent, President, Rockefeller Foundation, New York 


The outlines of a world-wide campaign for health are beginning to emerge. There 
are working agreements among governments. The Health Committee of the League 
of Nations, the League of Red Cross Societies, international scientific bodies, the Inter- 
national Health Board, are in the field. 
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The scientific research workers in many national centers are in constant communi- 
cation. Knowledge is being applied more effectively to the problems in the field, and 
information about methods and results is being disseminated more systematically and 
rapidly. 

Governments are sending attachés of hygiene into each other’s territories. Vital 
statistics on an international scale are being reported more accurately. Prompt notifi- 
cation of epidemics is being facilitated. 

Outposts against plague and other diseases are being stationed and supported. 
The League of Nations’ committee has organized a barrier against typhus for the pro- 
tection of Western Europe and the United States. 

Leaders and technical experts are in training in larger numbers and under more 
favorable conditions. Underlying medical training is being improved, and schools of 
hygiene are being established in Baltimore, Boston, London, Prague, Warsaw, Calcutta, 
and elsewhere. 

A committee of the League of Nations is attempting to standardize internationally 
vaccines and sera which now vary widely in potency and purity from nation to nation 
and even within the same country. 

Popular knowledge about preventive medicine and personal heatene is increasing. 
Intercommunications of many kinds are being improved and multiplied. 

It is more and more evident that curative and preventive medicine are two aspects 
of the same thing. Emphasis shifts from care of the sick to the avoidance of sickness. 

The doctor of the future will be more useful as a periodic examiner and health 
counselor than as an emergency man called in after disease has made serious progress. 

Curative medicine deals with the individual patient; preventive medicine concerns 
itself with communities, states, nations, the world. 

Public health is primarily a government responsibility. Private health agencies 
may aid governments but should not seek to serve as substitutes for them. 

Private health associations may render important service in conducting experi- 
ments and demonstrations, in co-operating with public authorities, and in organizing 
popular support for government policies. 

There is an order of importance in public health projects. Fundamental things 
like sanitation and control of epidemics should not be neglected for more spectacular 
and emotionally appealing activities. 

There should be constant appraisal and readjustment of public health work in 
the light.of world experience. Here as in every other field there is danger of waste 
of money and effort. 

A fundamental theory to guide health policies is lacking. On the one hand extrem- 
ists welcome disease and even vice as essential means of weeding out the weak and 
unfit. On the other, it is affirmed that all individual lives and all races are to be re- 
garded by health organizations as equally valuable. 

Probably no philosophy of preventive medicine can ever be agreed upon, but the 
problems involved cannot be ignored. Manifold world-wide contacts and interdepend- 
encies make the health of each in some sense the concern of all. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE 
William A. White, M.D., Superintendent of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington 


The writer of a book I was reading on the way down on the train said that our 
problem has shifted since the war, that whereas we fought the war to make the world 
safe for democracy, now it is our business to make democracy safe for the world. If 
that is so perhaps it is a good formula with which to open a discussion of mental hygiene. 
I was further reminded on my way down here that several years ago in preparing a 
statistical study of the prevalence of mental disease throughout the United States I 
discovered that the state of Rhode Island had the lowest percentage of any state in the 
union. I was surprised because I had not expected to find it so. Geographically 
Rhode Island had no right to such a low percentage, so I looked into the situation to 
find the explanation, and I discovered the fact that the insane in Rhode Island were so 
miserably provided for and her institutions were so atrociously conducted that people 
were hiding their insane to keep them from public recognition so that they would not 
have to go into the publicinstitutions. That was thirty-five yearsago. Today I hap- 
pened to be the guest of Dr. Ruggles of the Butler Hospital, which is one of the best pri- 
vately conducted institutions for mental disease in the country.. And your state 
hospital at Howard is a finely conducted state institution. Whatever the philosophy 
under which these improvements have developed, they have come to pass, and they are 
an indication that we may approach the problems of public health with faith that 
things are improving. 

In the first place, with regard to a public health program as it affects mental health , 
it is important to approach it with the distinct understanding that we are not attempt- 
ing to appeal to sentimentalism. Public health is not a matter of sentiment. Your 
ideals must be appealed to, not your sentiments. Public health probably has never 
been supported materially because of wishy-washy sentimentalism. There has always 
been a good reason back of what has been done. In the primitive days I can imagine 
when men of the tribe had differences they got into a fight, and when it was over it was 
realized that they could not afford to let individuals settle their differences in that way. 
A small number of people banded together as a tribe depended upon their total strength 
to such an extent that individual killing was too serious a matter to be permitted. 

In that way I take it crime had its origin. It was an act addressed to the detriment 
of the tribe, which the tribe came to feel it had a right to interfere with. Then the tribe 
grew into a nation and it became evident that certain individuals impaired the progress 
of the tribe as such, and they met and agreed that those individuals had to be removed. 
The insane and the feebleminded were seen to be impediments in the way of the progress 
of the nation and had to be removed, and that was the beginning of the removal from 
the group of the people who were dangerous because of mental disease and defect. 
Later on, when civilization became complex and large communities grew up, often 
about industrial centers, it was found that the accumulation of filth that occurs where 
large numbers of people live closely together provided breeding places for disease, and 
disease threatened the lives of the community, and because of it they cleaned up these 
places as a matter of self-preservation. There was no sentiment about it at all; it 
was a movement for self-preservation. Later on, in the present day, we find feeble- 

minded children being put into special schools. I take it there is not a great deal of 
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sentiment about that. The defective children interfere with the education of the 
normal children and we have seen that they must be segregated. Wherever we find 
defective children we find centers of crime, disease, potential trouble of every sort, and 
it becomes our selfish interest to see that the problems that surround that class of 
people are intelligently dealt with. That does not mean cruelly dealt with, but dealt 
with in a spirit free from sentimentalism, which is a different thing from kindness and 
humanitarianism. They need to be dealt with because we are interested in the results 
if they are not dealt with. Unless we found our public health program upon self- 
interest it is in danger of not being carried out. 

For many years we have been dealing with these defective classes in large masses, 
segregating them in public institutions, prisons, asylums, hospitals, not as individuals 
but as groups, and we have been climbing to the point where we have got to change our 
methods and because we have found we cannot longer deal with them in that group 
manner effectively. You may perhaps not realize that there are as many patients in 
the insane institutions of the United States as there are pupils in all the universities 
of the United States. And they cost many, many millions of dollars to care for, and 
it is because of the tremendous expense of their care—not only the insane and the 
defective, but the criminal—that an enormous amount of attention is being directed to 
the problem of every possible means of prevention as well as to the treatment and cure 
of the dependent, the defective, and the delinquent. And they cost in many other 
ways. Since we have begun to investigate these matters of cause and cure and preven- 
tion we find that we can no longer deal with them in the large and on the basis of mathe- 
matical averages. Averages are delusive. They have their value. Public health 
officials use them, and to good purpose, but they are deceptive. The existence of 
individual disease is so universal that the average can never be found, and therefore if 
we want to deal with the problem of disease as it is met in the individual we have got 
to get away very largely from the obsession of mathematical averages. There is, 
however, one significant average which resulted from the study and testing of 1,700,000 
of the four million soldiers in our recent army. The average age of this group was found 
to be thirteen years. When you speak of the great public being exposed to educational 
ideas, you must realize that the great public has an average age of thirteen years. That 
makes the program seem a rather difficult one to put over. However, I take it public 
health program makers have no such public as that. We have somewhat of a different 
public. We have to expose our theories to a different public and trust that public to 
guide and direct the public of the thirteen-year-old age. 

With regard to this individual problem of mental hygiene, I have indicated that 
we cannot approach it on the theory of mathematical averages. We have to deal with 
the individual persons. In order to make known what I mean let me draw an analogy. 
Dr. Vincent talked about automobiles, telling you that we do not deal with the prob- 
ems of our physical health with anything like the intelligence that we bring to bear on 
the mechanism of our automobiles. That is very true. It is peculiarly true of the 
problems of our mental health. We are beginning to learn to deal with the problems 
of physical health so far as they relate to the control of epidemic diseases, and water 
supply, and sewage disposal. Matters of that kind are pretty well solved—not that 
all these problems are known in all details, but the way to tackle them is well known. 
We know, when we go into a given community and find typhoid fever, just how to go 
to work to clean up the situation. But the problems of mental health are not by any 
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means so near solution, and one of the reasons they are not is because the whole subject 
of the human mind has been studied by psychologists in laboratories who were more 
philosophers or metaphysicians than psychologists, not intent upon finding some prac- 
tical solution for mental problems. Until the present generation the mind has never 
been appreciated as an instrument for use in adapting ourselves to life and solving our 
life-problems. We have done this and that, from the making of judgments to the 
building of cities, without any thought, or little thought, of the most important instru- 
ment we use in the comsummation of all these things, and that is the human mind. 

In the chemical laboratory when I was in college the first thing I had to do before 
making any analysis was to carefully calibrate all my instruments, and if they were 
found to be inexact to make the necessary corrections, so that in weighing or measuring 
things I knew exactly how much error was included in the reading of the scale. How 
many people have considered that the human mind needs that same degree of study ? 
If we are going to use the human mind intelligently we must calibrate it. That is not 
an academic statement, because this mind of ours has a way of playing us all sorts of 
scurvy tricks. A previous speaker was talking about getting things out of focus. All 
the illustrations he indulged in might be used by me to show the errors of the human 
mind. The suicide is under a misapprehension of what he is doing. He is not intent 
upon destroying his own life, but upon destroying a certain aspect of his personality 
which has become unendurable. Oftentimes would-be suicides can correct the diffi- 
culty and instead of destroying themselves can get well. 

The human mind constantly approaches its difficulties under misapprehensions of 
one sort or another and it should be studied with care and intelligence in order that 
these errors may be corrected. In other words, it needs calibrating. I am reminded of 
a medical illustration of that. We had brought into the hospital some years ago an 
old gentleman who was a pianist. He was alcoholic and upon one occasion when he 
was drunk he broke his collar bone and was taken to the hospital. The young physician 
fixed him up and put on a dressing. It was a beautiful dressing. It held the two parts 
together perfectly. He had it on for several weeks, but when we took it off we found 
that the collar bone had made a perfect union but also found that the old gentleman’s 
hand and arm had been bound up so long that the fingers were stiff, so stiff that it was 
impossible to relieve the condition and the old gentleman never played the piano again. 
Now, that doctor was a very good surgeon, but he was a mighty poor mental hygienist 
and his mind had played him a bad trick for which the patient had to suffer. He got 
a perfect surgical result but forgot that the collar bone belonged to this individual and 
that the individual had one particular accomplishment and it was the only thing in his 
life that was worth while. The surgeon destroyed that because he was unable 
to look at this individual except through the glasses of the surgeon; because he could 
not see the mental aspect of his patient he practically destroyed this human life so far 
as its usefulness was concerned. 

We have had campaigns for physical health; we have had them for moral health, 
and for spiritual health, but the one thing largely left out of consideration is mental 
health. The mental health of our nation is perhaps as important, and perhaps more 
important, than all the others, because after you have this healthy body of yours and 
have protected the sanitation of the district in which you live and eliminated epidemic 
disease, what are you going to do with your perfect health, your perfect body if your 
body is but the instrument of your mind? If the mind is not healthy, of what good 
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is your health of body? Perhaps you are in a more dangerous situation than if you 
had not paid so much attention to your physical health. 

We might ask what has been accomplished up to the present time for the under- 
standing of our minds and how they function, what has been accomplished in the cam- 
paign which puts happiness as a goal, which is as desirable as a pulse rate of seventy- 
two or a temperature of ninety-eight and three-fifths? A great many things have been 
accomplished. Our state hospitals for the care and treatment of the mentally ill are 
coming into the open and becoming the centers of the medical knowledge of mental 
illness, our outpatient clinics are bringing to a considerable number of people in their 
community an amount of information and help which is getting larger every day. Our 
outpatient clinic in Washington, established two years ago, is running with one physi- 
cian full time, one physician part time, two psychiatric social workers, and is being 
besieged by organizations and individuals for help which it is unable to deliver. The 
hospital physicians have begun to go outside the walled inclosures of the state hospitals 
and get into the communities. They are training social workers, especially in the work 
of making adjustments of the mentally ill and helping them over the rough places after 
discharge. Special courts have been established for the peculiar delinquent children. 
There are psychologists connected with these courts who deal specifically with the 
problems of juvenile delinquency. Special schools are being established for abnormal 
children, defective children are being segregated from normal children. We are begin- 
ning to see a movement for the recognition and the study and the development of the 
defective child, and the unusual child who may perhaps become a genius is beginning to 
be properly studied. We are making marvelous strides in every direction. Psychi- 
atry is not only as active but perhaps more active than any other department of medicine 
today. It has only recently come out of the Dark Ages and is going forward by leaps 
and bounds. Another thing the mental hygiene movement is credited with is its associ- 
ation by implication with all public health movements. When the health officer goes 
into a community—a small county, for example, in the country districts—what is the 
first problem he has to deal with? It is a problem of psychology. He has to insert 
himself into the good feelings of that community, secure their intelligent co-operation 
before he can accomplish anything. That is a psychological problem. 

There are other burning questions. The hereditarian is telling us alarming things 
about our present-day civilization, more particularly in regard to some of the things 
that have happened as a result of social changes following the great world-war. The 
hereditarian tells us that the defective, the dependent, and the delinquent classes are 
increasing rapidly, that the inéelligentia, and élite, are decreasing, are not even holding 
their own, that the great middle classes from which the élite is drawn are not holding 
their own, and that we are threatened with being overwhelmed and really submerged 
by this undercurrent of the inefficient. They tell us that in all the countries where there 
are signs of failure of great leadership, not only in Russia but in other countries, the 
submerged classes are increasing. Here we have a subject from which mental hygiene 
cannot be left out, because the value of these things is a psychological value. We must 
learn to determine who the efficient people in society are, how their qualities are trans- 
mitted, how we are going to build them up and how escape being submerged by these 
tremendous undercurrents that the hereditarians say threaten us so seriously. The 
part mental hygiene plays in such questions is that of seeing to it that those who deal 
with them approach them with a judicial mind. The human eye is a defective instru- 
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ment, and those who have made a study of it have endeavored to correct some of its 
defects. There are defects in the perception of color, chromatic aberration it is called. 
The human mind has just such defects. There are lots of people, for instance, who 
cannot discuss social questions without seeing red, so to speak, and so might be said 
to have a defect of chromatic perception, a chromatic aberration, so to speak. It is 
not the job of the mental hygienist to see that people who “see red” are eliminated 
from the control of such questions, but that their defects are made visible to them so 
that they may correct them themselves. 

There are burning questions—social hygiene, birth control, the elimination of the 
unfit, the control of the propagation of the unfit that so many people have deep seated 
prejudices about—which can be dealt with adequately only if the people appreciate 
that the human mind is an instrument, that must be understood and calibrated, so that 
the results of their thinking may be set over against their calibrations for correction. 
That is the contribution that mental hygiene has to make to all these great burning 
social questions. 

One other great question where mental hygiene has something to contribute, I 
almost forgot to mention, and that is in the problems of education. Education is 
something to which mental hygiene has a very great deal to contribute. Education 
has got to change probably in the next generation very materially in order that it may 
come within the standards which present-day psychology is going to set for it. We have 
got to come to the problems of education probably very much as we came to those of 
mental disease, and cease to deal with them from the standpoint of averages, but deal 
with the individual student. We have got to take the individual student and in some 
way determine what his capacities and possibilities are, his assets and liabilities, and 
endeavor to formulate a scheme for that individual which will produce the maximum 
of beneficial effects with the minimum of dangerous effects. You would be surprised 
to know the number of students who have really serious mental problems to deal with 
and you would be equally surprised to know how readily a great number of the troubles 
these students have which threaten their future careers with failure could have been 
corrected if adequately dealt with in the first instance. The colleges are beginning to 
realize that they have these problems. They have begun to work on the physical 
aspects of them and are already reaching out into the domain of mental hygiene. Take, 
for example, the studies Professor Seashore made in Iowa of the musical faculty. It is 
not a simple matter. It is based on a great many qualities and qualifications, range of 
voice, tonal comparisons, dramatic ability, and all sorts of things. By it he found 
that one might be perfectly adapted to one kind of a musical career but an absolute 
failure in another. He might be a great singer of parlor music and become successful, 
whereas he might utterly fail in the field of opera. Similarly, by studying the possibili- 
ties of the individuals it is possible that they may be saved tremendous failures and pro- 
jected into successful careers. The development of the mental possibilities of an 
individual as discovered by a survey of individual intelligence will bring great results 
when it gets into the educational institution. 

The thing I want most to leave with you is a feeling of sympathetic orientation 
for the whole mental hygiene movement, to realize that physical health is only the sub- 
structure, the foundation upon which mental health is to be erected before we have the 
finished product of the individual, so that the ideal of health is not physical health 
alone—it is all health, health of mind and health of body, health of morals and spiritual 
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health. Ifa person lacks any one of them the others cannot function perfectly. Seri- 
ous disease of mind or body impairs the others, so that the ideal of health is the all- 
round, through and through personality, and that personality is a social personality. 
The message I would leave with you, then, is the idea that the public health movement is 
to erect upon the foundation of physical health the structure of mental health, that 
individuals may function as members of the community who are socially useful. 


CONFERENCE SERMON 
THE FAITH OF THE SOCIAL WORKER 
Rev. Frank Nelson, D.D., Cincinnati 


The thirty-first verse of the first chapter of the Book of Genesis: “‘And God saw 
everything that he had made, and, behold, it was very good.” 

You all remember that beautiful and wonderful chapter with which the Bible opens 
and that very daring adventure of faith of the man who wrote it, in his interpretation 
of nature and of man, as he faced not only the cruelty of nature and the cruelty of man, 
but also the hopelessness of the future in the great mass of men. Yet he dared to 
proclaim that faith, not with the cheap optimism of the man who does not face the facts, 
but with the sober and fine upreaching faith of the man who sees God. He dares to say 
that nature from beginning to end, including man, the sky and the sea, the light and the 
dark, the earth, plant and animal, being made by God, are very good. After all these 
centuries of life and experience since these words were written, any man who faces life 
as it is, not hiding from his eyes the facts by his theories, but facing the issues and the 
future of man’s life with man upon earth, still dares to say, ‘And God saw all that he 
had made, and behold it was very good,” is a man who has a daring faith. There are 
many today who find it hard to keep that faith when facing the shame of man, the appal- 
ling greed of the modern industrial world, the conflicts of standards and of wants and 
desires, the ruthlessness for the sake of gaining possessions and for the retention of what 
men have, the ruthlessness of the efforts to guard these possessions, the scorn of the 
weak, the scorn that Jesus meant when he said it is with great difficulty that a rich 
man can enter into the Kindgom of God. When one sees the tremendous uprising of 
human indignation at the cruelty of man toward man, and looks into the future, he 
can see, perhaps, life carried on by the strong biologic forces of nature, but he can see it 
at first at any rate, going down into a depth of misery and of darkness and of pain that 
appalls every sober-minded man; and yet to face that world of today and say that God 
made it and that God is in it, and that it is very good, is the word I would bring to you 
today as the foundation faith of social workers, as it is the foundation faith upon which 
a man can alone build his hope and keep his courage as he undertakes the task set us 
today of helping to lead man on out of darkness and cruelty and pitilessness and shame 
and lust and greed into brotherhood and peace and honor and truth and righteousness. 
It is in the faith that man is good, that life is good, that this social workers’ conference 
gathers year after year. We believe that it is worth while to serve our fellow-man, 
not just to remedy a passing pain, to lift for a moment a fallen brother or sister, but 
because we are ministering to the steady will of God in bringing in the Kingdom of 
God into the life of man, whether that shall be accomplished, in God’s time, on earth 
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and we shall hasten by a little that hour, or whether it shall be achieved in some other 
sphere of existence. You and I are lifted up and carried on and supported and steadied 
by the faith that we do not labor in vain, that we are not leading a hopeless and useless 
race with the forces of evil and selfishness that seem so often to threaten wreckage to 
man’s life and hope. We are here because we believe that the evil in men and condi- 
tions ought, and may, and must be mastered, and that men and conditions are capable 
of redemption, because God made man, and behold, all that he made is very good. We 
are contributing steadily, if slowly, to the mastery of the things that hurt men’s hearts 
and minds and souls and bodies in the life of man upon the earth. We believe in that 
ultimate mastery. But we need to keep our faith strong and our enthusiasm abiding 
as we face the details of the task, as we know of the failures of our work and see the 
destruction of the programs we have worked for, as we meet the inevitable resistance of 
the sanctity of man’s personal freedom, as we meet the scorn of men, as we meet the 
temporary successes that come to us—for we are meeting the growing control of disease, 
the great growth of the social conscience in men, the great growth of the sense that a 
man may not be cruel for his own gain to his fellow-man. In the face of these great 
failures and successes, we need to keep steady and sane, with our minds and eyes and 
hearts open to the fundamental goodness of our fellow-men and of the conditions of life. 

There are, it seems to me, two great underlying faiths, which enable us to do this, 
and I want to speak of them this afternoon. They are very old faiths. Sometimes in 
the rough of the work, in the conflict of programs and plans and appeals, in the conflicts 
of persons and things that have to do with our own immediate items, we forget them. 
I want to plead with you to make them living, conscious ideals and faiths of your own 
lives as you go back to your tasks and take them up for another year. 

The first of these two great faiths is the faith in God. Perhaps I should say the 
consciousness of God, the remembrance of God. By faith in God I do not mean our 
own personal religious faiths by which our own personal lives find satisfaction, but the 
faith of God which puts into our hands an instrument for use in all the tasks which are 
set us. I am speaking of it as a power that we can use to keep us steady, to clear our 
minds, to strengthen our enthusiasms, to give us the consciousness that the task which 
we are concerned with is the purpose and the will of God, as we try to undertake the 
serving of men and the changing of the conditions of life. For the task of human serv- 
ice is the most difficult, the most complex, the most exhausting of human tasks. Men 
may manufacture machinery, may distribute food or shoes, and the task is done with 
the doing of it. It makes no demands upon the spiritual energy or the imagination, 
nor is it exhausting to the soul. But when a man serves his fellow- man or -woman, 
seeks to meet the needs of human nature, with its strange complexities of desire and will, 
when he gives his true respect to the rightful freedom of his fellow-man, when the 
demand comes to use his best imagination in dealing with the family and the conditions 
of the home, he finds himself growing weary sometimes, bitter sometimes, exhausted 
with the exhaustion that no other kind of service entails upon man. And it takes 
faith in the order of life as it is, as well as faith in what is to be, to meet that exhaustion. 
It takes faith in people, faith in the right, in the face of what seems triumphant wrong. 
It demands patience through long days and nights, patience of thought, patience with 
stupidity, patience with rejection of service by the jealousy for the right of personal 
freedom. It demands a steady and enduring enthusiasm that does not fail with middle 
age nor grow cold with the coming of white hairs, that looks out upon life with the spirit 
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of youth in the later days as well as in the early days of the task. And to face all this 
tremendous strain upon our souls with courage, to come to the realization as we go on 
from the first level of our endeavors to see how inadequate we are, how unable to 
think through the mystery of God in man and in man’s life, how temporary must be 
our best service, we demand and need a source of rejuvenation and continuing inspira- 
tion to keep going forward. That source is God. The vision and remembrance of 
God puts behind our task, our taking up of our task, the assurance of its truth, truth 
not in form but in spirit and desire, puts behind us the everlasting God to say to us, 
“You are right though the world calls you wrong; you are right although again and 
again the wisdom of the world declares you wrong.” To hear that voice say, “ You 
are right, for it is my will that the children of men shall go on to know that they are 
the children of God, that life comes from God and goes to God, that it is the will of 
God that man shall be sanctified,” as you face rejection and as you face censure, is to 
find steadiness and refreshment. When our souls are weary and our minds angry and 
our wills determined to mold things in order that we may get our own will, to know 
that we are but servants of the will of God is to lift us out of the pettiness of selfish 
failures and successes into the realization that we are here not to do our own will, but 
the will of God. 

There is a consequence of this faith in God. It is the one thing that has enabled 
me to keep going. We are the messengers of God. I think as we grow older the sense 
of our inadequacy in what we are trying to do is forced upon us more and more. Who 
is sufficient for these things? Not all of us together are sufficient for these things. 
Who of us can bring in the New Jerusalem? We cannot do it and we know we cannot 
do it. And yet we are driven to the task. I venture to say that any man looking 
back to the beginning of his life in any ministry will find that he or she was driven 
into it. We did not choose our work because we thought we were adequate to it, but 
because we heard a voice that came crying in bitterness to us and no matter what we 
had to give we had to answer that voice, had to give what help we could. The cry of 
human need came, and we found we had to give. The force of circumstance in a 
dozen different ways drove us. It seems as if we chose this work of ourselves. But 
as we grow older and look back we know that it was by no choice of ourown. We 
did not choose it; it chose us. That is how we say it, but in reality it was God who 
chose us. He sends us into this task with our varying visions, with our power or lack 
of power, with our faith or lack of faith. That frees us from a responsibility no man 
is able to bear. What difference whether we have ability or not, whether we have in- 
fluence over other people or not, whether we have this or that gift or not? It is up to 
God. I can say to myself, he sent me into this work, and my task is to do the work 
given me to do without regard to all the rest. I can free myself from the anxiety 
of a self-chosen task, and can go to the work knowing that God’s power is behind 
me. For I am the messenger of God. I believe with all my heart and soul that 
in this great work of social service you are the messengers of God, that your task 
is the work of God, that God has called you to it. As you go back to your task, 
not serving by your own power but because God has sent you, you have a ground 
for quietness of mind, for freedom from anxiety as to the future, which will 
empower you ever to give the best you have, the best brains, the best will, the best 
courage, the best love, to the task in which you find yourself. I know of no other 
faith so greatly needed, so sustaining, as that which comes when the self-consciousness 
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which wrecks our strength so fast is taken away and we realize that it is up to God. 
And being up to God, we shall surely give the best we have with rejoicing minds because 
we have been given the opportunity. 

The second essential for the doing of our work is that of the old axiom, the love of 
men. I mean by the love of men no weak and mindless emotion but that hard thing 
to win, reverence of spirit for a man as a man no matter in what form he may appear 
tous. He may bean outcast from society, degenerate, criminal, cruel, ruthless, selfish, 
but because he is a man we owe him our reverence. We owe it to him to look through 
the things which cloud the essential man from our sight and see him as God sees him. 
That spirit of reverence is not easy to attain. Yet I believe with all my heart that no 
man can serve his fellow-men adequately who does not reverence them, who has not 
the insight into their need and into their life that will enable him to change a man’s 
center of gravity. Without that changed center of gravity in a man’s life no one can 
render him a true and worth-while service. 

There has come recently a renewed realization of the need to treat people as indi- 
viduals. We are fast getting away from the institutional point of view. We heard 
Dr. White last night say that the old institutional method of treating the insane was 
criminal and was fast disappearing, that to treat men on averages was always to treat 
them wrongly. And so it is all through social work today. We are more and more 
putting children into homes and less and less into asylums, and are seeing that we doa 
criminal thing when we put every lawbreaker into a common prison with a lot of other 
people with whom there is no point of normal contact. We have got to come to the 
time when we treat all men as we would ourselves be treated. If we are to be true to 
ourselves we shall see that the community and the state treat the dependents, the delin- 
quents, and the defectives, and all the other classifications by which we have come to 
designate the people we work for, as brothers and sisters, so that every one of them has 
reached out to him the hand of a man who calls him by his name and in so doing gives 
him the self-respect which is his due and without which none of us can stand upon his 
feet. In these great modern departments of scientific social service, in our work with 
the dependent, the defective, and the delinquent, and all the rest of the classifications, 
there has been given to us a great door of entrance into the understanding of the prob- 
lems which have twisted and broken men’s lives. But our human mind is so made 
that we may stop with a word and forget what lies behind it, and having used the word 
think we have solved a problem, when what we have really done is only to take the 
first step in understanding it. Indeed we often have created a barrier over which we 
cannot pass into the service we are there to render and that our souls are hot with 
passion to render. We must win again that power of seeing men not as trees walking 
but each as a child of God whom God knows and for whom God cares. And that is a 
terribly hard thing to do today. In the great masses of people, with their personal 
antipathies, it is hard to find in the man whom we see beating a child, whether with a 
whip or with a law or by industrial necessity, one whom we should love and reverence. 

We must put into the back of our minds and into the bottom of our souls that power 
of seeing the individual in all these great masses and classes. So in the conditions we 
are striving to change, it is as they affect a man or a woman or a child to whom we can 
give a name with all that name implies in individuality that they have significance. 
When we go out to pass a law regulating child labor that even the Supreme Court will 
say is right and constitutional and good, the only value of that law will be to give to 
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boys and girls that right of freedom from toil until they are strong enough to toil, that 
no father or mother or industry has the right to take from them. 

To get that fundamental love for men and reverence for people as people deep and 
living in our souls is to give us an abiding inspiration for continuing fight to win the 
mastery of the evil over the good which is our task. I have taken a long time and used 
many words to state again that ancient law: “Thou shall love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart and thy neighbor as thyself.” It is like the law of gravity, it is everlasting 
and universal, and except in obedience to it we cannot live, nor can we do the work we 
want to do so passionately, and that God has called us to. 


THE LAWBREAKER AND NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS IN 
HIS TREATMENT 


CODDLING THE PRISONER 


Hastings H. Hart, Director, Department of Child-Helping, 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York 


The purpose of imprisonment I think may be stated in a single sentence: the 
proper purpose of imprisonment is the protection of society—the protection of society 
in the large sense. By society I mean the community at large, those members of it who 
are so circumstanced that they are in danger of adding themselves to the criminal popu- 
lation of the country, and those unfortunates who already belong to that population. 
Imprisonment, if it accomplishes its purpose, will work upon all three of these groups 
in the community: first, to impress the public conscience as to the enormity, the 
wickedness, and the destructive nature of crime; second, to impress those who are in 
danger of becoming criminals as to the consequences that will follow, the disaster to 
themselves, and the evil they may bring upon their fellows—what we are accustomed to 
call deterrent effects; and third, to impress upon the prisoner himself that he has fallen 
into the hands of the law. Imprisonment is designed to produce an effect upon these 
people: first, the wholesome effect of suffering the penalty of what they have done, 
experiencing in their own persons the consequences of wrongdoing; and second, in the 
exercise of such influence upon them as may restore them from an unsocial condition 
to a social condition, and may make it possible for them to go back into the community 
as working, productive, law-abiding citizens. Suffering has an ultimate part to play to 
the end of impressing the community: namely, the protection of society. 

This suffering of the prisoner meets a demand in the public conscience. There is 
in the human mind an instinct to the effect that the wrongdoer ought to suffer. We 
recognize it when others wrong us and we feel that something ought to happen to them; 
and when we do wrong we feel there is something coming to us, and when it comes we 
say: “I got what I deserved.” Within proper limits the suffering of the prisoner meets 
a demand of the public conscience and is a legitimate agent in producing an effect upon 
that public conscience. The suffering of the prisoner probably exercises some deterrent 
effect upon those who are candidates for the criminal population. I say probably 
exercises such an effect because those who are candidates for the criminal population 
are not in the main regardful of consequences. We see that in the matter of disease. 
The campaign which has been made for the prevention of venereal disease was based 
at first upon emphasizing the direful consequences upon those who indulged in evil 
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practices, but it had little effect. We have had to find other influences than the fear of 
harm to themselves. Yet many people are put on the watch and are saved from a 
criminal career because they recognize the consequences that come to evildoers. The 
suffering of the prisoner himself undoubtedly has a deterrent effect to prevent recidi- 
vism, The prisoner realizes the consequences of wrongdoing, and whatever is said 
about “‘once a criminal always a criminal,” the majority of offenders do not come back: 
They either reform or die. The repeaters are in the minority and they often repeat 
several times. The majority of prisoners do not reappear in the state in which they 
start on a criminal career. St. Paul made an utterance upon this subject well worth 
our consideration, when he said: “No chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous 
but grievous; nevertheless afterwards it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness 
unto them which are exercized thereby.” I believe there is no question that the suf- 
fering of the prisoner, if it is inflicted upon him in the right spirit and manner, has in it 
a reformatory element. There is a distinct limit to the usefulness of punishment or of 
suffering, however. I do not know anyone who today would advocate a return to 
the English practice of 150 years ago, when there were 140 capital crimes, or even the 
practice of our own country of 100 years ago, when we had nine or ten capital offenses. 
We have recognized that excessive infliction of punishment reacts and that as a result 
a very large proportion of offenders escape. This is so far true that many people in 
our country today advocate the abolition altogether of capital punishment because the 
number of escapes is so great that it seems to them better to give it up altogether, as 
has been done in a considerable number of states. 

At the present time there is great excitement in the public press, and I regret to 
say also in the legal profession, over the present crime wave, and advocacy of intensify- 
ing punishment. Within a day or two the newspapers have urged a great increase in 
the severity of punishment and the abolition altogether of parole. If you want to see 
how long sentences work out go to Alabama where 22 per cent of the prisoners in the 
state penitentiary are serving sentences of fifty or more years; 30 per cent, sentences of 
twenty-five years or more; and 63 per cent are serving sentences of ten years or more. 
Yet that has not seemed to diminish greatly crime in that state. There is a limit to 
the advantage of long and harsh prison sentences. 

I said a few minutes ago that there is an instinct in the human soul which calls for 
suffering for wrongdoing. I want to emphasize that, as far as the prisoners are con- 
cerned. I mean the inmates of our penal institutions. We need not distress ourselves 
lest they should not suffer. The prisoner does suffer, and any prisoner can testify to 
the truth of what I say. Here is a young man going the way of the least resistance. 
He has committed various offenses and has escaped detection, but at last comes the 
time when he goes a step too far and he feels the hand of the sheriff upon his shoulder, 
and he hears a voice saying: “‘Come with me.” It is a tremendous shock to a young 
man who experiences this for the first time. He says to himself: “Good God, I’ll 
never get into this place again if I can only get out now.” He is indicted by the grand 
jury. The grand jury accuses him of an offense against the peace and dignity of the 
state, and, if he cannot get bail, he is sent to jail to await trial. The county jail ought 
to be the most reformatory institution in the world. De Tocqueville wrote about 
ninety years ago that the American jails were the worst institutions in the world. That 
is true of many of them today. It is the general testimony of sheriffs and jailers that 
the average prisoner going into a county jail inevitably comes out worse than when he 
wentin. Heis put intoa steel cage with others of all kinds, and in some instances is put 
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on exhibition. In Syracuse there was a sign over the door of the county jail—Fifteen 
Cents Admission—fiiteen cents to see human beings exhibited like the wild beasts in a 
menagerie. If the prisoner is a man of any standing, he is pointed out surreptitiously 
as the embezzling bank cashier or the well-known Sunday-school superintendent or 
the young man who forged his father’s name. 

When the young man is in jail for the first time, you can do more to redeem him 
than in any period of six months after he gets into the penitentiary, yet we spend 
millions for reformation in our penitentiaries to paltry hundreds in our jails. The 
other prisoners discover that he is suffering and begin to fill him with the idea that he 
is being ill used and that a criminal can always get out if he has money enough, and that 
effect upon the prisoner which was produced by his arrest is dissipated and is lost for- 
ever. The next step is when he is brought to trial before a jury. Twelve good men 
and true listen to the testimony and if they deem it right he is found guilty against the 
laws of the commonwealth. He is an enemy of society now. The judge arises and 
pronounces sentence and reads him a severe and deserved lecture, and when the judge 
is through with him the sheriff takes him in charge and takes him perhaps fifty to two 
hundred miles, with handcuffs on his wrists, in a public train, in view of all the travelers. 
He is displayed as a criminal and he is covered with a sense of humiliation and disgrace 
which can never be forgotten. He arrives at the prison, is taken to the office and intro- 
duced to the warden. It is not often a prisoner goes as lighthearted as a politician in 
Ohio who was taken to Columbus. He said: “This is an instance where the place has 
sought the man, and not the man the place. If I had consulted my own feelings I 
would not be here. However, I am in the hands of friends.” Does the man who goes 
to the penitentiary usually find himself in the hands of his friends? What happens to 
him? He becomes a slave. The Constitution of the United States declares that 
slavery or involuntary servitude except for crime shall not exist within the United 
States. The criminal becomes a slave. The prisoner must subject his will to that of 
the warden. If he does not he is deep in trouble. He is a slave because his earnings 
are taken from him. I do not know a prison warden who does not favor the paying 
of wages. In the state of New York we pay wages to our prisoners at a rate fixed by 
law, one and a half cents a day, and formerly we used to fine him twenty-five cents at 
atime. He works for the state or for a contractor, but there is nothing in it for him. 
There is nothing that grates upon a man’s soul like the loss of liberty. In some states 
it is customary when a prisoner has committed an offense to make him lose three days’ 
good time or put himself under the strap, and in many cases they take the latter rather 
than lose three days’ good time. 

His correspondence is subject to espionage. He has to sign an agreement that all 
mail delivered to the prison, addressed to him shall be opened by an officer of the prison 
or else he gets no mail. When he writes to his wife on the most sacred and personal 
matters, the envelope must be left open so that it may be read by the officer. His 
wife may come to see him occasionally, but in some prisons there are two screens 
between them and the prison officer walks up and down between them. He is there to 
watch and hear, so they have no privacy. More than that, when the time comes for 
the man to go out of prison—I remember that a discharged prisoner said to me in St. 
Paul: “In the prison I was sheltered, but you cannot imagine what it means to me to 
walk up Fourth Street and to know that people look upon me as an ex-convict. My 
punishment began when I was discharged from prison.’’ But that man devoted the 
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rest of his days to giving help and encouragement to discharged prisoners. We need 
not distress ourselves by fearing that the prisoner does not suffer. 

Secondly, it should be our endeavor so to deal with prisoners that they may become 
good citizens when they go back into society. What is the meaning of “coddling” ? 
The Standard Dictionary says, “to treat one as a baby.” We mean by “coddling” 
that soft and pampering way of dealing with wrongdoers which creates the impression 
that they are not human beings, that they are there not to be dealt with as normal indi- 
viduals; such dealing as shocks the conscience of the public so that people feel that the 
ends of reasonable and legitimate justice have not been met, such treatment as warps the 
conscience of the prisoner so that he feels that he is being abused rather than getting 
what is his due, such dealing as leads people to make light of the wickedness of crime so 
that those in danger of going into crime regard the matter as trivial. I met a man in 
the Eastern Penitentiary in Philadelphia, and asked him how he came to be there: 
‘‘ As far as my being in here is concerned, I can’t blame anything but the foolishness of 
John Sinclair [that was himself]. You see it was about a horse. I took the horse with 
the understanding that if I liked him I was to pay for him; but I didn’t like him; so 
I sold him.” 

I meet a lot of lawbreakers that take that view of it. A criminal is a violator of 
the law. Some of the people in this audience drive automobiles. When you come into 
a country town and see a sign “SPEED LIMIT—15 MILES,” you always slow down to 
fifteen miles, do you not? If not, you violate the law and become at least technically 
a criminal. And some of you have paid fines for it. Why do you disregard the law? 
It is because it does not suit your convenience to obey the law. This is not a trifling 
matter. It happens to be a matter of lifeand death. We kill from three to ten people 
a day with automobiles in New York, and largely because of disobedience of the speed 
laws. It is proper that thoughtful people should balance these things and should con- 
sider that the criminal is not after all such a different character from what we are 
ourselves. 

Having defined coddling, let us discuss some forms of coddling. One of them is 
the abuse of the bailing system. It is receiving attention. It is a real evil, because it 
gives the guilty man who has money an advantage over the poor man who may even 
be innocent. The jailer at Syracuse told me that two young men were present in a 
saloon when the saloon keeper was arrested for violation of the liquor law. The saloon 
keeper went free. The two young men being strangers and unable to give bail went to 
jail as witnesses and stayed there three months. The saloon keeper gave bail, lived with 
his family, and continued his profitable business. In Jacksonville, Florida, I saw a 
woman in the county jail where there were no proper quarters for the women prisoners 
who were kept together in one room—insane women, prostitutes, lawbreakers of all 
descriptions. She had been there sixteen months held as a witness in the United 
States court. Those things are happening all the time. We must consider the effect 
on the minds of these and other people in jail, when they see that kind of injustice. 
Another evil of this bailing system is when professional criminals, having accumulated 
money, are allowed to use that money to get bonds from some bonding company. That 
is a real evil justly complained of. Then there is the matter of the law’s delays: where 
people have to lie in jail month after month. The man with money may expedite his 
trial or take out bail, or if he prefers may secure delay, where the poor man can do none 


of these things. 
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Another phase of coddling is what we find in county jails. It is not uncommon to 
see extreme favoritism. People who stand high politically enjoy private rooms, and 
well-to-do prisoners are allowed to take automobile drives. The county jail violates 
every human right. One of its worst features is the kangaroo court. In the state of 
Illinois three or four years ago they had a fiftieth anniversary and made a study of the 
jails. In twenty-six jails out of a hundred they found this kangaroo court existing. 
It is self-government run wild; where a sheriff allows prisoners to organize a court of 
their own and impose fines upon their fellow-prisoners, collecting these fines by duress. 
In a jail with which I was acquainted in Minnesota, one practice was that if a new pris- 
oner was thought to have money he should be searched and if money were found upon 
him it was to be taken away and applied to the general good. And this robbery was 
committed with the connivance of the sheriff. There is another thing that is common 
—that a prisoner is allowed to practice in jail the crime for which he has been impris- 
oned. I visited some time ago a coal mine in Alabama where prisoners work under 
the dreadful convict lease system, and I learned that many prisoners are sentenced for 
gambling; and in prison they are allowed to gamble as much as they please. The 
warden told me: “‘It is natural for prisoners to gamble. They would rather gamble 
than eat their dinner.” 

There is another dreadful and interesting thing about coddling: it may be tied 
up with absolute cruelty. In the state of Minnesota once, a new warden was appointed, 
a gentle, kindly man who allowed things to go at loose ends until the prison discipline 
fell to pieces; the prisoners gambled and defied their officers. On one occasion a 
prisoner went on Christmas Day in citizen’s clothes to the warden’s residence, outside 
the walls, with a lady on his arm, and sat as a guest at the warden’s table. These 
things went on until he got things so tangled up that alongside of these indulgences 
went the worst kinds of punishments. One prisoner was chained for seventy-two 
hours consecutively to the door of his cell. 

Then there is the evil of the “trusty.” In many prisons it is customary to give 
authority to trusties. There is much difference in different states. Often the “trusty”’ 
is the talebearer on his fellows, and thus is encouraged the worst, the basest, and vilest 
of motives. An illustration of the abuse of this practice is the following: In one of 
the southern states, prisoners, usually life-prisoners, are employed as guards. The 
“trusty,” armed with a high power rifle, is set to watch the other prisoners, and is 
instructed to shoot to kill if any tries to escape. It is reported to be the custom that 
if that prisoner kills a fellow, when trying to escape, he gets a pardon. 

Another phase of coddling sometimes appears in the field of religion. To the 
American Prison Congress a few years ago, there came the chaplain of a state penitenti- 
ary, a doctor of philosophy, distributing literature among the delegates. One of his 
books was a handbook prepared for the use of prisoners who were applicants for pardon 
or parole. The opening paragraph of the pamphlet read as follows: ‘‘ Your chaplain 
has been frequently requested to issue character certificates for parole and pardon. It 
is a part of his official duty.”” In the handbook was a score sheet to establish ‘‘a stand- 
ard system of merit” as follows: Physical exercise, 10 points; mental atmosphere, 15; 
moral attitude, 20; conformity to discipline, 20; psychological analysis, 10; religious 
experience, 25; total 100. ‘“‘Sincere confession of religious convictions, faithful attend- 
ance upon and respectful attention to religious services” was the definition of religious 
experience. ‘Merits required for certification, 80 points.” It will be noted that the 
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prisoner could not be certified for a pardon or parole unless he had 80 points out of a 
possible 100; but religion counted 25 points. If the man did not get religion he could 
not get a pardon! 

Many mistaken ideas are current about the coddling of prisoners. One is that 
the prison reformers are in favor of coddling. I do not know of any who is. We 
believe that the way of the transgressor is hard; that “whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap.” We believe there is no redemption for the wrongdoer except he 
shall realize through hard experience the inevitable consequences of wrongdoing. 

Another thing that is attacked as coddling is probation. If any of you is an 
employer and you have a young man collecting for you and find he is not paying in all 
that he should, what do you do? Do you swear out a warrant and send him to jail? 
No, you call him into your office and talk to him and give him another chance. You 
say to him: “Repay what you have taken, and if you go straight there is going to be 
nothing laid up against you.” Thousands of young men are redeemed in that way. 
Probation is the state acting the part of the wise and human employer toward the first 
offender. The same way with regard to parole. There is a great deal said against it, 
some of it with justice because the privilege of parole has been abused. What is parole ? 
A man’s sentence is so fixed that after serving the minimum term, if he gives evidence 
that he will probably live a straight life, under the charge of a parole officer he can be 
released, subject to return to prison if he violates the conditions of his parole. After 
a year or two of correct living, he may receive a full discharge. The objections raised 
have come through serious abuse of this plan. The parole should be given not on the 
man’s prison record. No man should be paroled until he gives satisfactory evidence 
that will justify the parole board in believing that if set at liberty he will lead an upright 
life. The parole system properly administered is not coddling. It means that the 
man released does not go out free, but under the oversight and control of the parole 
officer. 

Another criticism is in regard to the matter of recreation. Fault is found because 
we have moving pictures in our prisons or because prisoners are allowed to play games. 
It used to be thought that if we wanted to reform a criminal, we must make a prisoner 
miserable and remind him every now and then of his degradation. We now recognize 
that recreation is absolutely essential to normal human life, that if we want to make a 
man good we must give him something cheerful to think about, some occupation for 
mind and body. Recreation should not be looked upon as coddling, but as an essential 
in the normal life of a human being. 

Finally, the thing that is needed most at the present time is that we shall recognize 
the prisoner as a man, an ordinary man like ourselves; that we shall see that there is 
no such thing as a criminal type, a separate race of men who have criminal instincts, but 
that the prisoner should be dealt with as a human being, with regard for sis individual- 
ity, his early history, his environment, and under conditions that may aid him, after 
he has suffered the penalty of his wrongdoing, to gain such character, courage, and 
hope as will enable him to return to the community and find for himself there a place 
as a productive, useful, and law-abiding citizen. 
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THE CLEVELAND SURVEY OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
Raymond Moley, Cleveland Foundation, Cleveland 


Within the past month a responsible member of the American bar speaking before 
a section of the American Bar Association stated that “there is an average of one execu- 
tion in Canada and England for every two murders while the American average is one 
conviction for every sixty-five murders.”’ This is just another bit of evidence indicating 
what has now become almost universally recognized, namely, that the United States 
has in its criminal procedure fallen far behind all the other countries of the civilized 
world, except perhaps some of the less stable and less civilized governments of South 
America and Asia. The Cleveland statistics are equally startling. Our recent survey 
of the administration of criminal justice indicated that of every twenty felonies commit- 
ted in Cleveland in the last four years there have been five arrests. Of the five arrests 
something over two have not been indicted, while of the two who have been indicted, 
one has been convicted. Thus we have secured one conviction for every twenty felonies 
committed. In a more picturesque way this set of facts indicates that if by some 
strange act of magic Ali Baba’s forty thieves could be brought to the city of Cleveland, 
their fate would be as follows: five would be released by the police, eight would be 
nolled or no papered, eight would be discharged or dismissed, six would be no billed 
by the Grand Jury, one would jump his bail, two would be found not guilty, eight 
would plead guilty, while two would be found guilty. Of the ten who would thus 
plead guilty or be found guilty three would receive a suspended sentence, while seven 
of the forty thieves would suffer some penalty of the law. A prominent member of the 
Philadelphia bar stated even before these facts became so disastrously certain as they 
are now that ‘“‘the wonder now is not that so many guilty men escape but that under 
our present system any guilty men are ever convicted.” 

Mr. Fosdick in the Cleveland survey set forth the following startling facts: 

For the year 1920, Cleveland with approximately 800,000 population, had six times as many murders 
as London, with 8,000,000 population. For every robbery or assault with intent to rob committed during 
this same period in London there were seventeen such crimes committed in Cleveland. Cleveland had as 
many murders during the first three months of the present year as London had during all of 1920. Liver- 
pool is about one and one-half times larger than Cleveland, and yet in 1919 Cleveland reported thirty-one 
robberies for each one reported in Liverpool, and three times the number of murders and manslaughters. 
Practically the same ratio holds between Cleveland and Glasgow. There are more robberies and assaults 
to rob in Cleveland every year than in all England, Scotland, and Wales put together. In roro there were 
2,327 automobiles stolen in Cleveland; in London there were 290; in Liverpool, ten 


For several years Cleveland has not been unaware of the growing failure of the 
agencies for law enforcement to maintain the integrity of a civilized community. There 
have been in Cleveland all of the symptoms so common to American cities, “crime 
waves,”’ “‘official investigations,” “newspaper crusades,” and constant political quar- 
reling over responsibility for conditions, but conditions became steadily and increasingly 
worse until in 1920, the city of Cleveland was shocked to find that the chief justice of its 
municipal court in the company of law breakers and suspicious characters had become 
involved in a murder case to such an extent that an indictment and two long-drawn-out 
trials were held to determine whether he himself was guilty of this infamous crime. 
Out of this atmosphere there came the Cleveland survey for the administration of 
criminal justice. It is an interesting fact that the first definite group to become con- 
scious of fundamental reform was not the legal profession. It was the social workers. 
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For a full year before the trial of Judge McGannon, the Delinquency Committee of the 
Cleveland Welfare Federation had requested the Foundation to make a survey of the 
administration of criminal justice. This request was made a full year before such a 
request came from the Cleveland Bar Association. 

The survey itself is to social workers a story long since told. Our work was com- 
pleted more than eight months ago and the results published. I do not wish to review 
the content of this survey, nor do I wish to describe the processes which the survey 
followed in the course of conducting its work. I merely wish to state and to discuss 
briefly the outstanding causes which seemed according to the Cleveland survey to have 
been the basis of the failure of criminal justice to operate in a manner worthy of a 
civilized community. These outstanding characterizations I believe are not alone the 
characteristics of Cleveland criminal justice, but are fundamentally the reasons why 
from one end of the United States to the other there is discontent and utter failure of 
public confidence in the instrumentalities by which property and life are protected, 
These outstanding characteristics are six in number: first, antiquated police methods; 
second, inferior personnel and unbusinesslike methods in the prosecutors’ offices; third, 
a judiciary more dominated by the need of getting votes than of acting as an impartial 
administrator of the law; fourth, yellow journalism; fifth, an uneducated, unorganized 
commercialized bar; sixth, public opinion unorganized and uninformed. We will 
consider each of these in order with illustrations from the facts shown by the Cleveland 
survey. 

Antiquated police methods——Mr. Raymond Fosdick who made our police study 
thus describes the Cleveland police force as he found it in 1921. 

The present police department of Cleveland dates from 1866. Since 1866 Cleveland has grown from 
a small town to the fifth city in the United States. It has grown not only in size, but in the complexity of 
its population and in its social and business life. From a town in which many people knew each other 


intimately and thus furnished a substantial degree of self-protection and aid to the police, Cleveland has 
become, like all other communities of its size in modern times, a city of strangers. 

In contrast with this complex growth of the city the police department of 1921 is little more than a 
physical enlargement of the department of 1866 The police department has shown no such vitality, 
no such capacity to make itself over on a new and improved pattern, no willingness to reshape its methods 
to modern demands. Instead, it has hewn to the line of tradition, ventured almost nothing in experiment, 
and copied very little from the experience of other private and public organizations. Today the patrol 
force is distributed and managed exactly as it was twenty or thirty yearsago. There is nothing new in the 
detective service save faces and a few meager records. Traffic regulation has been developed, but this 
modern necessity has been met only by draining the department’s resources for coping with crime 
Practically the same methods are employed for combating crime that were used when Cleveland was just 
a big neighborhood in which the police knew everybody 

A general picture of the police service in Cleveland gives the impression of a group of men, singularly 
free from scandal and vicious corruption, but working in a rut, without intelligence or constructive policy, 
on an unimaginative perfunctory routine. 


Prosecutors’ office—The survey coined a phrase which describes the operation of 
the Cleveland prosecutors’ offices with all inclusive accuracy. It states that the 
system followed by the prosecutors in the preparation of their cases might be called a 
system of “serial unpreparedness.” A poll taken of the Cleveland bar indicated that 
only two out of a hundred Cleveland lawyers stated that they felt that the prosecutors 
in the offices of the city and county prosecutors were competent to fill the positions 
which they hold. Young men without experience or old men without success are the 
attorneys for the state whenever a criminal case is tried before a judge ora jury. Seven 
prosecutors in the city prosecutor’s office in a position which probably has more to do 
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with determining the attitude of the poor and the immigrant toward American govern- 
ment than anything else, were operating without a stenographer, without a filing sys- 
tem, without adequately prepared cases, without a sense of the responsibility of their 
high position, with seemingly no mandate from the powers which appointed them 
except the need of getting as many votes for the administration as possible at the next 
election. Instead of selecting these individuals because of their competence in the 
special fields of criminal justice, they were selected because they were born of certain 
national groups. Thus we have a sort of council of the League of Nations as a prose- 
cutors’ office, with representatives of Poland, Hungary, Bohemia, Russia, and the 
Irish Free State. This system of representation is called by the survey the “‘tribaliza- 
tion of justice.” It was in reality a way of organizing the poor and unfortunate of all 
nations in the support of a sort of international political machine. That this system 
operated in such a way that any well-equipped lawyer could secure freedom for his 
client goes without saying. 

The politics of the bench.—The Cleveland survey was made at a time when it was 
peculiarly opportune to see the effect of non-partisan elections upon the bench. Ten 
years have passed since the wave of reform, which ended when the leader of Progres- 
sivism asked his party to nominate Henry Cabot Lodge for president, placed in the 
constitution of the state of Ohio provision for the non-partisan election of judges. This 
reform it was claimed would make the judge no longer dependent upon the political 
boss, but would enable him to do his full duty to the public without those insidious 
political influences which had hitherto directed his course. The survey took account 
of the character of the personnel of the bench of Cleveland before and after the coming 
of non-partisanship. It found that since the coming of non-partisanship judges have 
been younger, less experienced in the practice of law, and rather more experienced in 
other public offices, in other words more experienced in the practice of politics. It found 
moreover that they are now subjected to influences which while present ten years ago 
did not actuate and influence the action of judges as they do now. 

The first of these influences is the operation of the political lawyer, the same politi- 
cal huckster who trades in real or supposed influence in the courts, leading the poor and 
uninformed to give their votes into his keeping while he is supposed to secure for them 
exceptional privileges at the hands of public officials. These parasites have not been 
restricted or restrained by the change in the method of the election of judges, but rather 
they themselves have become independent of the political organizations to which they 
formerly belonged. They now operate just as freely but more independently. 

The second influence which has increased very greatly in its importance since the 
coming of non-partisanship is the influence of race and religion. It is a curious thing 
that those reformers who so deplore the influence of political parties in American life 
overlook the fact that man after all is a group animal and group forces are going to 
operate just as directly and as forcefully even though political party loyalty has been 
eliminated. So we have the group of the religious elements entering more and more 
into American political life as the influence of the party is broken down. 

The third influence which has operated more actively since the political party has 
been eliminated is the influence of labor and we may say of aggregations of forces hos- 
tile to labor. 

The fourth and perhaps the most important influence is that of the newspaper. 
One of the things that has marked the decline of political power in municipalities in 
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the past ten years is the growth in power of the press. The judge is now supposed to 
carry on his own campaign. This means publicity, and to secure publicity he must 
follow the principles of newspaper enterprise. These principles as stated by Lord 
Northcliffe are that the extraordinary thing is the thing of which the newspaper will 
take cognizance. As he tersely puts it, “If a dog bites a man, it is not news because 
it is natural; but if a man bites a dog, it is news.” Therefore a judge who acts as a 
judge should act is not good “‘copy.” But the judge who acts as a charlatan, who does 
the strange and extraordinary thing, who is picturesque, who breaks from the beaten 
path, is the judge who is best advertised by the newspapers. To be specific, we do not 
read of the work of a judge who labors long and faithfully to clear up a congested docket 
or to solve the difficulties of a complicated case. But we do read on the front page of 
a Cleveland paper, that “‘ Judge X ate candy while on the bench yesterday.” “It keeps 
me from getting nervous,” he said. We do read that Judge B motored all the way to 
Canton last night in the company of two sporting editors to witness a prize fight. We 
do read on the front page of a newspaper that Judge C refereed a prize fight last night 
in which one of his sons was a contestant. We do read that Judge D has sentenced a 
woman to jail for speeding but will suspend the sentence if she gives $300 to a charitable 
institution. The public is led to vote for the names with which they are most familiar 
exactly as they are led to purchase the soap or the cough medicine which is most widely 
advertised. We have developed therefore in America the relationship between the 
reporter and the judge which resembles that of the bumble-bee and the clover. The 
one exploits the other. The judge needs publicity for the coming election while the 
reporter needs news which the judge is able to give. This is unquestionably one of 
the outstanding fruits of non-partisanship. 

A judge of high standing in Cleveland, who has since retired from the bench says 
with truth, in describing the difficulties of campaigning under present-day conditions, 
“In order properly to play the game, it is necessary for a judge to attend weddings, 
funerals, christenings, banquets, barbecues, dances, clam-bakes, holiday celebrations, 
dedications of buildings, opening nights, first showings of films, prize fights, bowling 
matches, lodge entertainments, church festivals, and every conceivable function given 
by any group, national, social, religious.” 

It is not strange that a bench very largely the product of such influences as these 
and constantly subjected to these pressures, should frequently lose sight of the more 
abstract and far-away and cold public interest and yield to the pressure of an interest 
which is close and real and which carries its own reward. It is folly to accuse the indi- 
vidual judge of wrong doing under these conditions, as the survey quite rightly states: 
“It is absurd to expose a judiciary to every wind that blows and then to blame it for 
being susceptible to the influences of any particular current of opinion.” All in all 
when we consider the forces which produce the judiciary in our city it is quite remark- 
able that we have secured as satisfactory a personnel as we have. Nor should we with 
the reactionary, cry out for a return to the good old days, when the judge was the 
appointee of the political boss. It is hardly necessary to go back to make an improve- 
ment here. Probably the answer is that there should be more interest and more force 
exerted by civic organizations, by welfare agencies in judicial elections. The present 
theory holds that because a person holds a position which eminently fits him for making 
a political determination should therefore be prohibited from making a political opinion. 
If we are going to adhere to this philosophy of conduct we shall need to turn over our 
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political thinking and acting to elements in the community that are less worthy and 
less intelligent. 

Yellow journalism.—Another influence which is very, very potent in the degrada- 
tion of criminal justice in the United States is yellow journalism. We have already 
shown how newspaper enterprise has degraded the bench, a newspaper enterprise which 
regards sensationalism as being the only kind of policy which can secure for the paper 
an income for its stockholders. We are shown how the judges are subjected to these 
insidious forces, and how newspaper enterprise makes of judges and public officials 
mountebanks and time servers. But this is only one of the sins of the newspaper in 
the administration of criminal justice. A newspaper will publish the news of the activi- 
ties of public officials and publish it soon enough so that those who are being sought can 
make good their escape. Many examples can be shown of this sort of lack of a sense 
of public responsibility. Another influence of the newspapers is that which breaks out 
during a criminal trial and that is the making of opinion and atmosphere in which a 
trialis held. When a sensational murder case is being tried, the sob sisters of the news- 
papers work untiringly to produce an impression either of sympathy or of hatred of 
the person on trial, an atmosphere which seeps down and permeates the attitude of 
the jury itself, to such an extent that the newspapers themselves may be said to conduct 
trials and to deliver verdicts—verdicts which are not determined upon the justice of the 
case, but which are determined upon considerations of a purely mercenary character. 

An uneducated, commercialized bar —The characteristics of the bar of American 
cities are very clearly shown in an analysis of the Cleveland bar. A questionnaire sent 
out by the survey to the lawyers of the city indicates that of those lawyers whose talent 
fits them for consideration of the important human elements involved in criminal justice 
shun criminal practice as they would shun a kind of disgraceful pursuit. It was found 
that criminal jurisdiction is left almost entirely to the undesirable elements in the bar, 
while the more able and talented and educated members are engaged in the pursuit of 
wealth in the civil practice. We also found that due to the lack of standards on the 
part of the state bar examiners, the bar of Cleveland has become more and more poorly 
educated. The type of legal education which produced the legal giants of the past 
generation is the same type which developed in modern city life is productive of the 
worst sort of results. It can be said with the coming of the night law school the city of 
Cleveland, which now possesses two flourishing types, the legal profession is easier to 
enter than plumbing or bricklaying. Thus the profession which because of its strategic 
position, its specific interests, its training, and its inherent independence is the logical 
group in the community to which the uninformed, disorganized public should look for 
leadership, is so immersed in its own commercialism and is itself so poorly equipped that 
it has lost its position of leadership in the community. Again I state that it was not 
from the legal profession that the initial demand came for a fundamental study and a 
reform of the administration of criminal justice in Cleveland. It may be that in every 
community this leadership being lacking in the legal profession it must be asserted by 
the humble profession of social work. An indication of the lack of pride on the part 
of the bar for the processes of justice is shown by the fact that in the year ro19, out of 
many thousand cases only seven cases for perjury were begun while in only one case 
was perjury punished, and this in spite of the fact that most lawyers recognized frankly 
and fully the fact that perjury was being practiced constantly in the courts of Cleveland. 
Therefore behind the breakdown of the administration of criminal justice is a bar so 
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indifferent that it would permit practically the most serious crime against the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice to go unpunished in every case except one. With such lack 
of leadership on the part of the bar, it is not strange that the public remains uninformed, 
confused, and ineffective in its control over its own processes of justice. 

The Public.—It is useless to close an indictment of criminal justice with the loose 
statement that the public after all is responsible and that the public does not care. This 
is the loose and careless manner in which we leave most problems which are difficult to 
solve or explain. The public is long suffering; it cannot fight back. We can blame it 
for most of the evils which afflict the human race and it cannot deny our accusations. 
But social workers recognize the fact that only as there is organization within the group 
which is itself self-conscious, and which actually cares for the public good, can the 
public itself act in any manner to cure its own defects. Therefore the logical and defi- 
nite outcome of the survey of the administration of criminal justice indicates what can 
be done in the way of integrating and organizing public opinion when the responsible 
agencies in a community have failed to fulfil their function. The Cleveland survey of 
the administration of criminal justice resulted in the formation of the Cleveland Asso- 
ciation for Criminal Justice. This organization is a federation of civic agencies of the 
city for the purpose of the enforcement of the criminal law. The civic agencies which 
are members of this association are thirteen in number and include the most powerful 
civic agencies of the city. Some of them are the Chamber of Commerce, the Bar Associ- 
ation, the Academy of Medicine (which clearly recognizes the part the medical profes- 
sion must contribute to the treatment of crime) the League of Women Voters, and 
others. Moreover these agencies are actively rather than merely nominally members 
of this new sort of a federation. This association is already in operation. It main- 
tains trained workers who are in constant attendance at the criminal courts. It has 
established a complete card index of all felonies committed so that there is now in its 
offices a more complete record of the operation of the courts than the courts themselves 
have. The cardinal principle upon which the association works is that the undesirable 
criminal lawyer and the professional bondsman now operate so successfully in American 
courts because they can be assured that in the complicated processes of justice, they 
leave no tracks behind. Therefore we have sought to determine for constant check 
and permanent record every move they make. Moreover the actions of every judge 
and every prosecutor are known to the association, to its fifty thousand constituent 
members, and, when the association deems it wise, to the public at large. We hope to 
give the good judge and the good prosecutor the assurance that an agency which unlike 
the newspaper does not live on sensationalism will give credit for quiet, unspectacular, 
but valuable public service, and will give such service adequate publicity. This policy 
I believe will make it good politics to play the game in the public interest rather than 
for the multitude of sinister private concerns which assail the officeholder. 

It is early to predict what the association is accomplishing for the city of Cleve- 
land. But improvements are acknowledged by the most doubtful. The county court 
has established a complete probation department, a feature which some of us have 
sought for years to bring about, a vastly improved personnel has been placed in the 
city prosecutors’ office and through more businesslike methods have reduced the time 
consumed in criminal cases to one-third of that of r9r9. And I close with the observa- 
tion which I do not offer as a claim that after a series of years every one of which was 
marked by some sort of outbreak of crime and disorder, we have in Cleveland passed 
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through a winter without a “‘crime wave”—a winter which has been marked by a 
definite decrease in the amount of crime and an increase in the effectiveness and speed 
with which the criminal courts have operated. This is in sharp contrast with many 
other cities which have revealed this winter all of the familiar symptoms of crime, dis- 
order, and official incompetence. 


THE FUTURE OF A COMMUNITY IN AN INDUSTRIAL 
CIVILIZATION 


THE WASTE OF HUMAN EFFORT IN INDUSTRY 
Hon. Herbert C. Hoover, Secretary, United States Department of Commerce, Washington 


I have been asked to speak upon some of the waste of human effort in industry. 
The subject in full would require much more exhaustive treatment than this occasion 
permits. The waste of intermittent employment, of seasonal unemployment, of labor 
turnover in strikes and lockouts, tides of unemployment due to the business cycle, the 
wastes due to wrong adjustment of the hours of labor, the wastes from the dulling of 
the mind due to repetitive work, and above all, the waste due to the wrongs of child 
labor, each of them would comprise sufficient subject for a dozen addresses. 

There are one or two points on which I would like to touch with some emphasis. 
One of them is this problem of child labor, which now again forces itself into the field 
of emergent action. Every well-wisher of children must feel deeply the failure of the 
last effort in national prevention of child labor. A study of the situation as it stands 
will show that a majority of states have forward-looking and effective laws in child pro- 
tection; that some others have enacted legislation that at least goes part way. But 
there is a minority that are still in the Middle Ages in their attitude to childhood. 

Child labor in these backward states is competitively unfair to industry in the 
states that have responded to the moral and social ideals of our people. But far beyond 
this, the moral and economic results of debilitated, illiterate, and untrained manhood 
and womanhood that must spring from these cesspools where child labor is encouraged 
and is legitimate, infect the entire nation. 

All of us would agree in the wish that the sense of local government and local 
responsibility in our country were such that each and every state would advance itself 
to the forefront of progress in this so vital a question. It would be far better for the 
future of the Republic if this were true, for I know of nothing more disheartening than 
the impulse and justification given to the centralization of government by continuous 
failure of local government in matters that affect the nation asa whole. With the grow- 
jng population and growing complexity of our industrial and social life, the constant 
resort to federal control for solution of difficulties will yet undermine the very basis of 
social progress by the destruction of the sense of local responsibility. 

However, if it is impossible to securé this necessary safeguard to our people by 
local government, I am one of those who consider the losses in our sense of local responsi- 
bility are less than the losses to the nation as a whole and if all else fails I stand for 
amendment to the federal Constitution that will give the necessary power and authority 
to compel action in those states which are negligent of their responsibilities. Let us 
have our eyes open to the fact, however, that the necessity for so doing is a definite 
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step in undermining the autonomy of local government, and the sacrifice in this auton- 
omy that a few states are imposing on all the whole will only open the gates of encroach- 
ment through the Constitution every time some local social cesspool must be drained. 
It is with this thought in mind that I should like to suggest to you that a final effort be 
made to bring all states into line to abolish child labor. If that cannot be accomplished 
quickly, I regretfully join with those in favor of federal action. 

Clearly, if economic waste is reprehensible waste of child life whether viewed 
economically or in terms of common and universal betterment is a blight that in its 
measure is more deplorable than war. 

I have no need to argue the case and cause of childhood, but it may be worth 
recounting that our system of individualism can only stand if we can make effective 
the supreme ideal of America. This ideal is that there shall be an equality of oppor- 
tunity for every citizen to reach that position in the community to which his intelligence, 
abilities, character, and ambition entitle him. I ama strong believer in this progressive 
individualism as the only road to economic, social, and spiritual safety and to human 
progress. Without this tempering ideal that America has evolved, individualism will 
not stand. There is no equality of opportunity where children are allowed by law and 
compelled by parents to labor during the years they should receive instruction; there 
is no equality of opportunity unless this instruction is made compulsory by the state. 
There is no equality of opportunity for children whose parents are not restrained by 
law from exploiting them, and compelled to give them participation in the beneficent 
privileges that the state provides for them. 

Lest some would think because of the deep feeling of many of us upon this subject 
that these statements can be recited as evidence of the failure of America, let me also 
add: Out of some 26,000,000 children between five and sixteen years of age in America 
the use of child labor so far as it retards proper development and education of children, 
probably affects less than 300,000 children. This number is 300,000 below the ideals 
of America, but no other nation can show so small a proportion. 

Another of the problems in which there is much discussion is that of the hours of 
labor. In any discussion of this subject, we must embrace three points of view—the 
engineer’s, the economist’s, and the social student’s. Both the engineer and the 
economist must insist on the maximum productivity. For the maximum production 
is the only foundation on which we can obtain more general higher standards of living. 
The argument is simple enough, for the more cheaply commodities can be produced the 
larger are the number of people who can participate in them. 

The engineer, however, does not advocate unlimited hours: he does not obtain the 
maximum production when fatigue and deterioration in product begin to supervene. 
His view of human fatigue and of human deterioration leads directly to the restriction 
of hours to that number that will permit of best performance and efficiency in the tasks 
in the long view. The engineer takes more than the immediate view of a day’s work, 
for there are some tasks of repetitive character which tend to intellectual and moral 
deterioration in the long run. It is one of the first problems in front of the engineer to 
find such a diversion and stimulation to intellectual interests either directly in the task 
itself or indirectly in some association with it that will prevent not only fatigue but 
deterioration itself. While this problem is of high importance, I am not one of those 
that thinks that the fabric of the nation is about to collapse because we have developed 
mechanical tools for mass production, for the very minor malign results that have 
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accompanied these inventions can be overcome. The length of hours of labor in 
the vision of the engineer will vary with every task. There are many tasks in which 
four hours is too long for continuous action. There are other tasks such as that of the 
caretaker of an empty house where twenty-four hours, six days in a week, would not 
be absurd from a physical point of view. 

The social student must approach the question from another and equally vital 
point of view, and that is family life, citizenship, and opportunity for recreation and 
intellectual improvement. These limitations are mandatory, and whatever the right 
hours may be as between these vital social limitations and the limitations imposed by 
the view of productivity it is a certainty that the twelve-hour day or seven-day week 
cannot be entertained by any well-thinking social student. We have set up as a matter 
of public sentiment eight hours as an approximate standard, yet no empirical number 
can be right. The engineer is the preponent of scientific study into the hours in which 
maximum productivity can be obtained and maintained. We need these studies by 
the engineer and social student in every industry, for hours too short are an injury to 
the rest of us in that they impose lower standards of living upon us; and hours too long 
are an injury to the individual and through him to the race. 

The President recently called a meeting of the leading steel manufacturers of the 
country and made an appeal to them in the name of social progress that they should 
take steps to abolish the twelve-hour day which now remains in respect to about 15 
or 20 per cent of the employees in that industry. For competitive reasons this abolish- 
ment needs to be brought about coincidently in the whole industry and the President’s 
action gain this opportunity for united action. This request was based solely upon 
social grounds and indeed the social necessity is sufficient justification for this or any 
other step. Many employers are in favor of it and I trust that this great step will be 
quickly brought about. I do not believe it is possible to develop proper citizenship or 
proper family life, whether men work twelve hours by necessity or by preference. And 
I think you will agree with me that 90 per cent of the public opinion of the entire country 
is solidly behind the President in his expression that we have now reached a stage of 
social conceptions wherein this anachronism should be abandoned. 

The industrial losses through unemployment and intermittent employment con- 
stitute a problem that is not to be solved by any formula. It must be attacked in 
detail. There are phases of our seasonal employment that no doubt could be mitigated 
by more co-operation in industry. There is one feature now being given consideration 
in many directions that I believe is of interest and promises ultimate results, and that 
is the accurate study by civic bodies of the character of the particular industries in any 
particular center in the endeavor to discover opportunity for integrating industries to 
intermesh with each other in reduction of seasonal idleness. Every city in the United 
States would be well advised in the interest of its own development to consider its 
industries with view to a determination of what industries might be introduced that 
would take up the slack in seasonal employment of their already existing establishments. 

One of the tremendous wastes through unemployment is due to the fluctuation of 
the business cycle. We are constantly reminded by some of the economists and busi- 
ness men that this is inevitable, that there is an ebb and flow in the demand for commod- 
ities and services that cannot from the nature of things be regulated. I have great 
doubts whether there is a real foundation for this view. Thirty years ago our business 
community considered that a cyclical financial panic was inevitable. We know now 
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that we have cured it through a Federal Reserve banking system. We know also that 
many of our industries are themselves finding methods for insuring more continuous 
operation of their plants during these ebbs and flows of demand. At the present 
moment a committee of important business men and economists, with the co-operation 
of the Department of Commerce, are engaged in a systematic study of this problem. 
An analysis of the business cycle quickly brings one to the separation of our production 
of consumable goods from the construction of our plant and equipment, that is, our 
houses, our public utilities, our public improvements, our public works. The ebb and 
flow of demand for consumable goods probably in the main may be uncontrollable. 
There is more hope that we could direct certain branches of our construction and 
equipment, such as public works, the greater utilities, in such a fashion that we could 
provide the finances and then delay construction until periods of depression, and thereby 
shift our labor from consumable goods to plant and equipment in these periods. It 
would clip the top from booms and the depression from slumps. 

It has been calculated that we could secure a delay of such equipment to the 
amount of one-tenth during the period of normal business in the great utilities and 
construction works under the control of the government; that it would almost plane 
out the depression in employment. I am confident that there is a solution somewhere, 
and its working out will be one of the greatest blessings yet given to our economic 
system—both to the employer and the employee. And there is nothing that would 
contribute so much to the contentment and the advancement of our people as greater 
assurance to the individual of a reasonable economic security to remove the fear of 
total family disaster through the loss of a job to those who wish to work. 


THE PLACE OF THE LOCAL COMMUNITY IN ORGANIZED SOCIETY 
E. C. Lindeman, Director of Sociology, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


The attempt to define the place and function of the local community in modern 
society is, in part, an attempt to give reality to a unit of civilization which is larger 
than the family, or cluster of families usually called a neighborhood, and smaller than 
the state. There was little uncertainty regarding such units prior to the improved 
means of communication and the application of the machine to manufacturing processes: 

Athens, Miletus, Abdera, Cyrene, Antioch—these were local communities without 
doubt. They were local communities in the sense that the inhabitants lived under a 
common political dispensation, they secured their livelihood by means of a common 
economic system, and they produced a differentiated type of character and culture. 
The Greeks, of course, thought of the local community in terms of statehood and state- 
craft; to them Athens was more than a local unit of civilization—it was a city-state. 
In the mind of Plato,'a city-state might vary in size of population from 1,000 to slightly 
more than 5,000. His criterion for a good state was an area which might be “easily 
taken in at a glance.” (Professor Gilbert Murray has translated this phrase to mean 
“‘capable of being comprehended as a unity.”’ This is, obviously, a far more penetrat- 
ing concept.) 

The early Greeks approached the search for the community with much the same 
motives as prompt the social scientists of today. They sought to discover a unit of 
civilization in which human relations might proceed on the basis of common knowledge 

*H. G. Wells, The Outline of History. 
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and face-to-face social contacts. They believed that such units might be created de 
novo—by the sheer force of thought and design. Our problem is far different. The 
local units of the modern world were not created by design; they grew up as a result of 
physical and economic forces. Unhappily, they came into existence during a period 
which was dominated by a laissez faire theory of economic life, and a force theory of 
nationalistic life. We still have before us the problem of creating good human relations, 
and there are many of us who place our hopes for the future in small local units, but 
at this point we part from the early Greeks. Our local units already exist; our task is 
to guide their processes in order that they may become true communities. 

It will be noted that the word “community” is not here used in its philosophic 
meaning of association, nor is the more recent sociologic interpretation of community 
as the constellation of social forces employed. We are dealing with a more definite 
and concrete concept, namely, the /ocal community, which is generally understood to 
be a unit of civilization which is conscious of its political, economic, social, and cultural 
unity. In the United States a local community is a village, town, city, or an open 
country aggregate of families possessing an organized mode of acting together. A 
neighborhood is a subdivision of a community in which there may be greater cultural 
cohesion but less economic and political cohesion. It thus becomes obvious that there 
can be no real or important distinction between the neighborhood and the community 
in smaller villages and in rural communities. The neighborhood becomes significant 
in urban centers where particular social groups are stratified according to the region of 
their residence. 

The fact that this conference has been asked to discuss the place of the local com- 
munity in organized society is an indication that these units of civilization are patho- 
logical. The social scientist must perforce become diagnostician before he can presume 
to prescribe remedies. The subject under discussion divides itself naturally into: first, 
an analysis of the causes of the decline of the réle of the local community; second, a 
summary of the more recent attempts to revive the local community and to give it 
reality; and third, some constructive suggestions to those who possess the social engi- 
neering type of mind. It will be appreciated at once that no adequate treatment can 
be given to any of these sections within the limitations of this brief discussion. At 
most, the speaker can only hope to throw some of the involved problems into relief, 
and to render the essential nature of the inquiry less vague. 

Causes of the decline of the réle of the local community.—The decline of the réle of 
the local community can be traced only by a consideration of some of the essential 
functions performed by community institutions and agencies. Politics, religion, eco- 
nomics, education, and social welfare constitute the particular functions and spheres of 
community action selected for the purposes of this discussion. 

The adoption of the Constitution by the United States was by all odds the most 
formidable step ever taken by a new nation to deprive local communities of power. It 
was, of course, an attempt to define the sphere of the state in the political sense. Its 
early interpreters were undoubtedly influenced by the commercial interests of the 
nation in such manner as to produce interpretations which were destined to lead directly 
to increased national control. At the time, this was probably a wise course to follow, 
for the new nation needed all the economic support and coherence available. This 
Constitution created a judicial body, the Supreme Court, which still constitutes one of 
the most extraordinary features of government ever conceived. This is not the place 
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to mention the unique contribution which this body has made to political theory, except- 
ing to note that this Court was soon to become a sort of exoteric power in the national 
life supervening all other powers. From the standpoint of jurisprudence, the Supreme 
Court was destined to be the cumulative repository of judicial powers continuously 
relinquished by local units. 

The Jacksonian Democracy was, in part at least, an attempt to revive political 
control by the people. Its early emphasis was upon the local community which was to 
have been expected since it arose out of the pioneering atmosphere of the new West. 
When it acceded to power, its early implications were lost; the Jacksonian Democracy 
became the “reign of Andrew Jackson,” and soon, powerful, national political parties 
arose to dominate the smaller local units. It was not long until the chief function of the 
local political party organization was to caucus for the election of a delegate who in 
turn caucused once more for another delegate, and so on until the impact of the local 
community was lost in the aspirations of the national party organization. National- 
ism versus localism has been the perennial political problem of the United States. 
In European countries where this same problem was evident, the issue was evaded by 
the development of a policy of imperialism which made ready use of the nationalistic 
impulses. Fortunately for America, the internal problem was so intense that imperial- 
ism was a late evolution, unless the Indian Wars and the Mexican War are to be 
regarded as a part of imperial policy. 

The force which ultimately was to disturb the equilibrium of the local community 
was, however, economic rather than political. In fact, it is an open question whether 
this nation could have become an enduring nation at all if inventions accelerating the 
modes of communication had not appeared when they did. When machines made it 
possible to produce volumes of goods which had to be sold outside the community, 
there arose a series of problems which made it necessary to shift certain powers from 
the community to the state and then to the nation. This shift of power became 
ultimately manifest in such governmental agencies as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. In the intervening period of industrial development the United States simply 
followed in the footsteps of the British laissez faire school of economics. It was naively 
assumed that the manufacturer might go to the government to secure special privileges 
such as protective tariff but that the government had no jurisdiction over his business 
practices. 

The application of machines to industry extracted from local community life a 
highly personal element. The corporation became an anonymous, depersonalized, 
dehumanized machine itself. Ruthless exploitation of both natural resources and 
human labor was thought to be less obnoxious because less recognized in personal form. 
Companies became corporations, corporations became trusts, and trusts became 
monopolies, and in each succeeding stage of industrial organization an integral por- 
tion of direct personal relationship was lost. When we speak of steel manufacturing 
now we use the term, “‘the steel industry,” and when we wish to designate the manu- 
facture of cloths we say, ‘‘the textile industry,” implying in each case that there is an 
unseen cohesion of all the smaller plants of the local communities. The worker himself 
can give but one answer to his consequent loss of personality; he too follows the course 
of the politician and the industrial magnate by organizing trade unions on a national 
scale. A modern local trade union is significant today only because it is a part of a 
large state, regional or national union. 
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The history of the early Christian church is a story of local religious enthusiasms. 
Ephesus and Antioch were known as local communities in which there existed a church 
and an organized group of local residents who were devoted to the local autonomous 
group. Later there developed self-contained groups within the local communities— 
groups small enough to permit intense personal relationships which were carried even 
to the economic sphere of semi-communism. 

There are also evidences that the spontaneous birth of congregations of the pioneer 
days of American history were motivated largely by their internal group cohesions. 
But, all of this is now changed. The modern church is a gigantic organization with 
national and international machinery. Ecclesiasticism is the symbol of vast powers 
vested in authoritative bodies. The church has thus far failed to develop a social 
theory sufficiently rational to hold local groups together. When the local priest or 
pastor becomes too familiarly known to his constituency to command complete author- 
ity, and when the local group itself fails to establish social norms of authority within 
itself, the church turns to some more distant symbol or seat of power; hence bishops, 
assemblies, councils, presbyters, synods, and that numerous array of church officials 
and institutions which stands guard and exercises power over the local congregation. 

Ecclesiasticism coupled with dogmatism—the twin inhibitors of religious freedom 
and progress—have gradually tended to diminish the rule of the local religious bodies. 
What is, of course, far more serious is the fact that the modern machinery of the church, 
based upon higher and ever higher seats of power, has brought about a spirit of ecclesi- 
astical competition which has well-nigh submerged the real purposes of religion. A 
few of the denominations have fought desperately to avoid this danger, but it is a curi- 
ous phenomenon that these denominations have not been able to withstand the current 
philosophy with any marked degree of success. The denominations with the most 
powerful overhead machinery are the ones which prosper most—in so far as numbers 
are concerned; this is to be expected, since it is these bodies which function most ade- 
quately in harmony with the other forces which have led toward centralization. 

The administration of modern colleges and universities approximates more and 
more the organization of corporations and other forms of business. The president 
need no longer be an educator or a person interested primarily in the affairs of the 
intellect, but he must by all means be a business administrator. The early ideals of 
the medieval university in which students and faculty took part in administration 
would be regarded as an impossible monstrosity today. 

Public school systems tend to become standardized in architecture, in curricula, 
in textbooks, in the type of teachers employed, and, one must agree, in their products. 
Everything must give way to the “system,” and in the end the public school becomes 
an institution whose discipline preserves the stereotypes of its age. The increasing 
need in such a system is not for original teachers but for additional supervisors to keep 
the system geared up to certain standards insisted upon at a state capital or at the 
national capital. The whole structure is based upon a philosophy of force, and conse- 
quently, it is not surprising to find that the suspicions, animosities, jealousies, and 
political maneuverings of the administrations are emulated by faculties and students. 
Education comes to be a struggle for power and not for light. If students partake of 
such educational fare with the motive of securing something which will in turn enable 
them to secure something for nothing through a privileged position of power, one need 
not be surprised. 
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In the days before charity became organized, its ministrations were almost entirely 
local. Was it not natural that a given community should develop its own means for 
meeting the needs of its unfortunate members? And was it not also natural that the 
relationship between the giver and the needy should be a highly personal relationship 
in which both shared the good? The indigenous character of early charity dispensa- 
tions in this country may still be discerned; there are still in existence a number of 
such organizations which have successfully evaded all attempts at standardization and 
nationalization, but they are considered freakish remnants of a by-gone age. 

Charity is now one of the most highly organized forms of modern institutional life. 
The process has gone so far that it almost appears to be inverted; local organizations 
seem to exist only because there is a national organization which must be kept alive. 
Standardization and professionalization have gone on apace, and this audience need 
not be reminded that each additional piece of social machinery for doing good has 
resulted in a distinct spiritual loss. In fact, the ruthless exploitation of programs of 
social amelioration by national and state agencies has already reached the stage which 
makes it essential that these agencies organize co-ordinating bodies for the purpose of 
preventing some of them from doing evil in their zest to do good. 

This hasty and inadequate review is but a reminder of tendencies and movements 
in modern life with which you are thoroughly familiar. It is important to note, how- 
ever, that many people who have been caught in the machinery of centralization have 
never thought seriously about the causes or the consequences of their own participation. 
For the purposes of this discussion, it becomes significant to note that the underlying 
philosophy of the tendencies mentioned above is one of force, of power, of imperialism. 
How far may this tendency proceed? To many it appears that it has already reached 
its calamitous end. Whether or not force was the essential and inevitable driving idea 
of the past, it becomes increasingly evident that force can help us no more. It seems 
safe to go even farther and to state that civilization itself must decay if force is to be 
continuously used. 

Of this we may be sure, namely, that there are millions of people in the modern 
world who have lost faith in the old order and who are earnestly searching for a new way 
of life. There are two distinctive groups among these constructive but discontented 
idealists: one seeks its pathway toward the new light by means of international organi- 
zation, and one points to the resurrection of the autonomy and the social responsibility 
of local community units. If there were time it would not be difficult to indicate that 
these two ideas are not antithetical, but are in reality parts of the same process. This 
paper must confine itself to the task of pointing out some of the significant movements 
leading toward community consciousness, responsibility and action. 

Evidences of the revival of responsibility by local community units —Self-determina- 
tion is simply another mode of saying that small states must not be “bullied” by 
large states. The counterpart of this international tendency may be found in the 
sphere of local units; home rule is also another means of saying that local communities, 
municipalities, have problems which they should be permitted to decide for themselves. 
The home-rule movement in the United States is a distinct reaction against external 
authority. Its full implications have not yet been appreciated, nor has the movement 
itself proceeded with the rate of progress which was anticipated a decade or two ago. 
But, anyone who has any contact with municipal affairs knows that the concept of home 
rule as one means of placing responsibility nearer the people concerned, is a living issue. 
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There are cases where open country communities have become so thoroughly 
conscious of their own cohesion and their own capacity to act that these units have 
been incorporated. At least one commonwealth has responded to this demand by the 
enactment of a state law granting incorporation privileges to such rural areas. 

“Local government is a matter of primary concern, . . . . not only on account 
of the immediate services which it is capable of performing, but also because of the 
place which it can be made to assume in a reorganized social system,’* says G. D. H. 
Cole, and thereupon he proceeds to outline a system of local government for the whole 
of England. Nothing so elaborately comprehensive has been attempted by the political 
scientists of this country, but on the other hand, our political thinkers have given con- 
siderable attention to municipal ownership of public utilities, to commission forms of 
government, to the city-manager type of municipal government, to proportional repre- 
sentation, and to various other experiments which tend to increase local responsibility 
and consciousness. It is not too much to say that so far as municipal government is 
concerned, the old theory of state and national control plus the old theory of political 
party distinctions has broken down. 

In view of the international character of economic processes, one might expect 
less local experimentation in this sphere. On the contrary, it is precisely here that some 
of the most daring reactions against outside control have appeared. Shop committees 
now exist in numerous local industries for the purpose of adjusting questions arising 
within the local plant. The shop steward’s movement and the Whitely Councils of 
Great Britain are excellent examples of the demand for local control. Local commodity 
co-operative organization is rapidly supplanting the older and broader concept of co-op- 
eration among farmers. Local arbitration boards now sit regularly in certain of our 
industrial centers. And, many socialists who have abandoned the hope of a world- 
revolution are now giving minute attention to the variations of guild socialism and 
syndicalism which is merely an attempt to localize socialist theory and practice. 

The vested interests of religious organizations are slow to relinquish the power 
which they have so laboriously assumed during the last century. But, who has not 
heard the rumblings of discontent of persons thoroughly interested in, and devoted to, 
religion but also thoroughly out of sympathy with the machinery and organization of 
the modern church? The community church is no longer a dream of ecclesiastical 
outcasts; it is a reality whose dimensions astonished even its adherents at the recent 
community church conference in Iowa. Here and there church federations, councils, 
and committees are at work on the practical problems of interpreting Christian ethics 
to their local communities. All of this is extremely disturbing to the so-called ‘‘funda- 
mentalists”’ who have started a new heresy-hunt which bids fair to outdo the psychologi- 
cal war dance of a few years back. There are unmistakable evidences that religion is 
making a heroic attempt to escape through the stereotyped, stained-glass windows of 
the churches, and to make itself felt in a dynamic sense in the real affairs of life. This 
attempt may assume national proportions, but its present leadership is the fruit of local 
leadership and stimulus. 

The conventional systems of education are sterile. This appears to be true, not 
only of America, but of the world. One scans the educational horizon in vain for the 
inspired word, the great teacher, or the intellectually aspirant youth. If exception 
to this statement needs to be made, it can only apply to such worn-torn nations as 
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Russia, Germany, and Austria, where there is a veritable intellectual renaissance among 
the young people. But even here, one must confess that the stimulus comes not from 
the educational systems but from within the hearts of the disillusioned youth them- 
selves. 

Outside the conventional educational systems there are experiments which bid 
fair to open the way to an entirely new concept of the training of the mind. The 
tutorial classes of Great Britain are small groups of working-class people who meet 
regularly in their own communities for instruction. The workers’ educational move- 
ment as a whole proceeds upon the admirable theory that the means of education and 
its most significant resources are not hidden behind the walls of college buildings but 
reside rather in the minds of men and women. The materials of education are coming 
to represent the community, its institutions, and its processes. 

The people’s colleges of Denmark are beginning to exert an influence upon adult 
education everywhere, and it is one of the chief charms of this type of education that 
the local community has the power to initiate and to direct its own institutions. The 
curricula of no two people’s colleges are the same, and forsooth, why should they be ? 
The people of each community differ slightly, to say nothing of the wide variations in 
capacities and natural interests of teachers. The sokols of Czecho-Slovakia have been 
revived since the revolution, but now they promote the interests of education rather 
than mere physical training and military exercises. Reborn Bohemia presents a picture 
of almost universal community enterprise in education. It is much the same the world 
over; discontent with the stereotyped educational factories with their standardized 
instructors and their standardized courses and their standardized products is leading to 
numerous smaller educational experiments, most of which indicate a trend toward local 
community control. 

The National Conference of Social Work may be said to be a perennial barometer 
of the tendencies in social work in America. A perusal of the published reports of the 
past five years points to a marked interest in the affairs of the local community. 
It is not merely that subjects dealing with the community are found on the various 
programs, but the promising indication is that the section meetings dealing with this 
phase of social process are well attended. 

The most significant phenomenon relating to this subject is to be found, not in 
the minds of social workers, but in the minds of laymen, of citizens who furnish the 
funds and the moral support for the voluntary social agencies. No one who has given 
this problem thought or study can escape the conclusion that there has come about, 
during the last three years, a distinct reaction against large overhead organizations of 
voluntary agencies. Coupled with this tendency on the part of laymen to be suspicious 
of the increasing supervisory personnel of social agencies is a tendency of local commu- 
nities to experiment with various phases of social work without using the labels of 
national organizations. One of the largest agencies in America has recently held a 
conference whose chief purpose was to hear the complaints of its supporters in regard 
to overhead expenses. At least five of the largest agencies have made exceptional 
decreases in personnel during the past year. 

Constructive suggestions regarding the place of the local community in organized 
society.—Is it necessary to choose between Ralph Adams Cram’s “Walled Town”’ 
(local community isolation), Senator Borah’s resurrected “States Rights” (limitation 
of national power), the Union League Clubs’ “Nationalism” (our country right or 
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wrong), and sentimental internationalism? Extreme emphases are likely to be wrong. 
Particularism is especially dangerous in the field of social process. Isolated, walled 
towns are an absurdity in the modern interrelated world; the doctrine of states rights 
carried to extreme caused us once to engage in a bitter war, and it may do so again; 
“our country right or wrong” is an immoral statement of pathological patriotism; 
internationalism without national units is unthinkable at this juncture of civilization. 
Where, then, should the emphasis be placed by men and women who are engaged in the 
actual process of modifying social structure and action? The ensuing suggestions may, 
it is to be hoped, lead to a clearer understanding of the problem which is the imperative 
consideration for the present. 

1. The philosophy of force has had its day. It has builded powerful states and 
powerful combinations of states, but it has brought neither good will among men 
nor peace on earth. Whether or not it can be gradually diminished as an important 
factor in human relations is an open question, but there can be no doubt that its failure 
thus far warrants experimentation of other guiding philosophies. Josiah Royce bade 
us to be loyal to a social cause. When his questioners asked him for a symbol of such 
a social cause, he called it the “beloved community.” As a philosophic abstraction 
this did very well, but we may live in Podunk or in Chicago. How can we see the 
“beloved community”’ through the sordid environments of our common lives? Only 
by making our common lives less sordid and less common. Whenever an ardent inter- 
nationalist attempts to convert me, and I know that he is a negative sort of citizen in 
his own local community, I suffer the temptation of the cynic. 

In government, in economics, in religion, in education, and in social work, there 
are daily, almost hourly, opportunities of trying the way of the understanding heart 
rather than force. What is most significant is the fact that wherever force is sup- 
planted by understanding, by love, success follows. Our entire Western civilization 
has been built upon the superficial assumption that the short gains of force are real 
and permanent, while it is clearly evident that victories won by force are not won at all. 
The time has come for heroic examples of those who can courageously follow the 
Jesus way of life—the way of the open mind, the understanding heart and the 
free soul. 

2. The machine process has played a large part in the creation of modern organi- 
zations of power in government, economics, and, in fact, in almost all spheres of life. 
But it has been a blind force; it needs reinterpretation and rationalization. As our 
lives come more and more under the sway of the machine we shall become increasingly 
cynical in our outlook upon life. The machine represents non-integrated force; it is 
impersonal, inhuman. Its final effect upon those whom it controls is materialism. 
The difference between a hoe and a machine is simply this: the hoe is an extension 
of the human body, while the machine causes the human body to become its ex- 
tension. Control is inverted. The only way that human beings can rise above the 
machine is to understand it and to modify its action so that it becomes subject to con- 
scious control. 

3. The egoistic basis of life demands renewed attention and explanation. The 
power organizations of the past century have brought into existence a type of living 
which makes us al] members of “anonymous mobs.” Crass collectivism promises to 
submerge the individual entirely. All Western nations decry the Prussian system of 
collectivist nationalism, and forthwith proceed to imitate it. We have carried the 
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concept of extreme altruism so far that we even justify ourselves in using force to 
do good to others. Altruism and egoism are not antitheses; they are parts of the 
same process of behavior. No one can be a good altruist unless he is also a good egoist- 
If the individual first loses his self-respect in some larger imagined group allegiance, it 
is logical to expect that his community will also lose its self-respect as it becomes subor- 
dinated to larger groups. 

4. The specialist in modern society is a sorry spectacle. He knows what needs 
to be done but he finds it impossible to do it. He is under suspicion. People who 
know too much are always doubted. They are likely to assume an air of superiority 
which gives their special knowledge a certain occult tinge. The specialist is a social 
amphibian; he can make his living only by utilizing his specialty, but the people refuse 
to pay for his specialty because they fail to understand it. An autocracy is an ideal 
environment for the specialist. Here he does not need to be understood if only the 
rulers appreciate what he can do for them. In a democracy, the people assume that 
they have a right to understand everything and control everybody. 

Walter Lippman has recently suggested that our democratically chosen representa- 
tives can no longer hope to maintain a knowledge of the various details of the modern 
complications of society, and, therefore, need the advice of intelligence bureaus. He 
places the intelligence bureau between the government officials and the people who 
elect them. The assumption is that the intelligence experts would be able to quickly 
furnish the government officials with the needed information for any technical emer- 
gency. This is all very well so far as it goes, but it still leaves the way clear for the 
demagogue who can deal with crowds, and it leaves the crowd as ignorant as before. 
To Mr. Lippman it seems impossible to acquaint the so-called average citizen with the 
technical aspects of modern life. But, difficult as it seems, this is exactly what will 
need to be done. Intelligence agencies are needed to stand midway between the 
specialist and the people. It would be absurd, of course, to expect our combined educa- 
tional organs to provide the citizen with the same technical information which the spe- 
cialist requires. The average citizen, for example, does not need to know how to build 
a sewer in order to know enough about sewers to make this information a part of his 
representative knowledge. If the newspapers provided as much space for this sort of 
interpretation of the specialist’s function as they now offer to news which is devoid of 
educative influence, we should soon develop an understanding between the people and 
the expert. 

Local community government continues to be inefficient and uninteresting to the 
average citizen. This will continue until the technological aspects of community affairs 
become related to the mind of the voter. Wherever there are evidences of local com- 
munity interest in governmental affairs, there will also be found a population alert to 
the technical as well as the merely political aspects of government. 

5. The art and culture which has set new standards in the world has invariably 
come from small local communities or nations. In America, everyone appears to be 
standing in reverent expectation for the coming of the national art, the national litera- 
ture, the national culture. Unless social laws change materially, these expectations will 
be in vain. Small communities have abandoned the hope of becoming centers of 
creative art—with the exception of those small communities in small countries who 
capture all the Nobel prizes! But, it is exactly in small local groups that the best 
stimuli for creative art is likely to appear. If half the energy now wasted on making 
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some large city an art center could be diverted to the encouragement of local community 
art, we should soon witness a revelation of undiscovered creativeness. 

6. Americanization is too long and too ambitious a term for local community use. 
We need a simpler phrase to describe the process by which a human being from Russia 
becomes related to human beings in America in a small neighborhood or community. 
To “ Americanize’’ sounds too much like using force; a good neighbor cannot be forced 
to be a good neighbor. We ought to assume that the immigrant has good reasons for 
wanting to live in America; we ought further to assume that he has learned some things 
of value in his own native land before coming. What he gets from America will not be 
what is forced upon him by some official or private agency for cultivating citizenship, 
but rather what his community values highest. If that happens to be money or power, 
he will get that; if it happens to be art, or literature, he may give even more than he 
gets. 

Those who believe that one may wave a mysterious wand of patriotism and convert 
a citizen of Vienna into an American are too credulous. The former citizen of Vienna 
needs first of all to become a citizen in the community in which he has chosen to live. 
If Americanism has any real and dynamic relationship to the common life, the immi- 
grant will absorb its gift soon enough. Americanization ought to become a natural, 
normal process, the expected outgrowth of citizenship in an American community. 

7. Social work loses its real social and, hence, its spiritual significance in propor- 
tion to its mechanization. When it can all be done by having the assistant clerk 
request the filing clerk to consult File Z, social work will have lost its zest, its spirit, 
its appeal—in short, its soul. There are dangers of overspecialization and overprofes- 
sionalization in this field which do not apply with equal importance in other fields. 
After all, human relations are adjusted in human ways. If it is assumed that only the 
trained social worker has any part to play in social adjustment, will not this assump- 
tion separate the social worker from normal social process? And, if the social worker is 
thus separated, will he or she not become eventually so abnormal as to make the entire 
relationship anomalous? (Last autumn I sat with a child welfare committee in a 
small community of Denmark. It was composed of the local pastor, the teachér and 
two mothers and two fathers of the community. I could not discover that the disposi- 
tions which they made of the cases brought to their attention were less scientific than 
similar cases dealt with by trained specialists. But, what seemed most important to 
me was the fact that the whole community was being educated to understand socia! 
work, and it had lost its mysticism.) The next decade or two should provide numerous 
examples of social work experimentation on the basis of the local community. It may 
be that this experimentation will only indicate that the larger state and national 
organizations need to be re-emphasized, but at any rate, we shall know something 
about the place of the local community in regard to social work. 

8. Conflict is a normal and natural condition of growth. To evade conflict teaches 
no lesson. ‘He who agrees with me leaves me unchanged.”’ The primary conflicts 
of life occur in local communities. Until we shall have developed some technique for 
dealing with community conflict it will be folly of us to expect national or international 
peace. A vast field of original research lies before us. How can we secure a basis for 
values in conflict? How may conflicting groups be induced to state their real purposes 
as distinguished from the stated purposes which merely befog the issue? How large 
should a joint committee be? What size group lends itself best to the integration of all 
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divergent opinions ? How may public opinion in local communities be made intelligent ? 
These, and numerous questions of like importance, demand attention before we can 
devise a new basis of human relations. Students in increasing numbers need to turn 
their attention to local communities and community groups in order to discover the 
facts of human relations upon which the new way of life is to be based. 

g. Discussion is not amenable to large groups. A crowd never discusses; it either 
acts upon prejudice, emotion, or undigested advice from a temporary leader. Much 
of modern teaching belongs to crowd psychology. Before local community groups 
can proceed to experiment with a new technique of human relations they will need to 
know howto plumb each other’s consciousness; this can happen only through discussion. 
Ten small discussion groups in a community will do more to create the new way of life 
than roo mass meetings with 1,000 in attendance at each. When people have tasted 
the discussion method of mental growth they will become dissatisfied with the current 
methods of teaching. Churches, schools, forums, and all forms of organization await 
the quickening touch of free discussion. When acute issues are discussed intelligently 
by small community groups there will have been created a rational basis of public 
opinion which will ultimately change the direction of our national life. 

10. The local community may become a functional reality in organized society 
when some of the foregoing constructive suggestions become a part of the consciousness 
of our leaders. Our hopes should not be too sanguine; this is an age of chaos, of dis- 
illusionment, of cynicism. It is not a creative period. It may be necessary for us to 
carry our philosophy of force still farther along its road of destruction before we can 
build anew; and before the ideal type of community life can be discovered, we must 
learn how to discover the individual. For, it is not merely local community life which 
has been sacrificed during this last century of force, of nationalism, of imperialism, but 
alas, the individual has gone down with his community. Hence, we live in a world 
without purposes, without leaders, and without satisfying motives. The sheer neces- 
sity of living drives us on as slaves of our giant machines and our multiple organiza- 
tions—but whither? Who knows? If the big things have not held us together, is 
it not time to begin trying the little things? The disintegration which began with the 
so-called Great War is still in process, and where it will end no one dares guess. The 
one hopeful, promising, creative task is to take these disintegrated community groups 
and there begin a new evolution of integration, based upon mutuality rather than force. 


THE EFFECT OF MODERN INDUSTRY ON COMMUNITY LIFE 


Allen T. Burns, Director, National Information Bureau, 
New York 


Max Weinberg runs a vest shop in a great clothing center. It is not a shop for 
which he is entirely responsible, for it is a contract shop. He takes goods that have 
been cut at a great factory and is responsible for only their manufacture, not for their 
sale. And in this contract shop, in the words of Pinafore, he employs his brothers 
and his sisters and his cousins and his aunts, and a great many others, good friends 
and neighbors. In that market and in this shop advanced union conditions prevail. 
But Mr. Weinberg prides himself that he has never had a case brought before the indus- 
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trial tribunal of that market because of his treatment of any of his employees. Not 
even the most violent agitation of the most violent agitator has ever persuaded one of 
these cousins or aunts to bring a case. He would much rather, and feels he has found it 
much more effective, deal with these good relatives and neighbors on the old basis of 
a common understanding, under which they brought their grievances and exchanged 
points of view. But growth and development have come to that industry in that mar- 
ket, and in order to bid successfully and economically, in competition with the so-called 
inside shops of the greater factories, Mr. Weinberg has had to enlarge his production, 
so that the little shop in which the aunts and uncles work has not room nor the workers 
necessary to turn out enough of a product to enable him to bid successfully. So some 
of the work he has begun to send into the homes of his neighbors. At this the union 
has brought in a complaint, for by the agreement under which all clothing makers 
operate none of the clothing may be made in the home. Mr. Weinberg’s plea is that 
he did not know any other way to get the clothing made than to depend upon his little 
community of people. There is no place in which to build a larger shop unless he builds 
in a place so far removed from the neighborhood where his workers live that it would 
break up this community which has been a community both of social life and of indus- 
trial operation. And yet nothing is more certain than that Mr. Weinberg’s shop and 
the closely knit community are bound to go. 

Everybody realizes in this market that the small contract shop around which center 
the domestic and industrial interests of its workers is doomed because of the competition 
of the larger factories, and that sooner or later these brothers and sisters and cousins 
and aunts will be daily leaving their local community—community in the sense of the 
district in which they live—seeking employment in the larger factories remote from 
their homes, and modern industry with that will have completed its work of destroying 
local community life. 

Political reformers and social workers in their efforts to resuscitate and reinvigorate 
community life are facing some such doom as Mr. Weinberg and his vest factory. For 
more of our efforts are based on the idea that community of residence is bound to be 
coexistent with community of interest and of action. We recall our backbreaking and 
heartbreaking attempts to revive the little red schoolhouse and the old New England 
town meeting upon this assumption, and to our chagrin again and again we would 
call this group of people living on the block together only to find that those who were 
there were so addicted to attending meetings they could not stay awake in our presence 
and the rest of those who ought to be interested in our public-spirited effort were con- 
spicuous by their absence. When a hundred years ago a great Englishman came over 
here to study our experiment with democracy, he found all the interests of human life 
coexistent with the small local community, that a man’s work, recreational, religious, 
and family life fell within a small circle within which he could spend his entire time, 
and so we have more or less assumed, and the whole machinery of political life has been 
based upon the assumption that there is bound to be coexistence between our place of 
residence and our vital interests. 

Whether we think of the precinct, or the ward, the assembly district, or the con- 
gressional district, from the bottom up or from the top down, we have political machin- 
ery based upon geographical divisions. But this assumption that community interest 
will coexist with one’s residence has brought deep disappointment to us in many of our 
experiences. In the first place we no longer find single communities far removed from 
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other single communities. There was a time when the farmer, in the spirit of the 
American pioneer, said, ‘‘I must move on now for I have a neighbor within ten miles.” 

The general futility of our efforts at political life rest upon the breakdown brought 
about by modern industry. I have seen whole wards of our most respectable citizens 
canvassed, only to find that 50 per cent were not registered and were out of communica- 
tion with the district in which they were supposed to have their vital interests. Last 
winter I went to a city club where there were about 200 members present, and I dared 
to venture the question as to how many there had taken an active part in securing the 
results of the last election in the precinct. There were five who raised their hands. 
They were greatly interested in the theory, greatly interested in discussing things gener- 
ally, but somehow grouped for political action in ways in which they could put their 
theories into practice, it seemed impossible for them to function effectively. Can it 
be that the game we continually play with the politician is bound to be a losing one 
for us because we try to act in groupings that have lost their real meaning except for 
those who make their living by perpetuating it ? 

This breaking up of the local community groups, based not primarily on residence 
but coexistent with residence, accounts for some of the other weaknesses of our present 
civilization. America is said to be in contrast to almost all other modern countries, 
the graveyard of repeated co-operative efforts. The attempts to buy the necessities 
of life upon the basis of profit to none but of service to all have met with repeated failure 
because there is in the local community no such mutual confidence, no such common 
taste, no such ability to make a common effort, as have made possible those most suc- 
cessful efforts in Europe. So, as Professor Lindeman has already called to your atten- 
tion, the word “‘local’’ in labor organizations has come to have a different meaning, 
and the weakness of labor organization is due to the fact that they have not adjusted 
their organization to a recognition that the groups they call “locals” are based upon 
geographical residence, and that what is needed is a larger and consolidated organization 
of a city-, state-, or nation-wide character. 

The I.W.W. is one of the by-products of this situation. The migrant laborer, 
finding no place for him in the orthodox form of organization, has been attracted to the 
I.W.W. because it is founded not upon geographical basis but upon their common inter- 
est. But more important to us than these breakdowns in the industrial field is the 
breakdown of community morale. You have heard through the reports of the Cleve- 
land Crime Survey that offenses are increasing thirty times more rapidly than the 
population, and the newspapers are full of the stories of the increase of crimes. We are 
faced with the daily recounting of the unaccountable flappers and flippers and shifters. 
Why is it all? Because the fundamental basis of character and behavior, the morale 
of the local community, is gone, and that support and reinforcement and incentive to 
good behavior is gone with it. The only inaccuracy about the word “shifter” is that 
at present it seems to be applied to a group of rather young persons whose more or less 
loose organization is troubling their elders, while it would be more accurate if we 
recognized that the word applies to us all. These are some of the effects of modern 
industry upon community life, thinking of the community as a collective whole, a unit. 

We all view things from our personal point of vantage, and that colors my own 
thinking probably, but between being the son of a minister and myself a social worker, 
it has been my lot to live in seven of the nine largest cities of the country and in the 
national capital. I have been a migrant worker. How can such a one belong to a 
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local community? And yet in every community in which such a worker lives there is 
a group of people of common mind and common interest. It is not because you live 
in this street or that but because you are bound to seek out those with whom you will 
be congenial and with whom you may co-operate to a common end. This little per- 
sonal experience is borne out by the most conclusive studies. 

The last United States census says that of all the native-born population in the 
United States about one-fourth live in states in which they were not born. In other 
words, they are shifters. Here in Rhode Island your percentage is about the average. 
The percentage in Wyoming runs up to 70. No one knows whether that is unusual 
or not compared with other countries, but it reflects a great degree of shifting among 
our population. It is due primarily to occupation, to our search to find jobs that are 
more remunerative or more to our taste. There is one indication in the last Massachu- 
setts census of 1915. Here the native-born are unusually shifty, for that census showed 
that twice as many of the native-born were disqualified for voting as the foreign-born 
because they were not long enough in residence in a given district. We Americans are 
primarily shifters. If we think of our greatest industry, the largest employer of labor 
in the country, the United States Steel Corporation, with its over 500,000 employees, we 
will realize how true it is that industry is no respecter of communities. Do you realize 
that during the last few years we have had more immigrants return to the old countries 
than we have had come into ours, a situation never known before in the world’s history ? 
This was due largely to fluctuations in the demand for employment in the United 
States Steel Corporation and other such great places of employment. It is the coming 
and going, the ebb and flow of the tide, that make it almost impossible that people 
shall take root in local communities and the fact that the breaking up of the community 
has been recognized by such employers as did not wish to have too much of that sort 
of thing, and they have cultivated such a mixture of people, bringing them from here 
and there, from across the water, from the rural districts of the United States, that there 
may not have been long enough continuity of common residence for them to make 
common cause. 

The labor organizations of the country are recognizing this in their insistence that 
their organizations, while including all local workers, shall be based upon a country- 
wide consolidation. When the labor leaders that called the late steel strike did so 
they called not only steel workers, but men organized in the packing industry of Chi- 
cago, and the maintenance of way workers on our railroads, who realized that the wages 
of the steel workers had a bearing on the wages of those in the packing and other great 
industries and that there was a community of interest here, whether or not there were 
community of residence or of occupation, that required they make common cause. 
And when Mr. Gary said that it was utterly against the principles of America for those 
not engaged in an industry and living in a distant locality to do anything about con- 
ditions in the steel industry, he was like old King Canute trying to set the bounds of 
the incoming tide. Just at the time when he said that I took pains to analyze the 
membership of the directorate of the United States Steel Corporation and found it 
composed as follows: a representative of the International Harvester Company, a 
representative of a coal mining corporation in Pennsylvania, a representative of a great 
coal and steel carrying railroad from Philadelphia, an eminent jurist from the city of 
Pittsburgh, the president of a great national bank in New York, and so down the line. 
There was no appeal of community interest by common residence, but there was a 
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group who had gained a community of interest because of interlocking relations in a 
great variety of fields of life. And that is the climax of the development of industry 
in this country. There is apparently utter disregard for the local community in the 
organization of industry itself. That is the future of Max Weinberg’s vest shop. 
They are all going the same way if industry works its will with them as it has with the 
steel workers. 

So has industry, by making nomads of us all, destroyed our local community life. 
And then along comes the great by-product and handmaiden of industry, the press, 
and facilitates that movement, for with the scattering of the population over the face 
of the land has gone all of that interest in the news of the locality which first established 
our great journals. It is no longer the near, but the novel that makes the news. 

No such dark and dismal picture concludes all that is to be said on the subject. 
If we are hopeless under such circumstances it is because we do not realize the original 
foundations of our community life. It was accidental although inevitable that that 
strong community spirit by which our early life in this country was characterized 
coincided with communities. We had no transportation, practically no communica- 
tion, and for that reason vital fundamental interests coincided with geographical lines. 
It is that eternal vital interest that will give us through community life again, or a sub- 
stitute in its place, for all over our country today we see new groupings based upon inter- 
communication and co-operation for common ends whether in labor organizations, 
in social workers’ associations, banking clubs, bar associations, medical societies. 
People are regrouping themselves according to the lines of their vital interests. 

All these groups, to be sure, will come to have their local foci and nuclei, but we 
need to realize as social workers that the underlying forces of the grouping bring us 
opportunities, for upon them we may base our relations to them. It is absoluteiy 
necessary that there be revived these small groupings in order to have a revival in 
democracy for meeting modern industrial and other problems. If we are impatient 
with the slowness with which these new groups learn to function democratically we 
need to remember that it took our forefathers a hundred and fifty years to learn to 
operate those old local communities that finally made up these United States. The 
state of Rhode Island was founded by a revolt from town meeting. Shay’s rebellion, 
the tariff wars, were all instances of how long and how slow and how gradual a growth 
it was before these groupings along geographical lines, but founded upon commu- 
nity of interest, learned to function effectively enough to make these United States. 
De Tocqueville describes how the old town meeting was primarily the school of Ameri- 
can self-government. We need to ask ourselves what is to be the substitute for it. 

We never learned self-government out of books. That would be like trying to 
learn to sail a boat out of a book, as I once tried todo. It was not till I felt the tug 
of the sheet and the pull of the tiller that I learned how to saila boat. So it is with new 
groupings, the most precious development of our modern life. In every one of them 
people are attempting to do some self-governing. The lessons our forefathers learned 
in town meeting we are learning over again in the groups which represent a common 
interest, a common aim. We need to learn the lessons of patience and of co-operation. 
You will remember that at the Milwaukee Conference a year ago there was a young 
labor leader who has helped to devise what is perhaps the most interesting attempt 
toward industrial peace, and that he outlined that plantous. It has been my privilege 
during the past year to work with him in the operation of that great school of democracy, 
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and tonight in the minds of some I stand as a victim, decapitated by that machinery, 
because we are only in the learning stage. That plan was developed in times of pros- 
perity, and the methods of operating in times of adversity have not yet been worked 
out. Itis only history repeating itself. We learn very slowly this lesson of self-govern- 
ment, but it must be learned in no other way than through these natural groupings of 
those whose common interests lead,them to common action. The most successful 
efforts we have to report have recognized this principle. The National Child Labor 
Committee has been as successful as it has because it has affiliated with natural groups, 
those of labor organizations as well as those of public-spirited employers and citizens 
who see that child labor must be abolished, but not primarily along geographical lines. 
In the same way the American Association for Labor Legislation is winning success 
today because it affiliates and co-operates, not by trying to hold meetings in a given 
ward or other local community, but by seeking groups that have their own aims, and 
interesting them in its purposes. 

And so, fellow social workers, there is no ground for discouragement. Democracy 
will be revived. It is for us to be wise enough and far-sighted enough to realize that 
it needs transformation, that it needs a new development. If we can see that the old 
geographical lines coincided with the interests of men, and that the new groupings 
will be along lines of intercommunication and co-operation for a common end we may 
perhaps have found the clue to the new democracy of the twentieth century. 


PUBLIC AGENCIES AS PUBLIC CARRIERS OF IDEAS 
Mrs. Ada E. Sheffield, Member, State Advisory Board of Public Welfare, Boston 


The policies of a public philanthropic agency naturally begin as half-defined 
habits of action. A public official will say with all sincerity that he treats each case 
that comes before him on its unique merits; yet if he takes time to look back over a 
period of years upon the relief or service that his agency has given, say, to ambitious 
mothers, he will probably find that he has tended to deal with family situations roughly 
similar as to the factor of maternal ambition in an increasingly similar way. In other 
words, he has formed a habit of action without realizing it. This habit, because he 
has thought of his clients as detached instances appearing one by one, has remained 
but vaguely realized. Once he thinks of the ambitious mothers he has treated as a 
class, wherein a characteristic feature is recurrent, he grows aware of a drift in his 
habitual treatment. He can recognize such a drift as having a cumulative influence, 
and he is in a position to inquire whither that influence is tending—what is the feeling, 
the prejudice perhaps, the idea which has become embodied in it, and what may be 
the direct and indirect consequences of this idea as carried to the minds of the people 
helped and of their neighbors. In short, he finds himself responsible for a policy. 

A philanthropic policy, then, begins as a vague habit of action and ends as a carrier 
of a socially formative idea. Take, for example, the policy by which any state agent 
boards out dependent children in families of their own religion. Back of this policy is 
the idea that church and state should be fields of interest mutually independent, that 
the state agency should not identify itself with the establishment of any one religion. 
Again, the policy that a foreign-born child must be given opportunity to learn English 
applies the idea that the unifying of a people—‘‘ Americanizing” as it is called here— 
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requires a common language. So again, a habit of giving public relief grudgingly, 
though it doubtless springs from the need of guarding the public purse, yet it grows 
articulate as an appeal to the recipient’s self-respect, and the public agent becomes a 
virtual spokesman for the idea that self-support means social standing and that depend- 
ency carries a social stigma. 

This means that in applying policies our welfare commissions, relief officers, agents 
of mothers’ pensions, take their place among the public educators. That we do not 
ordinarily so regard them is because we find their habits of action only half-articulately 
set out as explicit policies, and because it is only when a policy has emerged into explicit- 
ness that we can identify its kernel-idea and trace its influence. At present a relief 
officer is apt to think of a policy as something merely negative in its function. It is 
something to avert trouble: a rule to fall back upon when politicians become importu- 
nate, a maxim that affords safe talking-points when hostile criticism impends. But 
as something with educational influence its function is positive, and the officer who 
brings his policies into the open, who invites scrutiny and appraisal of their ramifying 
consequences, becomes an agent for social thinking. 

Our modern community has become so complex and manifold that the ideas which 
are to form and animate it must demand our increasing concern. The things that a man 
prizes and strives for are increasingly marked for him by the fact that men in neighbor- 
hoods, in organized groups, in social classes, are striving for them. The values thus 
collectively appreciated, and motivating all this striving, become social forces, collec- 
tive habits of feeling and behaving, traditions. Consciously identified as ideas, they 
become a formative social heritage for each oncoming generation; and since for better 
or for worse this heritage is subject to continual change, it becomes momentous for 
the community what values are to be collectively indorsed, how they are to be made 
socially contagious and operative. Ina simpler social order all this might be intrusted 
to certain agencies of direct concerti with ideas: to schools, to churches, to organizations 
for propaganda. By these agencies our cultural standards could be identified, evalu- 
ated, promulgated, and then simply left to embody themselves in men’s lives and 
actions. But in our complex order the lives and actions of individual men are cut across 
by various group-interests and institutions which water-mark their minds in ways which 
affect the further fortunes of ideas. Besides the agencies of direct concern with ideas 
we must recognize the educational réle of certain agencies of indirect concern, notably 
our courts and our philanthropic agencies which in their dealings with case after case 
are really applying current ideas and reinforcing current feeling. 

Whether he wishes it or not, therefore, the modern official of a public philanthropy 
is an agent of public opinion. And the great question for a democratic community is 
the question from what level of public opinion are its agencies to take the quality of their 
ideas. The tradition is that these agencies should reflect the average standards. 
Public officials, for example, have within the last decade reflected a popular change in 
attitude toward the recipients of relief, a qualifying of the pauper stigma. That both 
the older attitude and the newer represent average thinking is apparent from the objec- 
tive, simple, patent character of their causes. Our colonial forebears had harsh condi- 
tions of living. There was little surplus wealth, and the mother-country often shifted 
its ne’er-do-weels upon the young community. Public relief made itself felt in the 
average citizen’s purse with no light touch. It was no wonder that they denied social 
standing to one who had “‘come upon the town.” Today, however, the economic 
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situation fosters a very different average sentiment. The country is rich; the commu- 
nity is so large that no average person feels the burden of relief as such. Moreover 
during periods of business depression or of industrial conflict numerous families ordina- 
rily self-supporting find themselves depending on benefits and relief. It becomes easy 
to think of dependents as casualties of an unsettled industrial order, and the average 
opinion makes little of any stigma in their plight. 

Another policy expressive of average opinion appears among those printed by the 
Mothers’ Aid Department of Massachusetts. It reads: “‘The former standard of 
living of a family, as well as the standards of self-supporting families in its neighborhood, 
should be considered in determining the amount of aid necessary.” 

What we have here is a recognition of the claim of status. The family will not be 
considered adequately relieved if its social standing is felt to be unsustained. And the 
criteria of social standing, as they exist for the average opinion, are not hard for the 
relief department to ascertain and deal with: they lie chiefly in such matters as food, 
dress, and living quarters. 

Now if our relief officers and other public agents, when they develop policies that 
touch such motivating ideas as this idea of status, are to reflect merely average opinion, 
let us note how crude, how objective, and how barren is the social thinking that they 
will unwittingly confirm. Popular thinking about status, if it can be said to analyze 
the idea, does little more than divide it into factors thought of as genuine and important 
and factors thought of as superficial and trivial. Such factors as occupational success, 
education, respect for business and family morality, it treats as genuine and important. 
The values they represent obviously coincide with a man’s social usefulness. Such 
factors as dress, manners, speech-habits, it regards as superficial and trivial. Dress 
seems little more than the uniform of prosperity. Manners, being in Emerson’s phrase 
“‘the happy way of doing things,” seem but the ornament of aristocracy—the graces 
bred of leisure and the drawing-room. In a democracy their use has been described 
by Professor E. A. Ross as that of a lubricant, the function of politeness being ‘‘not to 
sweeten the relations of kinsfolk, friends, or lodge brothers, but to lessen the chafing 
between strangers, colleagues, or rivals.” Speech-habits seem but symbols of one’s 
habitual nearness to or remoteness from book-culture. 

The average opinion about these matters, then, makes them seem of too little con- 
sequence to draw any serious concern from the social worker. The public social agency 
may touch them to enhance, to deflect, or to inhibit, without drawing upon itself any 
public notice, whether for praise or for blame. But are these matters rated as of so 
little import by opinion at the professional level? Do specialists in social psychology 
and social ethics treat them as mere external graces and empty symbols, or as matters 
that display varying drifts toward standards socially momentous? If the latter be 
true, does the official worker rise to the full measure of his opportunity for public ser- 
vice when he forms and administers policies that merely jog along with our genera! 
obtuseness to the more delicate integrations of social impulse ? 

Be it noted that, however slighting may be the average articulate opinion about 
status, the average practice is by no means indifferent to it. Thousands of men and 
women in this land of fluid caste-lines are taking as much pains to establish themselves 
in appropriate dress, polite manners, and accepted speech-usages as to achieve business 
success. When they fall into difficulties that make them the clients of public philan- 
thropy, the public official, if he has eyes to see, will see status-motivated situations at 
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every turn in their careers. The higher possibilities in what he is to do for them depend 
on the expertness, the liberal enlightenment of his dealings with these social symbols. 
Dress he will recognize not only as a symbol of prosperity and a medium of sexual and 
aesthetic enhancement but as an aid to social presentability and an opener of social 
opportunity. Manners he will deal with as the expression between people of a mutual 
recognition of each other’s feelings and claims. They are conduct in minor matters, 
_ filling the spaces between more considered acts and often more character-revealing than 
the latter; for since the occasions of this minor conduct occur and pass in a moment, 
the delicacy and quickness of a client’s behavior are signs of his social sensitiveness. 
Even speech-habits will not escape attention. It may seem but a petty snobbery to 
notice when a client says, ‘“‘I’m glad to meet you”’ instead of ‘Pleased to meet you,” 
“This is Mr. Jones”’ instead of “‘I want to make you acquainted with Mr. Jones.” 
But the social worker trained to note the speech-characteristics of different social 
groups—the differences of social tone conveyed by enunciation and voice-inflections, by 
formulas of greeting, of approval and disapproval, etc., by the familiarities and reti- 
cences to be taken for granted—will have clues both for interpretation and for treat- 
ment of a client’s case. What sympathy, what social prevision the agency can bring 
to bear depends on the worker’s qualification to discern the remoter implications and 
consequences that are latent in these seemingly small matters. If he makes himself 
responsible to socially expert opinion, he will watch how his policies affect the various 
factors in an idea so dynamic as this of status. He will make himself responsible for 
the future fortunes of ideals, and this means that in dealing with a client in this and 
that relationship he will reckon with the kinds of approval and disapproval which dif- 
ferent groups confer, the factors in conduct which these approvals stress, the quality 
of the social forces thus set afoot. 

So important for the future influence of social work is thisdistinguishing of quality 
in the formative ideas that it touches that I venture to dwell a little further on the 
idea of status as it became concretely involved in the cases of three girls, each of 
whom lost standing by the plight of unmarried motherhood. 

The first girl, Rachel, was Jewish. She was an immigrant who came to this coun- 
try in her latter teens with her father, brothers, and sisters, the mother having died. 
Her father was a scholar of standing among his people, saturated in Talmudic learning, 
and orthodox in all his conceptions, and the family settling among neighbors of their 
own race this old man was held in high respect. The girl was unusually endowed both 
in intelligence and refinement. She became deeply in love with and expected to marry 
a young man of Americanized ways, whose success in getting an American education 
she and her family identified with superiority of character. They all considered that 
Rachel was doing well. When in the course of time it became known to them that she 
had two children born out of wedlock to this man, the shock and grief of the old father 
were beyond description. Suffering and moral indignation united to make him unre- 
lenting. The children, of course, he would not even see. Rachel he kept at home, 
meeting her with reproaches at every turn and holding her sin up to her on every occa- 
sion. If she went to see her children, which she had to do by stealth, he would ask on 
her return whether she had been earning money on the street. Her brother would not 
even remain in the same room with her, and her brothers-in-law felt much the same way. 
Respectable families in the neighborhood forbade their daughters to associate with her. 
Being too refined to enjoy the companionship of the only sort of girl willing to be seen 
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with her, Rachel was left entirely without companionship. No more extreme punish- 
ment can be conceived. The story is racially typical, although it is an exaggeration 
of the typical at certain points. 

The second girl, Molly, was a New England Methodist living in a little farming 
village. The scattered population was mainly Yankee, respectable people who attend 
the one church in the place. Their group-consciousness, therefore, was a matter partly 
of common nationality, partly of church affiliation, but may be assumed to have been 
less intense than that of a Jewish neighborhood. Molly and her family were distinctly 
less endowed than the Jewish family, their education being slight, and the girl’s intel- 
ligence mediocre. She was, however, an obedient, loving daughter, a girl whose nature 
it apparently was to conform to the standards about her, and who was generally liked 
and respected. The father of her child was a married man, rather forceful in appear- 
ance, for whom she felt affection. In this instance it was an old mother on whom fell 
the shock and sorrow, a self-denying devoted parent. For months after learning 
Molly’s condition this mother was distracted. At first her dread was lest the neighbors 
learn the disgrace, because, as she said, no such terrible thing had ever happened in 
that village before. Her dread proved justified. After the neighbors had learned the 
situation and during the daughter’s period of confinement, this woman for two or three 
months was visited by none of them, and week after week saw no living creature except 
the grocer and postman once a week, a pet cat and a friendly dog. Later the clergy- 
man showed sympathy and understanding; so sure was he, however, that the village 
people would ostracize the family that he urged their leaving their home and moving to 
another city. He described his parishioners as kind-hearted and friendly but as feeling 
strongly about wrong-doing. Against his advice the old mother clung to her home and 
received into it her daughter and baby. What humiliation may have been borne by 
these two women we do not know. We do know that Molly, who is of a mild and pleas- 
ing disposition, has won her way back into the good opinion of her neighbors, and that 
she and her child are now both received into the church. 

The third girl, Janice, was an American of good ability who grew up in a moderate- 
sized city in what is called an American neighborhood, that is, among English-speaking 
people whose racial extraction may or may not have been the same. The neighborhood 
as such had no group life. The people were split up among different churches; certain 
of them found a tie with their fellows through the Grange. Otherwise families living 
near each other had merely chance friends here and there. Since the family of the girl 
in question were self-centered people whose church connection was nominal and who 
were not members of the Grange, they were quite detached from any socialized life. 
Yet apparently they had a regard for outward respectability which suggests that they 
sensed collective requirements for status either in their neighborhood or in a vaguely 
felt public outside. Their house, which was on a street with stable working people, 
was always kept painted and in better repair than those about. The family were clean 
and made a good appearance personally and in their conversation. This is noteworthy 
because their history behind scenes shows them to have been people whose conception 
of the sex relation was matter-of-fact and thoroughly coarse. The daughter’s miscon- 
duct in so far as it was unnoticeable by others did not appear to affect them as a very 
serious departure from standards. Janice herself had a checkered youth. As to the 
paternity of her child she was uncertain between two men for neither of whom she had 
any sentiment other than a friendly liking. Yet she, like her family, had a regard for 
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outward respectability. Indeed this trait became evident as a distinct impulse to 
identify herself with a group superior to her own. It was not that she had come in 
contact with any special set of people of whom she wished to be one; it appeared 
rather as if she had an undefined notion of the existence of desirably placed people who 
possessed the symbols of superior status. She took pains with her dress partly because 
she recognized that good clothes might enlarge her opportunities of attracting men of 
better social position than her own; she cultivated the personal refinement of carefully 
tended hands, of gentle manners; she was offended if invited to a cheap restaurant 
and became gracious and amiable when taken to a modish one. In short she had the 
makings of a social climber. 

If the agency dealing with these cases reflected nothing more than the average 
opinion upon them, what discrimination of any import would it display? Average 
opinion would have something to say about the individual girls by way of conventional 
appraisal of their characters. It would note the intelligence and refinement of Rachel, 
the fact that her misdoing was with a man she loved and expected to marry; it would 
note the amiable pliability of Molly, the shallowness of Janice. If it looked at all 
beyond the individual girl, it would stop with the immediate family group, contenting 
itself here with an impressionistic rating of the family respectability. But the quality 
of that respectability, the degree to which the family group mirrors ideals and standards 
that are the social contribution of larger groups—all this the average thought would 
miss utterly. 

Yet these cases surely invite attention to social forces, to social valuations of far- 
reaching concern. The case of Rachel involved first the Jewish respect for learning. 
Her misplaced confidence in the young man began with an overrating—which her 
family shared—of the social worth of his American education. Being unfamiliar with 
the educational standards and the tokens of social integrity in a new country, they 
imputed to him more gentlemanly implications of scholarship than he deserved. 
Rachel’s case involved a further point of social moment. The bitterness, even cruelty, 
of her father would be imperfectly understood if one failed to view the family in its 
relation to the Jewish community before which the father stood as an exponent of 
tradition. The religious tradition of Israel, with its messianic hope, has carried a 
promise, shared by each humble man and woman, that from them might spring a 
great spiritual leader for their people. Whether literally held as a faith or not, such 
a tradition has fostered a dim emotional appreciation of the infinite collective conse- 
quences of the act of procreation—an act otherwise so easily thought of as of merely 
private import. The agency dealing with this Jewish girl could not realize its full 
possibilities of influence without a sympathetic sense of the quality of the social status 
that was here violated. 

The case of Molly involved the social sanctions which an evangelical Methodism 
carried in a scattered farming community. The tradition here harks back to John 
Wesley’s preaching of redemption, of sin as the forfeiting of one’s standing before God, 
with the consequence of exclusion from God’s ideal community in the hereafter. Such 
a tradition is perhaps more congenial to the Yankee individualism of these farm folk, 
in that it stresses the consequences of the sinful act as falling upon the individual, and 
postpones the realizing of its collective ideals to a life beyond. Yet even here a sense 
of the collective stake in the sinful act is latent, and in such a situation as Molly’s 
would count for good if tactfully brought into play. 
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The case of Janice involved the problem—ever present in a democratic society—of 
putting the aspiration and consciousness of caste upon a valid basis. In an aristocratic 
society of the simpler old-fashioned type caste was not a serious disturber of social 
valuations. The landholding families at the top, mellowed by generations of undis- 
puted privilege, used their position and wealth with some sense of noblesse oblige. They 
enjoyed at least a presumption that the outward embellishments of high living were 
but the appropriate marks of a superior strain in their nature. If their embellishments 
were copied by the newly rich, who missed their inner graces of dignity and delicacy, 
the authentic exemplars nevertheless continued in the public eye for comparison and 
correction, and their place in the general regard was not usurped by expensive imita- 
tions. In America of today there is no such ease of identification in the marks of social 
worth. We have no aristocratic caste whose graces would command a semi-official 
recognition as the tokens of gentility. In its place we have several groups whose posi- 
tion is socially esteemed. Diverse in their occupations—financial, professional, artis- 
tic—they do not unite to present a clear front against pretentious shams. Meanwhile 
the near-genteel groups, people whose crudity of appetite and poverty of interest are 
easily overlooked amid their unrivaled upholstery, get for their tastes and standards 
a continuous publicity through the Sunday supplements and the movies. To a girl 
who, like Janice, had taken her social education from these sources, there was nothing 
incongruous between her family’s eager concern with comeliness in all their outward 
show and their grossness in treating the sexual relation as a matter merely of transient 
personal indulgence. Hers was a case for re-education—of one whose social training 
was utterly amiss. 

Briefly as I have been obliged to sketch these cases, I have mentioned enough to 
suggest first that the public official, in dealing with the actual individual, is working 
at the only point where social values can be concretely grasped, and secondly that these 
values are to be more sharply identified and practically influenced through the client’s 
group relationships. The individual is the string on which all social overtones come 
into being, but the group is the sounding-board by which they gain poignancy and 
power. 

The practical drift of all this concern with ideas will grow apparent to the public 
worker as he finds that his policies are bound to act as sanctions for ideas. Here is a 
mother seeking relief. She is a clever manager: she makes over and cooks over with 
tireless care and resourcefulness, and she thereby clothes and feeds her brood on less 
than will keep any neighbor going. By what idea of fitness should her relief be gauged ? 
The safe and easy idea would be to equalize her present comfort with her neighbor’s 
comfort by a dole below any neighbor’s minimum demand. A more enlightened idea 
would be to equalize the relief with the neighbors’ minimum and Jet her good manage- 
ment reap a little reward in a bettered standard of living. Such a question rises many 
times in dealing with foreign mothers—with people said to live on “next to nothing.”’ 
Is the maximum ambition that we are able to recognize in the immigrant the urge to 
keep together body and soul? If the public practice answers yes to this question, we 
are giving official sanction to the idea that peasants shall stay peasants for all we care. 
For better or for worse such official sanctions are at work in the lives of our clients 
and of their groups. They blur or sharpen the conduct patterns by which our social 
standards are realized. Indeed they affect the enforceability of law. Where pro- 
scribed conduct impresses average opinion as falling within the realm of usage and 
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manners, the official dealings with it tend to make light of any stigma attaching. But 
this is to chime in with the ethics of the man on the street, to whom manners, morals, 
and actions before the law seem things differing in kind. They differ rather in the 
immanence and obviousness of the collective stake in them. Minor conduct, viewed 
in any longer social vista, attains a majority import. What we need is courage and 
skill to bring all available sanctions to bear upon it, especially where its consequences 
are too remote and inconspicuous to enlist a spontaneous group indorsement. Unchas- 
tity, indeed, will become an almost tractable evil when we can once underwrite the 
law’s restraint with society’s all-compelling formula: ‘“‘It isn’t done’”’! 


FUNCTIONS OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE AGENCIES IN THE 
SOCIAL WORK OF THE FUTURE 
C. M. Bookman, Executive Secretary, Council of Social Agencies, Cincinnati 


Tonight’s program casts me in the réle of prophet. However, in assuming that 
rdle I am assuming one not unfamiliar to the social worker, as all of us should be build- 
ing for the future and our acts should conform to a plan carefully conceived and pro- 
phetically projected. Iam asked, therefore, to analyze present plans in social work and 
in so far as possible to project those plans into the future. I should be cautioned at 
the oustet that any course charted by a social worker will be subjected to many con- 
flicting forces and changing conditions and that functions I may assign to public or 
private agencies in the social work of the future should permit broad interpretations. 
The field of social work is broad. The activities of social workers touch all phases of 
human experience. It will, therefore, be impossible for me to analyze all or even a 
small percentage of the worth-while efforts that can be labeled social work. 

I shall ask you to be considerate of me in the selections I have made. In calling 
attention to some of the past and present social efforts, I do not wish to be interpreted 
as assuming that these are all the efforts of vital importance that are worthy of consider- 
ation. They have been selected because they bear supporting testimony to the case I 
shall attempt to make. Iam asked to speak especially on the functions to be assumed 
by private agencies in the social work of the future, nevertheless I know I shall be 
unable entirely to separate the functions of public and private agencies. This some- 
what arbitrary division of social work exists largely in theory. The satisfaction of 
human needs recognizes no arbitrary divisions of functions, no geographical boundaries, 
no sharp distinctions of creed or color, in truth no artificial divisions whatsoever. 
Human needs to be satisfied must draw upon the best of all agencies and forces that 
civilization has or can evolve. 

While there has been some current discussion of the advisability of placing practi- 
cally all social effort on public expense, the fact remains that at least during our day and 
generation, and I believe for all time, the need of both public and private agencies will 
exist; one telling reason why this is true can be found in the strong desires and impulses 
that actuate human hearts to be brotherly which will never be satisfied by the mere 
paying of taxes. That we may gain the proper perspective from which to view the 
social work of the future, a partial review of the history of social work is important at 
this time. 
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The growth in the number of private agencies in America in the past twenty years 
challenges our attention. Together let us consider some of the reasons for this growth, 
the functions assumed by agencies and the measure of success which has attended their 
efforts. One important fact that thrusts itself forward is that most of these agencies 
were established to meet real needs. While we hear a great deal about duplication and 
overlapping, the amazing thing is that so little of actual duplication exists and so much 
of real good is being accomplished despite handicaps under which these separate and 
somewhat diversified groups are working. 

If these agencies are not in the main overlapping, why the unusual growth? The 
past few years in America have been years of concentration of people in great centers 
of population. Cities have increased in population faster than civic and social institu- 
tions have expanded to meet the needs thus created. Social evils incident to congestion 
are on every hand. The individual and his needs are not so intimately the concern of 
other individuals able to satisfy those needs. How natural that groups should organize 
to meet the needs of the many who have not been able to adjust themselves to changing 
conditions. One result, at least, of this natural development has been serious. Group 
action and group responsibility has well-nigh obliterated individual action and individ- 
ual responsibility. Business, politics, religion, and other great forces have become 
less and less intimate and personal. The importance of the individual has been lost 
sight of not only by himself, but by society. The individual too often relies upon the 
standing of his group and the power of his group rather than upon his own initiative. 
The workman depends upon his union, the officeholder upon his party, the capitalist 
upon his trade group, and each of us upon some association which we expect will meet, 
in part at least, our obligation and duty to ourselves and to society. Group action 
and group responsibility is essential, but not to the extent that the responsibility of the 
individual for his own actions and in large measure for his own success is minimized. 
One of the outstanding needs, it seems to me, of our present civilization is the recogni- 
tion and strengthening of individual responsibility. It is more the province of organ- 
ized groups and of government to see to it that the individual has the opportunity of 
realizing his greatest possibilities of development without interference either from 
unfavorable conditions or overlapping interests. This, to my mind, is the fundamental 
premise upon which democracy must prove its case. This will be of major concern to 
the social work of the future. 

In addition to the problems resulting from the massing of population other factors 
have entered. Medicine and science in general have made and are making their con- 
tributions. The world is becoming smaller and consequently more points of contact 
are being established. In other words, in addition to the normal increase in social 
service problems that have resulted from constantly changing conditions, men are 
finding new ways and means of living a complete life. How futile to speculate on 
whether or not government agencies should carry the entire burden. We know to a 
certainty that they cannot do so at the present time, even if society showed a willing- 
ness to tax itself to that extent for human improvement. We know that physically our 
cities cannot or do not provide adequately for their proper growth. City planning has 
only recently appealed to any great number of people as being necessary. If our people 
show an unwillingness to face sensibly the tangible physical growth of our cities can we 


expect acceptance by them of communal responsibility for intangible human relation- 
ships ? 
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It is patent to any student of the subject that when populations increase rapidly 
new governmental functions do not keep up with the needs thus created. Whatever 
the reason, the fact remains that government agencies do not interest theniselves to 
any great extent in many of the problems vital to human welfare. Partly because of 
this, private groups and private individuals inspired with the spirit of human service 
are giving of their time and money to correct social maladjustments and to place at 
the disposal of humanity the most recent findings of science. The creation of these 
separate societies was a necessary step in social evolution. They are formed very 
largely by a few interested individuals who in some way or other have come into contact 
with destitution and want and with legitimate human aspirations unrealized. These 
small groups are able to draw to their support a limited percentage of the population of 
the community. The funds with which to do their work have been meager, the backing 
they have secured from the general public has not been great, the paid workers on their 
staffs have lived a precarious life subject to the whims of their supporters. These 
agencies have been concerned very largely with special problems. They have not 
taken into consideration to any degree the great moving forces of civilization. They 
have in large part done well the particular work in which they were engaged but not 
until recently have they begun to consider in any broad way the underlying causes of 
the social evils they are trying to correct, and that they are but one of the many move- 
ments tending toward the betterment of human life. Their special interests must not 
be submerged. However, to cope with present conditions they must unite their forces 
and cause those united forces to interplay with those other great forces of an evolving 
civilization. They must draw upon a larger percentage of the population and not rely 
upon their selected few. 

May I draw upon Cincinnati experience for illustration, not because its work is 
better than other cities but because I know more intimately its successes and failures ? 
In Cincinnati in 1915 a study was made to determine the extent to which the commu- 
nity was back of social work. This study showed from three to four thousand constant 
supporters of social work, with possibly an equal number of intermittent supporters. 
Think of it, from 1 to 1} per cent of the population giving constant support to private 
welfare work. 

Our organizations could not apply the power of creative thought to the entire field 
of human relationships as their vision was necessarily limited, neither did they possess 
the resources to make use to any great extent of educational publicity in bringing to 
the attention of the citizens of the community things that needed to be done or the 
way of doing them. The support they received was not a sustained support. Their 
results were scarcely cumulative. Many of these agencies looked upon their work as an 
end in itself. Many barriers stood in the way of community action. The agencies 
and social workers were largely individualistic; little or no harmony existed among the 
groups; creed was an almost certain barrier to community action. 

I am fully aware of the great contributions made to human betterment by move- 
ments which came into existence during this formative period of our social work. The 
settlement movement understood clearly that it must establish contacts with the 
people themselves, and enlist their support; that it must make everybody part and 
parcel of whatever action was decided upon as necessary. If a new structure was to 
be built the people themselves must build it. The settlements possess a point of view 
which I fear is lost sight of today by many interested in community organization. 
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Neither for one moment have I overlooked the contribution made by the charity 
organization movement. In its attempt to unite the different agencies interested in 
the elimination of poverty, in its attempt to understand in a fundamental way the 
causes underlying poverty, and in its development of sound and fundamental methods 
of case work, it has made and is making a lasting contribution to social progress. How- 
ever, I believe it is fair to say that these movements by themselves have not been able 
to unite the social forces of the community on a comprehensive program; they have not 
been able to bring to bear upon the problems which they are attempting to solve the 
full power of all the forces in the community tending to better individual and com- 
munity life. 

In addition to these movements, there have been many conscious attempts to 
establish proper standards in social work, to eliminate part of the duplication that 
exists, to clear through conference the programs outlined by separate institutions and 
agencies and in other ways to secure more unity of purpose and of action in the social 
field. 

After ascribing to these efforts the fullest amount of credit claimed by anyone, the 
fact remains that our social agencies have not presented a united front to the enemies 
of social progress. They have not taken advantage of the great social forces constantly 
working in the community. It would be interesting if time permitted to consider to 
what extent social work has utilized successful methods developed in other fields. 

We recognize the extent to which business has consolidated and become more 
efficient; how it has taken into account the lost motion incident to its operation and 
how it has become conscious of the great waste arising from its failure to utilize its 
by-products. Without attempting to prove the assertion, I believe that the whole 
trend of the great forces of modern society is toward better understanding and co-opera- 
tion, more efficient and economic administration. Some of these methods have been 
used successfully in recent developments in the social service field. 

During and immediately after the war, citizens in all walks of life were willing to 
accept more communal responsibility. During the years 1917 and 1918, war brought 
us together with a unity of purpose and of action capable of doing anything. Many 
communities through conscious effort have been able to retain much of this communal 
spirit; others have permitted it to be partly dissipated. One method of retaining this 
interest in process of demonstration is called the Federation Plan or community chest 
plan. Some have opposed the federation plan because they have seen and, to their 
lasting credit, have pointed out dangers in the plan. If I have any criticism to offer 
on their position it is because these critics have not been as zealous in discovering the 
advantages offered by the federation plan as in pointing out its faults, and have not 
been overly helpful in correcting these faults. Probably no greater danger confronts 
the needy individuals today than is to be found in inefficient case work. Nevertheless 
we know that efficient case work is at the very foundation of our social work structure. 
The same just appraisement should be made of federations. On the other hand, 
“‘federationists” to their shame have offered the federation plan to the country as a 
“cure-all,” which it certainly is not, and have too often strutted about like a small 
boy with a chip on his shoulder. 

“Come now, let us reason together.”” The federation movement has convinced 
me that the public will demand of the social work of the future unity in diversity. 
Our people and the people of the world will stagger under heavy taxation burdens for 
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years to come, hence while the trend of social work is unmistakably toward an inter- 
penetration of government functions, we as social workers can look forward to new and 
greater demands being put upon our private social work. To carry this increased load, 
the great need of the future is for better organization of our social forces while we are 
developing and perfecting our technique. This better organization, it seems to me, 
will start with our local communities. If I am correct in my diagnosis, for the next 
few years we will find our greatest challenge to service in the local communities. As 
the citizens of the local communities become more and more conscious of their common 
needs and more and more desirous of bettering community life, they will demand more 
efficiency in social work. They will insist that all agencies, public and private, develop 
a better articulation with each other and with the community. 

Because of the unprecedented growth of federations and community chests, in 
recent years, it will be worth our while to consider them, to find out what they are, 
and to examine their claims. The federation movement is a close co-ordination of all 
existing social forces. Its aim is to bring to bear upon the solution of social problems 
the best thought of all citizens. It recognizes the great need of betterment in human 
relations and that this betterment can be brought about through community effort. 
It believes that the responsibilities of community life should be shared in common just 
as the opportunities of community life are enjoyed in common. That in some way 
there must be “‘a harmonizing and a utilizing of qualities distinctive to different groups, 
a utilizing of individual points of view in a harmony of understanding.” If I under- 
stand the movement correctly, it has no desire to undo any of the great accomplish- 
ments of the present or past. Its purpose is to make more effective settlement work, 
family welfare work, work for better health and better citizenship. The separate 
individuals that make up our citizenship, however they may differ in religion, politics, 
or racial aspirations, have a common platform upon which they can stand when shar- 
ing community responsibilities. This sharing of community responsibilities by indi- 
viduals and groups is the charter under which the community organization of the 
present and future must operate. 

The federation should be an association of private agencies, public departments, 
commercial and civic organizations—groups of people interested in one phase or another 
of public welfare. The vital work of the federation should be done through functional 
groups interested in particular problems. The federation itself must be concerned 
directly with wide community problems. Being as it is the united forces of the com- 
munity it should attempt to find out the causes that call forth the work of the separate 
agencies and to plan concerted action to eliminate those causes. Functional committees 
should be called together by the federation. The social programs for particular groups 
should be left to those directly interested. It is reasonable to suppose that these 
directly interested will formulate sounder programs and will more effectively prosecute 
those programs than they would do if they were required to formulate and prosecute 
them in unwieldy conferences with persons having but a secondary interest. 

In this plan of organization the functional committee on finance, which seems to 
be the committee most misunderstood, while to my mind vital to the success of a federa- 
tion is but one part of the functional activities of a federation. Those agencies inter- 
ested in financing private social work join in a functional committee to work out some 
methods of financing that work; for most of the funds required they have quite gener- 
ally decided upon one campaign a year. This campaign should be conducted by the 
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united agencies and not by a self-appointed group. The federation should act no differ- 
ently on financial matters than on social service matters. The public departments 
and agencies not needing money have no responsibility with finance except the responsi- 
bility which comes from the fact that they are a part of the general community. 

Public departments, civic organizations, religious groups, and other social forces of 
the community should be a part of functional committees in which they are interested 
—so that the whole social field may be represented, so that plans may be formulated 
on a community basis with all parties interested having a part in the formulation of 
those plans. The functional committee method makes possible the close co-relation 
of public and private agency work, as well as the correlation of strictly private work. 
May I illustrate: some years ago through private effort a vocation bureau was estab- 
lished in Cincinnati. It was located in the office of the superintendent of schools. It 
worked directly with the Board of Education. Gradually the community recognized 
the importance of the work being done; the Board of Education found it possible to 
take over certain parts of the work which had been demonstrated as sound and neces- 
sary. This joint relationship has continued from the beginning to the present time. 
Now, two-thirds of the expenditure of the Vocation Bureau comes through taxation. It 
has been possible through this combined relationship to do pioneer work in a public 
department, far beyond what would have been possible had the Vocation Bureau been 
wholly private or wholly public. 

Another illustration: The public health federation, a functional committee on 
public health, is made up of public and private agencies. The Academy of Medicine, 
the General Hospital, the Medical School, the University of Cincinnati, and all groups 
in the community interested directly in public health send delegates. Through its 
functional committees on tuberculosis, housing, cancer control, day nurseries, etc., 
the agencies directly interested in these particular problems work out their programs 
with general community needs constantly before them. The separate agencies carry 
out these programs. Because the financial end of the program is taken care of through 
the joint community federation, there is little delay in getting the programs under way. 
When the functional committees have decided upon a course of action they present 
their plans and programs to the executive committee of the federation, made up of 
outstanding citizens selected by the agencies, and the contributing public. If it seems 
within the range of possibility that sufficient money can be raised to defray the expense, 
the program is accepted. Through the functional committee method of operation, 
the social workers have, in my opinion, a power unparalleled in modern social work. 

One more illustration: When the foreigner comes to our city, he is met at the train 
by the Travelers’ Aid, a private agency, given a complete examination by our Public 
Health Department, turned over to our private Americanization Committee, which 
looks after his needs and sees to it that he is enrolled in our public educational system. 
The great difficulty in the past in securing co-operation has been that when social pro- 
grams had been outlined and a course of action had been decided upon, no one agency 
could assume financial responsibility for executing that program. Through the com- 
munity federation the financial responsibility is shared by all. 

May I generalize? Community federations with some exceptions have found over 
and over again that by uniting their forces they can educate citizens to contribute 
more and more to social work, that through additional funds and careful management 
these agencies can raise their standards and can attain results far outweighing in value 
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and importance the results they formerly attained. The whole history of the federa- 
tion movement is convincing in that it does raise more money, in that it does secure a 
larger number of interested and intelligent supporters in its social service results. 

May I present concrete illustrations from my own experience? In the community 
chest campaign held in Cincinnati, the first week in May, seventy-six thousand con- 
tributors were secured, more than ten times the number of subscribers that contributed 
to social work seven years ago. One million seven hundred thousand dollars was 
pledged, enough to pay the agencies 100 cents on the dollar, despite the serious business 
depression. One million dollars more have been contributed by our citizens for social 
work for this year than they contributed the year before our federation was established. 
The present contribution is over $4 per capita. Over 6,000 volunteers gave their time 
for a period of ten days to carry the message of human welfare to the citizens of our city, 
to educate those citizens to their civic responsibility. The citizens on their part gave 
more willingly and more liberally to social work than ever before. The indifferent 
support formerly accorded social work has actually become interested support. The 
numbers clearly show that social work is rapidly becoming the obligation of all and not 
the sentimental whim of a selected few. We do not claim for our social program that 
it has attained in every respect the highest ideals of social work. We do know that 
the improvement in social work and in social conditions brought about through our 
federation is one of the outstanding accomplishments of our city. 

I say to you frankly, and I hope convincingly, that this united program and united 
work has been accomplished without either minimizing or sacrificing the importance of 
the individual agency and without losing the personal interest of the givers. Our 
agencies are known to more individuals, are appreciated by more people than ever in 
their history. There is no comparison between the number of persons today who give 
thoughtful consideration to their responsibility as citizens in the community and those 
who gave thought to that responsibility seven years ago. To be sure the people are 
demanding more and more of the social agencies. They are interested in results; they 
are not satisfied with mere generalizations. They have shown a growing willingness to 
permit movements to live and prosper in which they themselves are not particularly 
interested. They have been willing to see work of prevention and education under- 
taken. They are at the present time considering a five-year program for mental 
hygiene for which sufficient money will be appropriated each year from the general 
fund to really accomplish results. 

At first certain agencies such as the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and similar agencies felt that by becoming members of a move- 
ment being launched by a general social work group, the stigma of charity would be 
placed uponthem. They failed at first to realize that all great social forces contributing 
to community welfare must get together, that by uniting their efforts with the efforts 
of other social forces the value and importance of their own work would be enhanced. 
They are now among the most active and enthusiastic supporters of our Community 
Chest and Council of Social Agencies. 

Whatever functions may be assumed by public or private agencies in the social 
work of the future, of one thing I am certain, that for the next generation there must be 
a unifying of plans and concerted action on the part of our social agencies. There 
must be less cleavage between public and private work. Those things which the public 
is ready to accept as a legitimate charge on the expenses of governments must be placed 
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on taxation. The separate agencies while doing their own work efficiently must join 
with all other agencies in combined programs so that lost motion in social work may be 
avoided. The social workers and social agencies while preaching community responsi- 
bility to the citizens of the community must demonstrate to the community that they 
themselves have community ideals. Social work is no place for selfishness and the 
individual agency that will prosecute its own program without taking into consideration 
the entire need of the community is not worthy of success and I do not believe it will 
find a place for itself in the social work of the future. 

I do not know what the future holds for the federation movement. This I do 
know—should the Community Chest and Council of Social Agencies of Cincinnati dis- 
appear tomorrow from the life of our city it would be replaced by something similar in 
organization and function. Even if it were not replaced, the separate organizations 
themselves have gained so much power they could accomplish at once independently 
far more than they had been able to accomplish before the Community Chest educated 
our entire community to the duties and obligations of true citizens. In other words, 
the gains that have been made in our community through our Federation have been 
made without sacrificing the things social workers know to be important. Social 
work is developing on the part of our citizens a thoughtful attitude concerning the why 
and the how of many things—the why and the how upon which most of us differ. 

I have given but outlines of methods, but glimpses of results. In spots, the federa- 
tion technique is bad; much remains to be done; however, of this I am certain, the 
federation road is the right road. In bringing about its results, Catholic, Jew, and 
Protestant, white and black, play their part in a co-operative way. This sharing of 
responsibility and joining of effort has developed a homogeneity of feeling. Can we 
question the worth-while nature of such results? Can we doubt for one moment that 
they are fundamental to social progress ? 

One would be blind to conditions if he failed to recognize the need for fundamental 
economic, political, and social readjustments. He would fail utterly in his interpreta- 
tion of the intentions of people everywhere if he credited them with meaning anything 
less than that some of these readjustments must be made without delay. The how is 
not clear despite the claims of contending factions. The problems facing the world 
are complex. This much is certain; while these problems are being worked out, any 
movement that causes the citizens of a community to think about social conditions is 
worth while, especially if it leads them into co-operative effort and away from competi- 
tive strife. 

While others are contributing to the solution of what they consider more funda- 
mental problems, social workers are developing better health standards, contributing 
to better citizenship, making possible and understandable higher standards of living 
rekindling hope in the hearts of a multitude of the sorely depressed. To contribute 
most, social work must not become static. It must be open to new ideas. It must be 
willing to experiment. It must not consider itself the only force contributing to social 
progress. It must find a way to secure the backing and support of the many. It must 
place the burdens with which it is concerned on the shoulders of the entire community. 
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RACIAL DIVERSITIES AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


Julius Drachsler, Assistant Professor, Economics and Sociology, 
Smith College, Northampton 


The story of mankind is one, but we like to think of it as divided into periods, or 
eras, or ages. We speak of the prehistoric period, for the dark ages, or the era of 
machine industry. Now it is the presence or absence of written records, now the status 
of the arts and sciences, and now the dominant note in the economic life of humanity 
that serves as a basis for artificially dividing the ceaseless flow of universal history. 

Think with me of the story of mankind as divided into two great epochs, the epoch 
of isolation and the epoch of mobility and contact. To be sure, human groups have 
always, since the rise of man, been wandering over the face of the earth. There has 
always been relative mobility and contact. But it was not until the beginning of what 
modern historians have come to call the commercial revolution, at the end of the 
fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth centuries, that the peoples of Western civili- 
zation, at least, began to move on a scale unprecedented in history. New lands, new 
treasures, new opportunities for trade lured them from their isolated life into cities and 
across the seas. 

Now the distinctive net result of the epoch of isolation I shall describe as the fixa- 
ion of culture or civilization. The life of each group, no doubt, affected by outside 
influences (for there are no pure cultures or civilizations as there are no pure races 
grew relatively fixed, relatively rigid. With this developed an intense emotional 
attachment on the part of the individual to his own culture or civilization. The dis- 
tinctive feature of the epoch of mobility and contact is that peoples or fragments of 
peoples with relatively fixed cultures begin to be thrown against each other. Today 
it is a world-wide movement growing and irresistible. 

Modern America is the most dramatic product of the epoch of mobility and con- 
tact. Strange folk from all climes and all lands are gathered here, jostling one another, 
now good-naturedly, now with the fierceness of their animal ancestors. What is to be 
the future of this novel and gigantic human conglomeration? And what shall the 
experience of America mean to the rest of the world ? 

What is the answer to this momentous question and where is that answer to be 
sought? The race problem is the despair of social science. It is shot through with 
passion and bias, the spiritual remnants of the epoch of isolation; it suffers from a 
dangerous lack of tested facts; it is infested with dogmatic opinions; it is the victim of 
jugglery and confusion of terms. Can anyone think of a more effective combination of 
hindrances to the solution of a human problem? And yet we must face it. It will not 
down. Bias must be met by calm reason; absence of facts must yield to real knowl- 
edge; vague terminology must be banished and clear-cut ideas substituted. It is either 
this or chaos—chaos in thought and in action. 

Now no one who faces the matter frankly denies the fact of diversity among indi- 
viduals and groups, or the fact of their growing mobility and contact in modern life. 
It is when we begin to ask which diversities or differences are significant, and what our 
attitude toward greater contact is to be that opinions and judgments clash. There are 
obvious differences, for example, of physical appearance, of manner of behavior, of 
cultural inheritances between the Chinaman, the Central African Negro and the North 
European white man. But because there are these differences on the surface, we must 
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not infer that they are necessarily the expression of deep-rooted and ineradicable differ- 
ences in native capacity or ability, and we must not necessarily draw the tempting con- 
clusion that the greater the divergence from the white type, the nearer to the lower or 
animal type. For in some physical characteristics, such as the larger size of the brain, 
the small face, and high nose, the European race is farther removed, in other character- 
istics like the degree of hairiness, it is nearer to the probable animal ancestor of man, 
than other races. The few investigations that have been made of the relation between 
size and shape of head and intelligence, notably by Karl Pearson and by Manouvrier, 
have been altogether negative. Intelligence does not seem to depend upon size or 
shape of the head. There are big heads with little intelligence and little heads with 
big intelligence. Nor does there seem to be a very close relation between size of brain 
and intelligence. One investigator found the cranial capacity of a group of eminent 
men well above the average, but he also found the cranial capacity of a group of mur- 
derers well above the average. It is possible that the smaller brain of other races may 
do the same work as the larger brain of the white race. Even between the size of the 
brain and the number of cells and fibers in the brain the correlation is weak. There 
are, then, diversities among individuals of various races, of size and shape of head, of 
stature and weight, of color of hair, pigmentation, etc., but these do not necessarily 
indicate inferiority or superiority. 

Modern anthropological science has cast strong doubt even upon the oft-repeated 
assertion that the so-called simpler or primitive peoples, like the Australians, the 
Eskimos, the Indians, are inferior in native capacity to the more civilized peoples. 
Primitive man is not incapable of self-control, nor of a high degree of sustained atten- 
tion; nor does he lack the power of original thought. The difference seems to lie rather 
in the occasions on which his group expects him to show self-control, in the different 
things and activities on which his social setting prompts him to concentrate his atten- 
tion, and on the degree of originality permitted within the group. 

Nor can we condemn whole races on the basis of eugenic standards. As Professor 
Boas of Columbia University recently wrote: “If the task of the eugenist were the 
selection of that third of humanity representing the best strains, he would find his 
material among all European and Asiatic types and very probably among all races of 
man; and all would contribute to the less valuable two-thirds.” 

If, then, diversity in physical characteristics is not significant, and diversity in 
mental characteristics is not as glaring as a superficial and uncritical judgment would 
lead us to believe, what of the cultural or civilizational diversities? For here again 
no one would deny that they exist. The social inheritance of the Bushman or of the 
Plains Indian is certainly different from that of the medieval European or the twentieth- 
century white American. The difference between these groups would seem to be rather 
a difference of richness and breadth and inclusiveness of their social tradition, or civili- 
zational background. It is the difference between a culturally starved group and one 
that is the fortunate inheritor of a treasure-house of civilization. It is, to use the 
language of the sociologist, a difference in the degree of social evolution and social 
progress. 

Now these last two phrases need careful definition. Much of the confusion in the 
discussion of the larger problems of social science and in the present discussion would 
disappear if the underlying ideas in these two phrases were made clear. It is not 
because of a love for mere verbal quibbling that modern sociologists are coming to draw 
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a distinction between social evolution and social progress, and even attempt, as one 
Italian sociologist did in a recent work, to measure civilization and progress in quanti- 
tative terms. Let me indicate briefly the direction in which this distinction is develop- 
ing. Social evolution is social change. Social progress is a species of social change, the 
kind of social change that makes for individual and group welfare. But this is still 
too general. What are the distinctive features of social change and social progress ? 
The introduction of the factory system of production was a phase of social evolution, 
but was it necessarily a step in the direction of social progress? The Great War 
resulted in social change, but did it result in social progress ? 

Now whatever else social change may connote, it indicates an increase or decrease 
in the understanding and control of natural forces, an increase or decrease in the degree 
to which the individual is permitted and encouraged to give expression to his creative 
or innovating impulses, and a readjustment or a shifting in the relations between indi- 
viduals within the group and between one group and another. Mastery of nature, 
liberation of the creative impulses of the individual, readjustment of social relations, 
are then the essential earmarks of social change or evolution. What kind of social 
change is social progress? If the shifting or the readjustment of social relations results 
in more, rather than in less, harmonious relations, if reason rather than force becomes 
the arbiter in social friction, if the liberation of some individuals makes for the free- 
dom of greater and greater numbers of individuals, and if the mastery of nature makes 
for both individual liberation and harmonious social life, rather than for the enslave- 
ment of the individual and strife and bloodshed among groups, then, and only then, 
does social change spell social progress. If you will apply these tests to the social 
changes that have occurred during the last 150 years in Western civilization, you will, 
I am sure, conclude that it has not all been unadulterated social progress. There has 
been progress in one respect an] lamentable retrogression in another. Social progress, 
in other words, has been very uneven and very unsteady. 

Now this distinction between social evolution and social progress should help us 
in our discussion of the racial problem. The contact of peoples and races makes for 
social change; does it necessarily make for social progress? As we enter more and 
more upon the epoch of mobility, due to the revolution in means of communication, we 
should expect more and more social change rather than less. Should we expect more 
and more social progress ? 

In the Romanes lecture of 1902, delivered in the Sheldonian Theater at Oxford 
University, on the subject of “The Relations of the Advanced and the Backward Races 
of Mankind,” James Bryce, in his usual scholarly way, reviews the possible results that 
may come from the contact of peoples and races. I shall summarize them as extinction, 
amalgamation, and accommodation. [Illustrations of the first are the extinction of 
the Indians of the Greater Antilles under Spanish rule, the wholesale dying off of 
Hottentots as a result of smallpox, of the Fijian Islanders of measles, of the dying out 
of the Hawaians, of the aborigines of Tasmania, and others. 

The social history of Europe offers numerous examples of the second process, 
amalgamation. In the population of Spain are represented Iberians, Phoenicians, 
Greeks, Celts, Teutons, Moors, and Jews. The English are a mixture of a pre-historic, 
long-headed race and Romans, Teutons, Normans. The Slavs who invaded ancient 
Hellas about the eighth century B.c. have become Greeks; to the Balkan populations 
have been added Finns and other peoples. Even in Sweden, although mainly among 
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the nobility, there are descendants of natives from many parts of Europe. In our 
own time, the United States presents a striking illustration of the process of amalgama- 
tion. Europeans (North, Central, and South), Negroes, Mexicans, Chinese and 
Japanese, Indians, are going into the making of the American nation. 

It also presents examples of the third process, that of accommodation, or contact 
without a high degree of amalgamation (though sometimes a high degree of social assimi- 
lation) as in the case of the Negroes, the Jews, and the Japanese. The English in India 
and British South Africa, the French in Algeria and others might also be cited here. 

All of these three processes make for social change. Do they make for social prog- 
ress? As to extinction, we can hardly apply the term social progress as used here. 
Now whether amalgamation results in social progress has been one of the most heatedly 
discussed questions in the whole realm of anthropological science. Does amalgamation 
make for individual creativeness and for social harmony? Or, does it make for in- 
dividual deterioration and social strife ? 

Students of race problems seem to be hopelessly divided on this point. This 
appears clearly in the conflicting opinions of American scholars as to the probable 
future of the people of the United States. Prophecies range from racial degeneration 
to racial rejuvenation. Ross’s fears and Conklin’s misgivings are balanced by Boas’ 
reassurance and Pearl’s sobering promise. The truth, however, is that neither one side 
nor the other has incontrovertible proof. Perhaps it can never be given in such a 
complex question. The alarmists’ views of amalgamation in America are based largely 
on inflated interpretations of exceedingly slender data. Their opponents rest their 
case largely on analogical reasoning from animal experiments and from comparisons 
with a somewhat similar process that has gone on in Europe for centuries, which they 
insist has not resulted in racial degeneration. Practically no studies of any conse- 
quence, based on a direct examination of the biological and psychological results of 
race amalgamation in this country, have yet been made. 

And does accommodation necessarily make for social progress? May it not make 
for outward harmony, to be sure, but latent hostility; for grudging sufferance, rather 
than generous toleration ? 

If now we must honestly admit that social science has as yet no satisfactory answer 
to the problem of race relations, but needs to carry on much more extended researches 
over relatively long periods of time, what becomes of our desire to formulate an intelli- 
gent, scientific, and at the same time a humane public policy? Shall we wait until 
the social scientists do come to aceeptable conclusions ? 

I fear we cannot postpone the inauguration of a public policy, in reference to race 
relations that will make for social progress in America and throughout the world, simply 
because scientists are quarreling and have not as yet given us a complete answer. The 
problem is too severely practical. It is upon us. We must utilize whatever residue 
of fact we possess and work with that. Fortunately some of the facts with regard to 
racial diversities are clear, as shown before. For the rest, we must vigorously push 
research into ethnic problems and incorporate its results as fast as they are well estab- 
lished. 

But in the meantime, what of the immediate situation? We stand before a 
number of alternatives, each of which it behooves us to weigh gravely. There is the 
policy of drifting, the policy of race domination and race antagonism, and the policy of 
race harmonization. 
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Neither the first nor the second is acceptable. Drifting in the face of growing diffi- 
culties at home and abroad is not only intellectually cowardly, but dangerous. We 
dare not drift any longer. Nor is preaching a philosophy of race domination and race 
antagonism likely to help. Look at Europe, burned to the ground, consumed by the 
flames of its own national hatreds! From the arrogant attempt of Austria to coerce 
Serbia into an ignominious surrender of her sovereignty, the fateful antecedents of the 
war can be traced back, step by step, until the roots of the great conflict are discovered in 
national policies of coercion, cultural and economic. It would seem that the experience 
of Germany with Alsace-Lorraine and East Prussia, of Russian Czardom with Poles, 
Jews, and Finns, of the Ottoman Turks with Armenia, of the Hapsburgs with Slovak, 
Hungarian, Rumanian, and Croatian, would be a solemn warning to America that 
compulsion breeds stubbornness and that stubbornness contains the seeds of hatred 
and of conflict. The only other alternative is the policy of race harmonization upon a 
basis of mutual understanding and mutual helpfulness. A philosophy of race domina- 
tion makes against social progress, a philosophy of race harmonization makes for it. 

But admitting that the latter is the only socially desirable policy, we must still 
face the question: Can it be realized and if so, through what methods? Are not race 
bias and group antagonism so deeply rooted in human nature that they will not yield 
to conscious social control? Shall we accept as scientific truth the contention of the 
famous Austrian sociologist, Gumplowitz, who in his work Der Rossenkampf (The 
Struggle of Races) raises race conflict to the plane of an unchangeable, eternal law of 
nature and of history? An adequate answer to these questions leads straight to the 
heart of the deepest and most complex problems of social science and social philosophy. 
For, in the last analysis, it is the answer to the question: Is social progress spontaneous 
or is it planned, willed, controllable? Does social progress come of itself without delib- 
erate effort, or does it come only where it is purposefully sought and planned for? 

Here again the scholars are divided. Philosophers like Hume and Ferguson, 
sociologists like Spencer and Sumner, are ranged against thinkers like Dewey and 
Hobhouse. But the conflict of opinion on this most fundamental question in social 
science is slowly being resolved, as we define social progress more accurately, and as 
we come to understand the true nature of race prejudice. Social psychology is begin- 
ning to throw light upon the latter. An illuminating hint comes from the ingenious 
experiments of the Russian physiologist Pavlow, who has studied what is known as 
the “conditioned reflex.” In one instance he experimented with a dog into whose 
mouth he introduced an irritating substance which caused a profuse flow of saliva. 
Simultaneously with the introduction of the irritant he rang a bell. This was 
repeated over a period of time. After a while the bell was rung without the sub- 
stance being introduced into the mouth, and the sound of the bell alone caused the 
flow of the saliva. The dog learned to react to an artificial stimulus. His reflex act 
was modified, “conditioned,” as the psychologist would say. The reflex act was 
linked to a stimulus other than the natural stimulus. 

To me the experiment is extremely suggestive. Race bias is largely, if not wholly, 
socially “conditioned.” Antagonistic reactions of one race or ethnic group to another 
are the result largely of a certain type of training and social tradition. Change the 
training early enough, purify the tradition thoroughly enough and the antagonism will 
very largely, if not wholly, disappear. If Pavlow’s canine can learn to modify such a 
relatively rigid, mechanical, and invariable type of behavior as a reflex act, certainly 
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much to bring to the land those who have left it, as to retain those who are still there, 
and to interpret city and country to each other for purposes of a larger social co-opera- 
tion; and finally the perfecting of an effective international machinery in the form of 
the League of Nations or some other workable association of peoples. 

These are problems confronting all civilized countries. They are not distinctly 
American. Yet what a wonderful opportunity America has to do pioneer work in each. 
Is there any country richer in human material for scientific studies of the race problem ? 
Is there anywhere an educational situation so well adapted to experimentation in the 
study of comparative cultures as the American educational situation? Here alone 
American educational philosophy can make a rare contribution; and what of the 
favorable chances for sane, steady, orderly, social reconstruction in the field of indus- 
trial and agricultural life? And what of the potency for moral leadership in interna- 
tional co-operation, which America still possesses, in spite of her cautious aloofness. 

America, in her best mood, aspires to leadership in world-affairs. But upon what 
basis shall that leadership rest? Upon her unrivaled natural wealth, or her advanta- 
geous geographic position, or her industrial and financial supremacy? No! [If leader- 
ship is to come to her, it must be because she dares to be a pioneer in solving these great 
human problems within her own borders in such a way as to light the beacon for world- 
progress. And facing these problems requires as stout a pioneer spirit as that which 
conquered the physical continent; perhaps even stouter, for it means the conquest of 
passion, the conquest of hate, the conquest of brute human will. America is still 
young. Let us ask questions as is the habit of youth. Let us not take things for 
granted as is the habit of old age. Let us not take poverty and misery and ignorance 
and disease and war for granted. Do we not hear the challenge of one of our own poet- 
seers, Walt Whitman: 


Have the elder races halted ? 

Do they droop and end their lesson, wearied over there beyond the seas? 
We take up the task eternal and the burden and the lesson, 
Pioneers, oh, Pioneers. 


Till with sound of trumpet 

Far, far off the day break call—hark! how loud and clear I hear it wind, 
Swift! to the head of the army! swift, 

Spring to your places, 

Pioneers, oh Pioneers! 


I stood in the heart of the great, open country. It was night; and as I pondered 
the sad fate of our common humanity, I thought I saw rising before me myriads of the 
mothers of the world, bent with anguish, mute with infinite sorrow. And by each 
mother stood her son, pale-faced, with the mark of death upon him. It was a great, 
exceeding great army. A sweet-faced youth was spokesman for them all. ‘We are 
gone,” he said, “gone from our homes, never to return. We have fought and bled and 
died to make the world free. Hate has left our hearts. It must leave the hearts of 
men everywhere! 

“Who will send out a ringing call for pioneers in this great task? And to what 
appeal will you, the living, respond? It cannot be the appeal of cold science alone, 
adducing proof of the blood kinship of all mankind; it cannot be the appeal of cold 
reason alone, for was not cold reason divided against itself, now counseling against, now 
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counseling for, the hideous slaughter that cut us off in the flower of our youth? It 
must be a deeper appeal than that of narrow or even of enlightened self-interest; an 
appeal shot through with the deep emotional stirrings of a true religion; an appeal to 
our common human origin and common human destiny; an appeal to the dignity, the 
worth, the sacredness of human life; an appeal, not like that of Alexander, or Caesar, 
or Napoleon, but like that of Confucius, of Isaiah, of Jesus of Nazareth; an appeal that 
will lift you above self, above family, above community, above nationality, above 


humanity itself, until you stand face to face with that Ultimate Truth which is Beauty, 
Goodness, Justice, and Love.” 


B. DIVISION SECTION MEETINGS 


DIVISION I—CHILDREN 


THE SCHOOL’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE LEISURE TIME OF THE 
CHILD IN RELATION TO THE SERVICES 
OF THE SCHOOL 


Neva R. Deardorff, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


For me to address the child welfare workers of the National Conference of Social 
Work implies a mental attitude not unlike that of the college professor who in a prayer 
said: “Paradoxical as it may seem, O Lord, the truth is 

The long text which has been assigned to me bristles with those key words which 
invite, even demand definition and analysis: What is the leisure time of the child? 
Is it the hiatus between the successful demands of the home and the traditional demands 
of the school—the time the child has to himself? What are the services of the school ? 
What are their aims and purposes? Is it to teach a curriculum or to work with parents 
to guide and foster the development of each child? If the school already is accomplish- 
ing fully its aims and purposes why should it concern itself, much less assume responsi- 
bility or allow responsibility to be put upon it, for the time of the child which may be 
left over. If it isn’t attaining its aims and purposes, will an extension of school hours 
increase its chance of success? Will an extension of school activities to include those 
usually thought of as resources to occupy the leisure time of adults—recreation and 
relaxation—enhance the chance of educating children successfully ? 

Edward Yeomans has said: “‘As a matter of fact, if our work was the work most 
suited to us; if we expressed ourselves very directly in our work and if we did not have 
too much of it; if we did not violate the dignity and the beauty of it by doing too much 
in order to secure larger rewards and a quicker recognition; if it was not so much com- 
petitive work and was more co-operative and intensely friendly and exhilarating; then 
recreation would only be a different kind of work.” Is it possible to get schools to so 
build their programs of work that they will have this vital quality of pleasure, of 
satisfaction, of joy in work? If the school authorities are unable to build that 
kind of work program, will a leisure-time program help very much? Are whole- 
sale methods any more likely to succeed in recreation than they seem to be succeeding 
in education ? 

Looking at this matter from another angle: can schools do a first-class educational 
job and at the same time ignore questions of play, recreation, and relaxation in school 
hours? Can schools ignore these interests out of school hours? Can schools do a first- 
class educational job without knowing definitely what the child is doing outside of school 
hours? Is there any way without such knowledge of adjusting school services and 
relationships satisfactorily to the needs of the individual child? Is there any way of 
knowing what result the school is attaining if nothing is known of the child’s behavior 
outside of the walls of school? And if the facts, when known, are not complimentary 
to the combined efforts of home and school in the child’s behalf, what is to be done 
about it? Whose responsibility is it? Do leisure-time activities bear any important 
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relationship to what is the already accepted responsibility of the school? Can extra- 
mural activities buttress school efforts or can they undo the work of the school. 

It is easier to formulate the questions, however, than to find the answers at least 
to some of them. 

It may be well to start with the simpler questions. Should the school people know 
what children are doing when they are not in school? For my part I cannot conceive 
how a school service of any sort can be intelligently run without such knowledge, even 
though the service is thought of as teaching subjects, rather than teaching children? 
How is the all-important curriculum itself to be constructed? At some point in the 
planning, children and children’s interests and activities have to be considered and 
when that process of examination is on foot, the specific facts regarding the activities of 
the children to be dealt with would seem to be essential if the school service is to be 
firmly anchored in the lives of these same children. 

We aren’t likely to get very far unless we get some sense of the direction of affairs— 
the direction of children’s affairs. Now we do know that in the old days the oppor- 
tunities for recreation, physical development, and vocational training abounded for 
children in the typical American home on the farm or in the village. These oppor- 
tunities stirred the imagination; all life was adventure. With big families, big farms, 
and communities where there was a wide basis of acquaintanceship, the materials were 
at hand for the child to learn directly from life and constantly to apply what the school 
was giving him. The school found itself a part of a social mechanism which, though it 
somewhat rudely curtailed the time which the child might devote to school pursuits, 
provided activities outside which were genuinely educational. In the more important 
phases of education, home and school and neighborhood were pulling together. The 
old fashioned home of fifty years ago held within itself the resources for much of educa- 
tion, of play, and of relaxation. It could occupy the field as a child raiser and educator 
and the school and the teacher could be adjuncts, even very minor adjuncts, as they 
were in the life of Lincoln. 

But at present though homes are giving better and better physical care and there 
is more time for personal attention to the child, they can do less and less for the educa- 
tion of children, and neighborhoods, in many instances, do worse than nothing. The 
home has lost, bit by bit, its tools for educating children. In the crowded city life of 
today it has neither trees, gardens, yard, attic, barn, hay mow, or wood shed. It has 
little of the fascinating old work apparatus—the farming implements, vehicles, wind 
mills, churns, sausage grinders, fireplaces and wood stoves, cider presses, harness, lye 
hoppers, rain barrels, kits of tools, and paint and brushes. It has no domestic animals 
and very little room for pets other than a gold fish or canary. Neighbors cannot be 
what they once were. To make a lot of noise is to court an interview with the landlord 
or his agent. The modern home has a deficit of the father and a surplus of the mother 
who has lost her old creative activities in production while the father’s wage usually 
won’t allow a very stimulating, exhilarating, or creative activity in spending. Merely 
having more time in a three-room flat usually won’t lead to very productive teaching 
activities ora very profound child study. The intricacies of housekeeping on that scale 
can be taught and learned quickly. The push button and the spigot are the keys to 
the future. 

The Mark-Hopkins-on-one-end-of-a-log ideal of education depends for its success 
on an exceptionally gifted Mark Hopkins who hasn’t been sitting on that log all his life, 
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and also upon having a highly selected student who will want to learn what Mark is 
qualified to teach. It is good for passing along the learning and traditions of the past 
but not for checking up or for making the special applications of truth to the demands of 
the present. 

But parents nowadays, shorn of laboratory equipment, are seldom Mark Hop- 
kinses, while the world demands special training of everyone who would escape from 
the ranks of unskilled labor, the rewards and conditions of which make the use of the 
word “escape” not a matter of accident. City homes can no longer equip children to 
cope with the situations of life. 

With agriculture becoming more highly specialized and industrialized, with the 
increase of tenant farming, with rural communities suffering from the severe onset of 
disintegrating social and economic forces, the rural school, like the city school, finds it- 
self in conditions quite different from those of a generation or two ago, and yet with 
problems quite different from those of the city school. For while the city child has a 
vacuum of leisure which the city school may invade with more or less assurance, the 
country school has the more difficult task of competing with rural child labor. 

Growing out of the changed conditions in city homes, or at least closely related to 
them, has come the era of compulsory school attendance. It would seem sometimes 
that some advocates of that most excellent legal protection of childhood do not quite 
sense the educational implications of compulsory school attendance measures. It 
means that in the course of a relatively few years we have poured into the public ele- 
mentary schools, all the children of the community. We have poured them in when we 
actually did not have buildings enough and when we did not have teachersenough. We 
have poured them in largely on the assumption that the instruction which was good and 
suitable for the children who used to go voluntarily even at a great sacrifice, or were 
kept in school by their parents—that this instruction would be equally good for and 
acceptable to children who, were it not for the law, would attend school very little. 
These basic changes in home and school attendance point, it seems to me, to the present 
drift in children’s affairs. I do not put these ideas forward as new and original. As 
ideas, they are long past adolescence, but action flowing from them is much younger. 

Bit by bit here and there schools are seeking to furnish by a community enterprise 
what the home can no longer supply. Special classes, vocational training, physical 
training, corrective physical exercises, recreation, school gardens, organized school play, 
pets, books, and special food are among the features found in the better schools through- 
out the country. School teachers are having to fill the places made vacant by the par- 
ents, older brothers and sisters, and the neighbors of a generation ago. The recreation 
movement has helped with playgrounds which are after all but communal back yards 
and open lots. And we have not been wholly without some scientific resources. We 
have had a great crop of experiments in many of the things that schools might do to 
come a little nearer to that ideal of training and developing the whole child—body, 
mind, and spirit. Most of these and other experiments in social relationships have 
proved without cavil that the human material is modifiable and that efforts intelligently 
expended to give nature a chance do bring results. Public opinion can be changed, 
babies can be saved, physical defects can be prevented and corrected, girls can be trained 
for intelligent motherhood, unadjusted children can be helped effectively, boys and girls 
can be diverted from careers of delinquency, and men and women can be put in the way 
of making good, the burdens of widowhood can be eased. We know that in any limited 
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but unselected group of instances, these results can be achieved, but we do not yet know 
how to go about meeting all of the problems of a sort. Above all we need an experiment 
in achieving a result in quantity. Painting beautiful and perfect miniatures is vastly 
different from painting sweeping panoramas. An agriculturalist once said to me: 
“Don’t think because you can keep six hens laying six eggs a day all winter, that by 
merely increasing your flock of hens you can increase your output to a thousand eggs a 
day.” In social work we usually do worse than that. At the same time we increase 
the number of hens we usually turn over the job of caring for them to someone else. 

Everywhere we see about us perfectly successful small-scale experiments which 
apparently eventuate in no result or more often others where the values are very 
largely lost in transit to the wider applications. The waiting lists for mothers’ pen- 
sions, the inadequate allowances, the elementary schools without physical or manual 
training, schools without play or dramatics, momentary medical inspections, these 
and many other similar situations all testify to our inability to make experience count 
in the large. 

We somehow lack that Ty Cobbian spirit to go after every ball even when it seems 
rather hopeless. Like bushers we catch a ball now and then with great flourish but it 
has to be a ball thrown quite directly to us. These obvious balls are of two sorts. We, 
as a people, are apt to be most concerned about service for those who can pay on the 
one hand and for those who are quite without financial resources on the other hand. 
We let the balls go by for the 85 per cent of the people in between. We have some 
marvelously fine private schools and we have some exceedingly promising adventures 
in education in special schools and in settlements, but, with the exception of Gary, 
where is the community which supplies consistently throughout its whole system, all 
of the features which have been found valuable in a part of it. Please do not think that 
I am advocating a rigid standardization—I refer only to those minimum essentials 
without which the whole enterprise suffers. 

That, it seems to me, is the most significant element in this situation with reference 
to the schools. Our knowledge of the need and our knowledge of the possibilities com- 
pletely outrun our ability to rise to the possibilities. A little thirty-page bulletin just 
issued by the United States Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior, called 
“School Grounds and Play’’ furnishes enough excellent and practical suggestions to 
keep all the people specially interested in children busy for the next five years if they 
conceived it their job to reach all of the elementary schools of this country. 

Another matter that seems to me to need further elucidation, for young social 
workers at least, is the relation between case work and group work. The case worker’s 
initial contact usually follows some crisis more or less severe, while the group worker’s 
contact usually hasn’t so much of the dramatic in it and often contains a little larger 
element of choice on the part of the client. The case worker seeks to know all the facts 
regarding the individuals with whom she works on purely individual or family basis. 
The group worker seeks to know something at least about her clients with whom she 
works on the basis of some common interest. 

The case worker cannot single handed and alone meet all of the needs of her clients. 
She needs the help of a great number of people; she often needs to get her client into 
some effective group relationship which will serve to meet his needs. There she must 
join hands with the group worker. The group worker on the other hand is continually 
meeting problems with which she cannot cope on the basis of her limited knowledge of 
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the client and her technique of group work. There she must reach out for the aid of 
the case worker. Now as I regard it, these two workers are indispensable to each 
other’s success. They are to each other as hook and eye. The group worker can give 
the case worker that greatly-to-be-desired opportunity for the application of case work 
methods earlier in the lives of people. The case worker on the other hand can help the 
group worker establish the sound foundation of knowledge necessary for effective and 
safe group work. 

We no longer assume that it is safe or desirable to herd people together willy-nilly 
to carry on some kind of continuing or even temporary group activity, whether it be 
work or play. More and more we are studying individuals and families as the founda- 
tion of groupings. It may be our general conviction that children need exercise, but 
before we act on that generalization we want to give each child a careful physical 
examination. If we know more about the forces which shape personality and character 
we could, I think, much more effectively guide each child in his group associations. 

Now what has all of this to do with leisure time and schools and school services, and 
particularly what is all of this to a group of busy overworked child welfare people ? 
Merely this: the elementary school teachers and principals of this country constitute a 
force of group workers which in numbers makes the cohorts of social work look like the 
Swiss navy, but they need the case worker’s assistance, not only to help them in solving 
the problems of difficult children, but also to keep fresh before them the intimate pic- 
ture of the family and neighborhood background of many children who may be quite 
docile in the school room. If every case worker in the child welfare agencies made it a 
part of her case work technique to consult with the school teacher and principal of every 
school child among her clients, the first big step in the establishment of a real working 
relationship would have been taken. I am aware of course that case workers have been 
in contact with schools, but I am afraid they have given too often the impression that 
one of our school principals in Philadelphia expressed when she said, “Oh, yes, social 
workers often come here to get information about the children.” The great oppor- 
tunity which the case worker has is to give. But she must give with imagination and 
sympathy and understanding. It isn’t enough to confirm the worst suspicions of the 
school teacher with regard to the unfortunate background of a given child. The infor- 
mation must be accompanied by some further interpretive material and with a friendly 
challenge which will put the teacher on her mettle to show that schools are not the rigid, 
unintelligent, mechanical institutions that their critics assert. 

This exchange of information between child welfare workers and school teachers 
and principals, the continuous daily working together on the routine job, furnishes, it 
seems to me, the foundation for the beginning of any revision of the service of the schools 
whether that service is carried on before or after 3:00 P.M. or in summer or winter 
months. Merely to covet the use of the school buildings and grounds, merely to secure 
an added feature or two in the school program is not enough, though such accomplish- 
ments are not to be despised. If we are, however, going to work toward securing satis- 
factory answers to that list of questions I propounded in the beginning we must go more 
deeply than that. We must somehow attune our program of individual and group work 
to that great truth so well expressed by Goethe when he said: “For we cannot form our 
children as we would wish; as God has given us them, so must we accept and love, 
educate them as we best may, and rest content. For each has different gifts; everyone 
is useful but in his own proper way.” 
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You will notice that I have not said much about what is the school’s responsibility. 
I would rather dwell on what is our responsibility to the schools. As child welfare work- 
ers, can we stand before the community as people not well informed on education, as 
people not especially interested in schools, as people who are over-awed by the size of the 
institution? Are not the problems of public elementary education our problems as 
citizens and as specialists on children? 

When we have learned how to analyze the child material that has been given us, 
how to foster rather than hinder the development of each child, when we have recog- 
nized and made use of the great opportunities which lie before us in the elementary 
schools of the United States, perhaps as social workers, we won’t have the need of 
explaining to the Lord our sometimes paradoxical behavior. 


THE SCHOOL’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE LEISURE TIME OF THE 
CHILD IN RELATION TO ITS EFFECT ON THE CONDUCT 
AND EFFICIENCY OF THE CHILD AND HIS FAMILY 


M. Edith Campbell, Director of the Schmidlapp Fund and 
the Vocation Bureau of Cincinnati Public Schools 


That you are not to have Dr. Helen Woolley’s presentation of this subject entails 
not only your personal loss, but also the loss of the contribution she would have made 
from a psychological combined with an educational interpretation. This contribution 
would also have been of unusual value because of her wide knowledge and experience 
in both of these fields, and because of her singularly clear, far-reaching analysis of the 
educational process in its relation to the child as an individual. Substituting for Mrs. 
Woolley had quite depressed me, and now following Dr. Deardorff’s extraordinarily 
clear, suggestive paper, which so conclusively shows the proper function of the school 
in work and play, has given me an overwhelming inferiority complex! 

The child and his family are inclined to believe that the school is not interested 
in the child as an individual, either as a unit in the occupational world, or in the profes- 
sional world. Meager classification of children by mental age, a rigid curriculura, an 
absence of a continuous and cumulative record of the child, a complete lack of industrial 
and occupational knowledge, are a few of the defects which establish this attitude 
toward the school system—an attitude greatly accentuated by the school’s indifference 
to the child’s leisure time. 

Progressive child labor legislation has found the schools unable to cope with the 
problem of caring for the children through an extended age period, or in part-time 
classes. In Ohio after ten years of studying the working child through the issuance of 
the employment certificate, through his difficulty with the curriculum, his failure or 
success in industry, his like or dislike for school, the present child labor law was enacted. 
It greatly extends the supervision of the state over the child in industry, and compels 
the school to become the guardian of the child’s activities until he is eighteen years of 
age. In brief, this law requires the issuance of six certificates: first, a regular certificate 
issued to children sixteen years of age who have completed the seventh grade; second, 
a part-time certificate issued to children over fourteen years regardless of grade, for 
(a) after school work, (5) co-operative work; third, limited as to health; fourth, condi- 
tional—schooling not standard—children who are sixteen years old but have not com- 
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pleted the seventh grade, mentally capable of completing that grade; fifth, retarded 
—schooling not standard—children who are sixteen years old but have not completed 
the seventh grade, mentally incapable of completing that grade; sixth, vacation certi- 
ficate issued to children over fourteen years regardless of grade completed—void after 
August 25. 

Continuation schools are only mandatory upon the child after he enters industry, 
where boards of education have established them. Part-time classes are mandatory 
upon the schools, however, before the child is sixteen or has completed the seventh 
grade. 

The effect upon both parent and child of this guardianship is usually that of rebel- 
lion. In cases not only of poverty, but of inadequate family incomes, resentment 
springs from the fact that we are depriving the family and the child of legitimate phy- 
sical comforts without adequate compensation. Funds are not provided for the 
assistance of these families which could be considered as scholarship—not charity 
funds. Scholarships are being provided for the gifted children, thereby persuading 
them to remain in school, but the average or retarded child must struggle with his 
poverty unaided. The school offers little if any compensation to either parent or child 
by keeping many of the children in school through our present seventh grade. The 
curriculum is so inflexible and so ill adapted to the mental and industrial needs of large 
groups of children, that often the sixth and seventh grades are merely “marking time.” 
For many years, Mrs. Woolley has brought to our attention and constantly emphasized 
the fact that “the amount of retardation among children who leave school to go to work 
is more than twice as great as it is in the school system at large.” She urges that this 
situation be frankly dealt with by “a broadening of the curriculum in several directions”’ 
and a bringing about of “those modifications of educational systems and procedures 
which will make of education a more effective instrument in helping each child to reach 
ultimately a wise adjustment to the occupational world.” This wise adjustment can- 
not be made until there is a correlation between the child’s course of study, his job, and 
his wage. Such a correlation is now lacking. Here we find the lamentable dearth of 
information concerning industrial and occupational processes. The school is at present 
not equipped to give wise advice to the child, for the teacher does not know the advan- 
tages or disadvantages in a trade or division of that trade. 

You may wonder why I have strayed far from recreation and the child’s leisure 
time in this discussion of supervising the child’s industrial life. I have tried to show 
the necessity for the school assuming as complete a guardianship of the working child 
until he is eighteen years of age, as it now assumes for the child who completes high 
school, but that this guardianship is a constant irritant, unless the school equips itself 
to meet the child’s real needs. Then only will this guardianship be of such service that 
the effect upon the conduct and efficiency of the child will be registered in the social life 
of the child, in its definite attitude and equipment for meeting its daily tasks and 
pleasures. 

So closely is the school and industrial life of the child bound up with its leisure 
time, that the school cannot escape this added responsibility for the child’s leisure time. 
We are hearing a great deal about the monotony and absence of the educative motive 
in many occupations, and that the only solution is a wise and carefully thought out 
plan for leisure and recreation in order that this deadening routine may not totally 
destroy the child’s mental and moral life. To whom can the child turn for this help 
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but to the school? The effect upon the child and the home of advising him to enter 
an occupation without instructing him concerning its environment and consequences, 
is certain to be one of bitterness, and a just doubt as to whether the school is a friend 
or a foe. 

In presenting the inadequacy of the school system, I do not mean that progressive 
child labor legislation should be abandoned, or that many superintendents, principals, 
and teachers are not realizing these needs. Those who within the system are attempt- 
ing to readjust its purposes and policies need the strengthening influence of groups out- 
side, for many times the responsibility will only be assumed under compulsion of legi: - 
lation or public opinion. From Providence you sent us a man, Superintendent Condon. 
who is leading the way to this readjustment and to a wise, just consideration of the 
child as an individual, and for his leadership we are more thankful each day. 

Both from within and without the system the steadily increasing demand for the 
school to become the child’s guardian in play and in work is reacting upon the child, 
the home, and the school itself. You cannot forget the words of Jane Addams written 
years ago but now just beginning to be understood by the school. 

Let us cherish these experiments as the most precious beginnings of an attempt to supply the recrea- 

tional needs of our industrial cities. To fail to provide for the recreation of youth is not only to cleprive 
all of them of their natural form of expression but is certain to subject some of them to the overwhelming 
temptation of illicit and soul destroying pleasure. To insist that young people shall forecast their rose- 
colored future only in a house of dreams is to deprive the real world of that warmth and reassurance which 
it so sorely needs and to which it is justly entitled; furthermore, we are left outside with a sense of dreari- 
ness, in company with that shadow which already lurks only around the corner for most of us—a skepticism 
of life’s value. 
Until the school cherishes the child’s enthusiasms, its dreams, and its very foolishness, 
the life of the school will die deprived of its warmth and assurance. And without the 
guidance and protection of the school in life in its entirety, the child will be doomed to 
a dreariness—a skepticism of life’s value. 


MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS FOR A GOOD TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR DELINQUENT BOYS 


Donald North, Superintendent, Sockanosset School for Boys, Howard, Rhode Island 


My intention in this paper is to try to stress a few of the many requirements 
that are of fundamental importance and which concern almost entirely the human side 
of the problem. 

In the first place, it is hoped that any person who will have any part in securing the 
commitment of a boy to a training school will only do so because everything else has 
been tried and has failed. It should be the last thing to be tried because, for the boy, 
the family of the boy, and the community, it is a very serious step to take. There are 
many reasons why this is so, and I will take the time to mention four of those reasons. 

First, a boy becomes delinquent, in a majority of cases, because he has spent his 
leisure hours in an unwholesome way, with bad companions; and however well our 
training schools are conducted, the treatment prescribed is to place him for purposes of 
reformation among a hand-picked group of the worst companions that can be found in 
any or all parts of the state. A desire to do wrong and association with others pos- 
sessed of similar desires has led to an expression of delinquency sufficiently serious to 
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bring the boy to the notice of the authorities, and that there is a well-defined danger in 
forcing him into association with as bad, or with worse companions. 

Second, in spite of poor environment and a great many other causes that we know 
of, the home life of a boy is in a majority of cases the strongest and most sustained influ- 
ence for good in his life. The influence of a mother, or elder sister or brother, is often 
of first importance in preventing the boy from going utterly to the bad; and as it is 
impossible for the school to furnish a satisfactory substitute for family life and the affec- 
tion of one member of a family toward another, a serious step is taken when the boy is 
removed for a period of time from the influence of bis home. 

Third, no boy really likes to be sent to a training school. There is a real fear in his 
heart, partly natural and partly created by artificial means, of being sent there. When 
that has actually happened, whatever deterrent value there has been in that fear has 
gone, and the boy quickly adapts himself to his new surroundings. He realizes that he 
has lost the good opinion of those at home, and turns for sympathy to his companions 
who share with him a similar experience, and a bond of fellowship is created that “car- 
ries on”’ after the boy has left the schoo! and makes it very difficult for the boy to avoid 
the boys he met at the school, and to associate with a better group. 

Fourth, a bov has got to live his life, of from forty to sixty years, in the community. 
We learn by doing: A bricklayer becomes a bricklayer by laying bricks, and it should be 
possible for a boy to learn how to live in a community by living there. Life in a train- 
ing school is very different from life in a community and although it undoubtedly has 
value in carrving a boy through the unstable period of adolescence, it is, in one sense, a 
break in his training which should not happen unless absolutely necessary. 

But it had to be, and the boy is at the school and the responsibility is ours of seeing 
to it that as far as it lies in our power we will so fill his time with useful activity that he 
will be helped rather than hurt by his stay there. To this end, I submit the following 
ten minimum qualifications. 

Location.—The school should be located on a site of at least 100 acres, and 500 
acres would be better. A high elevation insuring a view of an attractive character is a 
distinct asset to those who have to live there. It should always be located adjacent to 
a body of fresh or salt water, so that the physical and moral values that can be developed 
from exercises on and in the water are possible. It is unfortuante that this point is 
often overlooked. A swimming pool, although very useful is not as good as the out-of- 
door body of water. 

Cottage plan.—The cottage plan should be adopted, the cottages to house from 
fifteen to thirty boys. Homelike and practical, they should still be part of a plan 
that makes the complete school dignified and impressive from an architectural stand- 
point. The sewage system, and all plumbing, should be of the most modern character. 
Protection against fire should be such that any first-class fire insurance company would 
be willing to insure all buildings if called upon to do so. 

Officers of school.—A\l officers of the school, from the superintendent down, should 
feel that their work with the boy is to be educational and not ‘“‘penal” in character; 
that their point of view end methods must approximate that of a physician toward his 
patient; and that their business is to find, not so much what particular offense, or crime, 
the boy has committed, but what is the matter with him, what causes underlie his 
delinquency, and how conditions can be altered so that the boy becomes an asset instead 
of a liability. 
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It is also important that they feel the responsibility of keeping alive in the boy an 
appreciation of and affection for all social ties that have been wholesome and active in 
his life outside the school, so that when he is ready to return to his home the folks who 
really wish him well will be willing to help him in his effort to “make good. ” Above all, 
it is important that the officers of the school recognize that they are dealing with an 
individual delinquent, differing in many respects from any other boy that they have 
previously studied, and therefore to be treated as an entirely new problem. 

An entering coltage.—After a boy has been welcomed in a friendly way to the school, 
a number of questions sufficient to satisfy the public record should be asked and he then 
should be placed for a few days in an entering cottage, and examined carefully for per- 
sonal cleanliness and possible disease. While there, the necessary statistics should be 
taken and the extent of his delinquency ascertained. He then should be assigned to the 
cottage in which he might be expected to make the proper amount of progress, due re- 
gard being paid to his chronological, pubescent, and mental age. 

Examinations.—During the first week of his stay at the school a boy should re- 
ceive a thorough physical, mental, and social examination. That these examinations be 
made within a few days after a boy is received is important. The boy cannot be 
intelligently put to work or placed in school until this information is obtained. 

The mental tests are invaluable from the standpoint of an officer of the school who, 
for example, will be able to understand the conduct of a boy who may have eighteen 
years of chronological age but only the intelligence of a boy of eight years. It prevents 
the officer from becoming impatient when such a boy does many of the childish acts 
that an eight-year-old boy is apt to do. The social examination, together with the 
physical, and mental, will make possible a preliminary diagnosis on which a working 
plan for treatment may be based. 

Treatment.—There should be a definite attempt to administer treatment and to 
record the results of such treatment. This is at present rarely done except in a hap- 
hazard way, and many times all that the boy gets is group treatment, in group doses, 
and to large groups. 

From the physical standpoint a great deal can be done. For example, deformities 
and physical defects can very often, and whenever possible must be, corrected. Food 
values can be studied, with proper diet served and eaten in a proper way. A proper 
amount and quality of sleep must be insisted on. To insure this, an officer should be 
seated in the dormitory of each cottage so that the boys will go to sleep at once, and not 
be tempted to stay awake to indulge in the kind of initiations and horse play that some 
boys of limited intelligence and poor moral fiber are always ready to indulge in if not 
under adequate supervision. This night officer also should see to such matters as ven- 
tilation, fire protection, etc. The employment of this officer is certainly, to my mind, a 
minimum requirement, and the governing body of any training school of this character 
is obligated to see that any boy who comes under its care should have the opportunity 
for undisturbed sleep. 

Health and self-respect should be increased by means of proper clothing. Well- 
made clothing similar to that worn by ordinary boys in their own homes can and should 
be provided for this purpose, even if the expense is a little greater. Military drill and 
calisthenics are valuable, and should be included in a physical health program. Here, 
the ordinary civilian clothing should be changed for a smart uniform, and the boy be 
given instruction in how to stand and walk properly, how to obey orders, and so on. 
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How to play properly such games as football and baseball, and how to run and jump, 
should be taught. The game of “‘soccer” football makes available, at small cost, the 
best kind of exercise to large groups of boys. I have spoken of swimming elsewhere and 
the feeling of perfect physical health and self-respect that comes to any boy after he has 
had a swim should be possible for all our boys. 

The mental and physical treatment that can be given by means of work done in a 
school of letters, and in the industrial department of a school, is absolutely necessary. 
In the school of letters the standard should be equal to that of the best public schools of 
the state in which the school is located, and the personnel of the teaching force should 
be made up of the most skilful special teachers that can beemployed. The work in the 
jndustrial department might well include practical and theoretical instruction in such 
subjects as machine shop practice, carpentry, printing, steamfitting and engineering, 
rough construction work, electrical work, plumbing, masonry, brick and cement work, 
and plastering. In all this work the quality of instruction should be of high grade and 
the equipment adequate and practical. If the instructors, from time to time, receive 
instruction in how to instruct, the level of instruction will be raised, and will be 
kept up to date. 

Instruction in how to repair shoes, mend and make clothing, how to wash and iron 
clothing, how to prepare, cook, and serve food, how to scour and scrub and keep quar- 
ters clean, how te act as office boys and hospital stewards, is of importance, and also has 
a utilitarian value from the standpoint of the school that will insure instruction being 
given along these lines to many boys. There is a danger here, that in carrying out 
some parts of this kind of work the interests of the school will be placed above that of the 
boy. This is a real danger and should be guarded against. Farm work, with up-to- 
date machinery, a good herd of cattle, good horses, pigs, and poultry, should be pro- 
vided for boys who like that kind of work, or whose physical, mental, and moral con- 
dition calls for hard work out of doors. 

As the improper use of the leisure hours is one of the chief reasons for the delin- 
quency of the boy, we must teach him certain activities that will help him, when he 
leaves the school, to spend his spare time in a wholesome way. Out-of-door work of the 
character of woodcraft, scouting, and hiking may be given to advantage, while a summer 
camp will also provide an invaluable opportunity to really get to know and to under- 
stand what a boy is thinking about, and to show him that he can have a very good time 
in a wholesome way by these means. 

Religious training is a fundamental necessity in the reforming of the character of a 
boy. A chapel, set apart for religious services, should be provided and if possible kept 
entirely for that purpose. To use such a building for meetings and entertainments is a 
mistake. In order to emphasize the importance of religious duties, opportunity should 
be given to the boys to join the church of their faith, and to take part in its chief serv- 
ices, such as confirmation, first communion, etc., even to the extent of their being 
allowed to go home, dressed in civilian clothing, to receive those benefits. Such a priv- 
ilege will be much appreciated by the parents, and be of spiritual benefit to the boys 
concerned. 

There still remain a number of tests that can be given for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing the good character of the boy. For example, when a “merit” system is in force, 
whereby a boy receives a certain number of marks, or credits, for his day’s work, good 
conduct can be rewarded by extra credits. The boy who has spent six months at school, 
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and who has been of good behavior, might well be allowed to visit his home for one day. 
Such a visit makes a real test of the moral fiber of a boy. A steel locker assigned to 
each boy furnishes another test. No locks being used, a boy’s own possessions, such as 
letters from home, photographs of his parents, prayer beads, and so on, furnish an 
opportunity for some boys to steal from each other. This temptation when resisted 
means a gain to the boy whose weakness is stealing; while, when not resisted it gives 
the boy who loses property an opportunity to learn how it feels to have his own prop- 
erty stolen from him. It also gives the boy who does the stealing a very good idea 
that it does not pay to steal. Such delinquencies, few in number, will be always de- 
tected and punished at once by the school authorities and by the public opinion of the 
group of boys to which the delinquent belongs. 

There are many other tests of this character that can be given, but time and space 
prevent me from referring to them. Discipline must be maintained. Some people roll 
this sentence around their tongues, as if they were eating some very delicious sort of 
food. It really has got to be maintained, but it must be maintained in an intelligent 
manner, by use of the head rather than the hands, by the withholding of special priv- 
ileges, and once in a great while, by the proper use of a slipper. This latter method 
has always seemed weak to me, but I have never been clever enough to do away with 
the necessity forit. If used at all, it should be in the presence of the head of the school, 
and by a master whose judgment and self-control is absolutely to be relied on. The 
frequent or improper use of this method of discipline cannot be too strongly condemned. 
It has probably made more anti-social individuals than any other one practice. 

Among the school population there is usually to be found from ro to 15 per cent 
who by bad conduct can discredit the school administration and prevent the majority 
of the boys from enjoying many privileges. For these boys a “discipline” cottage 
should be maintained. In this cottage a boy would be denied those privileges that 
would be his if he behaved himself in the larger school life. Supervision should be more 
rigid, work should take the place of play, and escape from this cottage should be only 
possible by exemplary conduct. 

A Conduct Plan.—As the time approaches when the acid test of going out from 
the school to “make good”’ is to be applied, a final interview, of a series of interviews 
between the boy and his headmaster, or superintendent, should be held. At this inter- 
view, the boy should be led, in his own way, to express regret for his previous bad con- 
duct, to promise to “make good,” to discuss the weak and strong points in his character 
and in the environment to which he is to return, and to definitely plan a line of conduct 
that will help him to “make good” when back at work in the community. 

Parole and after care -—The school should be provided with a sufficient number of 
parole officers to make sure that each boy after being paroled from the school will be 
visited at least once each month. These officers are essential to the whole plan of 
reformation, because while bad habits and tendencies can be held in check by the 
routine and discipline of the school, the real test of reformation comes to the boy when 
he is back in the outside world. 

Publicity.—Through careful publicity concerning the purposes, ideals, and accom- 
plishments of the school the public should be led to take an intelligent interest in the 
school which it supports from its public funds. 

An accurate estimate of results —The governing body of the school should insist on 
a system of records being kept over a number of years that will make possible an accu- 
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rate measurement of the results obtained by the school. No mere opinion as tothenum- 
ber of successes or failures turned out over a given period should satisfy a supervisory 
body that is charged with the responsibility of investing over $500,000 every five years 4 
in an institution established for the purpose of reforming boys. It should know defi- be 
nitely whether the school is succeeding or not; and if it is not really doing the kind of ba 
work that it is established to do then new methods and new experiments should be tried if 
to increase the percentage of successes and lessen the number of failures. 


MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS OF A GOOD CHILD-PLACING AGENCY 


Sophie van S. Theis, Superintendent, Child-Placing Department, 7) 
State Charities Aid Association, New York i 
There are three qualifications of a good child-placing agency: first, understanding a 
the individuals with whom one works, both children and foster parents; second, apply- E 
ing this knowledge for the benefit of both in practical ways; and third, embodying the 
results of this knowledge into methods and general principles. 

In making this study our first question must be, does this child need a foster home ? 
Many children have been placed and are still being placed whose relatives would not 
only be able but glad to provide for him. Should we not know about every resource 
within the family before we decide to try to build up a new family circle for him ? 

Having established the fact that the child needs a foster home, let us see what we 
need to know about his family background. To many people an exhaustive investiga- 
tion of heredity still needs explanation, but there are several justifications for it. We 
need to know who and what sort the relatives are so that later if the child is not to return 
to his own family we can tell him something of his history, a consideration which in our 
experiences with free and adoption homes is becoming more and more important. 
Moreover, we need to know with what relatives the child may safely be in touch. If 
the child is to be adopted the intelligent foster parents will want detailed information 
about his family. Also, and most significant, we cannot place a child intelligently 
without knowing what traits of mind and body have entered into his composition. 

Most agencies would agree that we should have a record of a child’s parentage, but 
this record if it is adequate cannot be contained on a blank six inches by nine inches on 
which only a few lines are left for all information about the parents and no space is pro- 
vided for information about the living conditions. Such blanks are still the accepted 
forms of some agencies. We ought to know practically everything about a child’s 
parents, grandparents, uncles and aunts, brothers and sisters. We should know the 
health of his family, their education, their tendency to disease of any kind, their occupa- 
tions, their way of living, their reputation in the neighborhood, their ability to hold 
jobs and to save money, their moral character and, not least important, their personali- 
ties. We must remember that many of the children whom we place for adoption are so 
young that the only thing we can know about them is the stock from which they come. 

Complete and thorough medical examinations of the child are imperative. Most ; 
agencies are doubtless making medical examinations, but the important point is, are iy 
these thorough or perfunctory? A complete examination cannot be made if the child 
remains clothed. Teeth should be carefully examined, eyesight, and hearing tested, 
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physical habits noted and any tendency to disease or nervousness should be noted. 
Laboratory tests should be made according to the nature of the case; moreover, the 
doctor should have ample time for the examination. If he is ready for his next case in 
ten minutes, you may be reasonably sure that his examination has been superficial. Let 
us not follow the example of one agency which gave up making complete physical exam- 
inations because they disclosed so many things wrong with the children that the placing 
work was hampered. 

The mental test should be equally thorough and should be made by a properly 
qualified psychologist. Experience has shown that scientific tests used to estimate a 
child’s mental abilities are of distinct practical value in determining the kind of special 
care a child will need. Agencies which have had a psychologist to give each child as a 
matter of routine the intelligence tests when he first comes under care, and subsequent 
tests as needed, will agree I venture to say that the tests are not merely a device for 
academic classification of children, but they are a valuable aid in getting to know a 
child’s mental capacity. 

We should not think, when we have studied his history, his physical condition, and 
found out his rating according to his intelligence tests, that we know the child. There 
remains still the study of his personality, his tastes, his way of thinking, his habits, his 
feeling about his own home and about being placed in a foster home. To learn these 
most significant facts about the child we must have a chance to observe him and a 
trained and sympathetic person to doit. Lacking this intimate personal knowledge of 
the child we may make disastrous mistakes in placing him. 

Our investigation of the circumstances of foster parents must also be searching. A 
home investigation can be made only by sending out an agent to see the family, their 
home, and to consult references and to become acquainted with them in their own envi- 
ronment. The ground work of our investigation should be the material circumstances 
of the family; their health, how many rooms there are in the house or the apartment 
and whether the neighborhood is foreign, open, rural, good, or bad; how much the man 
makes and how they are insured, and what kind of housekeeper the wife is. Equally 
obvious is it that we must know their standing and general reputation. But this is 
merely the beginning of our knowledge. We must add to it the same kind of intimate 
personal knowledge that we have about the child, the special traits of personality which 
are our real criteria. What kind of people are they, what do they like to do, what do 
they read, how do husband and wife get on, how well adapted are they to the rearing 
of a child, why do they want one, what ambitions and standards have they for him? 
All this is the basis of our future supervision and unless we know it we cannot expect to 
do successful work. 

When we feel that we really know the child in our care and the homes available, 
we must then use this knowledge in choosing for him the home in which he will have the 
greatest chance for successful development. Perhaps the family may say, ‘Send us 
any nice little girl about eight, with blue eyes.” The agency will not be so unsophisti- 
cated as to take them at their word; it will select the child with great care. 

An agency may be criticized for not using the home with the greatest material 
advantages, but it must be remembered that there is real hardship for the child in that 
sense of strain and failure involved in the attempt to live up to standards above his 
capacity. Likewise there is strain and disappointment for the family and ensuing 
friction. There is quite as much danger in placing a dull child in a home where the 
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standards intellectually are too high for him as in placing a promising child in a home 
where he will have only limited advantages. 

Ususally it lies in the power of the agency to direct the course of placements and 
there is no part of its work more significant and crucial. It has the advantage of the 
foster family in foresight and experience and it should exercise these qualities in helping 
them to make as wise a choice as possible, determining it to a large extent beforehand by 
the type of the child whom it offers. We cannot relax our efforts when the child is 
placed. Following up the child in the foster home is a very large part of our work. 
Perhaps we might say that it has two aspects: observation and constructive help. We 
must see as much as possible of the child’s life in the household and in the community 
and keep track of his health, his recreation, his school work, his religious training, his 
friends, what work he does and how well adapted it is to his mental and physical capa- 
city, and with the older children, how they are being prepared for self-support. More 
important even than these factors are the less tangible factors of the interrelation of 
child and foster family; what he thinks of his foster parents and his new life, what they 
think of him and how nearly he comes up to their expectations. To learn all this, we 
must talk with the child by himself, see the foster father as well as the foster mother, 
and consult the teacher and the doctor. When it comes to practical help the agent 
may have to straighten out a difficulty with the school, to advise the family what special- 
ist to take the child to or to what school to send him. Where the family’s resources 
are limited the agency will have to help; for instance, in supplying training for handi- 
capped children or advanced education for promising children whose families are unable 
to send them farther in school. 

Children should be visited as often as their needs require from once a day perhaps 
to once in six months. So far as possible, children should be successively visited by the 
same agent, particularly the older or difficult children. Two things in particular the 
visitor should keep in mind: first, that supervision and everything which is done for 
the child should be as unobtrusive as possible, remembering that the child belongs in 
spirit to the family and not to an agency; second, she should keep in mind the child’s 
whole case. That means having in her mind when she calls upon the child his family 
history, the reports of the dotcor and psychologist, and all that is known of his person- 
ality. She should keep especially clear the effect of the child’s background upon his 
attitude toward his own family and his foster family. It is never safe to let one’s atten- 
tion become focused upon special problems to the exclusion of a vision of the situation as 
a whole. The visitor should have the same complete awareness of the foster family, 
keeping in view any characteristics which were marked out for special attention, 

In order to do this work well an adequate staff is essential; adequate not only in 
number but in quality. There must be expereinced supervisors, capable of co-ordinat- 
ing and checking up the work of the visitors and keeping it uniform throughout all 
departments. The agency must have the services part or full time of doctor, nurse, and 
psychologist. A large child-placing agency will probably need a publicity worker. The 
staff should include sufficient clerical workers to keep the records up to date and access- 
ible. This means stenographers and file clerks. Information should be fully dictated 
and promptly recorded and filed where it is serviceable. Perhaps most important of all 
the staff are the field workers who in a sense are the pivotal point. It is they who are 
personally in touch with the children and the foster families and it is their judgment 
upon which most decisions are based. It is not enough that the visitor should love 
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children. She must be able to understand them and grown-ups as well. She must be 
unprejudiced and have human sympathy, capable of deciding wisely in an emergency, 
and not too single-tracked or inflexible mentally. 

Obviously child-placing is expensive work. Expert work comes high but it is safe 
to say that it pays and that superficial and inferior work does not pay. Child-placing 
cannot be done cheaply because there is no part of it which can safely be skimped. It 
is true that haphazard placing may bring a fair proportion of individual successes, but 
the smaller proportion of cases in which slack work results disastrously makes me say 
that it does not pay to fall below the minimum standard. No child-placing agency is 
doing wholly good work so long as any of its children is inadequately cared for. 

An equally urgent reason for doing intensive individual work is the knowledge that 
it gives which can be formulated into principles. Good case work is good laboratory 
and good research work; and the goal of these is knowledge which can be turned to 
practice. In other words, good work done for one child is good work done for all 
children. This means not only foster children, but all dependent children—we may 
even say all children. Any advance which we make in knowledge, any improvement 
which we can make in the care of the foster child is likely to result in a more intelligent 
treatment of children as a whole. 

Let me sum up briefly the main qualifications of a good agency: first, an under- 
standing of the child, secured through a field investigation of his family history, through 
competent and thorough mental and medical examinations and through close observa- 
tion of the child himself; second, knowing the foster home, by means of a visit at the 
home, interviews with members of the family and consultations with references, and 
the most discriminating scrutiny possible, both of these inquiries being made by a wor- 
ker with sound judgment, an impartial mind and the ability to observe and understand 
people, and with experience to check up her findings; third, fitting the child and the 
home to each other, by interpreting and making use of all the reports, sizing up the 
possibilities of child and family and making as shrewd a prognosis as possible of the 
results of combining them; fourth, furthering the child’s development in his foster 
home by constructive supervision, that is, by keeping in close touch, by giving the 
family the benefit of the agency’s experience, by explaining the child’s point of view to 
them, and by supplying, if necessary, special medical and mental examinations, 
advanced education or trade training; fifth, formulating general principles from 
special cases. This means keeping one’s mind open and critical, constantly check- 
ing up methods by their results and by revising policies in the light of fresh knowledge 
and experience. 


PROGRESS IN LEGAL PROTECTION FOR CHILDREN 
BORN OUT OF WEDLOCK 


Emma O. Lundberg, Director of Social Service Division, Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor, Washington 


During the past two legislative sessions more than a fourth of the states have added 
more or less important amendments to their illegitimacy laws. The most striking of 
these, the amendment passed by Arizona in 1921, is practically a copy of the earlier 
North Dakota law declaring “every child to be the legitimate child of its natural 
parents,” but unfortunately this state also failed to make adequate provision for the 
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establishment of paternity which is essential if the child shall derive any material 
benefit from the principle stated. There has been some advance in several states in 
the methods of securing support and in the amounts of the payments required. During 
the present year New Jersey and New York were added to the District of Columbia, 
Illinois, and Hawaii, giving the juvenile court exclusive or concurrent jurisdiction over 
cases for determining paternity or securing maintenance for children born out of wed- 
lock. 

Undoubtedly the most significant work that has been done in the interest of legal 
protection for these children handicapped by the circumstances of their birth, is that 
undertaken by the committee of the National Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws. It will be remembered that the action of the Commissioners in creat- 
ing such a committee followed the request of Miss Lathrop, then Chief of the Federal 
Children’s Bureau, that they consider the possibility of uniform legislation on the sub- 
ject. The Committee on Status and Protection of Illegitimate Children was appointed 
in 1920, and under the leadership of its chairman, Professor Ernst Freund, has prepared 
two reports. The first of these was presented to the conference at its annual meeting 
in1g21. The conference considered the report of the committee and the bill drafted by 
it, and the general discussion that resulted brought out various criticisms and sugges- 
tions which have been taken under consideration by the committee in connection with 
its second report, to be presented at the 1922 meeting.* 

In commenting on the draft prepared by the committee, Professor Freund says: 
“The committee has endeavored to frame a measure which would have a prospect of 
being not only approved by this conference, but, also by the legislatures of the different 
states.” He says further that the committee used as the basis for its work the recom- 
mendations of the regional conferences held in 1920 under the auspices of the Federal 
Children’s Bureau and the Inter-city Conference on Illegitimacy, and the syllabus pre- 
pared by the committee subsequently appointed by the Children’s Bureau. The bill 
deals almost entirely with the obligation of the parents for the child’s support. The 
registration of illegitimate births has already been covered in the Model Birth Registra- 
tion Law. In the first draft of the bill by the committee, there were included sections 
relating to legitimation, rights of inheritance, the mother’s right to custody, judicial 
establishment of paternity, and other matters relating to status. These were later 
omitted because of the radical differences of opinion encountered. The chairman of 
the committee says, in explaining this limitation of the bill to support obligations, 
“The regulation of the status of the child does not present an urgent social problem, 
much as it is to be desired in the interest of better justice.” 

Professor Freund calls attention in particular to the following provisions of the pro- 
posed bill, which he says in most states constitute innovations: first, making the 
father’s estate liable after his death; second, provision for payment to a trustee; third, 
provision for probation; fourth, placing restraints on compromise agreements; fifth, 
concurrent criminal liability; sixth, extra territorial operation of remedies; seventh, 
improved limitation provisions; eighth, enlarging the right to support, both in amount 
and duration; ninth, removing needless references to illegitimacy. 

Under the proposed bill “the parents of a child born out of wedlock and not legiti- 
mated owe the child necessary maintenance, education, and support.” The father is 

* This draft, after minor amendments, was approved by the National Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws at their annual meeting August 2-8, 1922; and recommended to the States for adoption. 
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liable for the expenses of the mother’s pregnancy and confinement. The cbligitions 
of the parents to support the child under the laws for the support of poor relatives 
apply to children born out of wedlock, and this obligation is not discharged by comply- 
ing with the judicial decree for support or with the terms of a judicially approved 
settlement. The obligation of the father, where his paternity has been judicially 
established in his life-time or has been acknowledged by him, is enforceable against 
his estate—in such amount as the court may determine, having regard to various 
factors specified relative to the child, his mother, and the father’s lawful family. 

The proceeding to compel support may be brought by the mother, or if the child is 
likely to be a public charge, by the authorities charged with its support. After the 
death of the mother, or in case of her disability, it may also be brought by the child act- 
ing through his guardian or next friend. The proceedings may be instituted during 
the pregnancy of the mother or after the birth of the child. Proceedings for support 
shall not be brought after the lapse of more than two years from the birth of the child 
unless paternity has been judicially established or has been acknowledged by the father 
in writing or by the furnishing of support. The trial shall be by jury, if either party 
demands a jury, otherwise by the court, and shall be conducted as in other civil cases. 
Both the mother and the alleged father shall be competent, but not compellable, 
to give evidence. The trial, being civil, may be had without the personal appearance 
of the defendant, but in such case the trial shall proceed as if he were present. If the 
defendant fails to appear, the security for his appearance shall be forfeited and shall be 
applied on account of the payment of the judgment. 

The judgment shall be for annual amounts, equal or varying, and payments may 
be required to be made at such periods as the court directs, until the child reaches the 
age of sixteen years. The court may require the payments made to the mother, or 
to some person or corporation designated as trustee. The payments shall be directed 
to be made to a trustee if the mother does not reside within the jurisdiction of the 
court, and the trustee shall report to the court annually or oftener the amounts received 
and paid over. The court shall require the father to give security for the payment 
of the judgment. In default of such security he may be committed to jail. After 
one year he may be discharged, in accordance with the law relating to the discharge of 
insolvent debtors, but his liability to pay the judgment shall not be affected thereby. 
Instead of committing the father to jail, or as a condition of his release from jail, the 
court may commit him to the custody of a probation officer upon specified terms regard- 
ing payments and personal reports. Upon violation of these terms the court may com- 
mit or recommit the father to jail. Where security is given and default is made in any 
payment, the court shall cite the parties bound by the security, requiring them to show 
cause why judgment should not be given against them. The court also has power to 
adjudge the father in contempt and to order him committed to jail. The commitment 
of the father shall not operate to stay execution upon the judgment of the bond. 

An agreement or compromise made with the father concerning support, by the 
mother or child or by some authorized person on their behalf, shall be binding upon the 
mother and child only when adequate provision is fully secured by payment or other- 
wise and when approved by a court having jurisdiction to compel support of the child. 
The committee points out the necessity for providing that no compromise shall be per- 
mitted without the safeguard of judicial approval. The court has continuing jurisdic- 
tion over proceedings brought to compel support and to increase or decrease the amount 
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thereof, until the judgment of the court has been completely satisfied, and also has con- 
tinuing jurisidiction to determine custody in accordance with the interests of the child. aj 

Criminal remedies are also provided by the act. The failure of the father without e 
lawful excuse to support the child after paternity has been judicially established or has iigt 
been acknowledged by him, and when the child is not in his custody, is made a mis- 
demeanor. The failure of a parent to support a child in his or her custody is brought 


ft 
under the general non-support laws. Non-compliance with a judgment of the court is 4 
also made a misdemeanor. q 
The bill further provides, as a means of “reducing the stigma of illegitimacy to a ; 


minimum,” that in all records, certificates, or other papers, aside from birth certificates 
and records of judicial proceedings in which the question of birth out of wedlock is at 
issue, requiring a reference to the relation of a mother to such a child, it shall be suffi- 
cient to refer to the mother as the parent having the sole custody of the child. This 
applies to adoption proceedings, employment certificates, and similar papers. 

In considering the question of a Uniform Illegitimacy Act, the committee of the 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws has kept in mind pre-eminently 
the statement by the Conference on Child Welfare Standards held in Washington in 
1919: “The child born out of wedlock constitutes a very serious problem, and for this 
reason special safeguards should be provided,” and the recommendation of this con- 
ference that “‘save for unusual reasons both parents should be held responsible for the 
child during its minority, and especially should the responsibility of the father be ' { 
emphasized.” Throughout the work of the regional conferences that formed the basis 4 
for discussion of a uniform act, and equally in the consideration by Professor Freund’s % 
committee, the predominating aim has been to promote justice for all parties concerned 
—the child, the mother, and the father. 
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COURT PROCEDURE IN SECURING SUPPORT FOR 
A CHILD OF ILLEGITIMATE BIRTH 


Elisabeth A. Lee, Probation Officer, Central Municipal Court, Boston 


There are laws in practically every country and all the states to establish paternity 
of the illegitimate child. Some provide protection to the extent of inheritance rights : 
and legitimation, others for financial support only during the life of the father, and 4 
Norway goes to the extreme and declares the child to be the legitimate child of its i 


natural parents. 

As a result of the conferences held under the auspices of the Children’s Bureau in i 
New York and Chicago in 1920, a committee was appointed to draft a memorandum $: 
embodying the principles agreed upon and this committee adopted a “Syllabus of if 


Propositions to Serve as a Basis of a Program for Illegitimacy Legislation” which is ae 
printed in Bureau Publication No. 77, pages 20-23. In this tentative draft prepared i 
by Professor Freund, and approved with amendments by the committee, it was aimed ig 
not only to frame a measure which would be approved by the conference but by the : 
legislatures of the different states. 

In brief, the changes proposed seek “‘to advance the interests of the child by recog- 
nizing every possible benefit not opposed by a strong adverse interest, by strengthening 
the support obligation which at present is lamentably inadequate and by aiding enforce- 
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ment by new remedial and coercive measures, and by removing jurisdictional limitations 
which now unduly favor evasion of liability.” Civil actions at law or in equity appear 
to be more generally favored with strong recommendations that civil and criminal 
remedies be concurrent, and in fact the juvenile court has concurrent jurisdiction in 
three states: Illinois, New York, and New Jersey. Criminal proceedings are to be 
resorted to only for failure to support. Whatever the form of action it is agreed that 
cases should be heard in a socially equipped court with well-trained, efficient investiga- 
tors or probation officers and preferably before one judge familiar with the problems 
presented. 

I have been asked especially to discuss the reform needed, that is, what might be 
accomplished in the way of making court procedure such that there will not be need for 
avoiding court action toward determining paternity or securing support because of what 
the mother will have to go through on court action. 

I doubt if this process can ever be made an easy one. In states which proceed 
criminally, and naturally, one working in Massachusetts courts in which procedure is 
criminal approaches the subject from this point of view, it must be borne in mind that a 
law has been violated by the mother as well as the father. An act has been committed 
of which the child is the natural consequence. In most cases this act is deliberate, in 
some there are extenuating circumstances. Rarely is there an assault and the mother 
entirely blameless. It is conceded that the mother should be spared undue publicity, 
but it must also be remembered that the proceedings are not ex parte, but if I may use 
the term, iri parte in their nature, and justice must be done to father, mother, and child. 

A study of questionnaires recently sent out to agencies represented in the Boston 
Conference on Illegitimacy seems to reveal that the agencies agree: ‘‘that the unmar- 
ried father and mother and their child are a family group, emphasizing parental 
responsibility on the part of both father and mother.” But Mrs. Sheffield has truly 
termed this group an “abortive family” and as such we ought to treat it. 

Proceeding on the theory of a family, more effectual results may be obtained 
through a juvenile court or a court of domestic relations. In the Boston Municipal 
Court we do so recognize it, in so far as the cases are heard in the domestic relations 
session and the same method of investigation and procedure used as in all domestic 
cases. All cases are referred to the probation officer before application is made for the 
warrant. This is a reform of primary importance. The mother tells her story first to 
a woman probation officer. A thorough investigation should be made, and social 
information secured from all sources, without violating the mother’s confidence. It is 
often safe and desirable to send for the alleged father, always informing him of his rights. 
If he admits responsibility all else is plain sailing. Furthermore he may start out with a 
denial, but when faced with facts, admit his guilt. Marriage, if it be for the best inter- 
est of the father, the mother, and the child, may be arranged. Through this preliminary 
investigation cases are sifted and those with no merit discarded as court cases and other 
plans made for the mother. Only sound or doubtful claims are submitted for a warrant 
and cases so investigated materially aid and relieve the court, and help the mother as 
well, for she need answer fewer questions when she faces the judge and makes applica- 
tion for the warrant. 

Our medical department is another reform. Through it certificates of pregnancy 
are secured with no charge to the mother. Tests for venereal disease are made, and 
these are important in determining the care of the mother, for maternity homes as a 
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rule cannot accept infectious cases. Mental examinations are also given, and these 
help in planning for the mother’s future. 

The trial is the next stage, the ordeal so dreaded by the mother. Private hearings 
are of course desirable, but Massachusetts law makes no provision for them, the matter 
being entirely discretionary with the justice presiding. On the broad ground of public 
policy, public hearings ought not to be allowed and those legalists who believe that 
danger may lurk in secret, star-chamber proceedings may be convinced that of the two 
evils the first is the greater. 

If the defendant pleads guilty, proceedings are merely presentation of facts to the 
court, the adjudication and passing of the order for support, and it is important that 
there should be generally an increase in this order. Cases in which the defendant 
pleads not guilty are more complicated. Witnesses must be summoned and heard, the 
mother must be subjected to cross-examination and often face an appeal. But as a 
matter of fact the advantage of the mother is so great that defense is difficult. A jury 
composed partly of women ought to make it less difficult for the mother. Up to date, 
no women have served on Massachusetts juries, because adequate facilities are not yet 
provided. 

I would suggest the following reforms: first, every defendant to choose between a 
trial by a single justice or by a jury, thus eliminating one proceeding; second, providing 
that “any aggrieved party may appeal,”’ which would give to the complainant the same 
right as that now enjoyed by the defendant. 

After adjudication all publicity is ended. The mother and child are under the pro- 
tection of the court. The probation officer must enforce the order and is responsible 
for the expenditure of the money. The mother need not concern hereself if the order 
is violated. It is the duty of the probation officer to report violations to the court. 
Neither need she appear in event of surrender or sentence. If a new complaint must 
be made after sentence is served the only point to be proved is failure to support, and 
any person interested may make that complaint. 

One of the advantages of civil procedure is that the mother may sue where defend- 
ant may be found. If jurisdiction includes the residence of the father as well as that of 
the mother or child, this gives her a choice of four jurisdictions, instead of two as in 
Massachusetts, and makes prosecution less difficult for her. 

The advantages of criminal procedure may be summed up as follows: it is the 
simplest and most expeditious method of securing support; it is the least expensive, as 
an attorney is not necessary and there is no entry fee; after adjudication, defendant is 
subject to the non-support act; conviction of criminal offense with its long-standing 
obligation makes extradition possible, reaching the defendant who cannot be served with 
a civil process; violation of the order means surrender to the court, but contempt 
proceedings are costly; sentence for persistent violation and the fifty cents per diem 
order for the child; finally, it affords the service of the probation system. It was 
chiefly because of this service that our procedure was changed in 1913 from civil to 
criminal. 

The procedure in Pennsylvania, also criminal, favors the mother less in three 
instances than our procedure: first, that every case is heard before the grand jury for 
probable cause; second, that if probable cause is found, a jury trial follows; third, 
that proceedings cannot be instituted until after the birth of the child. However, the 
summary and investigation by the probation officer which is given to the district attor- 
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ney does help the mother. The law in Pennsylvania allows funeral expenses. Our 
law does not, but as a matter of practice we collect them. The Domestic Relations 
Session in Boston attempts to function on the same general plan as the Domestic Rela- 
tions Court in Philadelphia. Ours is merely a special session set apart for convenience, 
but we do collect orders and administer them wisely, supervise the mother and child, 
investigate and furnish foster homes for the baby and convalescent homes for the 
mother, provide employment, furnish medical advice, and act as a center for advice 
and relief. 

In the smaller courts not so well equipped good work, however, may be done with 
the mother if the individual probation officer is socially minded and resourceful, and 
has a high standard of public service. 

As an encouragement to those trying to persuade mothers to claim support, from 
1913 to 1920 some measure of support was obtained in 62 per cent of the whole and 
some warrants were outstanding with potential support. In 1920 and 1921, the per- 
centage increased to 70 percent. Among the first group, twenty-three defendants were 
found not guilty and discharged; in the second, eleven. 

In 1920 and 1921 a record was kept of referring agencies. There were 186 new 
cases, and in twenty-three instances the mother applied first to the probation officer. 
Eighty-seven, or 46 per cent were referred by attorneys, police, and the like and were 
not being helped by any social agency. These eighty-seven complainants depended 
mainly upon the probation officer for help. 

A summary of the reforms in procedure suggested is as follows: preliminary 
investigation made by a woman investigator or probation officer before case is submit- 
ted to the court for warrant; physical and mental examinations; private hearings; 
editors of big newspapers approached to suppress publication of these cases; order 
pendente lite. Separate docket with precedence given; defendant to choose between 
trial before single justice or by jury; complainant to be given right of appeal; witnesses 
who testify to immoral relations prosecuted criminally; a mixed jury; a special judge 

to hear cases; an increase in support order. 

In closing, a word concerning lump sum settlements and filing of certificates of 
adequate provision. In 1920, we had 1o2 new cases and only one was so disposed of; 
$100 was paid, and the child was adopted by the mother, who married another man. 
In 1921 there were eighty-four cases and none disposed of in this way. In the Superior 
Court, twenty-five appealed in 1920 and twelve in 1921, and in only one was a certificate 
filed and $1,000 was paid. The average order for support in 1920 was $4.55 and in 1921 
$4.89. In the Superior Court in 1920 the average order was $4.50 and in 1921 $4.21. 
It would seem that more uniformity in the amount of the order and a growing tendency 
to discourage lump settlements is gradually being brought about in the Superior Court 
as well as in the lower court. 


THE SPIRITUAL VALUES OF CHILDHOOD 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE CHILD 
Ella Lyman Cabot, Boston 


When I began to write this paper I questioned myself: What do these experienced 
social workers want of me? WhathaveItogivethem? I amastudent of philosophy, 
a teacher of ethics, religious education, and psychology. In social work proper (or 
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improper) I have dabbled my fingers only as chairman of the Home and School Visiting 
Committee of the Boston Vacation Schools, and of classes in Americanization and 
home-making for the Polish and Lithuanian women of South Boston. What I say 
today must come from my background of the study of the philosophy of religion and 
the foreground of my interest and experience in teaching religion to children. 

First of all, what do I mean by religion? I mean faith in, eagerness about, and 
loyalty to, the central source of strength that we find in the universe. Religion teaches 
us, as the great Josiah Royce wrote, to feel, to believe, and todo. You do not have 
religion without belief in the universe, however great your emotion, nor without loyalty, 
however numerous your codes of observance. “A religion then must teach some moral 
code, must inspire a strong feeling of devotion and in so doing must show something in 
the nature of things that answers to the code or that serves to reinforce the feelings.’” 

It is difficult to give a true definition of religion, partly because religion is too hot 
to touch with the cold fingers of a brief summary, too living to snip off with a definition. 
It is hard enough to define social work and have any of its inspiration left. It is even 
more difficult to define religion because it is nearer the center. But though religion is 
difficult to define it is easy to recognize in people. You get it as you get the whiff of a 
sweetbriar or the flash of a hummingbird. Again and again I have felt a peculiar 
quality in someone I knew only slightly (a quality of eagerness, of supernatural devo- 
tion, of self-forgetting energy, of perfectly clear conviction linked to humility), and I 
have said to myself: “‘Why, that’s religion!” as I should say even in passing, “That 
must be a sweetbriar. Nothing else is so pungent.” ‘That must be a hummingbird. 
None other darts with such animation.” 

I mean by the religious life of children that which comes to them and moves them 
as the ultimate meaning of their experience. The baby is not born sectarian; he is not 
from birth a little Presbyterian, a tiny Catholic or Unitarian, or even a Latter-Day 
Saint. But surprisingly early children have convictions about the final meaning of 
the world they: live in and before long they ask questions—both possible and impos- 
sible ones. 

I find it convenient to divide the life of children into seven characteristic periods. 
These overlap much as the seven colors of the rainbow are at once distinct yet overlap- 
ping. In the first period (infancy) there is no consciousness of religion, yet religion in 
the sense of a conviction that the universe is likable and trustworthy is bound up with 
the extraordinarily active explorations of any baby intoreality. Babies are no skeptics. 

The second period, immediately following infancy (three to seven), is almost always 
one of keen and constructive imagination. The unseen world is more real, valuable, 
and familiar to a child of five than the seen. Because invisible comrades frequently 
play with him, he may and often does have an idea of God at once definite and spiritual. 
‘‘Who made me?” asked Roger, aged four. ‘God made you,” answered his mother. 
“Did I say, ‘Thank you’ ?” was his quick response. Have most of us genuinely said 
“Thank you” ? 

It is in this imaginative period that children often ask their most difficult questions 
in metaphysics. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, a very sensitive student of children, says 
that in her own childhood a certain learned and rather crabbed professor was immensely 
popular among the children of Quincy. Asked the reason why so queer and remote a 
character was beloved, she answered: ‘I think it was because he always knew when we 
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were serious in our questions and when we were he took us very seriously.” There is 
subtle observation in that comment. Much of the time children’s apparently meta- 
physical questions are scientific: ‘Who made God?” queried Tom. And while his 
father hesitated in order to make a nobly dignified reply, “But I want even more to 
know who made that sofa.”” That boy was not seriously pondering on the nature of 
God. But when even young children are serious, they ought to be answered seriously. 

The other day I said to Ralph, “We do have a happy life of it, don’t we?” He 
hesitated in saying ‘‘Ye-e-es.” Then he explained: “I’d have a happy life if only I 
didn’t have to think of the things God makes me think of.” ‘What things ?”’ said I. 
“Well, I don’t want to die,” said he, “‘and I have to think of that.” 

“But you don’t think you get thrown away when you die, do you?” said I. 
“Youll be used by God in some other way that you don’t know anything about.” 

“No,” he said, “they do get thrown away—into the great big ash-barrel. Do you 
know what the great big ash-barrel is? It’s the ground. That’s where they get 
thrown to.” 

And then he was off on his own little boy interests again. ‘‘My new crayons are 
the kind I always want, they’re fat enough not to break when you lean.”’ 

President Charles W. Eliot replied last week to a poet at the Phi Beta Kappa din- 
ner, who was dubious about our flapping and floppy age: “‘ The great gain of our age,”’ 
he maintained, “‘is the abatement of fear in human relations—social fear, class fear, 
international fear, and religious fear.”” Now the dramatic age is naturally a period of 
fear of the supernatural. This terror has greatly diminished because of the practical 
abolition of hell, but we must never leave out of account the possibility that fear, and 
sometimes religious fear or supersitition, is a haunting factor in children of this age. 

Between seven and eleven comes a period usually of sturdy health, when imagina- 
tion is thrown to the ash bin. The changes in adolescence are no more startling than 
this curious, unanticipated change from imagination and fairyland to the light of com- 
mon day. The doll is not alive; she is stuffed with sawdust, and to prove this it 
becomes imperative to make a surgical investigation of her. If at any age religion is 
nearly absent it is in this period. There is plenty of energetic and provoking life, but 
usually skepticism or indifference concerning religion. Some children of this age were 
overheard talking: ‘‘ Well,” declared one of them, “‘now I’ve found out that the Santa 
Claus story isn’t true, I guess the Jesus Christ story isn’t either.” Mark the danger of 
giving a solid, almost sacred reality to the story of Santa Claus. What religion there 
is in the angular age is found genuinely in the search for truth, and in scorn of make- 
believe and of dishonesty (in adults!). But in general it is a scientific age, and it is 
well to adopt the experience of George Meredith with his ten-year-old son, of whom he 
wrote, “I try not to trouble the roots of him much.” Part of this indifference is of 
course due to shyness. The more socially timid child is easily misunderstood. 

“It’s awfully hard to answer the questions Daddy asks,” said Florence, aged ten. 
“He asked me last night what my motive was in saying prayers, and what they meant 
tome. I couldn’t say a thing and he thought I didn’t care. But I really think saying 
prayers is to help you think about your soul.” 

When she was about the same age (eight and three-quarters) I had the following 
talk with another child of dominant and independent personality. ‘‘What are you 
doing, Aunt Ella?” 

‘Correcting examination papers in Ethics.” 
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“Give me one of your questions.” 
“All right, here is one. Ifa man is all alone on a desert island, would he have any 
duties?” 

“Let me think,” she responded eagerly. ‘Why yes, he’d have to make a bed for 
himself and get food and make a boat to get away, and he ought to say his prayers. I 
guess prayer is the most important, because it helps you to find and make things you 
need. If you pray, God gives you ideas about it. So then: First prayer, then food, 
then bed, then boat.” { 

On the period of early adolescence, from twelve to fourteen or fifteen (from the 
premonitions of puberty to its full attainment), an almost overwhelming amount has 
been written. I say overwhelming, because it has tended, I believe, to throw the period 
out of the true. Nevertheless, early adolescence is a time of high morbidity, often I 
believe one of religious emotion, and occasionally one when changes of character are so 
great that a different being seems born into a new life. 

Intense religious emotion is so often associated with ill health and even with certain 
types of insanity, that it is sometimes hard to be fair wholly to the normal because of 
our dread of the abnormal. What distinguishes one from the other? I have said that 
religion teaches us to feel, to believe, and to act; in Christ’s words, to love God with 
all our mind and strength as well as with our heart. This to me is the distinction: 
religion when it is normal has in it definite thought and is expressed in continuous and 
sensible action. It is abnormal when intensity of feeling has none but an explosive out- 
let unguided by clear thought, and fizzling into oblivion like an imperfect catherine- 
wheel. In judging of religious experience at this period one must therefore sprinkle 
salt liberally, and judge each case on its internal evidence. Nevertheless the following 
statistics are interesting: 

E. G. Lancaster, writing in the Pedagogical Seminary (V 95), found that in 518 
out of 598 cases there were new religious inclinations between twelve and twenty-five. 
Out of 526 officers in the Young Men’s Christian Association in the United States and 
British Provinces, the average age of conversion was sixteen and three-quarters; but the 
time at which 512 were first deeply affected by religion was 13.7. Starbuck found the 
average age of eighty-six women to be 13.8. And most students agree that “the 
adolescent religious change”’ is a year or two earlier with girls than with boys. Coe 
gives from a study of ninety-nine men three definite periods of religious emotion, at 
thirteen, sixteen, and twenty. 

That solitude and loneliness may clear the obstructed path to religion is a common 
and important experience. George Eliot has drawn in The Mill on the Floss a picture of 
an utterly lonely girl of thirteen years, finding the Imitation of Christ and entering a 
new life with the invisible church. Mary Antin in The Promised Land shows that 
beauty in nature reveals God to a thirsty child. George MacDonald uses Robert 
Falconer to express the religious experiences of childhood. Boys are more reticent and 
less hard hit than are girls by the ill health of these years from eleven and a half to four- 
teen, but when you get to know them you find experiences like this in their memory. 
“T was horribly lonely,’ he said. ‘At twelve years old I used to row out to the middle 
of the lake at night. There I lay alone for hours, staring up into the sky. And I 
became aware of eternity, of infinity, of God.” 

Students of religious experience find a lull between fourteen and sixteen, the period 
par excellence of the gang. At about fourteen there is a curiously sharp drop in religious 
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interest. Too well, too free, too busy, too sociable, too happy—are these some of the 
reasons? The curve of interest rises again at sixteen, and at sixteen most writers agree 
the gregarious or gang period declines and the one to one relation rises in love or friend- 
ship. From sixteen on there comes too very frequently the decision of work and that 
sense of facing failure that drives one back to sources of strength that will survive 
failure. I find also in young men from seventeen upward to twenty an extraordinary 
and noble trait (closely associated with religious feeling and desire)—the passion for 
self-sacrifice. How they rushed to the sodden trenches, our young Americans, knowing 
it had meant death to hundreds of thousands. Why did they go? Because they 
wanted a supreme test. They wanted to leave all fora cause. They wanted to let out 
their souls which were like hounds straining at a leash. I can best tell you what I 
mean by this kind of idealism by reporting quite literally a talk with a boy of seventeen. 
It was in September, 1918. 

“Say, Aunt Ella, I know I ought not to keep you up but do you mind my talking 
to you? LIhaven’t had anybody to talk to for three months, that is, not anybody like 
you. I had great times talking with Charlie Mercer. My, butit’s great to knowa boy 
like that intimately. I used to get into his bed every evening and we’d talk three 
hours on a stretch about everything under the sun—religion and education and the war 
and the kind of girls that were our ideals. (We turned the lights out and shut all the 
doors so that Mr. Mercer wouldn’t know we were still awake.) Charlie is crazy to go 
to the war. He’s just as gentle and sweet-natured as he can be, but he says he’d 
rather commit suicide than not go to France. I don’t know whether I’m selfish to 
want to go, or whether Mother is selfish not to want me to go. But I couldn’t bear it 
if the war ended and I wasn’t init. I can’t go back to college and wait three years till 
I’m twenty-one to be an officer. I want to enlist now. I don’t mind being a private. 
I could rise to be a sergeant and lots of the sergeants and privates are really finer than 
the college boys. I want to get the Croix de Guerre. I don’t care to do things just 
because they are dangerous, but I want to do things that are dangerous. Death isn’t 
any matter. It’s the most magnificent adventure there is. I never thought J should 
not mind dying, but it’s true. You’ve got to die anyway and it’s so much greater to 
die in a cause like that. Why should Mother mind? I’m only feet and hands and 
brains, just one person, and what does it matterifIdie? Ofcourse thereislove ... . 
but I couldn’t stay at home and go into business and marry and have children. That 
would be like a mere animal, like a monkey.” 

This talk was in September, 1918. The boy got into the Marines, but as he wrote 
six weeks later, ‘You can’t depend on this old war any more,” and he never got to 
France. Two years later he became engaged and soon after decided that he would 
like to join the church. I will give his story once more in his own words as showing the 
relation of emotion and of responsibility to religious experience. 

“You have come a long way in regard to religious belief. How did it happen?” 

“Well, it’s a long story. Do you really want to hear it? I did not think about 
life much at all till I went to boarding-school, and then only a little. But in my Fresh- 
man year at college I was very lonely and unhappy and I began to think what was the 
use of living anyway. Then I came across a book that said it did not matter how long 
you lived, that intensity was what counted. ‘All that is worth having, success, love, 
sacrifice, can be had in a few hours of life.’ And I thought that I had had success once 
when I made a home run in the ninth inning of our baseball team, and I had had love at 
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times when I was especially close to Dad and Mummy, and now I wanted sacrifice. 
So I tried awful hard to get into the war. I thought I might be shot by cannon or some- 
thing and I wanted the experience of self-sacrifice. But the war ended and I couldn’t 
get across. That winter nothing seemed worth while and I was thinking about it all 
the time. Then I read Oscar Wilde and Bernard Shaw, and got their idea of cleverness 
and cynicism as a kind of defense. But that summer I was happy in the Catskills and 
part of the feeling died away. In the autumn I had a series of successes at college and 
got into four clubs and that filled up the gap for a time. Then I fell in love with 
Gwendolen and for the first time felt that there was more than myself that mattered. 
I wanted to join the church. I had almost never gone at home. I went with her one 
day when she took the communion and as she knelt there before Christ, bowing to him, 
accepting him as her leader, it seemed to me amazing. I wanted to know how she could 
do it. I wanted to know what it meant.” 

I have given indications of religion in each period of childhood. What of it? 
you naturally ask. How doesit help the social worker? Well, when you are up against 
difficulties what do you do? Do you not go to your best sources of strength, and if 
these sources of strength are convictions about the universe, do they not bear your 
weight ? Children, too, I have tried to show, turn toward religion when deeply stirred. 
Religion, like the rib-rock of the earth, keeps cropping out when storms wash away 
the surface. To give support to children in difficulty you must have something firm to 
stand on yourself and you must know what is granite rock in the child you are dealing 
with. The social worker dealing as he does with crises in life, needs to possess and to 
communicate religion. 

Take a parallel case in medicine. What shall a doctor say to a desperately sick 
patient’s family? He cannot give them hope. “Oh! but,” I said to Dr. Cabot, after 
such an experience of tragedy, “they don’t want hope. They want certainty that all 
is well.” Now there is hope in science, but only religion gives certainty. What is then 
your own ultimate and comforting certainty? That every social worker must know. 
And second, How can you, without using sectarian methods, convey it to children who 
are in trouble? First, by your own clearness of thought; second, by knowing how to 
get the message across. 

Let me speak from personal experience. I always make a mess of any delicate 
and difficult technique in human relations unless I bring to bear the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, the spirit that forgives to seventy times seven, the spirit that asked for a mile 
goes twain, the spirit that sees the beam in one’s own eye and only the mote in one’s 
neighbor’s. In closing let me put these points: I want children to have religious life. 
What then does that desire imply? First, that they should have an anchor against 
moral storms as well as against despair. There is among the children with whom you 
deal a dangerous pull away from right doing. Will the anchor which keeps them firm 
on the base of things hold against lawlessness, against sex temptation, against apathy, 
against recklessness? Only, I believe, if this anchor is grounded on religion. 

Now, because I believe that religion holds morality firm, I go a step farther, a long 
step. Ihave come to believe that the teaching of the public schools should be grounded 
not alone on patriotism (for patriotism may lead us, as it led Germany, astray), but on 
religion expressed in the two great commandments: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy strength and with all thy mind” 
and “thy neighbor as thyself.” 
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When questioned once about his religion Abraham Lincoln said that he would join 
any church that held these two commandments. However much we have failed in 
keeping them, they embody the creed of all Jews and all followers of Christ. 

We are undeniably a nation which has from the beginning stood for freedom in 
religion; not for freedom only, but for religious freedom, for we have thought and acted 
as a nation believing in religion. When President Wilson declared war against Ger- 
many he used Luther’s words, ‘‘God helping us, we can no other.’”’ When President 
Harding opened the Conference on Limitation of Armament, he opened with the Lord’s 
Prayer. Weasa nation through our greatest representatives use (uncriticized) religious 
ideas and words. 

I believe that the time has come, and indeed cannot safely be delayed, when the 
moral code of our schools shall be consciously based on love of God and of our neighbor. 
“With malice toward none, with charity to all, let us do the right as God gives us to 


see the right.’’ Could you ask for the children of America any finer religious life than 
that ? 


THE AESTHETIC SENSIBILITIES OF CHILDHOOD 
Royal Bailey Farnum, Director of Art Education for Massachusetis, Boston 


We are told with considerable conclusive truth that the human offspring is the 
most helpless of all animals and that in its early stages of development it is the most 
sensitive. That being the case I have been surprised at the difficulty encountered in 
trying to find any discussion or treatise on that phase of childhood included in my topic, 
aesthetic sensibilities—or sensitiveness to taste, feeling, and perception of beauty. 
There has been much written and said on aesthetic dealing with the adult mind where 
the will and conscious effort in expression are active forces. But children, while active, 
are spontaneous, free, unhampered by facts of experiences and, though psychology, 
effort, and interest, play, imagination, and many other studies of the child have been 
made, aesthetics seems to have been ignored, or at any rate, given much less considera- 
tion. And yet, the aesthetic nature of children, I believe, is vastly more important 
than the question of vocational education, for example. 

Thirty years from now our children will control our country. Great buildings will 
be erected, more roads will be constructed, monuments will be dedicated, homes, schools 
and churches will be built. Just what are we doing to control this great future aesthet- 
ically—from the standpoint of beauty ? 

Will mathematics help our children build aesthetically ? Will geography or spell- 
ing or language or history aid them to construct beautifully? History might, but 
questionable conclusions of world-wars will not. 

Still more important than the building of structures such as I have mentioned is 
the question of building character. Aesthetics, taste, appreciation, beauty, are the 
very concrete which mold the mixtures of childhood into strong character. Thus 
aesthetics is vital to our future, material existence and our character as individuals and 
nations as well. 

Children are instinctively aesthetic. That they express taste and sense is evi- 
dent almost from birth. Just as soon as even a feeble control of muscles is evident, 
selections are made. Such choices are due largely to color for they are made wholly 
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through the sense of sight. Texture, odor, taste, or sound have practically nothing to 
do with it. 

To the five months’ old baby the bright colored beads or powder box are decidedly 
more attractive than less colorful objects of pleasing odor, but as development proceeds 
other influences affect judgment. As mind and hand become co-ordinated definite 
experiences are received which largely determine future selections. For example, a 
doll may feel pleasant to the touch, or a biscuit or hard food of a certain shape may 
appeal to the taste and these sensations and experiences at once begin the child’s 
education. As experiences multiply tastes are formed and the aesthetic nature of the 
child is affected. 

Paralleling these external experiences are certain other developments which spring 
from within. These are summed up in the one word “imagination.” By just what 
process the child’s mind begins to imagine things is quite unknown. In fact there is 
reason to believe that there is no process. The mind is nothing but a vehicle for 
receiving impressions and as they are received it takes flight at will with no beginning or 
ending, or perhaps with both, but apparently quite unrelated to any recent experiences 
or events. 

So the child mind develops from infancy to adolescence, delicately sensitive to its 
environment and learning rapidly through pain and pleasure and protected care or 
neglect, as the case may be, accumulating at a terrific rate the vast amount of knowledge 
necessary for the preservation and maintenance of life. 

Now as mental growth continues the child is particularly sensitive to his aesthetic 
surroundings. He is seemingly quite unconscious of them but just as we fail to see the 
message being transmitted through the ether waves by the radio instrument and yet 
receive it a thousand miles away in all its original clearness and thought, so beauty and 
ugliness are recorded upon the tuned receiving apparatus of the brain and sooner or 
later find expression, clear and vivid as when first received. 

All children love beauty. The whole human race loves it, for that matter, but 
with children that love is free, spontaneous, deep, and perfect. Their response is pure 
and true, unaffected by greed or the desire for possession. That beauty exists is all 
they care about, content only to enjoy. Enjoyment is not always evident and is often 
affected by self-consciousness, but it is even more keen in the reserved and repressed 
nature. Usually, however, the enjoyment of beauty seeks expression and is so evi- 
denced through taste in selection or arrangement or creation or all three. 

As we all love beauty so we all have taste, some good, some not so good. Never- 
theless we display it every day. In other words, life consists of making choices in 
which we may show good taste or bad taste. 

Good taste, among other things is dependent upon happiness and that in turn upon 
health. Children do not need to be made happy. If they are healthy they are happy 
and so long as they are healthy, which involves rest, they will sing and laugh and express 
joy in beauty and so quite naturally cultivate good taste. 

If all the foregoing statements are true then we should make every effort to con- 
serve this natural asset in children. We should foster it and treat it considerately, and 
finally, we should provide every opportunity for its growth and expansion. 

What has thus far been said may be summed up as follows: first, aesthetic consider- 
ation in child education is of great importance; second, children are instinctively 
aesthetic; third, experiences due to external contacts and internal mental reactions 
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tend to formulate taste; fourth, health has a direct bearing upon aesthetic develop- 
ment; fifth, every opportunity should be offered for the promotion of the aesthetic in 
education. 

Let us consider further these points. Aesthetic consideration in child education is 
vitally important. I hold this to be especially true in the United States of America. 
As a nation we are somewhat selfish and self-centered. We indulge ourselves and our 
children, we are apt to think of our own ends before we consider another’s rights. We 
talk about brotherhood but we appear to practice it only when it does not interfere with 
our own interests. Instead of trying to support our own laws we often try to evade 
them. For example, we resent interference in our speeding and some drink today as 
they never thought of drinking, in violation of their own principles, and the law of the 
land. I fear we are hypocritical and snobbish, conscious of our wealth and therefore 
our superiority over the rest of the human race. We appear to know as little of beauty 
as we know, by expression at least, of good manners. Our expressions in buildings and 
monuments are painfully self-conscious, successful in our eyes only as they are well 
advertised, cost a goodly sum, and imitate poorly the Greek. 

This is rather pessimistic but quite deserving. Our methods in both foreign and 
domestic trade competition are open to question. When we want something we go out 
—and we get it—in the early days by might of combat, today by might of finance. This 
has tended to develop a sense of unjust power which harbors no interference. As the 
creditor nation we take to ourselves credit for being quite the superior people of the 
earth. Confident of this superiority we do just about as we “‘darn please.” 

When we go abroad we expect deference to our slightest whim, constant service, 
immediate supply to all our wants. When we return home we study how we may beat 
Uncle Sam at the customs house. 

At home we seem to want food that is out of season, our children must have their 
cars, and other things we never could have; our conversation drifts toward such topics 
as the latest murder case, the newest divorce sensation, how to obtain a drink of “real 
stuff’”’ or narrow escapes from the police, or death, or both, when auto speeding— 
I defy you to bring together any group of men and women that will not discuss one of 
these topics in the first fifteen minutes of conversation. 

And why? Largely perhaps because they are unable to discuss other topics of 
equally general interest and further because these topics are the headline titles in our 
daily press. Such a state of affairs is deplorable, first, because a nation with these 
characteristics cannot maintain its supremacy and, secondly, because children are 
wonderful imitators and quickly learn from their elders. 

You may say that I have presented only an extreme point of view, which may be 
true, but extremes are most in evidence and unfortunately are too often the guide posts 
of progress. Our salvation lies in counteracting these extremes. This may not be 
done with adults but can be accomplished through the children. Through early train- 
ing we must lend our minds to finer thoughts, thoughts of beauty in fine art, music, 
literature, poetry, drama, and the common things of life. 

A music-loving people, a people of critical discernment in the art of the poet and 
writer, a people loving drama as an art; but more important still, a nation of men, 
women and children of aesthetic taste, loving beauty in all its manifestations even in 
the common things of the office and factory and home, must not only produce different 
topics of general conversation, but must become the very antithesis of the picture 
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I have presented: a generous people, thoughtful of others and obedient to the 
common will. 

Our money must then express a very different taste and will be lavishly used to 
really beautify. Men will create for a critical public, men will construct, content to 
adorn, men will live, confident now in their superiority in all matters of taste, knowing 
that therein, and therein alone lies the only possibility of permanent greatness. 

Children are instinctively aesthetic. It is natural for them to love beauty in all 
its forms—beauty in color, beauty in shape, beauty in odor and texture and taste, 
beauty in sound, beauty in movement, and beauty in character. At an early age they 
cherish bits of colored ribbon or paper, shells and colored and smooth stones. Later 
they make comparisons and crudely classify even swapping with each other to make 
their collection more beautiful. 

Children love the stars and the sunset, the leaves and flowers and what a revelation 
it is to study the waves of expression in the child watching a mother bird feed its young! 
They thrill with joy and pride over the beautiful character in the story they read or 
have read to them. 

These aesthetic sensibilities are altogether instinctive and often find expression 
quite unexpectedly and as usually happens they want to share their joy with the one 
they love best, “It is these little beginnings of aesthetic joy, socially shared, that makes 
life rich, if cultivated.”” Furthermore, when given a slight impetus most charming and 
naive beauty is expressed by children. 

Experiences due to external contacts and internal mental reactions tend to formu- 
late taste. We know how susceptible children are to influences of every sort and how 
harmful such influences may be. ‘Child sensitiveness, open to harm, makes it also a 
possible opening for good.”” Mrs. Richmond in The Mind of the Child writes, “‘If, as 
soon as a child could understand anything at all, his surroundings included the apprecia- 
tion of what is beautiful and noble and true, we should not find ourselves engaged in 
casting out a lying spirit when, late in the day, we took up the burden of our child 
education.” President Faunce has said that to surround the child with ugliness does 
him more harm than can ever be done by trashy literature. He may not read the 
trash, but he does see the ugliness and is harmed by it. We not only fail to surround 
our children with this beauty but I fear we stifle out of their little hearts their own spon- 
taneous expressions and love of it, perhaps not consciously on our part but none the less 
completely. How prone we are to call attention to childhood acts. How willingly we 
“show them off.” When in spite of his upbringing a youngster shows real interest in a 
concert or art gallery we immediately act as if we thought him queer, and, because with 
their God-given talents we seem to hold artists queer, we think the child may be an artist. 

How cruel and thoughtless a parent can be! Instead of fostering this interest in 
beauty of natural and human expression we take undue notice of it, embarrass and hurt 
the child’s sensiblities and quench that spirit, which alone can save our civilization. 

On the other hand contacts brought about as common experiences of daily living 
will quickly mold expression and taste until at a surprisingly early age the child will 
make selections and choices with confidence and reasonable sureness. When made 
within the limits of their experiences children’s selections and choices, if properly culti- 
vated, are quite as accurate and practical as those of the most cultured adult. 

It is of course easy to criticize. It is less easy to criticize justly. It is still more 
difficult to criticize justly and with tact. A word of caution should be said here, that 
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the critical attitude of both children and adults may be charitable and without hurt. 
A cultivated taste based upon the natural aesthetic sensibilities of children were better 
uncultivated if as a result the child becomes merely a destructive, egotistical critic. 
But such a result need never follow properly directed aesthetic training. The training 
itself would prevent this for beauty even in one’s self is the constant watchword. So 
as tastes are formed through the child’s outward and inward experiences they should 
become refined and good with reason in everything. 

Health has a direct bearing upon aesthetic development. This is so self-evident 
that it should require little discussion. Mental reaction to ill health is never conducive 
to an appreciation of beauty. A child with a throbbing toothache isn’t going to love 
or enjoy anything. A sickly boy or girl cannot appreciate even a circus. But both 
cases offer easy opportunities for the development of ill manners and ill deeds as well as 
increased ill health. The first step then in making possible the expansion and develop- 
ment of native aesthetic instincts is to provide good health. Only through health and 
happiness may we enjoy beauty. 

Finally every opportunity should be offered for aesthetic training in education. 
Surely what is natural and instinctive in the child should become a basis for at least 
one phase of later formal education. To ignore this as we are now too frequently 
doing were a crime against nature as well as ourselves—music, aesthetic dancing, dra- 
matics, literature, and poetry must receive more emphasis if our future citizens are to 
make the world better and our country greater. But even more important than these 
is that department of the school curriculum, too often slighted in most schools and 
totally ignored in many, art education. 

Call it what you please, drawing, aesthetic training, or art education, I claim that 
the study of the elements of beauty and the practice of her principles is fundamentally 
necessary in our educational scheme. Beauty is the expression of efficiency in our 
world. Anything well done is an expression of some element of beauty. Artistic 
expression is merely beautiful or efficient expression—“Art is the beautiful doing of 
anything that has to be done.” 

Children are instinctively beautiful. They arenaturally graceful. They are thor- 
oughly artistic. Our future demands the recognition of these instincts to the extent 
of most carefully preserving and protecting them and cultivating and training them, 
We hear a lot about vocational education but “‘man may not live by bread alone.’’ 
We hear much of education fitting for practical life but what has this so-called practical 
life in store but cruel competition, slave-driving hustle, strikes, walk-outs, and worry. 
We read much of self-made men in our magazines but what of their joy in living; and 
with all their wealth, for they are chosen for publicity because they have made money, 
to what extent are they really able to either administer it justly or enjoy its returns. 

Our criminally commercial appeals to unnatural instincts in grade children are 
educational crimes. Our arithmetics are often filled with examples of exhorbitant profit, 
our geographies emphasize the colossal expansion of trade, not the dignity of labor, 
our histories deal with wars, their causes and effects, not the cultural development of 
nations, and even our drawing has become wholesale poster competitions for money 
prizes. 

In the aesthetic seed which is implanted in all offspring of the human race lies our 
opportunity of the future. I firmly believe that through a constant friendly and guid- 
ing support of children’s love and expressions of beauty must come gentleness, gener- 
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osity, charity, joy, and love of fellow-man. I firmly believe that through the proper 
support and teaching of art education will come refinement of taste and beauty of 
living. I am sure that the aesthetic sensibilities of childhood are the potential attri- 
butes of fine and noble character in manhood and womanhood. 


CO-ORDINATING A COMMUNITY’S CHILD-CARING WORK 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE FUNCTIONS OF THE JUVENILE 
COURT AND THOSE OF THE GENERAL CHILD- 
CARING AGENCIES 


Mrs. Ruth I. Workwm, Executive Secretary, Ohio Humane Society, Cincinnati 


In approaching the subject of the relation of the juvenile court and the child-caring 
agencies, we are brought at once to the consideration of the much discussed question 
as to the administrative function of the juvenile court. Work of the public and private 
agency is frequently so closely merged that it is difficult to clearly indicate the lines of 
demarcation which separate them. The state realizes that to safeguard its own wel- 
fare, it must give to its children proper protection and guidance, in order to avert future 
dependency, crime, and economicloss. In recognizing its responsibility for dependents, 
the state has given to the juvenile court a comprehensive program for child conserva- 
tion, which must of necessity include a mixed function, judicial and administrative. 

The extent of administrative work which the juvenile court assumes is closely 
related to the local conditions surrounding it. Where the private agency: does not 
exist or does not properly co-operate the court must naturally assume the functions of 
the agency. To those who believe that the state should, or will eventually, carry the 
burden of the private agencies, the administrative work of the juvenile court is one of 
the most desirable elements to be fostered. 

In Ohio, where the juvenile court and the court of domestic relations are combined, 
it is at once apparent that the court cannot offer all the cevices needed for the proper 
handling of the complex problems involved. It is recognized that a multiplicity of 
contacts arises in adjustments on a single case, and the court cannot hope to develop 
within itself all the special departments which the community has maintained through 
private support and effort. Therefore the court in Cincinnati has seen fit to ally itself 
with the social agencies, church federations, the schools and various clubs, in an effort to 
give to the child the best possible adjustment on his problem. 

Let us consider for a moment the advantages of services given by private agencies, 
as compared with outside activities of the court. The agency is first of all an elastic 
instrument, capable of a friendly and informal approach. The court somewhat bound 
by those forms and rigid elements which must to a certain degree adhere to judicial 
investigation is frequently obliged to move under a fixed standard of rules and statutes. 
The agency has the opportunity of reaching the child in the pre-dependent state, and 
of averting that advanced state of disaster which usually exists before the matter is 
brought to the attention of the court. An investigation from the agency carries less 
opprobrium than a visit from the court, as many are under the impression that court 
investigation means that delinquency or dependency are established facts. The efforts 
of an agency are voluntary and capable of indefinite expansion. Thus the agency may 
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become an extension able to cover many fields not accessible to the court whose growth 
is restricted by more rigid and formal means of acquiring jurisdiction and funds. 

But the child-caring agencies cannot go farther than the vision of the court will 
allow. Any constructive program must of necessity be based on the co-operation of 
the court, and on the broad interpretation of the laws under which it operates. Court 
intervention is necessary in many social adjustments which offer to the child the oppor- 
tunity to free itself from pernicious influences, and destructive forces. The court act- 
ing the part of parental guardianship, passing on the plan and activity of the agency, 
supervising the program devised for the child, and authorizing its removal, adoption, 
placing or return, is transacting a public obligation in a mixed function, and is at the 
same time leaving to the outside agencies the work which they are best fitted to 
handle. 

A picture of the local situation in Cincinnati presents a socialized court, wel! 
equipped within its own walls with probation officers, psychiatric laboratories, and 
model detention rooms. The court registers all cases with the Confidential Exchange 
and has the opportunity to clear with agencies who have had a previous contact with 
the problem, thus establishing the same policy that obtains in good case work in a large 
community. The following is an outline of the working program established by the 
court in co-operation with outside agencies. 

Dependency.—The court demands from the agencies that the case be presented in 
such a form that the only action required is a review of the legal and social evidence, 
and the ratification by the court of the plan and recommendation of the agencies. 
Instead of throwing down upon the table the tangled skein of social maladjustment 
many of the strands have been straightened and smoothed and a completed plan 
evolved before the question is brought before the judge. The court examines the 
history as presented by the agency, and upon finding that the features of the case 
warrant it legalizes the transfer of guardianship to the state and commits to the agency 
or institution recommended. Therefore the petition in dependency is accompanied by 
a full history of the case. This includes a diagnosis of the physical and mental condi- 
tion of the child, and brings with it a united recommendation from all agencies inter- 
ested, together with a written agreement from the individual or agency which is to 
assume custodial care. All the data collected is accurate, has been verified, is offered 
in evidence, and is open to the inspection of the opposing side. The rules of evidence 
are not set aside in such proceedings. The specific conditions which establish depend- 
ency or delinquency under the law must be clearly defined. But in addition the court 
has before it a complete history, and can therefore base judgment not only on the legal 
content, but also on the social background of the case, and on the psycho-medico 
make-up of the child. 

Divorce.—It has been shown that 30 to 40 per cent of all divorce cases have been 
known to social agencies, and that the same factors that cause dependency appear in 
the divorce problem. Therefore the agency is frequently called at divorce hearings, 
and the court avails itself of the contents of the social history of the family. One of the 
interesting results of clearing with agencies and registering with the Confidential! 
Exchange has been the checking up of perjured testimony and of omissions of vita! 
importance in the divorce court. 

Mothers’ pensions—Mothers’ Pensions are a part of dependency problems, and 
this department is under the direction of a committee, composed of many elements— 
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civic, religious, and social bodies, women’s clubs, business and labor interests. This 
eliminates any charge of political preference or interest in the award of pensions. It is 
the duty of this group to review all applications, and to base recommendations on 
reports obtained from agencies, the public schools, churches, etc. The committee 
then brings to the court a recommendation on the question of pension, and the judge 
passes on the applicant after reviewing the data presented. The pension fund will this 
year amount to $192,000 in Cincinnati, and is administered on the basis of an invest- 
ment for the state. Pensions are granted chiefly to those families where the results 
will justify expenditure of the fund, and where there is a probability for good returns. 
When the maximum pension is not adequate, the relief agencies frequently supplement 
the amount, and much special case work on pension families is done by private adminis- 
trative bodies, who report back to the court at regular intervals. 

The delinquent boy.—With the growing knowledge of the psychological and phys- 
iological defects existing in those whose conduct is anti-social, the approach to the 
subject of individual responsibility is from a new angle. The offender, if it be a boy, 
is transferred by the probation officer to private administrative organizations, running 
the entire gamut of welfare movements in the community. This insures intensive study 
and follow-up work on the case, and is moreover a sound economic measure, since it 
utilizes existing instruments for betterment, and tends to spread the gospel of the 
juvenile court. It is also a means of awakening the social conscience, and bringing a 
realization that the problem is one that belongs to the community as a whole, and not 
alone to those departments delegated to this special work. 


The success of these measures in dealing with delinquent boys must be acknowl- 
edged, when we see that out of 1,500 cases in 1921, only 139 appeared officially before 
the judge, and only thirty-five were committed to correctional institutes. This repre- 
sents a vital piece of human salvage and indicates how few cases are entirely irremedi- 


able. The youthful offender brought in contact with constructive social forces under 
probation has had a better opportunity for reformation than those exposed to the moral 
infection of punitive institutions. 

The delinquent girl—A recent survey in Cincinnati by the National Mental 
Hygiene Council covered a study of the unmarried mother, and the figures indicate that 
nearly half of the entire group was diagnosed as definitely feebleminded. Such cases 
demand a far-reaching plan for both the mother and the child. All the constructive 
machinery available is needed, rather than merely a sentence from the court. When the 
delinquent girl is found to be pregnant she is transferred by the court to outside agencies 
especially designated to handle cases of illegitimacy, since the first steps are purely 
medical and cover chiefly prenatal care, confinement, etc. The court does not act, but 
leaves it to the agency to bring in a complete recommendation. The girl who keeps 
her child does not return to the supervision of the court to be classed as delinquent. 
Her problem has assumed a new aspect. She requires supervision, encouragement, 
and support for an indefinite period of time, and this she is best able to receive from 
private organizations. If the mother is obliged to give up her child she is returned to 
the court under the classification of delinquency and her case is supervised by the 
probation officers. About 85 per cent of delinquency cases among girls are heard 
unofficially by a woman and her staff of assistants. Many of the agencies, clubs, and 


federations of churches contribute full-time workers for regular representation in this 
division of the court. 
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The school.—The Public School, which is perhaps the greatest child welfare agency , 
contributes a direct service to the court in the early recognition of the delinquent or 
dependent child. Since every child must come in contact with the school, we have here 
a wonderful opportunity, a great sieve, through which all juvenile material must pass. 
The Vocational Bureau, which is a Cincinnati public school department, operates on 
what it states as the principle: ‘“‘That if all delinquency problems could be wisely 
solved, most of the adult problems would disappear.”” The Vocational Bureau studies 
the difficult child in all its phases, thus insuring early recognition of the feebleminded, 
the truant, the underfed, or the maladjusted, and refers special problems to the proper 
agencies for care and supervision. Many children are thus saved from court proceed- 
ings, and are absorbed into the community in a happy adjustment of their problems. 
Cases which in the last analysis require court intervention appear in a completed form, 
accompanied by a clearly defined plan or program. 

Social significance.—The foregoing is a general outline of the working policies of 
the court in its relation to agencies, and the proceedings have an interesting legal and 
social significance. Needless to say, there are some formalists who are not in full accord 
with this program, and who still cling to ideas which lie at the root of legal proceedings 
against the adult. 

It is manifestly impossible to approach the juvenile court and carry in mind any 
remnant of the mental attitude which is held in criminal prosecution of the adult. The 
proceeding against the adult aims to establish guilt, to mete out punishment and to 
exclude the offender from society. The underlying motive is largely a primitive one, 
emanating from the instinct of the mass or the herd to protect itself against individual 
offender by forming a defensive group against him. This hostile process is attended 
by many fixed legal rules, which exclude the introduction of any irrelevant testimony, 
much of which might throw light on the causal factors which have produced the social! 
breakdown. 

Such proceedings belong to a period of formalism, and have no relation to the 
humanistic impulse which actuates the juvenile court of today. The child’s problems 
cannot be solved if he must work through the ponderous machinery which attaches to 
legal processes in other courts. The juvenile court is not directly concerned with the 
question of guilt. Its measures are therapeutic, not punitive, and it aims at the 
absorption into society of the offending member, rather than at his social exclusion. 
Against the old herd instinct we have a newer and more altruistic impulse, in which 
all society gets together in an effort at reclamation. Therefore the most significant 
aspect of the Cincinnati policy is the direct alliance of the court with the social agencies. 
This is the very essence of the new humanism in which we have a united effort in behalf 
of the offender, and in which the stronger members of society recognize their responsi- 
bility to their weaker brethren. 

It is not claimed that these processes have achieved fuli success. In this great 
conference of social endeavor we meet not only to encourage and cheer one another along 
the way, but also to acknowledge in all sincerity and humility the failures of our 
methods. It is recognized that defeat comes not only from our own limitations, but 
also from conditions which have been imposed through centuries, and which have for 
so long a time antedated the precipitation of the client’s problem at our doors. Recog- 
nizing the uncertainty of adult reformation, we are turning more and more to the inten- 
sive care of the child. Most social effort points toward him, and all endeavor indirectly 
aims at his salvation and protection. 
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Cincinnati has this year collected $1,700,000 through the Council of Social Agencies 
and the Community Chest. Through its co-operative relations with the social agencies 
the juvenile court practically brings to its children the benefits of this fund, and the 
contributors may feel that their money is yielding from this channel valuable returns, 
which will affect the quality of their citizens of tomorrow. The intelligent administra- 
tion of almost $200,000 in the Mothers’ Pension Fund, which is under direct social 
guidance from the court and from the agencies, together with money from the county 
for free boarding homes, supervised under the best standards of child care and placing— 
all these together form an asset which provides a concrete basis for this work, which is 
being conducted with true vision and inspiration. 


THE PHILADELPHIA PLAN OF A CENTRAL BUREAU OF INQUIRY AND 
SPECIALIZED CARE 


Helen I. McCoy, Supervisor, Children’s Bureau, Philadelphia 


Every organization has two main functions: one, its responsibility toward the 
individual client for which it exists; and two, its responsibility for educating the 
community. 

It is my purpose to discuss the organization of the Children’s Bureau of 
Philadelphia merely in relation to its educational function. In February, 1907, the 


Children’s Bureau was organized as a joint investigating and reception agency for the 
Seybert Institution and the Children’s Aid Society, and as many other child-caring 
agencies and institutions as cared to come into the fold. At that time the children’s 
situation in Philadelphia was chaotic; there was no perspective as to needs and how 
they might be met by a more clearly defined program. Standards on the whole were 
quite poor. Families were broken up needlessly because of lack of knowledge of the 
real situation, and an endless procession of children with a look of “where do we go 
from here” printed on expectant or tear-stained faces passed in and out and were 
crowded without any knowledge of their individual needs into any corner that would 
receive them. 

The Bureau aimed in its function to be asortofsiftingcenter. Its reception case 
work was performed for the Children’s Aid Society and a number of institutions 
caring for an average of fifty children each. It did not do the social case work for the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, so the reason which made support 
from the Children’s Aid Society sound, did not hold so far as the former was concerned. 
It performed special service for the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
in regard to institutional commitments as it did for the court, but the plan was obviously 
unsatisfactory in that as the Bureau did not control the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children’s intake it could not know what the treatment of specific children 
called for. In fact, the original plan that the Bureau should be the filter through 
which the various agencies and institutions should accept all their commitments was 
never actually carried out except in the case of Seybert and later on with two or three 
of the smaller institutions. The Children’s Aid Society always received a certain 
number of special cases from Philadelphia County and the larger number of institutions 
that used the Bureau received children from time to time on their own initiative 
and on their own terms. 
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The Bureau was controlled by a small executive committee made up of board 
members from the Children’s Aid Society and Seybert Institution and later when the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children came in as a supporting member, it 
sent representatives from its board. The support was divided as follows: Seybert 
gave five-twelfths, the Children’s Aid Society, five-twelfths, the Society for the Preven- 
tion or Cruelty to Children two-twelfths. The institutions paid nominal sums (possibly 
five to ten dollars a year) which by no means paid the Bureau for the work done. 
We feel on looking back over twelve years that the Bureau has failed in the essential 
thing it attempted to do because: 

First, it divided responsibility for the proper care of children between itself and 
the institution or agency taking the child. Treatment depends upon good inquiry. 
If the Bureau as a separate agency did inadequate case work, it could be held responsible 
for poor treatment which may or may not have been due to its omissions. There 
always seemed to be difficulty in getting over from the Bureau to these associate 
agencies the real spirit and atmosphere of the case. The Bureau tried to pass over all 
it could of the contents of its social inquiry, but because of a limited staff, the volume 
of work and the ground to be covered, the information was given largely by letter or 
by summary, which at best is inadequate in that it gives an imperfect impression of 
the situation as originally recorded. Much of the early reception work that the 
Bureau did for its member agencies was exceedingly poor. I concede that the same 
organization with a larger and more competent staff could have done better. In 
fact, the Bureau failed to measure with any accuracy the volume of work which the 
plan of a centralized investigating agency, if properly carried out, would entail, so 
did not provide adequate staff or adequate support. But this is beside the point in a 
consideration of principles involved. 

Second, the Bureau ignored the feeling of separation and autonomy which inevit- 
ably grows up not only between boards, but between the staff of the Bureau and of its 
member organizations. The tendency on the part of the latter was to forget that the 
Bureau was an integral part of themselves; that they were members of one body and to 
regard it as an outside organization upon which they could conveniently unload their in- 
take problems. Fora long while the Bureau referred back to an agency only those cases 
which it was willing to accept without question and the institution or society was 
spared the pressure which comes from having a variety of applications calling for needs 
which very often cannot be met. It is, however, the daily sense of unfilled needs that 
prompts to gradual change and adjustment and stimulates growth, since evolution 
is carried on through the medium of one’s own exertions. Ifa child is to grow he must 
exercise his own limbs, his own organs, his own faculties. No one can do this for him, 
and unless he does it himself it will never be done and obviously the same principle 
can be applied to an organization. Again, the feeling of separation in some instances 
degenerated, especially on the part of institutions, into helpless criticism. To take 
a child was regarded as a favor to the Bureau and the demands on the Bureau in return 
for removals of children, etc., serves as the most striking illustration not only of the 
aloofness of the institution from its own problem, but its ignorance of the whole situa- 
tion and of what a rather insistent and imperious demand involved. 

Third, it pauperized institutions by offering to do their investigation for little or 
no money. Probably nothing that the Bureau did had a more serious effect on stand- 
ards of social case work for children in Philadelphia than the cheap basis on which it 
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offered its services. It also had no control over the policies of these institutions 
while consigning children to their care. 

Fourth, it encouraged institutional staffs and boards to construe their responsi- 
bilities to be merely the care of the child within their walls, cutting them off from that 
fine opportunity of dealing with the child comprehensively as part of his family. 
It lifted from the institution’s shoulders the decision as to whether a given child was 
a proper charge for it and if not what disposition of him should be made, thereby 
limiting their chances of knowing at first hand the communities’ resources and limita- 
tions. 

It has been a history (certainly as far as a group of institutions is concerned) of a 
struggle which has been largely guess work with a group of children they did not and 
do not know, punctured by cries for help to the Bureau which has been expected to 
bear the brunt of responsibility and remove the offender. There has been no contact 
with the family save that afforded through occasional visits from relatives (and these 
visits in the case of one institution I have in mind are limited to once a month); and 
since the investigating agency carrying the burden of new work cannot possibly do 
follow-up work, keeping in touch with the family situation, there is practically no tie 
save the one the family chooses to preserve and many of these families neither visit 
nor pay board for their children. 

Part of the original Bureau organization was the formation of a joint shelter to 
be used for temporary care of children who were wards of the Children’s Aid Society, 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and the Children’s Bureau, ice., 
children destined for institutions but not admittable at once, or children needing only 
temporary care because perhaps of mother’s illness, etc. None of the social agencies 
using the shelter retained any supervision of the child after it was admitted to shelter 
care and as little of their experience (with the child) was communicated to the shelter 
staff, the child was practically a stranger to the worker or to the staff which was tem- 
porarily responsible for his treatment. 

I will not go extensively into the dark history of this experiment which is familiar 
to anyone acquainted with conditions that obtain where children of every type are 
crowded together, exposed to every unfavorable chance that can befall such an assem- 
bly, some of them known delinquents, others taken from parents declared unfit by 
court action, others brought from homes of good standard because of illness perhaps, 
or death, under-nourished, feebleminded, mentally unadjusted, and normal children, 
were held in the shelter, sometimes for a period of months, or distributed among 
fifteen or more shelter homes, according to sex or age of the child desired, or the literal 
bedspace for the moment available. 

The experience emphasizes too the interdependence of investigation and treatment 
branches of the work. Under the old plan Seybert, which controlled the shelter care and 
medical work, depended on the Bureau for adequate history and the Bureau depended on 
Seybert for proper treatment, and the link between was a 68 gray sheet on which the 
history was outlined; a significant illustration in its pale inadequacy of the failure both 
on the part of the shelter and the Bureau to understand the necessity for the most 
complete mutual understanding of family and child, an understanding that never 
could be reached through the perusal of a 68 form. 

Out of this maelstrom grew the present placing-out department of the Bureau. 
The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children and Children’s Aid Society 
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recognizing the futility of the shelter system, took over the care of their own wards 
and both societies withdrew as supporting members of the Bureau. The Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children was compelled by its charter to handle its cases 
direct and the Children’s Aid Society had grown to such an extent that it was advisable 
for them to have their own reception and investigation department. 

Because of the community’s acceptance of a low standard of foster care in families, 
and an insistent emphasis on quantity rather than quality, the Children’s Bureau in 
addition to acting as reception agent for a number of institutions, undertook placement 
work as demonstrative of what might be accomplished through careful initial case 
investigation and the art of intelligent supervision and treatment in wisely selected 
foster homes, this with a group sufficiently limited to make such an experiment and 
demonstration possible. The Bureau then agreed with the Children’s Aid Society 
to confine its services to the following four types of cases: babies under two; children 
for temporary care for a period not exceeding six months; children presenting serious 
health or conduct problems; a limited number of unmarried mothers and their 
babies. 

The Bureau planned in addition, an educational campaign with the institutions 
which it continues to serve; first, through advice to their boards; second, through 
supplying duplicate copies of all inquiries referred by them to be kept permanently in 
their files; third, through personal conference with the case worker and admission 
committee on each application, which will enable them to better visualize the situation 
and see the child as a personality and put upon them the responsibility for decision 
as to the disposition of the problem; fourth, through encouragement to do continuous 
treatment on a careful, scientific case work basis, not only of their child, but of his 
family, pointing up to the necessity of institutions having their own case worker to 
make careful study of their intake and to keep in close touch with the changing family 
situation. 

With the withdrawal of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children and 
Children’s Aid Society from the Bureau a new plan of support had to be worked out. 
The Seybert Institution which had originally organized the Bureau agreed to con- 
tribute about half of the estimated budget of the Bureau under the new plan. The 
remaining half is to be met by board paid by parents and by public authorities and 
from contributions from private individua!s, and as in the past year the Welfare 
Federation has been organized in Philadelphia, an amount considerably in excess of 
that previously raised from private sources will be paid through the Federation. In 
addition the institutions who are asking the Bureau to make inquiries for them will 
gradually be asked to pay for such services, either in a lump sum or on a case basis. 

Part of the responsibility for social treatment after the child has been accepted 
by them was that the institutions should be responsible for collecting the board for 
their own children, either from parents, or in the case of dependent children, from the 
public or court. The old plan of having payment made through the Bureau had been 
most unsatisfactory. As there was no follow-up work done on the child, unpaid board 
accumulated and parents and relatives who visited children in the institution were 
not approached on the subject of payment by the institutional staff because as board 
was paid irregularly they had no way of knowing who was paying and who was not 
and in many instances parents failed to visit children in the institution because the 
board had not been paid. 
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The medical clinic was recognized the early part of 1920 into the Associated 
Medical Clinic and its staff enlarged to meet the needs of a larger number of children 
to be served. This clinic is supported jointly by the Children’s Aid Society, Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and the Bureau and is doing their reception 
and follow-up medical work and its services are available to the agencies and institutions 
that will use it, the aim being to provide a central medical bureau. For each child 
there is a complete physical examination, treatment is suggested and follow-up super- 
vision given either through return visits to the clinic, or visits to the foster home by a 
doctor or nurse. The clinic was first organized and then perfected in order that all 
of the children of the member agencies could have a complete physical examination. 
Moreover these examinations were to be directly related to the question of admission 
and the social treatment of the child. But for this clinic there would have been no 
other way of getting this service. Physicians could not, in their offices, handle a 
volume of 1,600 to 2,000 children a year and the hospital clinics were not examining 
so called “well children.” The results of the clinic have been most valuable in present- 
ing a picture of the physical needs of the child as a whole and have been of the greatest 
service in raising standards of foster care. 

One of the outstanding contributions in the perfecting of social case work for 
children was the Seybert Department of Child Study, organized in 1918 as an observa- 
tion school, under the direction of Dr. Jessie Taft. In July, 1920, it was reorganized 
as a child study department to serve the wards of the Children’s Aid Society, the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and the Bureau and other agencies, 
the Children’s Aid Society carrying half of its support. 

A number of children who come to us belong to the group that calls for correction 
of conduct difficulties, and this group needs a very scrupulous interpretation of the 
forces that have been responsible for their misconduct. Of inestimable value to the 
visiting staff whose work if skilful, must be interpretive as well as analytical, is a close 
tieup with the psychologist, who not only can insist on adequate case history as a neces- 
sary aid to just diagnosis, but can help immeasurably in interpreting the emotional 
forces of the child so that his treatment may be related to his real needs. 

If foster care is to approach the ideals of a normal home and the fostering care of 
normal parents, one must thoroughly know the child in transferring him to his new 
background, and as thoroughly know the home that is chosen for him. The placing 
department is dependent upon the findings of the other departments; on the reception 
department for careful, accurate history and a clear picture of the child against the 
background of his own home, on the mental hygiene and medical clinics department 
for analysis and diagnosis, and on the home finding department for a complete and 
accurate picture of the new environment and its personalities. Treatment will depend 
entirely on good home finding and the art of supervision, calling for appreciative 
understanding of child and foster mother and the fine ability to interpret each to the 
other. It will include working with the child’s family as well as with the child, for it 
availeth little or nothing to put time and money into treatment only to put the child 
back eventually into a home situation that has not improved in his absence. 

Babies taken into care represent every variety of physical problem. The majority 
of them are undernourished, and many are syphilitic and tubercular, and call for a kind 
of service on the part of the foster mother requiring patience and persistency and 
intuitive skill, which cannot be adequately paid for. Feeding and medical treatment 
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are supervised by the medical director of the clinic, whose directions are carried out in 
the foster home with the assistance of a graduate nurse who works closely and sympa- 
thetically with the foster mother. The zeal with which these women work over sickly, 
fretful, unlovely babies, and their pride in exhibiting after months the fat and dimpled 
products of their patient care, fills one with wonder and respect. 

Is it worth while? Well, we shall see for we have only taken the first steps in 
the new order. There are certain conclusions however, to which we are forced back: 
first, that a central investigation bureau in a city of Philadelphia’s size would be too 
gigantic to operate in a personal human way; second, that institutions therefore 
should be encouraged gradually to do their own case work and thereby taught to regard 
their children more individually and with more personal and direct understanding 
than will ever be possible through the medium of another agency; third, that the 
expense of good social work for large numbers of children is prohibitive, at least under 
present financial conditions and that therefore increasing effort should be made to 
stimulate preventive work of any sort that aims to keep family life intact and that 
reaches the child before he becomes a problem. 

One word more in emphasis of the value of a unit of organization small enough 
and simple enough in its organism and sufficiently limited as to volume of the work 
to afford its staff members opportunity to exercise in their work and its varied relation- 
ships those spiritual qualities without which the effort has neither meaning nor worth. 
More than one person was struck, two years ago, with the aspect of the staff—the 
survivors, one might call them—of the old organization, a bewildered, dispirited, 
discouraged group. Several indeed had fallen by the wayside, broken down physically 
under a burden impossible to carry (and the consequent strain) and those who remained 

_worked mechanically, without vision or direction or a glimmering of the spirit with 
which one marches to music—or so it seemed. I mention this because I believe it 
can be blamed largely to the organization; to a system that was fundamentally wrong, 
which in its unwieldy mechanism (for it had become a mere machine) gave no oppor- 
tunity for the fine, painstaking, careful service that has significance and meaning—the 
personal giving which is the measure of joy in all creative work. The insistence, too, 
on a small unit of organization, distributes responsibility by forcing it back where it 

challenging a community’s support, not only of modern methods and decent 
work, but of those preventive measures which will reduce the need for such service 
toa minimum. And finally, to put emphasis on the quality of service is an economic 
measure. One child definitely healed represents an investment which any number of 
children glossed over, does not. It also stresses a standard of service, a standard which 
is too seldom attained but which can unfailingly be aimed at, for one’s reach must 
ever exceed one’s grasp— Else, what’s a Heaven for?” 


THE PLAN OF A GENERAL: BUREAU OF INQUIRY 
Lawrence C. Cole, Executive Secretary, Children’s Bureau, Cleveland 


The Children’s Bureau of Cleveland was established April, 1921, as a result of the 
Children’s Survey of 1920, made under the direction of Mr. Thurston. The results of 
that survey of Cleveland’s nineteen child-caring institutions showed that in our 
so-called orphanages only 84 per cent of the children were full orphans; i.e., 91} per 
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cent had at least one parent responsible for their care. Even more astonishing, how- 
ever, it was found that 47 per cent, or almost one-half of the children, had both parents 
living, proving that the problem was not that of death, as had always been supposed, 
but rather that of the home, broken through neglect, divorce, or desertion. It also 
showed that of all children leaving institutions 67 per cent were returned to parents or 
relatives, raising the question whether the child’s home had improved and the original 
cause for its removal had been remedied. It also showed the turnover in the various 
orphan asylums varied from 23 to 232 per cent a year; i.e., one institution could care 
for eight times as many children as another institution with equal capacity and caring 
for exactly the same type of child. A case study made of some 5,000 cases proved 
conclusively the need of a common planning and investigation center serving all of 
the institutions. It was felt the primary need was more thorough investigation before 
admission and more careful follow-up after discharge to insure the good results of the 
institutional stay not being lost. 

Accordingly, the Children’s Bureau is serving a threefold purpose. First, it aims 
to act as the investigating center for the various agencies with particular emphasis on 
institutional placements. It aims to thoroughly investigate all requests for admission 
to children’s institutions to secure the fullest possible facts concerning the family and 
the child as a basis for a constructive plan. Through trained and expereinced workers 
the facts concerning the child and his family are secured from social agencies, relatives, 
schools, doctors, dispensaries, and so forth. Through trained visitors working on a 
community basis, knowing other agencies and resources intimately, it is possible to 
learn the facts and to develop plans for the best interests of the child in a way not pos- 
sible by institution superintendents, so busy with institutional management, or by 
board members no matter how self-sacrificing or well-intentioned they may be. With 
twenty-three institutions many of which are small, it is not financially possible for each 
to have an adequately trained social worker, but through co-operation on a city-wide 
basis it is possible to serve them all efficiently. The facts gathered in this way are pre- 
sented to the superintendent or admission committee of the institutions in whose hands 
the full responsibility for admission or rejection rests. The Cleveland Humane Society, 
the other children’s agency, retains its own investigation staff, although necessarily it 
realizes it receives for placement some children in which investigation has been made 
by the Children’s Bureau. 

Experience has shown that only one in four or five of the direct applications, i.e., 
requests made directly by the family, require institutional care, there being usually 
need for some other kind of service, such as financial aid to keep the family together, 
court action for neglect, medical and mental care, placement with relatives, return to 
legal residence, etc. Cleveland, through its Community Fund, has now reached the 
place where institutions are refusing to accept children of deserted women or widows 
purely for economic reasons, but through the family agencies and Mothers’ Pension 
adequate aid is being provided to keep children with their own parents. 

It has been intensely interesting to note that as the central investigation idea has 
developed the number of direct family applications has decreased, but the number of 
applications for institutional care from social agencies has increased. Due to joint 
investigation service it has been possible to cut the unnecessary placements and to 
afford room for the children in most need of care. Through centralized service it has 
been possible to place the most needy children of such agencies as the Associated Chari- 
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ties, the Humane Society, the courts, the health agencies, etc. In place of the long 
waiting lists and inadequate institutional room, it is now possible on the basis of real 
need to place any children needing institutional care. 

Secondly, the Children’s Bureau, in accordance with retaining the family ties as 
far as possible, after a child has once been placed in an institution, aims to follow up 
the family in order that it may be rebuilt, if possible, for the child’s speedy return. 
After the child has received the training and care for which he was placed in the institu- 
tion, he should be returned as soon as possible to his own family. In case his family 
after trial proves hopeless the child should be removed by court action and given a 
real chance in some other family environment. This follow-up of the child’s family 
is absolutely essential to good social work. 

The third function of the Children’s Bureau has been to study the children already 
inmates of institutions, making plans for their care. A large number of children now 
under care have been studied and plans made for their future. It is hoped that in a few 
months all children under care more than a year will have been studied and forward 
looking plans made for their care. The Bureau is extending this study of institutional 
children as staff permits and the institutions request it. 

Through the co-operation of the institutions and child-placing agencies Cleveland 
is endeavoring to find on the one hand the place of the institution in the community and 
on the other the place of the child-placing movement in free, boarding, and adoptive 
homes. The conclusion is slowly being reached that there is a very definite place for 
both types of child care, that the institution has a tremendous contribution to make in 
providing care for certain types of children who after training and preparation can be 
returned to normal family life, either in their own homes, or if that is not possible 
through placement in free, boarding, and adoptive homes. For instance, most of 
Cleveland ’s institutions are now agreeing that they should be used primarily for the tem- 
porary care of children. With the case study and planning service now rendered, the 
turnover of the institutions has been increased, and while the stay of the child is being 
shortened the institutions are serving a greater number of children. Today the institu- 
tion is reaching more and more the new children coming under the care of agencies for 
the first time who through institutional care and discipline can be prepared for return 
to their own families if possible, or who, after the institution has made its contribution, 
can be turned over to the Humane Society, the child-placing agency, for placement in 
free, boarding, or adoptive homes. Also with the increased facilities for medica! 
inspection and correction on entrance, through special arrangements for medical cor- 
rection, with the development of specialized nutritional care, the institutions are now 
serving more and more as health agencies and in many cases aid in the health care of 
children. For instance, we hope in time that from St. Ann’s, our only infant asylum, 
can be removed all of the dependent infants for placement in homes and that the 
splendid medical facilities of this institution may be used largely for the care of the 
undernourished and sick infants now in boarding and other homes. Furthermore, we 
are hoping in time that it will be possible to use the institutions for the discipline and 
training of children who through environment or bad home conditions would be coming 
into the juvenile court so that these children through proper planning and institutional 
training can be saved from a court record. In addition the institution has a large con- 
tribution to make in the care of the backward child, retarded all too often by lack of 
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medical care, malnutrition, irregular school attendance, or bad home environment. 
Many of these children not actually feebleminded can, through regular attendance, 
special educational facilities, medical correction, regain their normal place in the com- 
munity. The institution has a tremendous opportunity through various forms of 
specialization to prepare children for return to normal family life. Will it not be pos- 
sible more and more in the future, with the development of specialized facilities in the 
institution for them to become real training centers for the child just coming under care, 
for the problem and difficult child, instead of as in the past providing long-time care for 
the blue-eyed, golden-haired, normal child who can best be provided for in a family 
home? At least the Cleveland group composed of institutional and child-placing 
representatives, through common discussion and study of our community’s needs, is 
endeavoring on a broad co-operative basis to find the place of each type of care in our 
community program. 

The Bureau started in April, 1921, with two workers but has grown to ten visitors 
and four visitors in training. The city has been divided into seven districts, and in 
addition specialized workers are assigned to individual institutions. Through institu- 
tional assignment these visitors understand the problems and difficulties of the institu- 
tions and are looked upon as members of the institution staff. In one institution a 
special case committee composed of board members meets twice monthly to discuss 
with their visitor the case problems of the institution. This has proved tremendously 
helpful in working out individual cases and we hope this type of service can be gradu- 
ally extended in the coming year. 

Due to lack of adequately trained workers in the children’s field very early arrange- 
ments are completed for a joint training course with the Humane Society. Under the 
direction of the Western Reserve University School of Applied Social Sciences in Octo- 
ber a training class was established with a trained children’s worker in charge. The 
students, who must have a college education or its equivalent, receive their theoretical 
and lecture work under the university, receiving credit toward a Master’s degree, but 
secure practical experience and training under close supervision, handling the prob- 
lems of the individual agency. This training class insures an adequate supply of thor- 
oughly trained workers for the children’s field. 

One of the outstanding needs in children’s work in Cleveland has been adequate 
medical care and correction. The Children’s Survey showed that of the nineteen 
institutions sixteen had no adequate physical examination on entrance and none had 
any periodic re-examination. Due to the varying medical standards of the institutions 
every effort has been made to have every child before placement thoroughly examined 
at one of the existing dispensaries. This examination includes not only a negative bill 
of health, but a thorough examination of throat, heart, lungs, eyes, glands, teeth, ears, 
nose, nutrition, skin, scalp, etc. The medical report secured is sent in with the child 
to the institution, which is responsible for the correction and follow-up of the defects 
found. Due to this thorough examination many times another type of care is found 
necessary for the child, in view of the health facts disclosed. It is hoped before another 
year it may be possible to establish for the children’s field a centralized children’s 
clinic with an adequately trained staff in charge, which not only can handle the entrance 
examinations, but can act in an advisory capacity to the institutions on their medical 
problems. This service should be entirely supplemental to existing medical staffs of 
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institutions, but should be available for service if institutions wish it. In addition, 
dental facilities are greatly needed, and it may be possible to provide some facilities 
along this line to meet the needs of institutional children. 

As the Children’s Survey estimated, there were over 400 children in Cleveland’s 
institutions with mental problems of various kinds, and special emphasis has been placed 
on a diagnosis of mental problems of difficult children. During the first five months 
of 1922, 128 children have been given psychological and psychiatric examinations in 
order that intelligent plans might be made for their care. Although Cleveland is 
behind the rest of the country in its facilities for mental hygiene, it is hoped that soon 
we will be better equipped to diagnose mental problems of children. At the request of 
their board of trustees, the Children’s Bureau removed last fall all of the dependent 
children formerly cared for in the Chilaren’s Aid Society, an institution formerly clear- 
ing for normal children. Their board has reopened their plant July 1 as a mental 
hygiene and diagnostic clinic for backward children. Through psychological and psy- 
chiatric examinations, through medical care and correction and behavior studies, it is 
hoped through this clinic it will be possible to secure aid in developing a thoroughgoing 
plan for the mental problems existing among Cleveland’s dependent children. 

However, the most outstanding feature of the past year has been the splendid feel- 
ing of co-operation which has developed among the children’s agencies. The Children’s 
Bureau committee, composed of one board member and one executive from each insti- 
tution and agency, has held regular monthly meetings. Through sitting around a 
table and discussing common problems, contributing one another’s helpful ideas, a 
splendid spirit has been developed. Such subjects as medical care, dental needs, nutri- 
tion, mental problems, etc., have been discussed. Statements of minimum standards 
of medical care and minimum standards of dental care have been worked out and 
adopted. Suggestive menus for institutional diet have been sent out for distribution. 
The group is endeavoring to see the child problem of the community as a whole, and 
through organization or adjustment to meet the needs as study discloses them. What- 
ever of success the Children’s Bureau has achieved or will achieve has been and will 
be fundamentally founded upon this splendid spirit of co-operation and helpfulness 
existing between the various institutions and children’s agencies in Cleveland. 


DIVISION II—DELINQUENTS AND 
CORRECTION 


THE JUVENILE COURT AS A CONSTRUCTIVE SOCIAL AGENCY 


Emma O. Lundberg, Director of Social Service Division, Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor, Washington 


The juvenile court movement began as a reaction against dealing with children as 
criminals. The earlier growth of probation and separate hearings for children furnished 
the precedents for the change in the legal procedure, and jail detention was one of the 
immediate causes of the reform. 

The work of any social institution depends very latgely on the personality of its 
director. A judge with the right vision and personality may achieve far more in the 
reconstruction of children’s lives than will a court with spendidly equipped quarters and 
a large staff, but without inspiration for service. It is not equipment, nor system, nor 
size of staff that counts in the life of the child who comes before the court. Personality, 
human kindness, and intelligent understanding are the things that are vital. The 
standards of juvenile court work may be condensed into one sentence: Remember that 
you are dealing with the life of a child. Upon this all the subsidiary standards must be 
founded. Upon the results to the individual child the juvenile court will stand or fall. 

The past few years have witnessed in some quarters considerable opposition to the 
work of the juvenile court. This awakening to the court’s problems may be taken as 
a sign of progress, though the criticisms may involve unfair attack based on inadequate 
knowledge. It was inevitable that an institution as complex as the juvenile court 
should develop in various ways in different localities, and should attain varying degrees 
of success. Here one excellent feature has developed, and there another, and one court 
has failed where another has accomplished notable work. In one court the procedure 
is in the greatest possible contrast to the criminal, while in another, operating under 
the same law and confronted with similar problems both in volume and in kind, an 
observer may find it difficult to realize that he is in a so-called juvenile court, and may 
even suspect that the judge himself is hardly cognizant of the principles of the juvenile 
court as distinguished from the other type of court session over which he presides. Yet 
the fundamental problems with which the juvenile court deals and the kinds of service 
it is called upon to render are essentially the same in all communities, and all courts 
must meet certain standards if they are to carry out the purposes for which they have 
been created. 

What features should a juvenile court have in order to be a constructive social 
agency? In the first place, adequate jurisdiction including a sufficiently high age limit 
and original and exclusive jurisdiction over all offenses committed by children. It 
should also have the associated adult jurisdiction over non-support, desertion, and con- 
tributing to delinquency and dependency. As a general principle, the juvenile court 
should have jurisdiction over all cases involving the relationship between adults and 
children—including adoptions, commitment of feebleminded children, and custody of 
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children in divorce cases. Where it is not practicable to centralize these various juris- 
dictions within one court or division, or in branches of the same court, the resources of 
the juvenile court for social investigation and supervision should be utilized in cases in 
other courts involving the welfare of children. The work with reference to custody of 
children in divorce cases such as that being done for other courts or branches of the 
same court by the juvenile courts of Denver and Omaha, should be extended to other 
types of cases, of which adoption cases are perhaps the most important. The Juvenile 
and Domestic Relations Court of Portland, Oregon, in which is lodged adoption juris- 
diction, the Juvenile Court of Salt Lake County, Utah, co-operating with the district 
court, and the Minnesota Children’s Bureau, directed by law to inquire into adoptions 
before the courts can make a final decree, have demonstrated the value of this type of 
protection. 

In order that the court may be able to do the most effective work, it is essential 
that the judge shall be a man or woman with the right attitude and the necessary quali- 
fications. He must have sufficient time at his disposal. The frequency of hearings has 
a close relation to detention; the more frequent the hearings, the shorter the detention 
periods required. Where, as is the case in all but a few of the larger courts, the judge 
who hears children’s cases must devote the major part of his time to the other branches 
of the court over which he presides, the situation is very unfortunate. This situation 
is to some extent being remedied through the increasing use of informal adjustment of 
cases by the staff of the court—a type of work which has large possibilities, but which 
must be safeguarded by adequate information concerning the needs of the child, and 
must be in the hands of persons of judgment and ability. It is generally agreed that 
girls’ cases should be heard by a woman, though this plan is followed in but few courts. 
Los Angeles has the only woman referee whose appointment as a paid officer is author- 
ized by state law and who gives her entire time to cases of girls and of boys under thir- 
teen years ofage. In Chicago, Cincinnati, and San Francisco there are women referees, 
and in some other courts women probation officers give the judge special assistance in 
girls’ cases. 

Tt seems at times as if one of the fundamental things in the development of juvenile 
court work is to “socialize” some of the judges. In an important county seat in the 
Middle West, not a hundred miles from one of the leading juvenile courts of the country, 
the so-called “‘juvenile court” is presided over by a judge who claims to have gained his 
ideas through spending a week in a large city court from which he might have gained 
much inspiration. It is something of a shock to find that in his court cases of delinquent 
children are heard in the same sessions as adult cases coming before the county court of 
which the juvenile court is supposed to be a separate branch. The children are in the 
court room while adult cases are disposed of, and there is no exclusion of the public 
while juvenile cases are being heard. Public jury trials of girls’ cases were reported. 
In spite of the laws that exist in most states prohibiting detention of children in jails, 
this is by no means an uncommon practice. Scratch the surface of the situation in a 
great many communities in all parts of the country, and you will find that this funda- 
mental principle of the juvenile court is violated. Detention pending hearing and for 
short periods during the adjustment of a case is one of the most difficult problems 
directly affecting the court. In general, the only safe policy is not to detain a child if 
it can be avoided, and so to arrange the court’s business that detention periods may be 
reduced toa minimum. In rural communities and small cities, detention facilities can 
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often be provided through the co-operation of other agencies or institutions. What is 
often referred to as the “Boston plan of detention” in subsidizing boarding homes, 
carefully selected and supervised, is worthy of special consideration in relation to the 
detention problem in smaller communities. 

Effective probation service is the cornerstone of the juvenile court. Probationary 
supervision implies the application of the principles of social case work, and requires 
training and compensation at least equal to that demanded for case work with families 
or other specialized work in the social service field. In the majority of courts the pro- 
bation staffs are handicapped by low salaries and inadequate training. The number of 
workers is in most courts far too small. Theoretically, the number of cases that should 
be assigned to each probation officer is placed at fifty to seventy-five. In practice it 
frequently approaches 200. Probationary supervision can be effective only when the 
worker has a chance to deal adequately with each case. Very infrequently one finds a 
court in which the judge has a definite policy in regard to placing on probation only the 
approximate number of cases that can be handled properly by the staff available. The 
alternative, of course, is that a considerable number of children remain unsupervised, 
but this is at least a more constructive policy than the one prevailing in a large court 
in a western city, where practically every child coming into the court, even for the most 
trivial offense, is placed on probation. One probation officer had over 500 children 
‘on probation”; but they proved to be traffic violators, and “probation” merely 
implied keeping them in mind in case they got into trouble again. This officer reported 
four home visits during one month; the greater part of his time was probably needed 
for recording his accessions of probationers. 

The essential principles of case work as developed by family relief agencies are 
found to be equally applicable to the work of juvenile courts. One even hears of “‘case 
supervisors” in a few courts, the work of the investigators and probation officers being 
guided and assisted by a supervisor, in order that the greatest possible service to indi- 
vidual children may be developed. The study of the case of a child who has come to 
the attention of the court should include not only the factors in the home and the 
environment, but the child’s personality and his reactions toward the influences that 
surround him in home and school and community. Few courts are equipped with the 
necessary machinery for investigation and diagnosis. The notable work that has been 
undertaken under the auspices of the Commonwealth Fund in training probation offi- 
cers and psychiatric social workers, and in establishing experimental clinics that may 
demonstrate the possibilities of preventing delinquency, in addition to developing 
intelligent methods of treatment, is dealt with in other sessions of this conference. 
This activity should lead to a more rapid extension of the principles of the study of the 
child along the lines worked out in connection with the Chicago and Boston courts, and 
in a more limited way in other places. 

Scientific diagnosis can achieve results only if the resources at the disposal of the 
court are such that there can be the necessary adaptation of treatment to the needs dis- 
covered. ‘Too often courts have available only one alternative to probation—commit- 
ment to an industrial school of more or less fixed routine. Some communities, feeling 
the need for a form of intermediate institution, have established ‘‘farm schools,” “home 
schools,” “parental schools,” and similar smaller institutions usually located in the 
country and caring for a comparatively small number of children. To these institutions 
are sent children who require a short period of discipline, or whose home conditions 
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make it desirable to provide temporary care elsewhere. In Los Angeles, an important 
experiment in training semidelinquent girls has been developed by the juvenile court. 
Girls who require protection or intensive training are received into—not committed to 
—a school under the management of the probation committee, and there given an 
opportunity to live a normal, busy, self-reliant life in a group of about fifty girls who are 
bound by the code of their self-government association to definite standards and ideals. 
Supplementing the work of this school is an interesting plan for helpful supervision to 
aid the girl in finding and maintaining a place for herself in the community. The 
experiment referred to is of particular interest as demonstrating the use of an institution 
as a part of the whole program of “saving the child” —a way-station in which a child 
is given special equipment, rather than a thing separate and of itself as is unfortunately 
the case with many an institution that lacks co-operation with the agencies that pre- 
viously knew or cared for the child, and that do not even have a constructive relation- 
ship to parole work that follows the period of supposed training. The juvenile court 
is pointing the way to vital changes in the methods of reconstructive work with children 
who have gotten a wrong start. On the other side, the court is working back to causes 
and to conditions in the community that are at fault. In the work of restraining, as well 
as in prevention, the court is utilizing the various social forces of the community—the 
home, the school, the church, recreational facilities, and the agencies that exist for the 
protection and care of children in the community and in the state. 

A court cannot become a constructive social agency if the workers immure them- 
selves within their own special interests. In a court dealing with almost 1,000 children 
each year, I asked the chief probation worker if he was planning to go to Providence 
for the National Conferences. ‘‘ No,” he said, “I hardly ever go to conferences; the 
last National Conference I attended was in Memphis [in 1914]. I know what our prob- 
lems are here, and what should be done about them. It doesn’t seem to me to be worth 
my time to go to meetings and hear people from other places tell of their difficulties.” 
Later in the day I heard the story from other angles. The heads of every child-caring 
or protective agency visited volunteered information about the difficulties they were 
having with the juvenile court, because of its unco-operative attitude and its individual- 
istic methods. Incidentally, the meaning of even the word probation seemed not to be 
known in this court. 

As a contrast, there is another court in a city of about the same size, two or three 
states distant, in which the court takes a leading part in community interests. First 
and foremost, the man who was until recently judge of this juvenile court, and who was 
responsible for its development, has for many years been a leader in state and city social 
welfare activities. Under his guidance the court could not be a thing by itself, too 
jealous of its judicial dignity to work on an equal footing with the other social agencies 
of the community. Church workers and representatives of welfare organizations and 
of public agencies were on the friendliest of terms with the staff of the court, and felt 
that they had a share in the work. A well-equipped children’s protective society was 
used by the court as its agent in the investigation and later supervision of neglect cases. 
In the mothers’ pension work, administered by the court, there was an advisory case 
committee composed of persons especially equipped to consider the needs of each family. 
As a simple, but very important, indication of the attitude of this court as a part of the 
social work of the city, there was held annually under the auspices of the staff of the 


court a large pincic at which the guests were the other social workers who had related 
interests. 
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In the report of discussions on juvenile delinquency, at the sessions of the Second 
International Congress for the Protection of Children, held in Brussels last year, under 
the topic ‘‘ Moral Care of Children and Juvenile Courts” we find as Question 1: ‘What 
means should be used to establish close co-operation between juvenile courts and public 
and private agencies able to aid in the protection of children? How shall this co-opera- 
tion be organized and facilitated ?’’ The report quotes the judge of the High Court of 
Appeals of Cairo, Egypt, as follows: 

In order to establish close co-operation between juvenile courts and public and private agencies, the 
following three principles should be taken into consideration: 

1. The child offender should be studied before he is called to court. 


2. He should be assured, through the proper training of the judge, a correct understanding of his 
needs, and, if advisable, he should be sent to a suitable institution. 


3. There should be centralization of data on the existing institutions and agencies, and of the infor- 
mation collected about each child, so that the judge, supplied with this double information, may know 


what measures to take. 

The delegate from Paris recommends the appointment of salaried investigators, 
corresponding to probation officers in the United States, as a necessary means toward 
establishing close co-operation between child welfare agencies. The juvenile judge of 
Brussels suggests “The extension of the authority of juvenile courts to the protection 
of the moral and social interests of neglected children, and in general those in danger 
of delinquency,” and recommends “the organization of a children’s police for preven- 
tive action and also for aiding in the enforcement of laws concerning children.” 

It is seen that discussion of juvenile court standards is not confined to the United 
States. Although we may proudly claim distinction in the development of the juvenile 
court, the recommendations quoted from the delegate from Egypt are several steps in 
advance of “the minimum requirements” that we might think it practicable to suggest. 
In this country something of an advance has, however, been made. Judges and proba- 
tion officers have been interested in comparing methods and formulating standards that 
should govern their work. The National Probation Association has co-operated with 
the Federal Children’s Bureau through providing a forum for the presentation of its 
studies of courts hearing children’s cases, and for the discussion of standards. A special 
conference on standards was held last year under the joint auspices of these two organi- 
zations, and a committee advisory to the Children’s Bureau was nominated. This 
Committee has made a preliminary report at a second joint meeting held earlier this 
week, at which an outline of standards was presented for consideration. 

The juvenile court, if it is to be a constructive social agency, must be brought into 
active co-operation with the other agencies of the community for the promotion of 
child welfare. The “standards” that may be agreed upon in relation to the work of the 
court are not technicalities; they are vital principles that, put into action, will have a 
real bearing on the lives of the individual children who are in need of protection or 
guidance. In the development of constructive juvenile court work the state itself 
must take an active part. In rural sections, especially, there is need for the promotion 
and encouragement of courts equipped for handling children’s cases, and for raising 
the standards of work. The past year or two have seen a rapid development in state 
supervision and assistance in this field. New York and Massachusetts were the 
pioneers in state promotion of probation work. The past few years have witnessed a 
marked development of juvenile court work through state boards or officials working 
with or without special authority of law. Such special activities have been undertaken 
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or planned in California, Alabama, North Carolina, Minnesota, Georgia, Indiana, 
Arkansas, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. Much of this progress may be 
attributed to the rapidly developing programs of county oganization for localizing pre- 
ventive and reconstructive work, under the co-ordinating guidance of a state body. 
Juvenile court work conforming to standards for the promotion of child welfare must 
be made available to all children, whether in large cities or in the remotest rural com- 
munity. The 48 per cent of our children who are living in rural areas have been shown 
to have about one-seventh of the chance for treatment fitted to their needs, should they 
come before the courts as neglected or delinquent children, that they would have if they 
had happened to reside in the largest cities. It may be contended that the need for 
attention by courts is far less in rural communities. It has yet to be shown how much 
of this apparent difference may be due to neglect of conditions rather than to absence 
of difficulties. The results of juvenile court work, whether in cities or in sparsely settled 
districts, will be measured by the influence it has had on the children who have come 
before it, and on its accomplishment in preventing delinquency. Equipment, staff, 
records, or rules of procedure are only means to an end, and “standards” amount to 
nothing if their application does not mean really vital assistance to each individual 
child. 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES IN INSTITUTIONS 
R. K. Atkinson, Recreation Department, Russell Sage Foundation, New York 


The wisdom of providing wholesome recreational and play activities for inmates 
of custodial institutions is so generally conceded that a discussion of the subject needs 
to concern itself only with matters of practical procedure. Such an institution in 
recognizing its responsibility to those who for any reason are in its care, if it has kept 
up to date, is governed by a desire to provide, as far as possible, the normalities of life. 
The character-forming and health-giving activities which are a part of a well-rounded 
recreational system have demonstrated their value by making a large contribution to 
the realization of this aim. 

When, however, as in the present case, we are concerned with correctional institu- 
tions, we face a somewhat different situation. Because the inmates of such an insti- 
tution have violated laws, the recreations which have been provided for them have been 
severely criticized. 

There can be no doubt that in the past ten years, popular education has not kept 
up with the practical progress that has been made in many fields of social work and 
unless we are to have a definite reaction we must carefully examine the considerations 
which are fundamental to our procedure, and in this particular case, inquire as to 
whether or not we can justify these recreational activities both from the standpoint 
of theory and of practice. 

In theory the correctional institution has a twofold function: the protection of 
society and the reformation of the offender. In the popular mind the first function is 
still performed by making crime unpopular on account of the rigor and certainty of 
punishment, and to many people every report of the humane treatment of prisoners, 
which newspaper headlines feature as “coddling,” is interpreted as a weakening of one 
of society’s safeguards. 
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The limits of this paper do not allow a discussion of the entire range of penology. 
We are concerned with the inmates of institutions after they arrive. We may freely 
grant that if the institution is primarily intended for punishment we are on the wrong 
track. If, however, its function in the protection of society is the restraint of the anti- 
social individual so that he will no longer harm society, with the ideal of providing such 
training as will counteract anti-social tendencies, then every wholesome and humane 
agency is legitimate. 

The evolution of the treatment of delinquents has, according to Robinson, passed 
through five stages which, in the vernacular might be expressed: one, kill them off; 
two, lock them up; three, put them to work; four, train them; five, study each case 
and adapt the treatment. As a matter of general practice, backed up by an intelligent 
public sentiment, we are, however, a long way from having yet reached stage five. The 
time will probably come when it will be recognized that no legislative body can specify 
what degree of penalty shall be fitting for every crime and that no judge or jury can 
determine what degree of guilt attaches to a specific act. Then we shall see the really 
indeterminate sentence, under which every convicted person will become the ward of 
the state until such time as he has shown his ability to live an orderly life. Such a 
method of handling offenders will be based upon intelligent study of every crime and 
every criminal. Probation and parole and the whole administration of criminal juris- 
prudence will be utterly divorced from politics. Then we may hope for a plan of 
criminal procedure that will prove < real deterrent of crime. 

An understanding of this case work method of dealing with the delinquent will 
come only to those who give intelligent thought to the subject and learn enough of the 
history of penology to recognize the failure of punishment alone as a reformative meas- 
ure and whose understanding of the human problems involved will give them an 
appreciation of the necessity for the adaptation of both work and training to the ability 
and capacity of the individual prisoner. If a critic, even though he be a legislator or 
a judge, is as ignorant of the history and philosophy of penology as he is of any con- 
ception of recreation except that it may provide pleasurable activities, we can hardly 
expect him to be seriously improessed with the value of a recreation program, in terms 
either of health of mind and body, or of training for individual competence and social 
adjustment or even as an aid to that type of institutional discipline which is based 
upon intelligent co-operation rather than arbitrary authority. 

The recreational activities which now form a part of the program in scores of cor- 
rectional institutions have not been introduced by faddists or sentimental meddlers. 
On the contrary they have been gradually given a place after their practical value has 
been demonstrated by careful experiments. 

One of the most thoroughgoing and well-developed recreation programs in use 
today is found in a reformatory caring for 1,200 young men in one of our largest states. 
When the present superintendent went to the institution eleven years ago he assumed, 
in addition to his other duties, the full personal direction of all athletics and other 
recreational activities. These activities were gradually extended until within three 
years a physical director was employed and now the program is so arranged that the 
institution has a recreational program which might be accepted to advantage by many 
of our colleges. During this time there has been a steady gain in the efficiency of the 
institution’s training and work programs. This superintendent is a doctor and a 
student of psychology and is an enthusiastic advocate of athletic and recreational 
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activities in which every inmate must participate unless excused on account of physica! 
disability. This example could be duplicated in a number of the most efficient of our 
correctional institutions. 

It was long ago discovered that boys and girls in correctional institutions are often 
very limited in their ability to play games, indicating that in many instances delin- 
quency is due to the fact that they have had little opportunity for wholesome play 
and that crime is often but the manifestation of a play instinct that has been mis- 
directed. In the introduction of recreation for adult prisoners, fundamental humani- 
tarian considerations have been deciding factors. The recognition of a high death-rate 
from tuberculosis and of an abnormal incidence of insanity among prisoners who were 
confined for thirteen continuous hours out of each twenty-four in the cell-block helped 
to secure the introduction of the wholesome recreational features which mark the 
administration of many modern reformatories. 

The reason for this willingness to give practical consideration to this use of recrea- 
tion is found not only in the stirring of new humanitarian impulses and in the desire to 
revise our systems of caring for delinquents in the light of the newer social motives, but 
also in the great interest which has been manifest in recent years in the study of the 
hidden motives of human conduct as embodied so fully in the new behavioristic psy- 
chology, with which the play movement has been in closest sympathy. 

Gaining attention first in the study of child life and development, and given a 
practical demonstration because of the eager recognition of the fact that modern 
civilization had been giving little to the child while it robbed him of much of his valuable 
heritage of a rich and varied play life, play has been accepted by the psychologist as 
making a remarkable contribution to the enrichment of life and the shaping of behavior. 
Because it ministers so fully and so normally to the emotional and instinctive side of 
life whose demands are so often thwarted in a machine-made civilization, it has extended 
its influence over every age and interest group until now, as never before, the value of 
recreation as a factor in normal living is fully recognized. What more natural then, 
than that recreation which was winning its place in the life of men, women, and children 
at the same time that the leaven of new ideas was at work among the students of crime 
and its punishment, should have found its way inside of the walls of prisons and of 
reformatories ? 

And can we justify the experiment? Visits to scores of institutions of all sorts in a 
number of states reveal the fact that those who are in the positions of administrative 
responsibility are eagerly calling for all of the ideas and the practical help which they 
can get. In spite of criticism that is often ignorant, and of economy measures that in 
many instances have hampered efficiency, the demand in institutions of every grade 
and class is for more recreation and not less. If wardens, keepers, superintendents, 
and matrons know anything about what the institutions really need, there is no doubt 
about the place that recreation now holds as an accepted part of institutional régime. 
The reason for this is threefold: health, training, and discipline. 

Recreation has made a real contribution to health of body and of mind. In many 
institutions the “prison pallor” is gone. Flabbiness of nerve and of muscle have been 
greatly diminished. Habits of physical activity are learned just as other habits are 
learned, by practice. Perversions which thrived in the midst of physical laziness have 
been vanishing before the stimulus of vigorous activity. Those who go to their cells 
at night with bodies physically tired and with nerves relaxed enjoy wholesome sleep. 
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Wholesome activities create an interest which banishes morbidness and encourages the 
sublimation of balked and thwarted instincts and emotions. Better far that a group 
should be participating in or eagerly anticipating an exciting baseball game than occupy- 
ing minds with the petty gossip, intrigue, and perversions of the old order. 

The recreational interests in an institution may form a vital part of the training 
program, and may send a person forth to normal life with broadened interests and with 
resources for the leisure hours. We have long recognized the responsibility of the 
institution to give its inmates training for economic competence. However imper- 
fectly we may have practiced it, we have held to the theory that any person who is 
released should have some ability that the world needs. Until recreation programs were 
introduced, however, we gave little if any thought to his leisure. Very often the first 
offender finds himself involved in some sort of wrongdoing because of a misuse of his 
leisure, and recidivism is most often due to the same cause. A job is essential to the 
securing of a parole; are we thinking sufficiently of the off-hours of the paroled person ? 
The well-rounded recreation program provides a large group of interests, not merely 
physical, but social and aesthetic, self-expressive, artistic, and educational, recognizing 
the value of any interest which may become a part of a broad program for culture and 
for character training. 

Recreation also offers the opportunity for training in social adjustment. The 
institutional inmate is too often “yellow”; he is a quitter or one who has never “played 
the game of life on the level.’’ He may, especially if he is young, learn through recrea- 
tion those lessons of self-discipline and self-control which probably could not be taught 
him in any other way, certainly not by any abstract teaching while he is inside of the 
institution. The relation of recreation to discipline depends entirely upon the idea of 
what constitutes discipline. It has nothing in common with the old lock-step, rule- 
of-silence. However, to that type of discipline which is built upon a respect for the 
rights of the individual as a part of and subordinate to the greater right of the group, 
recreation can make and is making a striking contribution. It does this by building 
up the sense of team play and loyalty, by giving an outlet for surplus energy which far 
too often in institutions of all sorts can be released only by infractions of rules, and by 
giving a vitalizing interest to life instead of making it merely a matter of dull routine 
where “nothing matters very much.” 

“Honor” systems are best introduced through the recreation activities. In one 
state prison where definite hours of recreation are provided the inmates say with pride 
‘no rules are ever broken on our time.” 

With very few exceptions, the inmates of institutions of every sort are temporarily 
detained. The real problem then is to so handle them that they may most readily and 
effectively fit into normal life when their stay in the institution is done. This aim is 
accomplished best by those institutions which, regardless of any handicaps of inherited 
theories that are antiquated or of imperfect equipment which is inadequate, and in 
spite of the criticisms that arise from selfish interest about as often as from ignorance, 
go steadily ahead with their great human task, supremely concerned with their human 
material. 

To such institutions a recreation program that is wisely planned and efficiently 

administered is proving a valuable aid in institutional efficiency and when we have edu- 

cated our public to realize that recreation is not simply the provision of a “good time”’ 
but has large social and spiritual values we may expect to see criticism vanish and a 
wider and more effective use made of recreational activities. 
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THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS OF A WOMAN’S REFORMATORY 
Anna M. Petersen, Connecticut State Farm for Women, Niantic 


The administrative problems of a woman’s reformatory are manifold. They 
are of a great many types and may be interpreted from a great many angles, but 
after carefully sifting them they seem to fall into four relative classes, namely: those 
which involve the public, those which involve the board of directors, those which per- 
tain to the staff, and those which pertain to the inmates. They are cited inversely in 
the order of their importance, for in the final analysis the work is done for the good of 
the inmates and their interest is the one that should be uppermost in the minds of al! 
these four groups. 

The first group of problems which we will consider are those pertaining to the pub- 
lic. These fall into two general classes. Perhaps we had better stop a moment to 
explain what we include in the group called the public. There is first the general public 
which may be divided into, on the one hand, the unintelligent or uninformed public who 
knows nothing about social problems in general or institutional work in particular, and 
on the other, the intelligent or informed public which is cognizant of social conditions 
and has a mild interest in reformatory work. Next we have social agencies with pri- 
vate or public subsidies who are doing relief work or investigative work of one kind or 
another. In this connection may also be cited the police department of the state 
because it comes in contact with most of the wards that enter institutions. Another 
group that is included in the public are the judges who commit the women to the 
reformatory. Still another group are the legislators who appropriate the funds for the 
support of the institution. The problems that confront us with regard to this whole 
group fall into two classes, the educational and the financial. 

Usually the individuals in this group designated as the public understand nothing 
about the institutions of their state. A few realize that they are contributing to the 
support of them, so naturally their interpretation is in terms of finance. How much 
does it cost to support the institution? What is the money being used for that the 
citizens contribute through the taxes? These are the questions that the public is most 
concerned with. The problem of securing money in amounts sufficient for the needs of 
a growing institution and the development of it along progressive lines is a grave one 
but is one that must be met if the work is to be done for which the institution was estab- 
lished. Large sums of money must be appropriated to establish the physical side of 
the organization and other sums of money must be secured to provide the staff which 
forms the other part of the organization. And the financial problem does not end there 
but extends to the securing of funds for upkeep and reconstruction in accordance with 
new ideas and always the maintenance of the wards under our care. 

In order to get this financial problem solved we must have education of the public. 
The various groups in this class must be given a working knowledge of the nature of 
the criminal, his needs, and the equipment necessary for his rehabilitation. In other 
words, they must know more than the dollar and cents end of the work. This can be 
accomplished through the newspapers, by moving pictures and lectures and by practical 
demonstration of the work itself both in the institution and outside. 

The public should be urged to visit the institutions in the state. Compulsory 
visitation of the institutions by judges, social workers, and all others who dea! with the 
wards of the state should be enacted by all state legislatures. No intelligent parent 
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sends a child off to boarding school without visiting it or finding out if it is a suitable 
place to send the child in question. When the law steps in to replace parental control 
it places the same responsibility upon one or more of the persons whom this legislation 
would affect. 

I once heard Newton D. Baker say that ignorance bred intolerance and that with 
education came knowledge, sympathy, and tolerance. It is a well-known fact in busi- 
ness that if you get a man to buy a share of stock he immediately becomes interested in 
the undertaking and wants to know more about it. So with philanthropic enterprises. 
The moment a person contributes something he feels a partnership in it and seeks knowl- 
edge about it. Thus it would seem that one of the administrative problems of an 
institution is the education of the public and so secure the financial backing that makes 
the other problem with regard to this group. 

The next group with which we will deal is variously named the board, or committee, 
or commission, or managers, or trustees, or directors. In relative position they stand 
halfway between the public and the institution. They are of the public and yet of the 
institution so that little will be said of the problems in connection with this group as 
they are covered for the most part by one or other of the groups mentioned. Suffice 
it to say that the greatest problem in this connection is to secure the appointment of a 
group of persons to act as directors or trustees who have a genuine interest in human 
beings, who believe in reformative work and who are willing to give the necessary time to 
the study of the work, so that they can give wise counsel, hearty support, and intelligent 
co-operation to the superintendent whom they have placed at the helm. Further, this 
body must function in harmony and as a whole. It must have a knowledge of the 
principles of penology and must understand thoroughly the purpose and province of 
the institution, but must not interefere with the details of the running of the institution. 
It may determine upon a policy after a mutual understanding of the problems, but 
should not attempt to carry out the details of it. 

Boards of directors should avoid the fatal attitude of inviting the criticism of the 
inmates and officers against the superintendent or her policy. The board should 
respect organization and should encourage the members of the staff to feel that loyalty 
and co-operation are paramount. They should see that provision is made for officers to 
get away for study in order that they may be progressive and enthusiastic in their work. 
It is in their province to secure financial backing for the institution and to further the 
education program for the public. 

The next group of problems is those which have to do with the staff. These prob- 
lems are perhaps the most serious as upon the staff depends the morale of the institution. 
The superintendent of a reformatory must know the details of all the work under her 
supervision but she must select others to take care of these details in order to conserve 
her time for critical work, new enterprises, etc. The most serious problem that any 
superintendent has to meet is to secure the right kind of officers. The qualifications 
must be of the highest but usually the salary is not sufficient to be able to get or to keep 
persons of the caliber desired. The idea is fast vanishing that a social worker is a glori- 
fied missionary on half-pay. Those engaged in social work have taken the yoke of 
service upon their shoulders. They are their “brother’s keepers.” But the “servant 
is worthy of his hire,” and until compensation is made commensurate with the qualifica- 
tions demanded will this problem even approach solution. We all admit that a teacher 
is the most important influence in a child’s life next to its parents if they are the right 
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kind. If they are the wrong kind, the importance is paramount. The inmates of an 
institution are a special group and need special treatment, hence there is need of the 
best teachers obtainable. The qualifications of a good officer (and all officers are 
teachers) run something like this: she must be intelligent, refined, and cultured; she 
must be patient, just, kind, sympathetic, and good-natured; she must be dignified but 
have a capacity for fun; she must have teaching ability along her own lines; she must 
have common sense, loyalty, insight into human charscter, and, above all, she must 
love human beings and believe in the potentiality for good in all; she must be able to 
forget the wrongs done by the wards with whom she comes in contact. All this, and 
more, we expect of the average worker in an institution and in return pay her the mu- 
nificent sum of $40 or $50 per month. So long as this condition exists shall we have 
this problem. 

Given a person with the right qualifications, there is still the problem of training 
her. This should be done in a uniform and well-regulated way. There should be 
established schools for the training of social workers other than case workers. Though 
many superintendents prefer to train their own workers rather than to take those who 
have been trained to similar work in another institution, yet there are certain funda- 
mentals that could be given in a course of instruction. They should be taught the 
theory and practice of criminology, of applied psychology, and of social service. 

The problem of keeping good employees after they are secured is another trying 
one. The work they are engaged in is arduous and never ending. Every effort should 
be made to make the hours conform as nearly as possible to the eight-hour day. They 
should be given frequent relief from duty. Entertainments, picnics, and opportunities 
for self-expression, other than those employed every day in their contact with the girls, 
should be furnished. Staff meetings to discuss ways and means of public welfare will 
do much. There should be someone appointed to look after the schedules of the officers 
and to adjust matters of relief for them—someone to look after their comfort and happi- 
ness. A disgruntled employee is not an asset anywhere and least of all in an institution 
where she is in contact with others twenty-four hours of the day. It confuses and 
retards the development of the wards to come in contact with disloyal officers, because 
one of the underlying reasons for their coming to the institution lies in the fact of their 
disloyalty and the following disorganization of all their forces. 

This brings us to the last group of problems—those pertaining to the inmates. 
Because there are so many types of inmates in a reformatory for adults and the problems 
of administration are common to all in varying degree we will only enumerate the classes 
which have to be cared for. They areas follows: girls between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one who are in manifest danger of falling into habits of vice, inebriates, drug 
addicts, venereal cases, mothers with babies, expectant mothers, persons committing 
felons or misdemeanors. There is no limitation as to age, color, marital status, degree 
of delinquency or mentality, so our classification includes normal delinquents, mental 
defectives, epileptics, psychopaths and neurotics, moral deviates, sex perverts, and all 
the conditions resulting from the grafting of one or more of these defects on one or more 
of the others. 

The problems in connection with this group may be divided into intra-mural and 
extra-mural. Our intra-mural problems begin with the advent of the girl in the institu- 
tion. The laws of Connecticut establishing the institution which we represent requires 
that the miitimus of each case be accompanied with as full a history of the case as can 
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be secured. With rare exceptions no history comes with the commitment and we write 
to the judge or clerk of the court and the probation officer or police officer who handled 
the case only to find that they have the most meager history and it is appalling to find 
not a few cases in which the persons who have been instrumental in sending the girl to 
the institution admit that they know absolutely nothing about the case. So we have 
the problem of the preliminary case study which should be made by the agency request- 
ing the commitment of the case, but which in reality is usually made by the institution 
at the earliest possible moment after the arrival of the case, since an intelligent under- 
standing of the girl’s background, her traits, and her behavior has much to do with her 
training and rehabilitation. 

Upon admission she should be given a thorough physical examination to discover 
defects or weaknesses which may have contributed to her delinquency, and which need 
correction at the earliest possible moment, or need special consideration with regard to 
her work because they are irremedial. Good medical work, with frequent examination, 
is essentia] to the rehabilitation of all state wards. 

The psychological examination should follow at such time as the girl is in a frame 
of mind to tell her troubles to someone. This is usually about the third day after she 
comes. She has about gotten over the shock of coming and has begun to become 
acquainted with her new home. She wants to ask questions and in turn is willing to 
answer some herself. It is the psychological time to get her story and to make such 
tests of mentality, capacity, and training as will guide the staff to a fair understanding 
of her case and make it a working basis for her future educational program. These 
examinations should be repeated at intervals to determine progress, and training should 
be changed according to results found. 

Classification of wards should be made on the basis of the psychological and medical 
findings in each case. In a small institution complete classification is impossible but it 
should be accomplished as fast as facilities permit, as each group vege for psycho- 
logical or medical reasons needs special training. 

The educational system should be comprehensive and suited to iin needs of the 
individuals in the group. It should be largely informational and practical in character 
though some academic work must form part of any practical program. Powers of 
observation must be developed. Appreciation of beauty whether of nature, art, or 
character should be taught; patriotism and Americanism should be inculcated into 
their daily lives. Character-building should play a large part in the curriculum and 
opportunity for expression given in every possible direction in work and play alike. 
Religious training and tolerance should be taught and made a part of the daily routine. 
These girls need training that will lead to self-respect and self-support as occupation at 
some suitable employment is a deterrent to misconduct. 

There are certain things which the inmates have a right to expect of the institution 
aside from the things mentioned above. They are a clean room and a good bed, clean 
clothing of sufficient quantity, good, plain food, sufficient in quantity, well-cooked, 
and well-served, adequate bathing facilities, a sufficient amount of work to keep muscles 
and nerves from atrophy or strain, a reasonable amount of recreation, training that will 
lead to better living and self-direction, and contact with officers who will mete out 
justice. Upon the fulfilment of these expectations on the part of the inmates hangs 
the morale of an institution. Confidence in the staff, knowledge that they are getting a 
square deal and individual treatment are requisites to morale. 
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The disciplinary problem in a reformatory must not be overlooked. Persons with 
warped ideas of life and stunted education need discipline. Above everything else 
persons deprived of personal liberty demand justice and particularly in disciplinary 
matters. We all like individual attention; sodo they. They resent mass punishment, 
as they call it, and rightly so. It is easier to deprive the entire group of certain privi- 
leges than to take ours to find out the particular offender. But unless we do, we miss 
the point of discipline largely. Back of all conduct lies a motive. Discipline must 
take this into account. A wise procedure for the first offense is to explain and analyze; 
for the second, to warn, and for the third, to discipline. But even in this to bear in 
mind that discipline to be constructive must not be punishment per se. It must act as 
a deterrent to bad behavior; it must be therapeutic in character rather than punitive. 
But though the treatment should be individual, the fact must still be enforced on them 
that we are all our “brother’s keepers” and that we must make the body politic feel 
that only by mutual helpfulness will the maximum good be attained for all. Self- 
control and self-direction are essential. 

After the training in the institution has been completed the extra-mural problems 
begin. The parole work should be under the superintendent as she has had the girl 
under supervision and knows her traits, her training, and her background. The prob- 
lem of finding suitable homes and suitable places of employment for our wards is a 
serious one. People who take them must be protected but the knowledge they get for 
their protection fills them with suspicion and places the girl at a disadvantage at the 
start. Because a girl comes from an institution they often expect more of her in the 
way of work than of other servants. The contact with the church, the community, and 
recreational center is as hard to make. Old friends hear of the release of our wards and 
try to set up the old connection. All these form problems which time will not permit 
me to go into. 

There are other administrative problems in a woman’s institution but the account 
of these will indicate that they are many and intricate, that they need earnest study and 
scientific research to get at the causative factors and methods of treatment. It leads 
to one conclusion, that it needs the combined efforts of the four classes, namely, the 
public, the board of directors, the staff, and the inmates, to bring about the solution. 


THE COMMONWEALTH FUND PROGRAM FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF DELINQUENCY 


Barry C. Smith, Commonwealth Fund, New York 


The Commonwealth Fund stands sponsor for the various activities which have been 
undertaken under the program for the prevention of delinquency but it has not in any 
sense an operating agency in carrying them out. It has rather attempted to gather 
together into a co-ordinated whole a number of organizations equipped with the knowl- 
edge, experience, and staff necessary to the conduct of the work. These operating 
organizations are the New York School of Social Work, the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, the Public Education Association of New York, and a Joint Commit- 
tee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency especially organized for the purpose. 

The origin of this program may be of some interest. Nearly two years ago, the 
board of directors of the Commonwealth Fund tentatively adopted the field of child 
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welfare as a major interest. There followed a process of evolution which has resulted 
in the program which I have been asked to discuss. In January, 1921, Mr. Henry W. 
Thurston, of the Department of Child Welfare of the New York School of Social Work, 
was engaged by the Fund to make a thoroughgoing study of the needs and possibilities 
in the field of child welfare. In June of that year, Mr. Thurston presented a complete 
report covering a wide range of activities and suggested certain possibilities both in 
connection with work for dependent, neglected, and delinquent children and for chil- 
dren in general. After careful consideration of this report, the board of directors, at 
the final meeting in the spring of 1921, adopted a resolution which in effect called upon 
the general director to prepare a program dealing with the subject of delinquency, and 
to include such subjects as visiting teachers, juvenile courts, and psychiatric clinics, 
with the possibility of an ultimate annual expenditure not to exceed $300,000. 

With this guiding resolution and the large amount of available material gathered 
by Mr. Thurston, the task of shaping a program proved to be a relatively simple one. 
In the discussion of the subject at the meeting above referred to, two cardinal principles 
were emphasized. In the first place, it was felt that, in accord with the more advanced 
opinions held by social workers of real vision, emphasis should so far as possible be laid 
upon preventive work. While it was admitted that reformatory and prison conditions 
were far from good and that there was great need of reform in this connection, it was 
nevertheless believed that far greater opportunities were presented in an attempt to 
deal primarily with prevention. The program, therefore, has not attempted to deal 
with delinquency beyond the stage of the juvenile court and probation system. Work 
with children in the earlier stages is, in the opinion of the Commonwealth Fund, far 
more hopeful, both as to the children served and as to general beneficial results to the 
country at large, than an effort to salvage the human wrecks who so largely make up 
the population of our penal institutions and who are, comparatively speaking, little 
amenable to treatment. 

Secondly, it was felt that in the field of prevention of delinquency, there were 
available effective implements which could be developed so as to achieve greater and 
more far-reaching results. It is the purpose of the program to assist in development 
along these lines. In this connection there appeared to be at least three considerations 
of fundamental importance. 

In the first place, it seemed fairly obvious that among the prime essentials, in 
any attempt to prevent juvenile delinquency, was the necessity for a thorough under- 
standing of the complete make-up, mental and physical, of the child tending toward 
delinquency; and in this fact lay one great value of psychiatry. Again, it appeared of 
the very greatest importance to utilize to the fullest possible degree the school contact 
with the child, and it was believed that great possibilities lay in the development 
of the visiting teacher movement in this connection. Thirdly, it was clear that 
any adequate plan for the prevention of delinquency must necessarily require a 
great increase in the number of social workers, specifically trained for particular 
work of this type. 

With these matters in mind, the program was prepared under four sections, which 
I shall attempt to describe very briefly: 

Section I.—The work of this section was intrusted entirely to the New York School 
of Social Work under the administrative direction of Mr. Porter R. Lee, the director, 
and Dr. Bernard Glueck, of the Mental Hygiene Department. 
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Under the program there has been established the so-called Bureau of Children’s 
Guidance, a psychiatric clinic, primarily organized for training purposes. This clinic 
has established, among its other contacts, a relationship with five public schools in the 
City of New York, from which difficult children are referred to the clinic. In each of 
these five schools there has been placed a visiting teacher operating under Section III 
of the program as described below. These teachers, in the course of their daily work, 
find many opportunities to bring to the clinic those children who are in special need of 
careful psychiatric diagnosis and special treatment based upon it. Children from these 
schools, as well as from other sources with which contacts have been established, not 
only receive careful treatment but the clinic also serves as a training center for students 
from the New York School of Social Work and elsewhere. It is giving special attention 
to the training of psychiatric social workers, of visiting teachers, and of probation offi- 
cers for service in connection with juvenile courts. 

There have also been established at the New York School of Social Work fifteen 
annual scholarships of $1,200 each for students preparing for either of the three above- 
named lines of work. In addition the school is offering small scholarships for summer 
courses to students of experience and promise in the same fields. Very careful courses 
have been worked out by the school faculty in all three subjects. 

This section of the program, therefore, may be said to have two definite purposes. 
In the first place, through the actual service of the clinic to school children of delinquent 
tendencies, it aims both to be of real service to the children themselves and to point the 
way in determining methods for the prevention of delinquency among school children. 
At the same time, it provides a training center in connection with the school and the 
scholarships referred to for an increase in the number of really well-trained persons for 
work in this field. 

Section II.—At the time Mr. Thurston wrote his report, only 17 per cent of the 
2,391 courts having jurisdiction over children’s cases had facilities for any kind of a 
mental examination, and in fourteen states no psychiatric or psychological examination 
of children coming before the juvenile court was given. In the light of these circum- 
stances, the Commonwealth Fund decided to establish under the program a traveling 
psychiatric field service, which would serve juvenile courts and also co-operate with 
public school systems and social agencies in different communities. Announcements 
were sent out offering the services of the clinic to a large number of cities which have 
juvenile courts. A large number of pressing requests for the service were received 
almost immediately and the clinic, when established, made its first stand in the city 
of St. Louis. 

At the June meeting of the Commonwealth Fund, an additional appropriation was 
voted for the establishment of a second clinic. It is expected that the first clinic will 
remain in St. Louis until fall and the staff of the second will spend two or three months 
in St. Louis while the technique and method of procedure are being finally worked out. 
Beginning with the fall there will therefore be available to communities requiring these 
services two such clinics. In general it is the purpose of this service to demonstrate to 
those communities which desire it the value, in handling delinquent and pre-delinquent 
children, of a thoroughgoing psychiatric examination and, so far as possible, to assist 
in establishing work of this character on a permanent basis in the community served. 
It is expected that the clinic will remain from three to six months in any given com- 
munity, and it is hoped that during the five years for which this program runs there will 
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result a great development of well-organized psychiatric work in connection with juve- 
nile courts. 

In addition to this psychiatric field service, the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene has established a special psychiatric clinic in Monmouth County, New Jersey, 
already serving in connection with the general child welfare experiment and demonstra- 
tion being conducted in co-operation with public authorities and social agencies in that 
county. This clinic, under the direction of Dr. Christine Leonard, psychiatrist, is 
making an examination of all school children and is working in direct co-operation with 
a visiting teacher supplied under Section III of the program. 

Section III.—Under this section, an attempt is being made to develop the tech- 
nique of visiting teacher work and to extend the visiting teacher movement. In view 
of the very obvious value of the visiting teacher in the school system, it is astonishing 
that the movement has gained so slowly. A report, issued by the National Committee 
on Visiting Teachers in June, 1921, indicates that only twenty-eight cities in the 
United States employ visiting teachers. 

The underlying factors and conditions which bring about delinquency may be 
said to date back on the environmental side almost, if not quite, to babyhood days; 
on the physical and mental side frequently to pre-natal and hereditary influences. 
Children of defective mentality make up after all but a very small portion of delin- 
quents. A large majority of mentally sound delinquents receive their first impetus 
toward wrongdoing from the conditions under which they live. 

The school teacher, providing she be alive to it, has unequaled opportunities to 
observe the first signs of undesirable tendencies on the part of the child; for any child, 
who is tending in any way toward delinquency, invariably indicates that something is 
amiss by his school conduct, work, or attitude. The most successful efforts, therefore 
to catch the earliest incipient tendencies toward delinquency will be thus directed 
through the school. It is from this fact and similar considerations regarding other 
difficulties of childhood that the visiting teacher movement has largely taken its begin- 
nings. It is obviously of great importance that every effort should be made to train 
the ordinary class teacher along these lines, to see to it that she does not judge her 
pupils solely in terms of reading, writing, and arithmetic, and to help her to become 
alive to the fact that the child’s home influences, or the playmates he may have, affect 
his conduct; that this little girl has to help her mother too much; that this small boy’s 
apparent laziness may be due to his eyes. But in the school systems of our cities, the 
ever increasing professional! duties of the teachers, the large classes, the many meetings, 
the quantity of outside work to be done, preclude any possibility of her establishing the 
close individual contacts with the child and his home which are necessary for good 
results. Educational authorities who have studied the subject agree in the opinion 
that this should be the work, at least in the large cities, of the visiting teacher. That 
she can accomplish valuable results has been definitely proved. Moreover, wherever 
she has been tried she has proved her value in educating the grade teachers to the 
importance of the point of view above outlined, and in many cases has changed the 
entire attitude of a teaching force. 

With these considerations in mind, the Commonwealth Fund cast about for the 
best available agency to assist in developing visiting-teacher work throughout the 
United States. Provision was made in the program for the placing of ten visiting 
teachers in as many different communities each year. The cost of these teachers is to 
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be met over a three-year period, two-thirds by the Commonwealth Fund and one-third 
by the local community. The Public Education Association of New York accepted 
this responsibility and sent out announcements of the opportunity offered to a large 
number of communities located in the first instance east of the Mississippi River. An 
astonishing number of applications was received. Nearly 200 communities desired 
this service, and it is a somewhat surprising fact that the replies in most instances came 
directly from the public school systems and not from some civic or welfare agency. At 
the time that this is written definite arrangements have been made for placement in 
the following places: Monmouth County, New Jersey; Bluefield, West Virginia; 
Kalamazoo, Michigan; Durham, North Carolina; Richmond, Virginia; Burlington, 
Vermont; and Warren, Ohio. It is expected that the full complement for the first 
year, and the ten additional for the second year, will be placed, however, early in 
the fall. 

In addition, the Public Education Association has also the responsibility of placing 
and directing visiting teachers in each of the five public schools in New York City with 
which the Bureau of Children’s Guidance, under Section I, is co-operating. Also the 
teacher in Monmouth County, as indicated above, is co-operating with the clinic estab- 
lished by the Committee for Mental Hygiene. 

Section IV.—To summarize the undertakings which have been described above, 
we have the following: under Sectiou I, first, provision through scholarships for training 
psychiatric social workers, probation officers and visiting teachers at the New York 
School of Social Work, and second, the Bureau of Children’s Guidance, providing train- 
ing for the types of workers mentioned, together with careful examination and treat- 
ment of difficult children from five public schools and other sources; under Section II, 
first, the services of two traveling psychiatric clinics to communities desiring it in con- 
nection with their juvenile courts, and second, a special clinic conducted in connection 
with the Monmouth County Child Welfare Association; under Section III, first, the 
maintenance of visiting teachers in five public schools in New York City co-operating 
with the Bureau of Children’s Guidance, second, the placing of ten visiting teachers 
per year for a three-year period in different communities throughout the country, and 
third, the special grading experiment in Public School 64. 

It is obvious that there are here indicated three somewhat separate and distinct 
operations which nevertheless have contacts at a number of points. There was neces- 
sary a definite co-ordinating force in order to weld the program into a comprehensive 
whole. The Commonwealth Fund has therefore established a Joint Committee on 
Methods of Preventing Delinquency. This committee at the outset was a purely 
representative body. Section I is represented in its membership by Mr. Porter R. Lee 
and Dr. Bernard Glueck; Section II by Dr. Thomas W. Salmon and Dr. V. V. Ander- 
son; Section III by Mr. Howard W. Nudd, Director of the Public Education Association; 
while the Commonwealth Fund is represented by its General Director. 

This committee therefore comprised three distinct lines of training and experience, 
viz.: the social worker, the medically and scientifically trained psychiatrist, and the 
educator. In this way it was believed that the different points of view and attitudes 
of approach of these three sections could be welded into an effective unit. It was 
intended, however, that the membership of the Committee should be increased to 
include other persons of experience in the delinquency field. The committee has pro- 
ceeded slowly in this regard. It has recently elected to membership Professor Henry 
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L. Morrison, of the University of Chicago, and expects to add several additional mem- 
bers in the fall. 

The purpose of this committee may be considered to be threefold. In the first 
place it has served as a co-ordinating influence in securing the joint operation of the 
three sections as a comprehensive whole. Secondly, it has been the intention of the 
committee to make a thoroughgoing study of the work done under the program as well 
as of other activities along the line of prevention of delinquency. It hopes to publish 
from time to time accounts of the work and of results achieved in such a way as to point 
out the possibilities of development. It hopes also to serve as a general bureau of 
information and clearing house regarding the many efforts in the delinquency field 
being conducted under the direction of American social workers. 

In order to carry out these last two purposes, the committee engaged as its execu- 
tive director in March Mr. Arthur W. Towne, formerly general secretary of the Brook- 
lyn Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. On May 1, the committee 
opened offices at 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City, and Mr. Towne is actively at 
work in developing the program. The staff at the present time consists of Mr. Towne 
and Miss Mabel Ellis, formerly of the National Child Labor Committee, as special 
investigator. It will be increased from time to time as the necessities of the work 
demand. 

In order to carry out the purposes of the Joint Committee arrangements are being 
made to have uniform record forms employed by the various psychiatric clinics, and 
also by all the visiting teachers employed under the program. Careful analysis of the 
work done will be made and it is intended to publish a brief bulletin at regular intervals 
regarding the various phases of the work. This bulletin and other publications, maga- 
zine articles, etc., will be written so far as possible in a simple and non-technical manner 
in the hope that they may be read and understood by the interested lay public and not, 
as is often the case with such documents, be merely scholarly and technical treatises to 
adorn book shelves without ever being consulted. 

The chief activities of the program are as described above. From time to time, 
however, it is expected that various extensions and additions may be made either 
directly under the program or indirectly connected with it. During the current year, 
special appropriations have been made to the Judge Baker Foundation in Boston for 
the support of Dr. Healy’s work with delinquents, to the New York Probation and 
Protective Association for a psychiatric clinic for girls, and also for the establishment of 
a special training school for high-grade moron girls in connection with the Manhattan 
Trade School of New York. This last work has not yet been begun. 

The program proper has been adopted for a period of five years. As to whether 
or not it will continue, either in the present or in a modified form at the expiration of that 
period, will depend upon various circumstances, such as the effectiveness of the results 
secured and the conditions existing in the field at the end of the time. 

In conclusion, I should like to emphasize the fact that, in adopting this plan of 
work, the Commonwealth Fund is not laboring under the delusion that any such effort 
will revolutionize the world. No pretense is made that it comprises a complete under- 
taking for the prevention of delinquency. It is simply one of many efforts organized 
in the hope that it may, by developing certain relatively neglected lines of work, do 
something of value toward the solution of a very difficult problem. It would be 
ungrateful for any representative of the Commonwealth Fund to omit in any descrip- 
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tion of this work an acknowledgment of the hearty interest and co-operation which 
has been received at all times from the representatives of the operating agencies which 
after all are responsible for the conduct of the work. The devotion and whole hearted- 
ness with which everyone concerned has thrown himself or herself into the making of 
this undertaking a success has been a source of great gratification. 


THE NEEDS AND FUTURE OF THE PROBATION SERVICE 


Charles L. Chute, General Secretary, National 
Probation Association, New York 


Probation work as such is a comparatively new branch of social work and public 
service. Although the first probation law, limited to one court in Boston, was passed 
in 1878 it was not until 1899 that Rhode Island and New Jersey followed suit. That 
year also came the passage of a probation law limited to juveniles in the state of Minne- 
sota and the establishment of the first juvenile court in Chicago with probation service 
as its cornerstone. But these were only beginnings. Like any new system of admin- 
istration the work has been gradually established. Practically all of its development, 
outside of Massachusetts, has occurred during the past twenty years, most of it in the 
last ten years. In comparison with poor relief, child-placing, and institutional work- 
organized probation work is indeed very young and I may add, very crude but promis- 
ing. We must take this fact into account in judging the work. 

What is the probation service? In simplest terms, probation is the social work 
of the courts. The probation service is that growing body of workers who are carrying 
out the social investigation, the adjustment of cases, the supervision of individuals and 
families committed to their care. It should be stated that the origin of this work in 
the courts is not recent. Before any probation law was passed it had been done for a 
long time, here and there by private social agencies, but neither extensively nor very 
effectively. The organizing of the work as a separate paid service within the courts 
and its present wide extension is very new. 

The rapid extension of probation and social court work in these past few years is 
significant. The equipping of the courts for social as well as judicial service is now 
taking place. It has involved almost a revolution in court organization and functions. 
New social courts are springing up, the juvenile, the domestic relations, the women’s 
court. A growing body of social workers, at least 2,000 strong in this country today 
(and the number is constantly increasing) have been added to the courts. 

The old conception of criminal courts made them tribunals governed by rigid rules 
of law, set up to administer impersonal justice and enforce a rigid code of punishments. 
Justice was blind; for every offense, punishment supposed to fit the crime was fixed. 
The court had one function: namely, to determine guilt or innocence and automatically 
impose the penalty of the law. It was all very simple, all based on established prece- 
dents in effect for generations. What need to complicate the wheels of justice with 
machinery for individual or social welfare? What has the social worker to do with the 
courts? Let him find his place elsewhere. 

But this conception is rapidly passing, though more or less recurrent at every time 
of real or imagined crime increase. But a newer conception of individual and social 
justice through the socialized court is coming, and cannot be stayed. The old system 
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of courts, administering punishment through a rigid criminal law has never really 
worked. It has been found impossible in practice to treat individuals by general rule. 
Human beings cannot be treated inhumanly with good results either to them or to 
society. Relying upon old-fashioned drastic deterrents, though again advocated in 
some quarters today, has never yet decreased crime nor prevented its recurrence. 
There is no darker page in human history than the futile efforts of mankind to suppress 
crime through force and cruelty. Many have been the victims of the old order, espe- 
cially among the poor and defenseless, and many are the innocents who have perished 
with the so-called guilty. The very inefficiency of criminal justice, even more than its 
inhumanity, has caused the great changes that are taking place today. 

Inevitably there have been worked out methods of discrimination and individuali- 
zation of justice. In England centuries ago there arose “indulgences,” ‘benefit of 
clergy,” and “letting to good behavior.’ Later the right of suspending sentence was 
established and brought over to these colonies. In Massachusetts, New York, and 
many other states, judicial decisions have declared this to be an inherent right of the 
courts. This established the power of the courts to release upon good behavior. To 
make this effective supervision by a special officer became necessary, and the probation 
system was born. Today through the work of this system and the social enlightenment 
of judges and the public, the socialized court is being developed. This we hope and 
believe will become one of the greatest, if not the greatest, factor in solving the hitherto 
insoluble problem of crime. 

In discussing the probation system broadly, it is necessary to include the juvenile 
court and the domestic relations court, the two closely related, distinctively social 
courts which are now being established and extended throughout the entire country. 
Their work is largely probation or social work. In other courts dealing with delin- 
quency, more of the old order remains, but they also are adopting a socialized practice 
which has already shown good results in the effective treatment and prevention of 
crime. - 

Now, what are the facts, briefly, which must be faced before we can speak of the 
needs and future of the probation service? Probation work in its brief career has 
received much laudation from its proponents, which has not often been as intelligent 
and discriminating as it should be. Exaggerated claims have been made for it as a 
sort of panacea, which if applied early would make institutional treatment largely un- 
necessary. It is nothing of the kind, but it occupies an important, a strategic, place in 
the courts, the gateway for public care of the prevalent evil of delinquency. That place 
is by no means as yet realized. 

I shall here refer to juvenile and adult probation separately because while I believe 
that they belong to one system, and that the work of all courts should be closely co-or- 
dinated, their development has been different. Juvenile probation in many states has 
advanced much farther than adult, having been started first. Every state except 
Wyoming has a probation law for children and some form of separate courts or hearings 
for children’s cases. However, the recent questionnaire study of the Children’s Bureau 
showed that only 45 per cent of the courts hearing children’s cases in the cities of the 
country and comparatively few rural districts have any real probation work. Many 
of the larger cities have fairly good probation staffs in their juvenile courts, but as many 
more have staffs of workers which are entirely inadequate in number and more or less 
untrained and unqualified. 
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Adult probation laws, often limited to first or minor offenders, or to domestic rela- 
tions cases exist in all but thirteen states, but the employment of paid officers (indis- 
pensable of course to real probation work) is in many states limited to a few large cities. 
In no state except perhaps Massachusetts and Rhode Island is there even an attempt to 
cover all courts. The truth is that as yet there is not very much socially effective, 
adequately done, adult probation work in the country. Here and there may be found 
a well-equipped probation office and scattered all over the country are individual work- 
ers getting good results by devoted service against great odds. 

The quality of probation work and workers is as uneven as its equipment. The 
appointment of probation officers is to a great extent political. Sometimes this does 
not interfere with securing trained officers; more often it does. Most probation offi- 
cers are untrained to start with, and many are unfit by temperament, age, or infirmities 
for this arduous and difficult work. All the inherent limitations of public service 
employment must be contended with and in addition lack of appreciation, even scorn 
of so-called “‘ welfare work,” stands in the way of adequate support and co-operation. 
Salaries in this work are largely inadequate. Probation has often developed from 
volunteer service and carries with it the idea common to some other forms of social 
work that it can be done partly for love. I only know of three or four courts in the 
country where the number of probation workers can be said to be adequate for the load 
of investigations, case work and court duties imposed. In most states there is an 
entire lack of state supervision or control of the work, which experience has clearly 
shown to be not only desirable but esssential, to standardize and develop the service in 
every state. Supervision of the work in the courts themselves is often lax. The offi- 
cers frequently neither seek or secure that co-operation with community agencies which 
is essential to secure information and do constructive case work. Results are not 
studied and checked up. The public is not made to understand, therefore does not 
support the work. 

These are some of the crudities of the probation service, doubtless a matter of 
everyday experience with many of you. I should not go farther without saying that 
real progress in correcting these evils has been made in recent years. In a number of 
large cities like New York and Philadelphia great gains in the number and character of 
personnel have been made in the last few years. Much education of judges and court 
workers has gone on from within. The old time probation officer, a sort of court- 
attendant-policeman is becoming rarer. Able young men and women, real social work- 
ers, are coming into the courts here and there. State supervision, especially in the 
juvenile field is advancing. Seven states have some effective control of appointment 
and work of probation officers. A dozen others have state departments or agencies 
supervising and encouraging the development of this work. There is a real national 
movement to raise standards in this service. 

I know that to this audience little need be said in defense of the probation idea and 
method; of its success when properly used in spite of its many handicaps there can be 
no doubt. Such statistics and after-studies as are available show that good probation 
work succeeds in at least 75 per cent of cases and this percentage would be much higher 
if the selection of cases were more carefully done. However, we need and the public 
needs to get away from the idea that probation must be judged by the number of 
reformations it brings about. It is rather a sifting process often succeeding when it 
apprehends and brings back the more serious cases for which the institutional or other 
treatment is required. 
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Let me quote this statement from a very impartial report of a distinguished com- 
mittee appointed by the English Home Office to investigate the probation service in that 
country: 


Experience has proved beyond doubt that the ordinary methods available to judicia! authorities for 
dealing with offenders such as fine and imprisonment, too often fail either as reformative or preventive 
agencies. On the other hand probation, when applied in suitable cases, has frequently proved successful 
in producing a real change in the moral attitude of persons brought before the courts, restoring their self- 
respect, and enabling them to take their places as decent and law-abiding citizens. 

The figures which have been produced to us, showing the percentage of successful and unsuccessful 
cases, are most encouraging and afford the strongest possible argument for the value of the system. 


The needs of this service have been touched upon already. What are they? I 
would summarize them under two heads. The first need of probation is to find its 
proper field. As pointed out, in most places it has not yet entered into its own. In 
Massachusetts and New York it has been found that from 25 to so per cent of cases 
coming before the courts can safely be placed on probation. In both states the exten- 
sion of the work has resulted in a very marked reduction in institutional population. 
With an adequate trained probation staff in every court I believe that a great reduction 
not only in prison population but in the extent of delinquency would become apparent 
almost immediately, 

In some courts probation attempts too much. It has not found its proper field. 
The right selection of cases is not made. The probation method is especially for the 
young and early offender. It works best with a family. Perhaps the greatest need 
and opportunity of probation workers today is to secure psychiatric and psychological 
work in every court, or as closely co-operating therewith as possible. This as nothing 
else helps probation to find its field. It also helps to make the work scientific and 
properly professional, which is the second great need in this work. 

To establish professional standards briefly expresses the second need of the proba- 
tion service. To make probation work the profession that it should be involves train- 
ing, appointment for ability and merit only, adequate salaries, and all that goes with 
technical skilled work. A number of schools of social work, particularly the New York 
School, and several universities are establishing or considering special training courses 
for probation officers. Every effort to provide training and then to demand both train- 
ing and a minimum of experience for this responsible work should be encouraged. 
“Training on the job”’ is still necessary for almost all social work and especially will it 
be necessary for probation work for some time to come. The New York School for 
Social Work and the Ohio State University are setting an example in this regard through 
their summer institutes. In addition a great deal more should be done locally through 
probation associations and in the probation staffs themselves. 

Organization of probation work, proper publicity to educate the public, and state 
supervision, already referred to, will do much to secure professional standards. After 
all we all fall back on public education and this is especially essential if public 
work so close to the people as the courts, is to advance to a higher plane of social 
usefulness. 

In a recent article on “The Socialization of Juvenile Court Procedure” by Dr. 
Miriam Van Waters, referee of the Los Angeles juvenile court, occurs this significant 
statement “The human usefulness of an institution depends on the degree to which it is 
socialized.” Certainly this is true of the courts, dealing as they do with almost every 
social problem, disposing of the very lives and souls of countless persons in need of social 
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adjustment. Their success depends on their true socialization or social equipment and 
it is coming. 

I cannot be pessimistic regarding the probation service, in spite of all the facts 
which we have tried to face, because it is not only crude, undeveloped, and misunder- 
stood, but it is also advancing and has the future with it. Its principles are scientific: 
to secure the facts, to reach causes, and to treat the individual. It is using and must 
use more and more all the help it can secure from experts in the field of psychology, 
psychiatry, and other sciences which study man. It must findits field. It must realize 
its limitations. It must develop within itself, and by every outside aid, professional 
standards, and then only will it gain proper support. The probation officer, or what- 
ever named he may be called, in the future has a distinct vocation. He is a social 
adjuster or straightener, a practical worker in the field of moral education and the 
development of character, a liason officer between the home, the school, and society on 
the one hand, and the many exceptional individuals who, as the world is now consti- 
tuted, will be always found with us seeking for adjustment and fulfilment of their 
true selves, on the other. 

There is hope for the probation service because of the spirit that animates it, a true 
spirit of service, a really religious motive to serve and save even the least. I have 
faith in the courts, I believe we can use the ancient institutions of justice—we must use 
them—to social ends. Complete success and certainty in this work cannot perhaps 
come until the institution of the courts is reformed from the top down. Not only pro- 
bation officers but judges also must eventually be made professional. Politics must be 
eliminated somehow, and judges selected and promoted solely because of their training 
and ability. 

The future of this work we do not know. It may be that the social treatment of 
delinquency and maladjustment will be removed from the courts to another branch of 
the public service. Some of it certainly should be, but the attempt, if it were conceiv- 
able, to make the courts purely judicial tribunals would be only going backward. The 
development today is largely the other way. There must always exist in the state a 
judicial authority to curtail the individual’s liberty when it injures society; without it 
civilization would cease to exist. But with the socialization of the courts this power 
becomes parental and therefore more effective. It is the parans patriac, the over-parent 
to all its children, and this power becomes more effective than the old use of force, 
coercion, and punishment. These are subordinated to the finer powers of education and 
moral guidance. 

The juvenile court today is becoming parental and therefore social in its method. 
Gradually it will be seen that the adult criminal court is equally parental, though the 
form of discipline may differ. Then we shall equip all courts dealing with behavior 
problems and maladjustment with staffs trained in the science of understanding and 
dealing effectively with human beings, presided over by judges, likewise socially trained 
but also worthily intrusted with ultimate power for the protection and welfare of the 
state. 
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HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT: THE BILDER CLAN 
(Extract of a Study) 


Leon Stern, Municipal Court, Philadelphia 


At one time our concept of social case work was very simple. The thought was 
that the disadvantaged or socially disabled individual was maladjusted. The malad- 
justment we conceived to be between the individual and his environment, and that 
environment, we thought, could be adjusted to him very much after the manner in 
which a good mother comfortably tucks in and stills her crying child that has been 
awakened by the chillness of his environment. The economic basis of life was stressed 
—the providing of food, shelter, the making of other economic adjustments, and the 
placement of children were the important things. 

With the development of case work we have come to realize that the personality of 
our individual clients who are disadvantaged, dominates the problem. When we 
examine the problem of developing personality we find that it is not developed alone 
by what consciously we do with our own lives or that of others, but also by biological 
and heredity factors, usually beyond our control for the individual with whom we work, 
and also by environmental factors to which our individual client not alone is subject but 
by which his entire community—his entire social group—may be influenced. The 
interplay between heredity and environment is the crux of the situation. The dealing 
with heredity is the task of the biologist, and the dealing with the interplay of heredity 
and environment upon individuals is the joint problem of the psychiatrist and the social 
worker. 

The brief study of which a preliminary abstract is here presented is made from 
social work data alone and is, therefore, a non-experimental study. It is a study of 
social case work records extending back in some instances to 1892, 1895, 1901, and in 
other instances as recent as last year. The period of treatment varied from a few 
months to eighteen years—some continuous but much of it intermittent. While the 
hereditary and environmental factors have been analyzed as the records show them, 
no attempt has been made to go back of the records. All the data have been gleaned 
from existing case records of social agencies who dealt with this group in the city of 
Philadelphia. Many limitations of interpretation are therefore necessary. However, 
the experience of these agencies supplied a mass of social information. 

The stories told by the records show the case treatment accorded the clients of the 
social agencies in terms of adjustment to the environment and consideration of the 
hereditary factors. Old as many of the records are, we can expect to find hereditary 
factors often neglected in diagnosis in the earlier years, and also we can expect to find 
that the stressing of treatment varies in different epochs. 

The group is spoken of on the program as The B. Family; however, this B. or Bilder 
Family is not really a family butaclan. There are, in fact, twenty-five families in this 
clan or group, who have intermarried or mated illegitimately, at various points in the 
family tree; some of them in the same generation are perhaps not known to each other, 
nor to any but a limited number of social agencies treating their problems. Strictly, 
this is not a study of heredity and environment, but a history of social workers’ dealings 
with the social problems involved in heredity and environment in this particular group. 

This clan first became known to me through a research study of illegitimacy in the 
Bureau of Social Research of the Seybert Institution, of Philadelphia, in 1915. Many of 
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them were then traced out into various social organizations. Later, various members 
of the same clan were discovered to have records in the municipal court of Philadelphia. 
Some of them known to the domestic relations division, and some to the juvenile clivi- 
sion. Since then they have been traced back from the juvenile court and domestic 
relations court into other social organizations, hospitals, health organizations, etc. 

The method of procedure was to carefully read every record, to make abstracts and 
notes and to follow up all cross-references, through both the Interdepartmental Regis- 
tration Bureau of the municipal court and the Social Service Exchange, which is the 
joint registry agency of public and private social organizations including the municipal 
court of Philadelphia. The lists of relatives were taken from the various case records 
and they were also followed up to see whether they were known to any of the socia! 
agencies, so that the data as to case experience could be collated for themalso. Through 
this method it was discovered that many families were known to the social agencies 
whose relationship to this group had not been discovered by the agency dealing with 
any particular one of the unit families. 

By this archaeological method the clan has been dug out bit by bit from the 
records. A huge fossil representing social failure for the most part was exhumed from 
this mass of information. Having this in mind it will be clear that different sections 
of this clan group were worked upon by different agencies, while other close kin farnilies 
were worked upon by still other agencies. The links, gaps, and connections have been 
supplied by this investigation. 

There are listed in all twenty-five families in the case records belonging to this clan. 
These include relatives whose problems were never brought to the organizations for 
adjustment, and were presumably living lives that had -required no attention from 
society as far as is known. The twenty-five families studied involved in all 111 indi- 
viduals. Since illegitimate unions and paramourages are frequent among both the 
married and unmarried members of the clan, it is difficult to classify the family relations 
properly. Often the families here are sham families and represent only matings. In 
this clan are represented pedlars, beggars, thieves, wife deserters, alcoholics, the sexually 
immoral (paramours and bigamists) sex perverts, the insane, moral imbeciles, the 
feebleminded, the neurotic, and attempted suicides, as well as every degree of shi/tless- 
ness. The occupational group included rag-pickers, junk gatherers on the dumps, pile 
driving, longshore work, unskilled labor, any work requiring strength and vitality and 
no brains at all. The more skilled occupation was that of ash-cart or garbage cart 
driver. 

They dwelt in three sections of the city, in the alleys of Kensington, or along the 
lower Delaware River front and on the dumps of South Philadelphia in shacks. One 
family, the O’Dare’s, had lived in Stove Pipe Mansion, a notorious rooming house. 
They know no lines of demarcation as to racial groups or as to religion. Although the 
main group was German, there were intermarriages and illegitimate matings with those 
of Irish, American, English, and Italian as well as German stock. Their American and 
Irish allies intermarried with those of German, Italian, and English stock, as well as 
Irish. Protestant married or mated with Catholic, Catholic with Lutheran or Method- 
ist, or Episcopalian. Tolerance and international spirit is marked. 

All the notations made in these records as to feeblemindedness, insanity, mental! 
conditions, etc., have not been accepted unless made by a physician to the agency itsell; 
or when it was only a matter of information the source was considered, and confirmation 
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as to the soundness of the information was sought in records of other agencies dealing 
with the particular family or individual. The same procedure was used with reports 
of sexual immorality or alcoholism. There had to be the diagnosis of two visiting 
agencies or two different individuals giving information to the society before the fact 
was accepted for the study. Very likely there are many facts such as defective mental- 
ity, alcoholism, etc., that are not entered in this study because of inability to get the 
information properly verified or because it was lacking altogether. 

I. John Bilder and his wife Frances were both of German stock, and for three 
generations were known to the social agencies, public and private. They had six 
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children and were first known to the Society for Organizing Charity in 1895, when they 
needed help. They lived in filthy surroundings near the river front. The wife 
was said to be of a very low moral type, enticing sailors into her home for her young 
daughters. She and her husband each made a living picking junk on the dumps and 
were both extremely alcoholic. 

II. A protective society entered the home because a young daughter, Maggie, had 
had a child by her sister’s husband, Bill Brower. Improper relations with Brower 
began when she was fourteen years of age, at the time his wife was in the hospital and 
Maggie kept house for him. He had had intercourse with her, paying her small sums 
of money. She wasa very fine looking girl—*‘ She is the best looking one of the family 
and she knows it,” one of her sisters said. The visitor who went to the home tells of 
how she went through a muddy alley, through a house, into a yard, up a flight of 
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stairs, and then entered the abode of the Bilders. Old John, now a widower, lived with 
his single daughter Maggie and youngest son Herbert, also single. The adjoining 
room which belonged to Maggie held a narrow bed. Maggie, the baby Arthur, and her 
young brother Herbert slept in the narrow bed, made wider with the aid of two chairs. 
Maggie was placed in a temporary home and the child turned over to the protective 
society by the municipal court. Herbert was also placed in the care of the protective 
society. He, however, was soon lost to sight because the sister in whose home he had 
been placed disappeared. Although the family bobbed up again with another agency, 
the connection between Herbert and the protective society was never re-established. 
Maggie seems also to have returned home to her family eventually, after a stay at the 
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Salvation Army Home, and becoming pregnant a second time by Brower, she attempted 
suicide unsuccessfully. 

When Brower deserted his wife and children for her sister Maggie, he placed his 
children with an Italian friend, a man of ill repute, who later, when Brower ceased 
living with Maggie, became her paramour. Arthur, Maggie’s child by Brower, had 
been removed from her in the meantime and placed ina free home. He, evidently, was 
a delightful child, healthy, ruddy cheeked, and good-looking. Much thought and 
care was given by the children’s agency to his proper placement and eventually his 
problem was adjusted so that he would never need to return to the vile environment in 
which his mother lived. For he was adopted by a family in unusual financial circum- 
stances, and his subsequent history has been a matter of much pride to the children’s 
agency which placed him. 

Maggie’s union with the Italian resulted in a child. There was a constant tussle 
between the two very ardent parents for the possession of this child. When the union 
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between the parents dissolved itself naturally or by the consequence of events, Maggie 
triumphed. The child, Giuseppe, has been spoken of as feebleminded by two workers 
who saw him. Most of these events in the life of Maggie occurred ten or more years 
ago. With mental diagnosis still new to most agencies, and with Maggie’s vitality and 
energy perhaps taken into account, no one gave thought to a psychiatric examination 
for her. Nor has this ever been made since. The Salvation Army worker had 
remarked that they cannot do anything with weak-minded girls like Maggie; and 
others had commented on her as not normal. But the intermittent handling of Maggie 
herself by the social agencies had never resulted in a better sizing-up of her personality 
and psychic make-up. She last lived with a man named Simpkins. She later married 
him, having two children with him, about whom nothing definite is recorded. She 
applies to one of the relief agencies from time to time for help, and occasionally comes 
to the protective society to make trouble about some imaginary complaint. She seems 
to have forgotten Arthur, the adopted child, but is devoted in a dirty, slovenly way to 
the other children. 

The family of her brother-in-law, who has a prison record, is also known to the 
social agencies as a relief problem. His wife left him for a Slavic immigrant. 

III. Maggie’s maternal uncle, Anton Jung, was married to a woman, Marion 
Stratton, who had an illegitimate child before her marriage and went off with a married 
man after her marriage. Anton Jung himself was a rag picker and a sex pervert. He 
went to prison for unnatural intercourse with a little child. His story will be 
told later. 

IV. Maggie’s paternal uncle, Frederick Bilder, had been arrested and imprisoned 
three times for attempted rape on little girls. He said he did not know what came over 
him when he did these things. A sister said his mother often questioned his sanity and 
thought something was wrong with his brain. He evidently had some definite mental 
condition, and was excessively alcoholic. He would not work, but would resort to theft 
to get things toeat. The wife peddled needles and thread and begged at times. When 
first known to the Society for Organizing Charity, he had been arrested for stealing 
wine and his family was in want. One son, Walter, was considered feebleminded by 
the social agency on the case, many yearsago. However, the Red Cross who knew the 
family recently, when Walter went overseas, said he was the best one of the lot. Mrs. 
Frederick Bilder’s father drank heavily and her mother was a paramour. No record 
is known of any of the children. 

V. The next group is the Brower family, of whom Bill Brower, husband of Elsie 
Bilder and paramour to Maggie, Elsie’s sister, has already been described. Three 
generations of the Browers were known to the social agencies and the courts. Maggie’s 
paternal aunt, Lena, married Jack Brower, a brother of Maggie’s paramour. Both 
Jack Brower and his wife, Lena Bilder, were alcoholic. The children of this couple were 
known to the juvenile court. Their misconduct was traced to theirenvironment. The 
family lived in the dump section. There was a daughter whom the mother was said to 
send to Chinatown to meet men. The family disappeared. 

VI. The rest of the Brower family also had an interesting history and were well 
known to the social agencies. Joe Brower was known also as Potts and lived with a 
woman by whom he had three illegitimate children. The woman, Mary Potts, was 
evidently not normal mentally. She said she was forty years old and had a daughter 
thirty-two. This puzzled her very much and she said she could not account for it. 
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Both Joe Brower and this paramour were alcoholic. A sister, Clara Small, just came 
to light a few days ago. She had one illegitimate child. Her husband had a prison 
record, was alcoholic, and very violent during his sprees. His father was a paralytic. 
Another sister, a Mrs. Bramble, also had illegitimate children. One child was placed 
out when she died. The parents of the Browers were alcoholic. 

VII. The children of John and Frances Bilder. Besides Maggie Bilder already 
described, there were three daughters and two sons. Elsie who had been insane was 
married to Bill Brower, who lived with Maggie and became the father of her child 
Arthur. Lena married and nothing is known of her at all. There were matings and 
intermarriages with a Dixon family. Kate, who was insane, married a Dixon of the 
second generation, first having had a child by a man named Brackett. Herbert, whom 
we last knew when his sister with whom he was placed disappeared, bobs up as a hus- 
band of a Dixon of the third generation. 

John Bilder, Jr., was insane and married a Dixon of the second generation. 
Nothing is known of his family. Of another daughter, Lulu, who married a man 
named Brannigan, the records say nothing. According to the mid-Victorian concept 
she must have been a good woman because her name never appears in public records, 
nor in the public prints. 

VIII. The Dixon family into which this German family of Bilders intermarried is 
Irish. Three generations of them also are known to the courts and to the social agen- 
cies. They are a fighting, drinking, rackety family, resorting to begging readily, and, 
like the Bilders live on the dump. Old Mrs. Dixon, of the first generation, is a typica! 
pauper, soliciting alms and help wherever she can. Her son, Bill Dixon, as a little boy, 
hit a small child on the head and was committed to an institution. Later he was placed 
out by the protective society. His shiftless old mother, failing to get support from her 
older alcoholic sons, prosecuted them in the court and obtained a court order against 
them which the sons failed to pay. When search was made, it was discovered the sons 
and mother had all disappeared. At an earlier day, Bill’s time of placement with the 
protective society had expired because he was twenty-one years of age, so he returned 
home to the alley where his mother lived, where he met bad companions. Among them 
was Sallie Mann, a married woman whose husband was tuberculous and had locomotor 
ataxia. As Bill’s family told the story she was always inviting Bill to her room. In 
the end the husband Mann went to the hospital and young Bill Dixon took his place in 
the home. Ultimately he and Sallie Mann had three children together. They led a 
rowdy, dissolute life and fought continually. In one of these fights he put one of her 
eyes out. When they were both committed to the House of Correction, the children 
were temporarily placed with a protective society, later to be committed to an institu- 
tion. Bill Dixon had another illegitimate child by Marion Mann, the daughter of his 
paramour and her husband. Old Mrs. Dixon is a wanderer without a settled abode. 
She keeps going by begging and is always ready to get into all the family scraps. 

Another son, Lawrence Dixon, a longshoreman and a veteran boozer, made a living 
on the dumps where he lived. His wife had been murdered by a jealous rival. At this 
time his mate, styled his housekeeper, was Irish Nell McCurdle who supervised his 
home in which there were four children—three girls and a boy. When the family was 
brought to court, in order to remove the children from them, the judge decided because 
the girls had left it to try the home out under the supervision of a probation officer. The 
family disappeared in time, to bob up again when the children married. 
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One of the girls we have already seen married Herbert Bilder, the youngest of that 
family. Another one who had gotten in trouble with an Italian, tried suicide, failed, 
and married the young fellow after he came out of prison where he had been sent after 
some social worker had brought the case into court. Still another girl married into the 
Driver family, another section of this group studied. The Society for Organizing 
Charity had known this drab family irregularly for nearly thirty years. Mrs. Driver, 
Senior, had suffered a “‘stroke” when she was first married and was subject to “spells.” 
The girl who married the Italian has since applied to the domestic relations court. The 
trouble on the surface appears to be his “in-laws,” but to one who knows the history 
of the clan the cause of the difficulty lies much deeper. 
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The woman, Sallie Mann, mated to Bill Dixon, after her hsuband was taken to the 
hospital, has also a notorious family record. Her sister, Bella Mack, is a well-known 
depraved character, who was said to keep a bawdy house. She lived with a man known 
as a “bum” and a thief, who had a prison record. 

Now we come back to Maggie Bilder’s family again, to the maternal uncle and his 
wife, Margaret Stratton. She was alcoholic as was he. Of the husband we have pre- 
viously told that he was a sex pervert. While he was degenerate, the wife was promis- 
cuous and was spoken of frequently as feebleminded. She had an illegitimate child 
before her marriage and after her marriage ran off and lived with a married man named 
Glazier, a shiftless, drinking fellow who earned odd sums as an artist’s model. By him 
she had one child, Clara. She would oscillate between her paramour and her husband, 
living now with one and now with the other as the wind listed. During one of her 
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absences, Jung had unnatural sexual intercourse with his wife’s illegitimate child, six 
years old, Clara, who had been left in his care by his wife. This is a notation of the 
trial: Case before Court of Quarter Sessions. Mrs. Ferricks testified that she had 
lived over man defendant’s room and had often heard Clara being beaten; had seen 
bruises on child’s neck and body. Had seen man defendant bring home garbage to 

Mrs. Love testified that she had seen Clara with black eyes and 
had warned man defendant repeatedly not to beat the child and had seen him bring 
garbage for food. On several occasions Clara had complained to her that man defend- 
ant had practiced sodomy Every night when he came home drunk to her, he 
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called her all sorts of vile names. He fed her on potatoes and bones picked up on the 
dump and shut her up in the roomall day. Agent testified as to condition in which he 
had found child; also as to contents of box male defendant had brought home for 
Clara’s supper consisting of maggotty fish, etc. Jury found male defendant guilty of 
assault and battery, aggravated assault and battery, assault and battery with at- 
tempt to ravish and sodomy. The judge censured male defendant severely, said he 
was not altogether responsible for his acts and sentenced him from eighteen months 
to two years in the Eastern Penitentiary. His wife’s oldest illegitimate child married. 
Clara, the child of Glazier, was adopted by her half-brother, her father’s legitimate son. 
Bella, the legitimate child of Jung and his wife (Maggie’s cousin) is a moral imbecile 
of the sexual type. All the children presented difficult placement problems for the 
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child-caring agencies for a long period of time. Of Bella, the record says: “Bella 
has been placed in a number of homes but always returned, as the people complained 
of her stealing small sums of money, papers, knives, etc., and that her statements could 
not be relied upon. She has also been expelled from school on account of being un- 
truthful, stealing, and indecent conduct.” 

The entire clan gives the picture of a shiftless crowd, uniting in a number of streams 
of social degeneracy and possible hereditary defect, breeding with each other under the 
worst environing conditions. Social work with them represents an outlay of thousands 
of dollars in service and help on the part of the social agencies, both public and private, 
and patient, unceasing efforts to meet their needs for adjustment as they intermittently 
presented themselves for attention. Without the necessary foundation to work upon 
in any but a scant few of them, the work becomes not social case work but a series of 
continual scene shifting. It is an effort that does not so much succeed in saving many 
of the individuals of the clan for society but rather the saving of society from them. 
The only bright spot in the history is the apparently successful adoption of two children, 
Arthur Bilder and Clara Glazier. 

The history that the records unfold brings to mind Dr. Charles B. Davenport’s 
statement that “it has been recognized that most of our socially inadequate case work 
is because they belong to strains carrying inadequate instincts. The social problem 
is not that of maladjusted individuals but of socially inadequate instincts; and these 
are hereditary in man as they are in dogs.” 

Mental defect of some sort, though never properly diagnosed in all cases, is 
definitely marked in the Bilder-Jung combination. Low-grade instincts are certainly 
in power in the Dixon group. The Browers, who seem of a slightly higher grade from 
the records, present a question to the mind by their choice of matings, in one case, that 
of Bill Brower to a woman who had been insane; in the other case, that of Joe Brower’s 
left-handed union with a woman who thought of herself as the mother of a child at the 
age of eight; then there are the stories of the Brower sisters with their loose sexual life. 
One cannot help but wish that these families who came under the care of so many agen- 
cies had received proper diagnosis at the hands of a competent psychiatrist. It brings 
home to us the importance in case planning of this sort of diagnosis in reference to con- 
duct, 

These inferences have nothing to do with the appraisement of things left done or 
undone of the case work in these cases. It would be impossible to judge so many years 
of effort in an evolving task performed with families like this, and often without proper 
facilities for diagnosis. 

One can imagine the recurring need for attention on the part of the Bilders to con- 
tinue on through the years ad injinitum. How often will it be possible for a social 
worker to say of any unit or of any one of them that a measure of success has been 
achieved? We can never examine or gauge our work here in terms of end results. 
There is no such thing. Dealing with them is a severe test of any method of social 
treatment. The Bilders will continue to appear, disappear, and re-appear in our social 
work offices; their records will continue to pile up, as long as they live, mate, go through 
periods of temporary need of some sort, and have children. Then the children grown 
up will start a new cycle. 

The problems that this family presents are all border-line problems. They are 
not socially incapable as would be a feebleminded clan, nor are they like a more crimi- 
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nalistic clan, such as the Jukes. Very few of them present distinct custodial problems. 
They present the peculiar problem of socially degenerating groups in an urban com- 
munity, living in a low-grade environment. They, themselves, form a secret sort of 
community in the neighborhoods in which they live—a secret community spreading out 
its tentacles and thriving lustily after its own fashion. To dig into the records of their 
social life is to dig into an ulcer in the community that is spread and ramified. They 
are like weeds growing sturdily and waxing strong wherever their seed may fall. Per- 
haps they are stronger than the society that endeavors to control or mold them. 
Perhaps they represent a successful adaptation to a vile environment. 

They bear, to whatever conclusion we may come, the indication of a selected group, 
bringing it in clear relief that our social work problems—whether interpreted in terms 
of the individual, or in terms of the family, or in terms of the clan, or in terms of the 
community—present biological as well as environmental factors. 

The things that stand out strongly from the group as a whole, are the vitality and 
joy of life in most of them, alcoholism and excess of sex life. Another thing that 
stands out is that they are socially selective in their matings. Every new family that 
we could trace as uniting with the clan had a similar social background, and showed 
indications of the outcropping of certain mental traits and instincts with possible 
history of mental or psychic defect of some kind. One wishes that there could have 
been not only psychiatric diagnoses of individuals but competent psychiatric analysis 
of the clan as a mass, giving a mental picture, so to speak, of the group as a whole. 

Mrs. Sheffield in her Social Case History says “‘a given sort of mental make-up is 
found again and again in conjunction with the same social maladjustments.”” A mating 
of people with the same make-up seems logical and in the case of the Bilder clan the 
matings strengthened the social maladjustment, making it harder for those, the social 
workers, who were working to alter it. 

We have added psychiatry to our diagnostic method in most of our social work. 
We are learning a great deal regarding sex problems through it, but how far is our 
social case work adapted now to our handling of sex which appears as the controlling 
instinct in this group? On that score, most of the men and women in the clan live the 
lives presented to us so often in the literature of the day. D. H. Lawrence in Women 
and Love and Sons and Lovers, W. L. George in Ursula Trent; Arnold Bennett, Theodore 
Dreyser, Joseph Hergesheimer, and even H. G. Wells, present to us heroes and heroines 
living lives like this but on a higher plane. A veil of mystery and allurement has been 
thrown around the scene. 

The Bilder clan in their slums and on the dumps, lived in their way that beautiful 
free sex life advocated for us in modern literature. Whatever may be our own point of 
view as to sex, we have come to realize that classification into moral and immoral, 
legitimate and illegitimate, are not as much help in diagnosis and treatment as once we 
thought. To make a decision as to the reprehensibility of the individual’s attitude to 
sex solves no problem with the Bilder clan. Sex difficulties have hereditary aspects and 
we know that germ cells have no morality. 

One often wonders in reading these case records why the leisure-time life of the 
children and younger people was not stressed in the case work; why their problems 
were not thought of in terms of recreation and happiness. 

We are often told that stressing environment is futile since all human problems 

are matters of biology. ‘The New Decalogue of Science,” an open letter from the 
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biologist to the statesman, a popular scientific article, appeared in the March Century, 
written by Albert Edward Wiggam, a chemist and biologist, “You fondly believe,” 
he says, “that you can speed up evolution with cakes and cream for the unfit. Nature 
had progressed by letting the devil take the hindmost, but your method is to increase 
the number of the hindmost. A heaven for the unfit would be a biological hell for the 
fit.” This article attracted the attention of eminent men of science and eugenists all 
over the country. 

We who are social workers realize full well what the unfit in the community mean, 
nevertheless it would be a short-sighted policy not to help the unfit to alleviate their 
condition. We cannot eliminate them; we cannot asphyxiate them as Mr. Kim would 
have done; nor even as does Mr. Wiggam can we separate the sheep from the goats and 
say these are fit and those are unfit. We must deal with them through the science of 
social work because the Bilders are part of the environment of many of us. They affect 
not only their own clan, but their neighbors and their community. 

However, when we think of social work as the art of adapting the individual to 
environment or to life, we realize that most of the me vers of a clan like the Bilders 
offer a minimum of opportunity to attain that result through social case work. 

Although we can agree with Mr. Wiggam that we must have a biological conscience 
and protect society against Bilders and their increase, we can do it by dealing with them, 
not in the wholesale fashion of thrusting them aside, but by the tried case method of 
treatment, individual by individual. Such a method does not include what Mr. Wig- 
gam calls soft-headed schemes for ameliorating conditions of life. How wise is it or 
how much common sense though is there in working with most of the Bilders and those 
of the Bilder kind as we would with normal individuals having normal possibilities in 
the way of personality? Do they not present a problem of intake? Would it not be 
possible in limiting intake to deal with selected families in order to allow the best 
results for our clients? Social work after all is not a 100 per cent job nor a 50 per cent 
job. We gain nothing for the client nor for society by putting every client that comes 
to us through the same process to the bitter end—whether it be probation in social court 
or whether it be social treatment in a private agency. Can we select those suitable for 
treatment? This would still leave the task of taking care of the Bilders to some guard- 
ian of society, but it would leave it to specializing groups. Our hope is that with the 
aid of sciences, such as psychiatry and a consequent better understanding of sex, con- 
duct, and leisure-time problems, we can really develop a service that will gradually 
and gradually reduce the number of those who cannot be given a measure of adjustment. 
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INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


THE PHYSICIAN IN INDUSTRY AND HIS RELATION TO 
HEALTH AGENCIES 


C. E. Ford, M.D., President, American Association of 
Physicians in Industry, New York 


The physician in industry defined: The physician in industry is one who applies 
the principles of modern medicine and suggery to the industrial worker, sick or well, 
supplementing the remedial agencies of medicine by the sound application of hygiene, 
sanitation, and accident prevention, and who, in addition, has an adequate and co-op- 
erative appreciation of the social, economic and sdusinistrative problems and responsi- 
bilities of industry in its relation to society. 

A subject to be duly impressed not infrequently requires iteration and reiteration 
and it is with full confidence in its soundness that the subject-matter of this paper is 
again offered. 

The value of medical service in industry was emphasized when state compensation 
laws, which rendered it compulsory to provide medical and surgical treatment for 
injured workers, became effective. 

Medical and surgical preventive work proved itself of value and demonstrated 
that early attention to trivial accidents and injuries reduces the amount of time lost 
both by the employer and the employee. Further experience showed that improved 
working conditions notably reduced absenteeism among employees. 

It also showed that conditions inimical to the health of workers could be removed 
with the assurance that general physical and mental health would be benefited, resulting 
in increased production and lessened turnover, besides fulfilling important humanitarian 
considerations. 

The importance of the foregoing is about to become amplified through the adoption 
of laws providing compensation for industrial diseases. The states of Ohio, Massachu- 
setts, California, New York, Wisconsin, and Connecticut have adopted such legislation 
and it is indicated that other industrial states will rapidly follow their example. 

Supplementing the former concept, the work of a plant physician should reach all 
departments and all activities of the organization. The physician who limits his 
activities to the plant dispensary is found to be relatively of little value to the industry 
with which he is associated. It is only as his influence reaches into the operating 
departments that the fullest measure of his service is realized. Co-existent with his 
curative and preventive activities should be a desire to see that men are placed at 
work for which they are physically qualified. The only method possible of obtaining 
this end is through the physical examination of workers and applicants for employ- 
ment—not only is the applicant’s physical condition determined but his mental atti- 
tude as well is considered. His reaction toward industry in general and particularly 
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toward the job he seeks can be gauged with a fair degree of accuracy concurrent with 
the physical examination. 

The study of processes and job requirements brings to light the degree of hazard 
present in different operations and suggests protective measures to meet each situation. 
Of course, certain hazards will remain concealed until cases of accident or illness bring 
them sharply to the attention of the superintendent through the medical department, 
but it has been found that most of these, especially those of major character, are 
revealed when exhaustive studies are carried on from the viewpoint of the plant dis- 
pensary. With a doctor or staff with experience, discretion and the best interest of the 
employer and employed in mind, this work is so carried forward that rejections and 
recommendations incur little or no criticism. Rejections in many plants are based on 
the following: organic disease—including uncompensated heart disease, disease of the 
circulatory system, stomach, liver, kidneys, etc.; loss of or defective vision; deafness 
or disease of the ears likely to lead thereto; disease of the nervous system; hernia, 
unless operated upon or the company is released from legal responsibility; commu- 
nicable disease; amputations; defective mentality. 

Candidates should be classified as follows: individuals physically and mentally fit 
for any job; individuals physically fit for any employment but below par in develop- 
ment or by reason of minor defect who by treatment may be placed in Class 1; indi- 
viduals fit for limited employment when certified to by the plant physician; individuals 
unfit for any employment. 

It should be made clear to candidates that physical examination is not designed 
to eliminate the defective unless dangerous to the organization but rather to lead him 
to remedy his defects for mutual benefit. 

The doctor who accepts employment as a plant physician merely to run a dis- 
pensary for emergency service or to fill his wards for teaching purposes or to protect 
the interests of the employer in case of liability claims can hardly be an industrial physi- 
cian in the strict sense. The greatest shortcoming on the part of the physician in 
industry from a strictly medical viewpoint is his neglect of research. Investigation and 
inspection of plants disclose innumerable opportunities for saving measures in illimit- 
able variety. 

The study of industrial physiology is a phase of our work neglected by all of us 
with a few notable exceptions. Industrial physiology has two objects: first, the 
purely scientific one of ascertaining how the worker performs his work, the conditions 
under which he can produce most advantageously and maintain bodily health; second, 
the more practical object of establishing in industry the conditions that are conducive 
to the maximum output of the plant and the maintenance of the highest power of the 
worker. 

To meet the present-day requirements of the physician in industry, medical 
director, or however he may be characterized, it seems that the following qualifications 
are essential: he should be a man of good general education, upright in bearing and 
demeanor, possessed of tact and judgment; he must have had a sound professional 
training in a college stressing the great basic foundations of his future work, namely, 
anatomy, physiology, and pathology, a general hospital! training of not less than two 
years, the second year with special attention to surgery, if to be employed in a foundry, 
mill, shipyard, railroad, or heavy industry, etc., but if situated in a store, telephone 
office, or an industry of light operations, one trained in general medicine is probably 
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preferable; in the absence of university training in industrial hygiene, he should have 
at least five years of general practice. The future industrial physician should maintain 
a connection with public health agencies such as the city health department with its 
various dispensaries, the general dispensary, and other public medical service, in order 
to develop the social viewpoint as well as to broaden professional skill; he should be 
capable of making elementary psychological and psychopathic observations, being 
certain, however, in their practical application of not confusing the psychopathies of 
the employer with those of the worker. 

The industrial physician should have a knowledge, not necessarily profound, of 
the fundamentals of industrial relations, accident prevention, and the methods leading 
thereto. He should have knowledge of employment methods, some notion of job 
analysis, knowledge of race problems, knowledge of industrial training, apprenticeship, 
continuation schools for training in particular jobs. He should have knowledge of 
special problems relating to the employment of women and children, some knowledge 
of pensions and insurance, including liability, group and social, some knowledge of 
plant organization, which is likely to prove effective in dealing with the problem 
of labor. 

He should have knowledge of the hours of work in relation to fatigue and output, 
knowledge of shift systems, rest periods, regularity, absenteeism, etc. He should have 
at least a superficial knowledge of the security and continuity of employment in slack 
seasons, while convalescing from accident or disease. He should have a general 
knowledge of physical working conditions, safeguards, disagreeable gases and dusts, 
heating, lighting, ventilation, locker rooms, wash rooms, rest rooms, restaurants, 
hospitals, laundries, toilets, showers, water supply, plant beautification, etc. 

He should have very definite knowledge of housing, transportation, recreational 
and educational facilities, and at least some knowledge in relation to the cost of living 
according to local standards. He should be familiar with follow-up work, especially 
among new employees and with the injured, replacement of injured and crippled 
employees. He should be familiar with the athletic and social activities, company 
stores, commissaries, type of house suitable for economic administration and housing 
problems generally. He should be familiar with labor turnover and its cost, designs 
and data for the construction and operation of plant hospitals, neighborhood and com- 
munity houses, general education and Americanization, together with a knowledge of 
broad methods of raising the standard of employees’ living conditions. 

Corporations have realized that they were shortsighted in providing medical serv- 
ice of the sort that disregarded the economic, social, education, political, and even 
moral phases of the worker’s life. 

Industrial medicine is not simply a field for the ordinary practice of general medi- 
cine and surgery, but bears the same relationship to medicine and surgery as does the 
specialty of gynecological surgery, or brain surgery, with their topical limitations, or 
traumatic or military surgery, with its special pathology. 

Now with respect to the relationship of the doctor or medical department with 
other health agencies whether maintained by the government or private organizations. 
Probably the greatest opportunity for the promotion of the public health has arisen 
through the rapid development in industry of medical or health departments. Indus- 
try is the chief basis for the subsistence and existence of civilized peoples. Civilized 
peoples are always organized for governmental purposes. As such the organization is 
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commonly regarded as constituting the state. The state is vitally concerned in the 
promotion of the health and safety of its constituency. 

Those who are employed in the various industries are part of the community for 
which, collectively and individually, the state is responsible. The state has therefore 
to consider how the conditions of life, necessitated by industries, affect them, and at the 
same time estimate the value of the safety and health of the community as a whole of 
the products of labor. Since industries expose the workers to risk of life and limb by 
reason of mechanical hazard, by reason of trade intoxications, and again by reason of 
the hazards of physical contact, the state has to balance the risk to theindividual 
against the benefits accruing to the community from the results of the individual’s work. 

The success of industries, the state’s instrument for good, must depend in no small 
measure on the health of the workers, for the productive labor of unhealthy workers 
is inferior to that of healthy workers; the safety and health of all depends upon pro- 
ductive labor. The maintenance of healthy industries is therefore the state’s first 
duty. To carry out this duty, health departments have been created. Modern 
health departments by reason of their varied responsibilities are divided into bureaus 
having the administration of various divisions on the subject—sanitation, commu- 
nicable disease, housing, child hygiene, vital statistics, food, laboratories, nursing, or 
such other divisions as the given community has deemed necessary. 

The past generation has witnessed radical changes in the theory of preventive 
medicine. Health officials are no longer permitted merely to meet emergencies as they 
arise. Health promotion has become more important than disease prevention and 
disease prevention has come to be regarded more important than disease suppression. 
The archaic policy of acting only in the development of an emergency, of merely being 
ready to make the best of a bad situation, in repairing damage after it has occurred, 
has been relegated to a less enlightened day. The larger industries will, as a matter of 
expediency, continue to maintain their own health departments, but the small industry 
employing few workers must have health supervision for which there now exists well- 
organized health departments possessing all necessary machinery for supplying the 
need. 

The success or failure of any movement for the benefit of public health depends to 
a considerable extent upon the attitude of the medical profession. Unfortunately, 
the canons of the medical profession provide that the first duty of the practicing physi- 
cian is to the individual, whereas in the practice of preventive medicine, the first duty 
is to the public and it has been observed that the individual doctor is so occupied with 
a specific case that he all too frequently permits others to direct the social, economic, 
and professional adjustments that modern progress has made necessary. These, 
notwithstanding that the professional interests and those of the public are identical, 
should be solved and applied by socially minded medical leadership. The more 
intimately the individual doctor becomes acquainted with the aims and purposes and 
underlying motives of the modern health department, whether maintained by the 
public or a large industry, the more valuable his influence becomes to the community 
and the more useful the health department becomes to him in the pursuit of his prac- 
tice. The more people think health and talk health, the more generally they seek 
medical guidance; consequently, the more generally the physician is employed. 

There is one phase of the relationship of the physician, whether private or employed 
by the industrial organization, as in conflict with medical ethics as now understood, 
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namely, the right of the employer to so-called privileged information in possession of 
the medical department. Medical departments are or should be for the mutual benefit 
of the employer and employed, and if the information concerns the welfare of the 
individual, fellow-employee, the employer’s property, or the public, mutuality demands 
that it should be commonly available. 

Industrial medicine and surgery is in fact a form of group practice, a modern crea- 
tion which endeavors to bring together all of the arts and sciences which bear upon 
human welfare. It differs from other practices chiefly in organization, which insures 
co-ordination of effort, in records based upon both scientific findings and a provision 
for adequate written reports considered from professional, legal, and economic points of 
view. 

Advanced thinkers now believe that industrial medicine on account of its influence 
on the profession and upon hospital equipment and other facilities should be given a 
place as a major department in hospital organization. 

In conclusion: However broad the medical service in a given plant may be, or 
whatever support and sympathy the management may have for the medical depart- 
ment, the department must sell itself to the individual employee, and build up con- 
fidence, exactly as does the private practitioner in his relation to the public. 

The more important items in the program of the American Association of Industrial 
Physicians and Surgeons are: 

1. To determine and fix the relation of industrial medicine to general community 
health activities; also the relation of extra industrial illness or disability to the work 
of the private practitioner. The relationship of hospitals, community dispensaries, 
and diagnostic clinics. 

2. The co-ordination and standardization of first-aid methods to be applied to 
industry. 

3. The standardization of record-keeping of illness, accidents, and absenteeism, 
as well as the mortality statistics in industry. 

4. To devise a simple method of cost accounting for medical service in industry 
that would attract the attention of plant executives. 

5. Education and management—with the aim to raise the status of the head of the 
medical department in the plant organization to such a plane as will command the 
respect of the highest executive. 

6. Evolve a practical scheme for supplying health service to small plants. 

7. Make available for the medical profession at large special methods of treatment 
and technique which have been used to advantage by individuals or by a group in a 
more or less restricted territory. 

8. The production of higher type of papers. 

g. The production of scientific data. 

10. Stimulation of active interest of the National and State Legislatures having to 
do with medico-economics. 

11. Closer co-operation of the associated industries of the states. 

12. Contact with chambers of commerce and other manufacturing associations, 
thus reaching a large group as to the value and progress of industrial medicine. 

13. Codification of compensation laws. 

14. Creation of departments for industrial hygiene, federal, state, and local health 
departments. 
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HEALTH AND MEDICAL WORK IN DEPARTMENT STORES 
Arthur B. Emmons, 2d, M.D., Director, Harvard Mercantile Health Work, Boston 


The Harvard Mercantile Health Work represents the idea of a progressive group 
of merchants who believed that improved health in stores would benefit the workers, 
the stores, and the community. They asked the Industrial Hygienic Division of the 
Harvard Medical School to supervise a health research. Twenty-five stores in six 
cities contributed to finance this five-year study. Half the time has elapsed. The 
stores have been surveyed from a sanitary point of view. Store health departments 
are being developed. Special subjects of store hygiene are being studied. This paper 
is planned to crystallize some of the observations and experiences, and to indicate their 
social significance. 

Stores, from the health standpoint, are groups of people of industrial age intimately 
associated in the complex business of selling goods to the public at a profit. Early 
health work in stores undoubtedly had in it largely the motive of charity or philan- 
thropy. “‘Welfare” is being replaced by the more self-respecting methods of ‘“Per- 
sonnel Activities” or Mutual Aid. Industrial and store medicine today is largely on a 
business basis. It pays. The progressive business man sees as an asset a team of 
healthy, contented workers, The tired, neglected, disgruntled, or worried salesperson 
cannot compete with the fresh, healthy, confident friend, who quickly grasps the cus- 
tomers’ needs. Errors are costly. Accidents are expensive. Illness means waste. 
The key word today in store medicine is prevention—a minimum of drugging with a 
maximum of health measures. 

The scope of medicine in industry and stores includes sanitation, the care and 
prevention of accidents, acute illness, and minor illness. It should also mean maintain- 
ing a healthy force on the job. Such health work consists in: first, determining the fit- 
ness of the applicant for the job; next, proper adjustment to the job; finally, main- 
taining the health and caring for the accident or illness of the worker. 

Routine physical examination of applicants.—The history of physical examinations 
before employment in stores is still largely in the future. Four stores of the group of 
six outside of New England and two in Boston are using this valuable protective meas- 
ure. One large store in New York successfully carries physical examinations, and 
in fact their whole health program is a vital part of their Mutual Aid Association. 
Participation by the employees in personnel management is steadily increasing in the 
store field. The difficulty in installing physical examinations in stores does not lie in 
any objection by the workers, but in the cost. These examinations are the basis of 
sound health work. 

In developing health work in stores it is a wise policy to organize a health depart- 
ment to care for emergencies—first aid, and acute and chronic disease—before under- 
taking physical examinations of applicants for employment. To follow up physical 
defects to their logical conclusion is the chief justification for such examinations. 
Results justifying the expenditure must come from carrying out the advice and treat- 
ment intended to put the applicant in her best state of physical fitness. One observer 
found that but 6 per cent of the patients with physical defects had these corrected if 
left to themselves. By his follow-up system he obtained correction in 19 per cent more, 


leaving 75 per cent of defects uncorrected. The public, unless acutely ill, has been 
indifferent to health measures. 
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This health education as well as health supervision is often as much needed by 
the store executives as by the more humble workers. The “nervous breakdown”’ is 
probably never due to overwork, but usually to infection, worry, poor hygiene, physical, 
mental, or social causes. 

“How do the employees take to this health work?’ is frequently asked me. 
Chart I is the answer. 


CHART I 


COMPARATIVE USE OF NINE STORE 


643% 


Chart II shows the common causes of applying for health service. 

The major health problem in the twenty-five stores studied is not one of sanitation, 
though this may be somewhat improved, but is one of personal hygiene, including diet, 
mouth hygiene, posture, care of the eyes, rest and recreation, and mental hygiene. The 
major causes of disability thus have to do in a large measure with the individual vigor 
and health of the workers, with their health habits, their health opportunities and their 
health intelligence. 

Who is responsible for health ignorance in a person of industrial age? First, the 
parents; second, the school. The age of health education is the pre-school and school 
age. By the time the individual reaches the industrial age health habits should be 
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established and health knowledge should be the subconscious basis of action. Schools 
should be held responsible for health ignorance, parents for lack of health habits. 

The substantial basis on which rests mercantile hygiene is twofold: first, it is a 
form of group medicine, being organized for a special group, which results in quicker 
and better care; second, group organization gives power to command higher grade 
medical and dental service at less cost. When this group hygiene is carried on by a 
Mutual Aid Association to which the business and the workers contribute, often on an 
equal basis, self-respect is maintained. Disciplinary measures are imposed by the 
group upon the individual as a member. 
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The physician, trained in industrial or preventive medicine, who directs the health 
of a large group of people may become a true friend to many. He may raise the 
standard of physical and mental health of a substantial part of the population and may 
thus make a real contribution to his community. 


STORE MEDICAL PROBLEMS 


Care and prevention of accidents and illness—Accidents; acute illness; minor ill- 
ness; compensation for illness; home conditions bearing on effective work; steering 
serious cases and follow up. 

Determination of the physical fitness and follow up.—New comers, admission and 
special fitness for job; aid in placement of defectives; convalescents; promotions; 
old employees (periodical) and pensioners; executives. 

Special store problems.—Eyestrain from wrong lighting or refractive errors; bad 
posture due to improper seating; painful feet due to long standing in unsuitable shoes; 
rest periods; noise reduction; dysmenorrhea and pregnancy; epilepsy. 
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Sanitary surveys.—Lighting of offices, corridors, stairs, basements, etc.; ventila- 
tion, installations, and system of supervision and following up; care and lighting of 
toilets; drinking water convenient, no common cup, sanitary bubblers; washrooms, 
hot water, no common towel, air-dry towel, individual cloth, paper; locker rooms, 
cleaning and lighting and ventilating; store cleaning system, vacuum, no feather dus- 
ters, dust reduction; sale of food, equipment, and personnel; noise reduction; elevator 
service, safety, convenience; fire protection; accident prevention. 

Preventive medicine to reduce.—Annual turnover, due to illness; absentee illness, 
home visiting, medico-social case work; below par employee; nutrition class; dental 
defects; corrective surgery. 

Health education.—Physical examination with personal advice; health talks, 
bulletins; articles in store paper; physical exercise; records, statistics, graphs. 

Personnel problems (of especial interest to Medical Department).—Team work 
favored by: continuous employment; good management; Mutual Aid Association 
with compensation for illness; hot noon lunches; assembly room; store paper with 


health articles; recreation facilities; athletic teams, social clubs, dances; branch public 
library. 


HEALTH EXPERIMENTS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 
THE CHILD HEALTH DEMONSTRATION IN MANSFIELD, OHIO 
Walter H. Brown, M.D., Director, Mansfield 


The Child Health Demonstration is a co-operative effort to show what a typical 
American Community can do to increase the health and strength of its next generation. 
It is being conducted by the National Child Health Council, which is the pioneer 
organization for the co-ordination of the national voluntary organizations interested in 
the health of children. 

This Council is composed of representatives from the following organizations: 
American Child Hygiene Association, American Red Cross, Child Health Organization, 
National Child Labor Committee, National Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National Tuberculosis Association. 

These organizations felt the need, after long individual work in their own special 
fields, of seeing their problems asa whole. For instance, the tuberculosis worker soon 
found that his problem was not one of tuberculosis, alone, but was interrelated with 
problems of the worker interested in child labor. Or again, the American Child 
Hygiene Association found that if they wanted to be of real service they must take 
into consideration the family as a whole, not only the baby. In other words, these 
organizations had come to the realization that their work was, not only interrelated, 
but also inseparable. Out of this realization grew the National Child Health Council. 

Although co-ordination in the national child health field is almost a pioneer effort 
the Council has made remarkable progress. The member organizations clear their 
literature, plans, and itineraries through the Council. Methods of co-ordinating their 
work with other national organizations, public departments, and state and local 
agencies are being developed through reports, conferences, and field experimentation. 
National advisory committees, dealing with such subjects as foods and nutrition, 
health education of school children, current child health news and literature, health 
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provisions for state laws relating to children, and so on, have been organized. These 
committees consist of representatives of national bodies which have expert knowledge 
and experience to contribute and of individuals with outstanding ability. Their 
chief function will be to collect, study, and make available to the entire country the 
best information and most authoritative opinion on subjects that contribute to 
healthful childhood. These advisory committees have already contributed much to 
the Demonstration. 

One of the interesting features of the Demonstration will be the “‘team work”’ 
between the public departments and private agencies in the city and county on the one 
hand, and the six national organizations making up the Council on the other. 

Very early in the life of the Council it became apparent that something more than 
conferences and committees were necessary to successfully co-ordinate their work. It 
was believed that a well-planned co-operative demonstration in a typical American 
community would do more than any one thing to bring about the desired result. A 
sum of $200,000, supplemented by funds from the local community, has been set aside 
to carry on this Demonstration for a period of five years. 

The Council made long and careful study of the relative merits of approximately 
eighty communities which applied for the Demonstration. Mansfield and Richland 
County won its vote because they most nearly met the requirements. The chief 
purpose was to select a city and county which would be fairly typical of the average of 
American life, the city to have a population of between 20,000 and 30,000 and the rural 
area surrounding it an equal number. Some of the specific conditions laid down were 
that a normal percentage of the population should be engaged in manufacturing; there 
should not be any striking predominant racial stocks; there should be a variety of 
industries; the surrounding area should be an agricultural territory; the community 
should be located in the birth registration area and vital statistics should be fairly 
complete; the mortality of infants and children should not be strikingly abnormal. 

In meeting these requirements Mansfield and Richland County have shown a deep 
sense of responsibility to the entire country for the success of the experiment, in addi- 
tion to the natural interest and pride in the development of local resources. The judg- 
ment of the Council on selecting Mansfield and Richland County as the place for the 
Demonstration has been amply justified by further study. 

The city of Mansfield is a hustling, wide-awake industrial center with a great 
diversity of manufactures. Its population of 31,000 contains no great predominence 
of any one racial stock. The age distribution of its population meets the statistical 
requirements of the Demonstration. The social, educational, and commercial organi- 
zations are of a character and quality which promise to be of great value in our work 
for the health of the child. There is a good average group of physicians who are 
interested and willing to assist the Demonstration. 

Richland County is a typical agricultural region in the center of the Ohio wheat 
belt. It has a population of about 28,000 with a number of villages and one small city 
of 5,000 inhabitants. The school system is well administered. Practically no health 
work is being done by the official agencies. The Farm Bureau and the Red Cross are 
the two most important organizations. 

The objectives of the Demonstration may be briefly summarized as follows: 
first, to work out a practical plan and an economical method whereby the resources of 
these national organizations can be effectively delivered to the local community, this to 
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be done through and with the local agencies; second, to assess at their true value the 
various procedures now being advocated for the improvement of the health of children; 
third, to combine the best of these procedures in a way calculated to induce the local 
community to recognize their value and to make them a permanent part of their com- 
munity life; fourth, to make available the training facilities for preparing workers to 
conduct this type of health work, the courses of training to be made a part of the instruc- 
tion in the various types of schools from which the community draws its trained service; 
fifth, to demonstrate how any similar American community can, by the adoption of 
these methods, promote the health of its children. 

The attainment of these objectives will depend upon several conditions: A method 
for securing real approval and active participation of the community in the projects of 
the Demonstration; a way to overcome the natural reaction of any community to sug- 
gestions and direction from outside; and a consistent refusal to duplicate already 
established health activities. 

The Child Health Council is convinced that the final success of the Demonstration 
will hinge upon its being properly related to the official and voluntary health agencies 
now at work in the community. Consequently, a wide latitude of local administration 
has been provided for. The Council stands in an advisory capacity and functions in 
Richland County solely through the director. This has made possible the establish- 
ment of the machinery for local approval of and participation in the projects of the 
Demonstration. 

One of the first steps was the organization of a local advisory council, which 
is composed of a representative from each of the official health and educational 
departments, the social and welfare agencies, medical and dental societies, industrial 
and labor organizations, religious and civic bodies, and the agricultural groups. This 
council has elected its own officers and a small executive committee which acts con- 
stantly with the director in working out the details of local administration. Through 
this council, the community has begun to assume its share of the responsibility for the 
Demonstration. It has secured and is equipping a physical headquarters which will 
be used for the administration offices and for the main health center. 

Any well-rounded program for the promotion of child health requires the support 
and co-operation of the following recognized groups: health authorities (city, county, 
and state), educational authorities, medical profession, dental profession, and related 
social and health agencies. This is being accomplished for the Demonstration through 
the Council and its committees. The staff of the Demonstration consists of a small 
corps of trained workers. It includes a director for each one of the special services, 
medical, nursing, health education, nutrition, and social service. Each one of these 
individuals will strive to develop additional personnel out of local resources. Our 
energies so far have been directed along three fundamental lines which it is believed are 
a necessary foundation for further work, namely: study of the health needs and re- 
sources of the community; methods for securing adequate medical and nursing care 
for children; methods for providing for proper health education. 

A careful and systematic study has been made of the vital records of Mansfield 
and Richland County. To add to our accurate knowledge of sickness among children, 
we have just completed a health census. At the same time, we are recording the social 
and sanitary facts that will furnish an accurate picture of the health conditions of the 
community. From a study of these materials, we will be able to gauge the health needs 
and estimate the health resources available for children. 
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The plans of the Demonstration include a primary health center at Mansfield 
with secondary centers in various parts of the county. From these centers as head- 
quarters, it is hoped to work out methods for continuous health supervision from pre- 
natal through the adolescent period. The medical service will be in charge of a full- 
time, well-trained pediatrist, who also will be available for consultation service to the 
local physicians after the plan so successfully worked out at Framingham. Through 
these centers the contributions of the nursing, health education, and nutrition services 
will be correlated for the benefit of the health of the individual child. 

The reaction of the community to the methods being applied can be best illustrated 
by a brief description of some definite projects. It was decided to offer to conduct 
health examinations for the children of the third and fifth grades. The purpose was 
threefold: to test the functioning of the local advisory council; to demonstrate to 
parents and the professional groups the character and value of the examinations; and 
to secure experience and data upon which to base a permanent system. The project 
was presented to the advisory council. Through the representatives of the medical 
and dental professions, the approval and participation of these groups was secured. 
The consent of the educational authorities was procured. The Parent-Teachers 
Association gave assurance of active co-operation. 

This is the way it worked out. A “Health Examination Corps’’ was organized. 
It consisted of a physician, a dentist, a nurse, a teacher, and two volunteers. A letter 
was sent to the parents of each child through the school teachers. This letter de- 
scribed the purpose and extent of the examination and urged the parent to be present. 
If that was impossible and the examination was desired the parent was asked to sign a 
consent slip which had been inclosed. On an appointed day the examining corps 
visited the school. The volunteers who had been appointed by the Parent-Teachers 
Association performed the clerical work. The nurse made the tests, hearing, sight, and 
the preliminary examinations of the throat and for posture. The teachers weighed 
and measured the child and noted the normal weight. The dentist made a careful 
examination of the mouth. All children accompanied by parents or having signed 
slips were then passed on to the physician for the more complete physical examination. 

The response was more than gratifying. Out of 1,119 children examined, 718 or 
64.1 per cent had the complete examination. Out of this number 15.4 were accom- 
panied by one of their parents. The experience gained by these examinations are now 
being discussed with all of the groups. It seems certain that our first project has 
attained its threefold objective. 

One of the prime needs for successful child health work is a unified, economical, 
and practical public health nursing service. We are attempting to secure this by a real 
co-ordination of the existing nursing organizations. It is not planned to establish a 
separate nursing corps for the Demonstration. The intensive work for children will 
be carried on by adding personnel to the local nursing groups. To the end that the 
program shall be unified, these groups have elected the director of nursing of the 
Demonstration as their head. In addition, the main health center will become the 
headquarters for all of the nurses. This will make it possible for the individual associa- 
tion to maintain its identity while we are developing the kind of nursing program which 
will best serve the whole county. 

A large percentage of the ill health among our population is due to faulty habits. 
The best way to attack this problem is by means of health education. The best place 
to start this attack is by introducing proper courses of training in health habits into our 
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schools. This is one of the major projects of the Demonstration. Fortunately we 
have been able to secure the hearty support of the local educational authorities. They 
have appointed the director of health education of the Demonstration to the same offi- 
cial position in the schools. This will enable us to provide the content of health 
courses, to assist in training the present teacher to teach these courses, and to stimulate 
the normal schools to include such training in their courses for future teachers. In 
other words, we have set up the machinery which will make it possible to deliver the 
accumulated experience of our health educators to the local community. 

The foregoing description covers the origin, policies, and preliminary steps which 
have been taken to place the Demonstration on a sound working basis. It is planned 
to gradually add to the program the contributions of the mental and social hygiene 
groups. At the same time we are endeavoring to play our part in the development of 
the correlated social agencies of the community. While it is too early to speak of 
definite results, we have every reason to be hopeful that out of the Demonstration wil! 
come ways and means whereby the resources of the entire health field can be successfully 
delivered to the local community. 


DISCUSSION 
Bernard W. Carey, Deputy Commissioner of Public Health, Massachusetts State Board of Health, Boston 


The basic principle of community health demonstrations, be they directed to the development of one 
special field of public health endeavor as of child welfare or to the more general field caring for all the public 
health problems which may arise in any given community, is to be found in health knowledge. 

Granting this premise, it behooves us to carefully examine into our program to ascertain if it contains 
all of the elements necessary for the successful transmission of knowledge on matters pertaining to com- 
munity health. 

It is well known that mere grouping of people will not make up a family, nor, likewise, grouping of 
families will not make upacommunity. However, these respective groups with the addition of one element, 
true interest in collective welfare prompting voluntary sacrifice that a unit of the family life may have 
special favor or that the greatest good for the greater number of the community may be achieved, may be 
fused into one. This furnishes the unit for the dissemination of our health knowledge and the obligation 
is placed upon us to be certain that our program is that which is best fitted for the community needs. 

This obligation becomes more marked, more sacred, when we realize that demonstrations have as their 
end the continuation by local endeavor of the program which has been carefully planned and executed in 
their midst. 

It has been said that the most striking development of the public health movement of the present 
day is the health center, and to this might well be added that no other public health movement carries with 
it greater responsibilities. 

To those of us whose privilege it has been to help interest local communities in establishing a health 
center or a community health project, this sense of responsibility has been markedly developed. The 
question of whether or not we were justifying the increased cost of public health activities in the eyes of the 
local people was constantly before us as well as the necessity of doing such a good piece of work that when 
we retired after our period of demonstration the work would be continued by local endeavor. 

From a practical, administrative viewpoint we have not accomplished our end nor justified the expend- 
iture unless we by demonstration have proved our case and have made our service indispensable to the 
future well-being of the community. 

Tt appears that there is no place in public health activity of this type for one who cannot place the 
vision of his achievement beyond the pale of jealousy and it is even more important in demonstrations of 
this nature where lessons are to be taught by precept and example that the breath of criticism 
must ever be turned aside by evidences of singleness of purpose for community betterment. 

In the final analysis of our achievements one cannot but view with apprehension the likelihood of 
endowment far in excess of actual need compared with the outline in our proposed plan and in consideration 
of the continuance of the program for the years to come. 

The responsibility for such demonstration lies solely with the demonstrators. The failure to achieve 
the desired end results, once the community has wholeheartedly participated in the program, not only in 
failure in the special effort but in dire harm to the future of public health. 
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CO-ORDINATION IN VOLUNTARY HEALTH WORK 


STATE VOLUNTARY HEALTH CO-ORDINATION 
Walter D. Thurber, Executive Secretary, Maine Public Health Association, Augusta 


There are arguments both for and against co-ordination of state-wide volunteer 
health work. Many are predicting that this co-ordination would immeasurably 
broaden the scope of the work, eliminate much overhead expense, and do away with 
duplication of effort. Others believe that intensive interest in the general subject of 
public health could not be as effectively maintained as is being maintained in the fight 
against specific diseases, such as tuberculosis, cancer, etc. These point out that 
interest in specified health work, tuberculosis, for instance, is often promoted by 
personal experience, either a death in the family, a recovery, or by some other personal 
reason. 

The experiences of the Maine Public Health Association do not prove or disprove 
one argument or the other, but the manner in which Maine capitalized both points of 
view may be found more or less interesting. 

For several years the Maine Anti-Tuberculosis Association had been doing most 
effective work, largely as a result of which the death-rate from tuberculosis in our state 
had been reduced one half. For some time the need for health work along other lines 
had been apparent. Deaths from cancer were rapidly on the increase, infant mortality 
was high, there was a great need for a program of dental hygiene, and soon. Maine 
had seen various state-wide organizations for fighting specific diseases spring up in 
other states. The field was yet clear in its own territory and so the Maine Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association decided to take time by the forelock and reorganize itself as 
the Maine Public Health Association. It was planned to accomplish a broad inclusive 
program of health promotion, while working at the same time against specific diseases 
through separate divisions headed by specially trained men. These divisions include 
tuberculosis prevention, conservation of vision, cancer control, child hygiene, public 
health nursing, dental hygiene, social hygiene and mental hygiene, each division with a 
separate program of work but correlated with the general program, directed from one 
executive office and by one executive committee. 

In this way Maine safeguarded herself on both sides of the argument. The co- 
operation which came from interest in some specific disease, was maintained through the 
various divisions. At the same time, with the broad general health promotion program, 
inclusive of all divisions, but not confined to merely the work of those divisions, the 
group co-operation of practically every important organization in the state was made 
possible. 

In June, 1921, the Maine Public Health Association was incorporated under the 
state laws. It very soon developed that there were four immediate outstanding tasks 
to be achieved: first, to secure the earnest and actual co-operation of the medical 
profession; second, to assure close working relationship with the State Department of 
Health; third, to secure the popular support and co-operation of the general public; 
fourth, to capitalize this popular and professional support for the benefit of our local 
associations. 

To bring about the accomplishment of these four immediate tasks, the Maine 
Public Health Association felt the need of formulating its program of health work so 
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that it might easily be visualized by everyone—a plan which would be comprehensive 
of the needs of the various communities and which might easily be expected to result 
in accomplishment within a three-year period. A plan which would be worded so 
plainly and simply as to have the popular appeal necessary to procure popular support, 
a program devoid of technicalities, one that would be inspiring perhaps, but likewise 
sincere and thoroughly practical, a plan that might be a medium through which to 
secure the co-operation of the various groups important to the success of the work of 
the Maine Public Health Association. It was quite natural to think of this plan as the 
Health Plan for Maine and so it was called. 

The first step was a conference with representatives of every important group in 
the state, the granges, the women’s clubs, the labor unions, the industries, the press, 
the Maine Medical Association, the State Department of Health, the State Depart- 
ment of Education, the State Dental Association, the State Automobile Association, 
the State Chamber of Commerce, the Women’s Christian Temperance Association, the 
State Nurses Association, bankers, ministers, lawyers, and many others. A Health 
Plan for Maine was something that none of these organizations could afford to lack 
interest in. At this conference, these delegates were told that the Maine Public Health 
Association was formulating a Health Plan for Maine and that we wanted their guid- 
ance and sincere co-operation. A tentative three-year plan was submitted for their 
consideration and many important suggestions and revisions were accepted. The plan, 
or the program, was then sent broadcast to the local branches of these state-wide organ- 
izations, as well as to many other local groups, requesting their thought and welcoming 
any suggestions they might wish to make. The result of this broadcasting for help 
and guidance resulted in hundreds of letters from all over the state with valuable sug- 
gestions and criticisms. With all this help, the final draft of the Health Plan for Maine 
was completed and officially announced. 

Having created this helpful initial contact with Maine’s leaders in all walks of 
life, we were then in a better position to take up for solution the four organization 
problems described below. 

Medical profession.—Wishing to cement the co-operation already received from 
the organized medical profession in Maine, we requested the Maine Medical Association 
to appoint a medical advisory committee to go over the Health Plan carefully, so that 
the proper medical policy might be preserved. Such a committee was appointed. 
We also requested that the medical advisory committee advise with the Maine 
Public Health Association in all of its medical activities. This advisory com- 
mittee has been of invaluable aid in guiding the work of the association. People know 
that the Health Plan has a firm, scientific basis, and they place their confidence in it. 
Members of the medical profession have spent years in special training for the conserva- 
tion of health, and their co-operation in health work is essential to the success of that 
work. 

State Department of Health—We also recognized that the work of the volunteer 
health agency must not duplicate work of the State Department of Health. The 
activities of the Maine Public Health Association must be supplemental to those of 
our State Health Department. We are doing things which the department will not 
have funds to accomplish for years to come. Accordingly, the State Commissioner of 
Health was asked to become a member of the executive committee of the Maine Public 
Health Association, to assist in preventing any duplication of effort, and to guide the 
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policy of the volunteer organization in its dealings with the official health agency. This 
has resulted in complete co-operation with the State Department of Health and has pre- 
vented many misunderstandings and much confusion in the promotion of the work of 
each. 

Popular support.—The initial interest and co-operation of the scores of important 
groups in the state such as the clubs, granges, labor unions, commercial organizations, 
and so forth, had been secured through the medium of the Health Plan. Their dele- 
gates “sat in” on the formulation of the plan and it immediately became a personal 
activity with them. Much publicity was given to these co-operating agencies in the 
effort to tie them to our project. Popular support was, of course, the one thing upon 
which success rested. It seemed reasonable to believe that if we could get at the people 
locally through personal contacts, get them to see the need and value of our work 
through the personal recommendation of a friend, an official of their own organization, 
for instance, the appeal might be a stronger one than if it came merely from an associa- 
tion with which they previously had had but little contact. In other words, in interest- 
ing the various important state-wide organizations, it was planned to cultivate that 
interest to the point where each local branch of each state-wide group would also co- 
operate. This is being accomplished rapidly. 

The Health Plan for Maine has been the soldering iron, or the forge for welding 
together the interests of the various groups, not only to the benefit of Maine, but to the 
benefit of their own groups as well. The industries saw the good business of good 
health in its relation to production and industry. The granges saw the benefits to be 
derived by farmers from local lecturers, moving pictures, public health nursing, fresh 
air schools, literature on health problems in rural districts, etc. The women’s clubs, the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and similar organizations composed largely of 
women, were quick to grasp the importance of our Health Promotion Program. The 
labor unions saw the value to their men of such educational activities as eye conserva- 
tion, including prevention of eye accidents in industry, public health nursing, and 
child hygiene. The American Legion welcomed our program for the welfare of the 
service men. And so, tied up originally through the personal interest, these organiza- 
tions came to appreciate the importance of a unified program calculated to promote the 
health of every man, woman, and child in the state. 

Local associations —The Maine Public Health Association works to a considerable 
extent through affiliated local societies, which are organized for the most part on a 
county-wide basis. These local associations presented two major problems: first that 
of coalescing local activities with the state program, and the state program with theirs, 
and, second, that of tieing up our newly acquired contacts with clubs, granges, indus- 
tries, and other organizations, with the local public health association in their respective 
sections. We solved the first problem, that of adjusting the local activities with those 
of the state association, and vice versa, by giving each local society direct representation 
on the board of directors of the Maine Public Health Association. Each local associa- 
tion elects a director, and the board of directors elect the executive committee and the 
officers, a thoroughly democratic representative organization, financed partly through 
Christmas seals and partly through volunteer subscriptions. The second of our two 
major local problems, that of tieing up the local clubs, granges, commercial, and other 
organizations with our local associations, is accomplished through encouraging the same 
form of organization as exists in the parent state organization. The local public 
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health association will have its own local medical advisory committee composed of 
local physicians. The executive commiittee, or the general advisory committee, will 
include representatives from the social, civic, rural, and commercial organizations pre- 
viously mentioned. 

The benefits to both the local health society and the state association to be derived 
from this form of organization can be quickly grasped. For example, in the state- 
wide seal sale the master of the state grange serving on the advisory committee 
of the state association addresses a strong letter to tiie master of each local grange 
urging that he get his grange behind the seal sale. The local master will do so for 
two reasons, first, because his state grange is behind it, and second because he himself 
is a member of the executive committee of the local public health association, which 
is to benefit largely from the seal sale. 

The Health Plan for Maine is mentioned in this paper because it was used as a 
vehicle for the co-ordination and co-operation in volunteer health work in Maine. 

The Health plan for Maine is not considered a panacea for all ills, nor is it so com- 
prehensive in its arrangement that it will be applicable anywhere. It is merely compre- 
hensive of the most immediate of the needs of Maine and the relation of those needs 
to what might reasonably be anticipated in the way of financial support to so new a 
project. It is a plan to do those things which seem most needed and to follow alorig 
with the other activities in a logical sequence. The plan is elastic, subject to change 
and to better thought. Under its guidance, the first six months of this program has 
witnessed many accomplishments not foretold in the plan but accruing as the result 
of it, and much of the co-ordination and co-operation which the Maine Public Health 
Association has been enabled to accomplish is due to the existence of the Health Plan 
for Maine. 

Health workers all over the country are fast coming to the realization that the 
work of special health agencies are interrelated, one with the other, just as the causes of 
various diseases are interrelated. For instance, anti-tuberculosis workers generally 
admit that any program for the improving of public health is good anti-tuberculosis 
work and by the same token, the fight against specific causes of tuberculosis is generally 
admitted to be good public health work. The progress that has been made in the 
United States in the control of communicable diseases proves conclusively the value of 
the work that has been done by the various organizations engaged in the fight. The 
death-rate from many of these diseases has been tremendously reduced. And the re- 
duced death-rate is only a small gauge of the increased happiness and prosperity that 
has come to our people through increased knowledge of matters pertaining to individual 
and community health. We cannot afford to sacrifice any phase of health work, even 
though it be found difficult in some states to sufficiently support the many existing 
volunteer health agencies. Some practical plan of co-operation will be evolved, some 
plan by which the identity of the specialized volunteer health agency may be main- 
tained, yet operating under a broad keep-well program, inclusive of all the health 
agencies of the state. 


MUNICIPAL VOLUNTARY HEALTH CO-ORDINATION 
Bleecker Marquette, Executive Secretary, Public Health Federation, Cincinnati 


The movement in the field of voluntary health work has for some years been away 
from centralization. As new needs have been recognized and keener public interest 
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aroused organization after organization has developed, each concentrating on its own 
program. 

We are now confronted with the problem, therefore, of providing proper machinery 
for bringing these health activities more closely in touch with each other, preventing 
duplication, developing broad health programs, and meeting new needs without allowing 
overhead costs of health work to mount beyond the point where they can be financed. 

It will be my task to discuss methods of accomplishing this co-ordination in muni- 
cipalities. 

Health federations past and present.—There are, so far as I know, only four muni- 
cipal or county health federations—the Cuyahoga County Health Association, the 
Boston Health League, the Hennepin County Health Association and the Cincinnati 
Public Health Federation. New York City some time ago through the New York 
Academy of Medicine initiated a plan for co-ordinating its health activities. I under- 
stand that there is a possibility that the New York Federation may be revived. 

Mr. Curtis E. Lakeman, secretary of the New York State Department of Health, 
in an article in the Survey of February 4, 1922, entitled ‘Three City Health Federa- 
tions” presents an interesting view of the federations in Cleveland, Boston, and Cincin- 
nati. The Cleveland and the Cincinnati federations, he points out, are similar in their 
aims. They are made up of representatives of the health agencies of the community, 
are directed by a governing committee; their aims are in general to tie more closely 
together the work of all health agencies in the community, to prevent duplication, to 
meet new health needs as they may arise. The Boston League is organized differently. 
There twenty-five health organizations have pooled their resources of nursing and field 
service in a selected district of the city where they have concentrated on determining 
what careful study of the district’s needs and a united effort to meet them can accom- 
plish. 

The chief difference between the Cleveland Association and the Cincinnati Federa- 
tion is that the former includes only voluntary health agencies and does not include the 
health officials, the schools, the medical profession or the hospitals. It brings these four 
forces into contact with its own association of voluntary agencies by means of an advis- 
ory committee on which all five groups are represented. There are other differences 
of less importance. 

The Cincinnati Federation was the first health federation, having been organized 
in January of 1918. The Boston Health League was established in 1919. The Cleve- 
land Association was a direct outgrowth of the Cleveland Hospital and Health Survey 
conducted under the direction of Dr. Haven Emerson in 1920. 

This paper will be confined principally to the organization and activities of the 
Cincinnati Federation. A group of interested health workers in Cincinnati came to 
feel that the city’s health activities were not sufficiently cohesive, that there was need 
for a getting together to put an end to waste motion and to attack health problems in 
the broadest possible way. This small group developed the idea to the point that they 
were ready to launch the Federation, and then called a meeting of representatives of all 
of Cincinnati’s health agencies. To this group they presented the plan for a health 
federation. Their proposal met with the approval of the delegates of the forty-two 
organizations represented and a permanent federation was organized in January of 1918. 

The original plan has continued in most of its essentials. Any organization doing 
health work may become a member of the Federation subject to the approval of the 
co-ordinating committee. Each member organization is entitled to two delegates. 
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These delegates elect the officers of the Federation consisting of president, first vice- 
president, second vice-president, honorary secretary and treasurer; receive periodical 
reports on the work of the Federation, make changes in the constitution and in general 
are free to offer any criticisms or suggestions they wish as to the work of the Federation. 
The Federation functions by means of councils on special phases of health work. Each 
council is made up of delegates from the agencies interested in that particular problem. 
_ They elect their own chairman who becomes a member of the co-ordinating committee. 
The co-ordinating committee consists of the officers of the Federation, the chairmen of 
these Divisional councils and more recently of ten members at large. It determines the 
general policies of the Federation, selects the executive, and passes upon the programs of 
the councils. 

The Cincinnati Federation is the Health Branch of the Community Chest and 
works closely in co-operation with the director of the Chest. 

Since the Federation was originally organized certain fundamental changes have 
been made: first, the constitution has been changed to permit the Federation to func- 
tion in meeting needs not logically within the province of any constituent agency; 
second, certain councils instead of being made up of delegates from groups of organiza- 
tions now consist of a single constituent agency, i.e., the council on housing is the 
Better Housing League; the council on tuberculosis is the Anti-Tuberculosis League; 
the council on social hygiene is the Social Hygiene Society; third, ten members at large 
(elected by the delegates to the Federation) have been added to the co-ordinating com- 
mittee in order to bring in a group of business men whose counsel would be of value, 
and who would be of assistance in legislative and other campaigns requiring strong 
backing in the community. 

The Federation has at present ten councils as follows: cancer control, child hygiene, 
hospitals, housing, industrial health, mental hygiene, mouth hygiene, nursing, social 
hygiene, and tuberculosis. It will be possible in this brief paper only to sketch the work 
of the individual councils and then to summarize what the Federation has accomplished 
independently of the councils. 

The councils on housing, tuberculosis, and social hygiene being respectively the 
Better Housing League, the Anti-Tuberculosis League and the Social Hygiene Society, 
have a close co-operative relationship with the Federation, but are entirely independent 
in their operations. Their respective presidents serve on the co-ordinating committee. 
They report on their work at the annual meeting of the Federation. They are free to 
call on the Federation for assistance or for advice at any time. On the other hand the 
Federation turns over to them any problems in their respective fields coming before 
the Federation. 

Cancer control—The council on cancer control was organized at a time when 
several groups were urging the formation of a society for the control of cancer. It has 
filled the need in this field without the necessity for forming a new organization with 
additional overhead. This work being a phase of the Federation’s activities was imme- 
diately tied up with the rest of the health work of the city. The chief activity of this 
council has been a vigorous educational campaign carried on in co-operation with 
the American Society for the Control of Cancer. 

Child hygiene —The two outstanding accomplishments of the child hygiene council 
have been the initiation of a demonstration in diphtheria immunization and the forma- 
tion of a special day nursery section. The demonstration of diphtheria immunization 
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was carried on in two public schools and in four child-caring institutions. It was initi- 
ated and financed by this council which organized a committee of the city’s leading 
pediatrists who supervised the demonstration and assumed complete responsibility for 
its success. The actual work of Shick testing and immunizing was done by the staff 
of the City Health Department. The demonstration was a complete success. 

The Day Nursery Section has brought together all of the nurseries in the city in 
regular meetings. Definite rules for the admission of children have been agreed upon, 
regular medical examinations are being given, standard record forms are being used. 
The entire day nursery work has been put on a better plane. 

Hos pitals.—A preliminary survey has been made of hospital facilities for both 
adults and children with a view to determining as to the need for additional children’s 
hospital facilities in Cincinnati. 

Mental hygiene.—In this field again the formation of the council forestalled the 
establishment of a separate mental hygiene society with an additional overhead. The 
mental hygiene council has been one of the most worth while in the Federation. It 
initiated and helped to pass a law providing for a new state institution for the feeble- 
minded. It took the lead in the formation of a State Mental Hygiene Committee. 

At its request the National Committee for Mental Hygiene made a complete study 
of mental hygiene problems of Cincinnati and outlined a comprehensive program, the 
chief recommendation being the establishment of a central psychiatric clinic. The 
council prepared and distributed a sixteen-page summary of the survey in popular form, 
has published the complete survey, a volume of 130 pages, and is making every possible 
effort to carry out the recommendations of the survey beginning with the most impor- 
tant—the central psychiatric clinic. 

Mouth hygiene council—The mouth hygiene council has just been organized to 
bring together the many groups interested in this subject. Its chief work at present is 
to find a way of nfeeting the needs of the county as there is now no organization dealing 
with the pressing need for dental service for the county children. 

Nursing.—The nursing council has presented a series of demonstrations and lec- 
tures for public health nurses in Cincinnati and has conducted a series of nursing tours 
for girls graduating from high school, the aim being to give them an opportunity to see 
nursing problems at first hand and to interest them in this field. The council is now 
at work on the very complex problem of formulating a comprehensive program for 
nursing activity in the city. 

Industrial health—Due principally to the industrial depression of the past two 
years which has made health work in factories unwelcome and extremely difficult, the 
industrial health council has not been active. 

Aside from the work of the councils the Federation itself carries on several activi- 
ties. It conducts a speaker’s bureau, supplying speakers on any health subject. It 
publishes a monthly bulletin on the work of its councils and affiliated organizations. 
It conducts an information service on current publications for the benefit of constituent 
organizations, carrying in its bulletin references to important articles published each 
month. It initiated Negro Health Week in Cincinnati, and succeeded in co-operation 
with the Board of Health and the Negro Civic Welfare Committee in stimulating greater 
interest in periodical examinations among the colored people. It follows city, state, 
and national health legislation, keeping constituent agencies informed on matters in 
which they are interested. In 1920 it led Cincinnati’s health organizations in a 
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vigorous fight in co-operation with other organizations in the state against the state 
Reorganization Code which broke down the safeguards of the State Health Depart- 
ment and drew it into the the whirlpool of politics. 

Unquestionably the outstanding achievement of the Federation was the great 
Cincinnati Health Exposition conducted in October of last year. Practically every 
organization doing any kind of health work in Cincinnati took part, some eighty in all, 
as well as a half-dozen state and a dozen national organizations. It was the second 
great health exposition held in this country, Chicago’s being the first. It presented 
the health work being done in Cincinnati in graphic form, practically every exhibit 
being marked by life, motion, and interest. It attracted between 150,000 and 200,000 
people. For the first time in the history of the hall in which it was held the doors 
had to be closed on next to the last night of the exposition, with literally thousands of 
people turned away. 

In addition to the two exhibit halls filled with graphic displays, the huge auditorium 
seating 3,600 people was the scene of a constant program of addresses by the nation’s 
leading health authorities interspersed with attractive entertainment features, such as 
a beautiful health pageant, a nursing masque, a demonstration in military athletics and 
many others. ; 

The exposition cost over $40,000.00. It paid all expenses and turned over a sur- 
plus of nearly $3,000 to the Community Chest. Perhaps the fairest view of success of 
the exposition is that of out of town visitors who saw it. I quote the opinion of Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson: “I have visited quite a number of health expositions in my time 
on both sides of the Atlantic and can frankly say that I have never seen one which was 
more clear cut and educational in its aims and none which succeeded in rousing so 
thoroughly, and by legitimate, scientific means, the overwhelming interest of the 
community.” 

The federation of health activities in cities is a logical common-sense step which if 
properly carried out should promote efficiency and produce results with less expense 
than is involved in the old plan of numerous agencies working entirely independent of 
each other. 

We do not claim that the Cincinnati plan is anything like perfect. In fact it has 
been materially changed and improved since it was first worked out and will no doubt 
be changed from time to time in the future. There is no question, however, that it 


has been thoroughly workable and has accomplished sufficiently definite results to 
justify its existence. 


THE ART OF LIVING 


THE HEALTHFUL HOME 
Ira S. Wile, M.D., New York 


When Roger Williams fled from Massachusetts he carried with him the memories 
of the happy homes of Pilgrims and Puritans. Truly American homes were the tepees 
of the Indians, but the colonists built habitations of logs, filled the crevices with straw 
and mud, and thatched the roofs with reeds. Oiled paper formed the window panes. 
The substantial stone chimney led up from the friendly broad fireplace in which pine 
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knots crackled and blazed to yield warmth, good cheer, and the hospitable hearth of 
the early days. Within a twenty-foot inclosure human beings ate, worked, and slept, 
along with their domestic pets, ever endeavoring to resist the ravages of disease and 
the attacks of the unfriendly Redmen. Such were the healthful homes when Provi- 
dence was founded. 

Times have changed, and the log cabin is a relic of a courageous past. Whether 
homes of today are more healthful is a matter that merits consideration. It is as 
impossible to compare the apartment house dwelling to the private house with any 
great assurance or dogmatism as it is to contrast the abodes of the cliff dwellers with 
the chateaux of France. The needs and requirements of each age and generation 
help to determine the general character of their habitation. Their ideas, education, 
and ideals are closely related to their expression in manner and methods of living. 
Indeed, the healthfulness of homes must be regarded in the light of the existent knowl- 
edge concerning the laws of hygiene and right living. 

The healthfulness of homes during the Middle Ages, in the days of open sewers 
and barred streets, when cattle and human beings dwelt together, reflects different 
standards from those which it is fair to expect today in the light of our knowledge 
concerning the importance of sanitation, ventilation, lighting, heating, water supplies, 
garbage disposal, and the relation of insect life to family welfare. It is patent that the 
healthful home for the rural dweller is not identical with that requisite for the promo- 
tion of safety and comfort for the urban citizen. 

A home is the fixed abode of a person and his family, a congenial abiding place in 
which should be found affection, peace, and rest. Bearing this concept in mind, one 
recognizes at once the variations in home organization. As humanity is ordinarily 
placed in social and economic strata, it is natural to find a differentiation in the homes, 
from the degraded and degrading levels deemed satisfactory for the poorest to those 
considered ultra-comfortable for the millionaires. It need not be assumed that the 
alleged superior dwellings of the rich are therefore infinitely more healthful than those 
available for the poor. The health needs of the artisan, the artist, the laborer, and 
the banker do not vary greatly in so far as physiologic and hygienic standards are 
concerned. A healthful home contributes to physical wholeness, mental soundness, 
and moral stability. It is a positive cause as well as a definite result of the interaction 
of human values found in physical, mental, and moral law. The home is more than a 
physical shelter, it is the product of the combined efforts of home-makers. 

A reasonably healthful home for a man and his wife may be converted into an 
unhealthful home when five children are living in the surroundings whose air, light, 
and bathing facilities are inadequate. A well-ventilated modern apartment may be 
converted into an unhealthful abiding place for children by reason of the presence of 
an ignorant, slovenly mother, or the coarse and disgusting habits of mental dements, 
or diseased beings who do not know how, or are unwilling, to take proper care of their 
secretions and excretions. The segregation of the sick may alter conditions so as to 
transform an unhygienic home to one that is more healthful. The emotional instability 
of a parent may destroy the mental balance of a home, regardless of its pretentiousness. 

Standards of healthful living do not depend essentially upon the gratification of 
aesthetic desires. Practical aesthetics are conducive to health and may raise the 
standard of living. Beauty may influence emotional states and add to the joyfulness 
of homes, thus reacting upon the general well-being. The architecture in itself, and 
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the use of rare woods, mantels, mirrors, and ornate fixtures do not constitute in them- 
selves healthful appliances. Their use is of greater significance. 

On the other hand, the furnishing of homes with the modern methods of lighting, 
heating, and ventilation contributes greatly to their comfort, safety, and healthfulness. 
The use of coal stoves instead of gas heaters, the employment of electricity instead of 
gas, oil, or candles, high ceilings as opposed to low, marble floors as opposed to planks, 
indicate modifications which do influence the healthfulness of the surroundings. 

It is obvious that in discussing healthful homes, it is difficult to generalize concern- 
ing homes and families which are of various genera and species. There are essential! 
variations due to differences in economic status, in racial traditions, and climatic con- 
ditions. The same type of home that is fitted for the one who lives in the tropics is 
ill-fitted for one in the polar regions. The rural home is to be gauged differently than 
that of the urban dweller. The heating requirements of those who are well-fed and 
well-clad are not the same as for those who are half-starved and poorly clothed. From 
the standpoint of economic maladjustment, the lower the wage scale of the family the 
greater the attention that should be bestowed upon adequate housing conditions. In 
the light of our partial failure to recognize communal responsibility for healthful habi- 
tations, much of the present-day discussion is academic. It is true that the high rental 
problem has more or less overshadowed all other phases of home-making. The inter- 
relation of wages and rent at the present time possesses little proportion and eliminates 
many questions of hygiene and safety which are subordinated to the supreme necessity 
of securing a place of shelter within the financial possibilities of individual families. 
The burden of high rentals in the face of falling wages tends to reduce home standards 
through the limitation of money available for food, clothing, recreation, medical and 
dental attention. These unfavorable influences unfortunately eliminate numerous 
fundamental elements conducive to healthful living. It must not be forgotten that 
morbidity and mortality generally are in inverse proportion to family incomes. To 
this extent, rental in the low income groups is an exceedingly important factor as a 
determinant of the general hygiene standards of the home. 

In this age there is a constant clash between philosophic ideals and their practical 
realization. It may be fairly stated that the index of civilization at any period is 
determined by the ratio of attainment to ideals. In the contemplation of the present 
situation regarding homes, there are relative peaks of achievement, but these specific 
performances are of no greater communal significance than incidental accomplishments 
in painting, architecture, literature, or welfare. The average standards of homes must 
determine the general character of a home-making environment. In an age of elec- 
tricity it is impossible to regard the standard’s of the high-class home as the norm, as 
there still remain the majority of homes in which these benefits and advantages do not 
exist. It is difficult, too, to contrast the hygienic elements in homes adequately pro- 
vided with natural foods and fresh produce, with those in which dependence is placed 
upon canned goods, restaurant meals, or recourse to delicatessen shops. 

Healthful homes depend upon the interaction of at least five basic factors. These 
are biologic, economic, social, educational, and political. 

The biologic elements are involved in the home-makers. It is patent that the 
personal element is of fundamental importance in the establishment of healthful homes. 
This involves the physical, mental, and moral well-being of the parents and offspring. 
The existence of physical handicaps or of communicable diseases are evident influences 
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which lessen the normality of home life, and physical incapacity may serve to deflect 
the emphasis from the hygienic characters inherent in the habitation to the necessity 
of stressing personal hygiene and the correction of handicapping personal deficiencies. 
A paralyzed wage-earner may become partially parasitic and undermine the general 
health of a family, and lead to a breaking down of the hygienic régime requisite for 
normal living. Mental deficiencies of parents or children involve numerous difficulties 
which work against the health, efficiency, and happiness that are necessary for the 
highest forms of home-making. Moral viciousness may undermine the health of a 
home, as it devitalizes individuals. These human elements constitute a most vital 
part of living, and merit as great consideration as the question of house structure. 

Economic factors are of considerable importance. The fundamental necessity of 
a living wage as a factor in hygiene is not fully appreciated There may be some rela- 
tion between income and mental capacity, but, regardless of this, it is undeniable that 
the amount of money available for the necessities of living is of the utmost significance 
in determining the realization of the ideals of a home and in securing surroundings 
which are conducive to health. The relation between a living wage and adequate light, 
sunshine, food, warmth, clothing, and the gratification of self-interests indicates its 
immeasurable influence upon the health of the home. The economic factor has been 
revealed in every study of tuberculosis, infant mortality, and contagious diseases thus 
far made. 

The health and employment of the wage-earner, workmen’s compensation, the 
contributions of lodgers, the exploitation of children in industry, the necessary working 
of the mother outside of the home are closely bound up with the problem of a living 
wage as the dominant factor in establishing and maintaining a healthful home. 

Closely related to the economic factor is that of social influence which carries with it 
social standards. The problems of room congestion, food habits, racial superstitions, 
boarders, personal cleanliness, and recreational efforts are to no slight degree dependent 
upon social attitudes and outlook as opposed to the mere difficulties of economic adjust- 
ment, which, however, must not be disregarded. The desire for a healthful environ- 
ment, for friends, and for pleasurable leisure, the wish for social esteem, and the ambi- 
tion to exhibit the elements of social refinement are not purely cultural in character, 
but they have an innate influence upon all standards of the home. 

Of far greater importance are the educational aspects. The degree of education 
and training with their correlated effects is of vitally determining import. A knowledge 
of hygiene is imperative for family health regardless of the physical perfections of the 
home. A knowledge of foods and cookery, of clothing, of the needs of ventilation 
and fresh air and sunshine, a realization of the advantage of isolation and quarantine 
during contagious diseases, a reasonable degree of information concerning the preserva- 
tion of health and the prevention of disease are necessary to create a healthful home. 
Natural instincts for self-preservation are inadequate in the face of modern conditions 
of living. The education of children, the formation of good character, the guidance 
to ideals of social usefulness, the development of healthful attitudes toward study, 
play, work, and human relations are indissolubly linked with the creation of healthful 
homes. Physical and mental hygiene are indispensable and the spread of knowledge 
concerning them is of the utmost concern to public health administrators. It is evident 
that there are definite interrelations between the educational advantages of a home and 
the biologic and economic characteristics of the home-makers. 
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Leaving the personal elements of the home, one may recognize the political phases 
that affect the home. The individual is far from completely responsible for the health 
status of the home. The communal consciousness of the necessity of hygienic living 
is of transcendent prominence. The civic attitude toward housing merits considera- 
tion. Certainly the large functions of water supply, sewage disposal, removal of gar- 
bage and rubbish, are recognized as elements in protecting the health of the homes as 
part of the protection of the health of the community. Laws and ordinances designed 
to determine lighting, heating, and the cubic capacity of rooms, and the installation of 
fire escapes represent the expression of a civic desire to safeguard the welfare of home- 
makers. There is a large number of laws and ordinances written yearly which crystal- 
lize current information and evidence the trend of ideals in communities. The degree 
to which these laws are enforced and the effect thus secured demonstrate the distinc- 
tion between civic ideals and their practical realization. The existence of neighbor- 
hoods whose housing and homes are far below the acknowledged standards of the age 
is a reflection upon our civic attitude. The breaking down of laws and regulations 
that aim to destroy dark inside rooms, that promote the bestial herding together of 
persons in filthy, broken-down tenements is indicative of an impaired civic conscience. 
The strong, the rich, and the educated are able to establish reasonable hygienic condi- 
tions in their homes, but the great mass of people are dependent upon the protection 
that comes from the combined activity on the part of organized society, functioning 
through intelligent, constructive, social-minded legislation. The existence of private 
philanthropy is a challenge to civic righteousness. 

To many the subject of healthful homes appears to be only a personal matter—one 
dependent upon individual desire and effort. In the last analysis, however, healthful 
homes are dependent upon the interaction of biologic, economic, social, educational, 
and political forces, many of which are beyond the control of individuals. - In a broad 
consideration of the problem, therefore, more attention must be given in the future to 
numerous phases of heredity and eugenics, mental endowment and personality, indus- 
trial organization and economic returns, sociological elements, educational opportuni- 
ties, public health education, and political ideas as transmuted into legislative enact- 
ment and civic interest. It is insufficient to point out the existence of poor plumbing, 
leaking roofs, and unlighted rooms, the inroads of insects, the existence of alcoholism 
or drug addiction, the ignorance of individuals and their poverty, and the presence of 
the diseased and the defective. Nor is the best and final result to be achieved by multi- 
plying and adding social agencies. Division and subtraction merit consideration as a 
means of increasing civic responsibility. 

Vision must be directed to the deeper lying causes responsible for these shortcom- 
ings. Much of the responsibility for low standards of homes must be transferred from 
the individual to the community which countenances, tolerates, or condones them. 
The interdependence of human life and welfare demands the protection of the weak in 
the interest of the strong. The healthful home may be an expression of personality 
and individual resourcefulness, but its nature and limitations, its advantages and dis- 
advantages, its harmony or maladjustment, its unhealthfulness or healthfulness, are 
indexes of the public interest in the welfare of all manner of citizens, regardless of race, 
color, social, or economic status. 
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FOOD AND HEALTH 
H. C. Sherman, Professor of Food Chemistry, Columbia University, New York 


Fifteen or twenty years ago, a paper entitled “Food and Health” would almost 
certainly have dealt chiefly with questions relating to disease. Students of health were 
then interested in food largely as a possible carrier of infection or of deleterious sub- 
stances either added as adulterants or produced by deterioration of the foodstuffs. 
The Federal Food and Drugs Act, in which for the first time the general pure food prob- 
lem was attacked on broad lines, and on a national scale, became a law sixteen years 
ago this week. In many states and cities, as for instance in Providence under the able 
and scholarly leadership of Dr. Chapin, excellent work in the sanitation of the food 
supply had already been started under local laws and ordinances. With the passage 
and enforcement of the Federal Food Law, such work became nation-wide and effective 
co-ordination of the activities of state and city health officials and food inspectors was 
greatly facilitated and became much more broadly effective. 

Not only is the general food supply now efficiently policed from the sanitary stand- 
point, but to an even greater extent has the general safety of the food supply been 
enhanced by the application of sanitary science in and by the food industries, largely 
under the constructive guidance of the agricultural colleges and experiment stations 
on the one hand and the health authorities of our states and cities on the other. So 
effectively has the science of sanitation been applied in the production, handling, and 
inspection of food in recent years that in general the consumer and the social worker 
may now safely assume that food products offered for sale will not contain anything 
directly deleterious to health. 

At the same time that the development of the science of sanitation and of food 
legislation and inspection has largely relieved us from anxiety as to the safety of our 
food supply, the growth of our knowledge of nutrition has made it quite plain that a 
freely chosen food supply, adequate both to please the palate and to satisfy hunger, 
does not always meet all nutritive requirements so as to insure the full measure of 
health which each of us ought to enjoy. 

Thus the center of gravity of the problem of the relation of food to health has 
shifted from sanitation to nutrition. And we are now in a much better position to dis- 
cuss the relation of food to health from the standpoint of nutrition than we were even 
a few years ago. Until recently we were hampered by the embarrassing fact that all 
attempts to nourish animals upon mixtures of carefully purified food substances, con- 
taining all the chemical compounds then known as essential constituents of food, had 
ended in failure. Whether the nutritive failures resulting in such cases were due to 
faulty selection or combination of the nutrients entering into the artificial food mixture 
or to the need of other substances in addition to those then known as essential, remained 
obscure until about ten years ago when the work of Hopkins in England and of Osborne 
and Mendel and McCollum and Davis in this country made it clear that an adequate 
food supply must furnish certain substances which are absolutely essential but whose 
existence was previously unknown, and which we now know as the vitamines. 

Although the vitamines have not yet been isolated in chemically pure form, nor their 
exact chemical nature determined, yet we now know enough of their occurrence in foods 
and their functions in nutrition so that we can include them in our consideration of 
food values and nutritive requirements. 
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We can now state nutritive requirements in terms of the substances occurring in 
foods, with confidence that we are taking account of all essential factors. 

Such a statement requires the use of a very few terms which formerly might have 
been regarded as technical but which have now become household words through war- 
time discussions of food values and food conservation. 

From this point of view an adequate food supply may be described as one which 
furnishes: (1) sufficient amounts of digestible material to yield when burned in the 
body the necessary number of calories of energy; (2) enough protein of suitable sorts; 
(3) adequate amounts and suitable proportions of a number of mineral or inorganic 
elements (the ‘‘ash constituents” of the food); (4) enough of each of at least three 
kinds of vitamines. All four of these requirements must be met by any food supply 
which is to be permanently adequate. 

It was formerly common to illustrate the relation of food to bodily needs by liken- 
ing the body to a steam engine. Somewhat better may the body and its food-needs 
be compared to a gasolene engine and its requirements. The digestible organic food, 
stuffs such as fats, sugars, and starches correspond to the fuel for the engine; the pro- 
teins and some of the mineral matters to the materials of which the motor is made; 
other mineral matters to the lubricant; and the vitamines to the ignition sparks whose 
own energy is insignificant but without which the engine cannot run, however fine the 
material of which it is built or however abundant and appropriate the supplies of fuel 
and of lubricant. 

Now in practical problems of food supply we shall of course be dealing not with 
the individual chemical constituents of foods but with articles of food as we meet them 
in the market. 

A brief statement of the outstanding nutritional characteristics of the chief articles 
or types of food may therefore be helpful at this point. 

The chief types of foods may be grouped according to their nutritive characters 
from the standpoint of our present knowledge of food values as follows: first, bread- 
stuffs and other grain products—economical sources of energy and protein but not satis- 
factory in their mineral and vitamine content; second, sugars and fats—chiefly impor- 
tant from the nutritional standpoint as supplementary sources of energy, although some 
fats are also important as sources of the fat-soluble vitamine; third, meats, including 
fish and poultry—rich in protein or fat or both, but showing, in general, the same 
mineral and vitamine deficiencies as do the grains; fourth, fruits and vegetables—vary- 
ing greatly in their protein and energy values but very important as sources of mineral 
elements and vitamines; fifth, milk—important as source of energy, protein, minera| 
elements, and vitamines—the most efficient of all foods in making good the deficiencies 
of the grains and in insuring the all-round adequacy of the diet. 

It thus becomes apparent why a dietary made up, as so many American dietaries 
are, too largely of breadstuffs, meats, sweets, and fats may be satisfying to the palate 
and to the traditional demand for variety, may furnish ample quotas of protein and 
calories, with fats and carbohydrates in any desired proportions, and yet may be inade- 
quate because of faults in its mineral and vitamine content. We now understand how 
it is that fruits, vegetables, and especially milk in its various forms, serve (in ways which 
until recently could not be fully understood and appreciated) to make good the defi- 
ciencies of breadstuffs, meats, sweets, and most fats. 

So rapid and interesting has been the development of what is often called the newer 
knowledge of nutrition, that many appear to have been misled into supposing that it has 
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supplanted or is trying to supplant the conceptions of nutrition which were current a 
decade ago. At the risk of repeating the obvious, I believe we should constantly insist 
that the newer knowledge of nutrition does not supplant but does supplement our 
. former views. All that we have ever known about protein and calories is as important 
as it ever was, and we have learned to appreciate the importance of the mineral ele- 


ments and vitamines also. Each of these four factors should be given due emphasis - 


without overshadowing any of the others. 

Calories, protein, mineral elements, and vitamins all are equally important in the 
sense that each of these four factors or groups of factors is absolutely essential and must 
be properly provided in order that the food supply may be adequate. In order to make 
proper application of our present knowledge of nutrition every food supply should 
contain such proportions of fruit or vegetables and of milk, along with other foods 
which may be cheaper sources of calories, that the eating of enough food to satisfy 
the appetite and the need for calories shall at the same time meet all other needs as well. 

If we could make our present knowledge of food values, and of the ways in which 
different foods supplement each other, so clear and convincing that everyone would 
follow it in the choice and use of food this would certainly mark one of the very greatest 
advances in the application of knowledge to human welfare. For good nutrition is 
an even larger factor in health, happiness, and efficiency than we have hitherto realized, 
and our present knowledge of food and nutrition guides us not only in so planning a food 
supply as to make it adequate in all respects, but also in showing how a food supply 
which is already adequate may be made still better so that it will support a higher degree 
of health. 

The Century Dictionary defines health as: ‘‘Soundness of body; that condition of 
a living organism and of its various parts and functions which conduces to efficient and 
prolonged life... . . Health implies also, physiologically, the ability to produce off- 
spring fitted to live long and perform efficiently the ordinary functions of their species.”’ 

We are somewhat accustomed to quantitative ratings of soundness and efficiency 
and much more so to data of growth-rates, birth-rates, and statistics of duration of life. 
In human experience so many factors may enter to influence health in the course of a 
lifetime that it is hard to separate and measure the effects of food alone. But this 
can be done with laboratory animals of rapid growth and early maturity like the rat, 
and in experiments with the rat it is possible to determine under conditions uniform in 
all other respects the influence of food upon the various factors of health comprised in 
the definition just quoted. While agreeing with the eminent pediatrician who said 
that “a rat isn’t a baby and probably never will be” yet I would also point out that 
by properly planned and adequately controlled experiments we can learn much from 
rats which is applicable to the feeding of babies and grown people as well. 

Among the recent findings of nutrition experiments carried through successive 
generations of such laboratory animals the results of which are, I believe, directly and 
fully applicable to the problem of the attainment of the highest degree of human 
health, is the fact that starting with a diet already adequate we may by improvement 
of the diet induce a higher degree of health and vigor. This has been rather strikingly 
shown in experiments with rats in which different families from the same stock have 
been kept for successive generations upon two different dietaries; the first diet ade- 
quate as shown by the fact that it has supported healthy growth, development, and 
reproduction in some families for no less than six generations; the second diet differing 
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from the first merely in that it contains a higher proportion of milk. These experiments 
are still in progress but certain results are already clear. 

Among the evidences of a higher degree of health which we find to result from 
increasing the proportion of milk in a diet already adequate are the following: more . 
rapid growth; more efficient growth, i.e., a greater gain in weight for each 1,000 calories 
-of food consumed; somewhat larger average size at all ages; greater vigor as indicated 
by earlier maturity, larger capacity for reproduction, and greater success in rearing 
the young; the period of full vigor was prolonged and the proportion of families dying 
without issue was greatly reduced; the weight of the mother was better maintained 
while suckling her young and the young grew and developed better during the suckling 
period; both infant mortality and the death-rate after infancy were reduced, and this 
notwithstanding the fact that the females had borne and suckled more young. 

There is no reason to doubt that all these findings, as thus stated in qualitative 
terms, will apply equally in human experience and that a higher degree of health will 
follow an improvement in the dietary of the individual or the food supply of the com- 
munity, such as an increase in the proportion of milk, even where the original dietary 
was already adequate according to all current standards. 

Let us then seek to use our present knowledge to insure not only adequacy in the 
food supplies of all our people, but such food supplies and food habits as shall induce 
the highest degree of health and efficiency. 


SOCIAL HYGIENE AND VENEREAL DISEASE CONTROL 


RELATIONS AND DUTIES OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES AND 
SOCIAL WORKERS IN THE DIAGNOSIS, TREAT- 
MENT, AND CONTROL OF SYPHILIS 


Edith Shatto King, American Association of Social Workers, New York 


The work of prevention and treatment of syphilis presents on the one hand a 
purely medical problem in which apparently doctor and nurse are becoming increasingly 
interested, and on the other hand an important social problem which is engaging the 
attention of social workers, such as family, child welfare, and protective organizations. 
There is also a growing recognition of the intimate relationships of the two. An 
alarming percentage of handicapped individuals now under the care of social workers 
are infected with this disease, and if its effect on the community and race is to be eradi- 
cated in the next few hundred years, the social worker, whether he wants to or not, 
will be obliged to do his share in efforts for prevention and treatment. 

Yet there is apparently a lack of understanding of purpose or even knowledge of 
one another on the part of some nurses and doctors on the one hand and some social 
workers on the other. Possibly we may look for a better understanding in the future 
because of the improved instruction now given in the training schools of both groups. 
I believe that all the best schools now recognize both—the nurses’ training schools the 
necessity for some knowledge of social facts, the social work training schools of some 


medical knowledge for every worker, with specialization for those entering medical 
social work. 
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In developing my subject I found one important point of contact for the social 
worker and the medical workers, both nurse and doctor. This was in the clinic. 
Clearly there must be real team work at this strategic point if the greatest service is to 
be rendered the patients. An analysis of the work done in the clinic, therefore, is 
pertinent to the subject. 

In my study of the routine work of the syphilis clinic, I examined job analyses of 
those engaged in the nursing and social work professions. These I obtained through 
personal visits or through correspondence with about sixty clinics. I also interviewed 
doctors, nurses, and social workers, who are familiar with the general subject, and I 
secured from clinics and outside social case work agencies, case records of families or 
individuals where syphilis was an important factor. And here I may indicate a single 
conclusion drawn from my study. I believe that much irritation might be avoided 
and much more constructive work accomplished in developing a new profession such as 
social work, if sufficient time could be given to analyzing each individual job, and then 
carefully and with real consideration, selecting the best person for the position regard- 
less of old traditions, old prejudices, and biased points of view. 

There are at least four rather well-defined jobs to be done in a syphilis clinic. The 
first is the work of medical diagnosis and treatment and this is the concern of the 
doctor; the second is the providing of necessary clinical assistance for the doctor. 
This includes the arrangement of room and supplies, and attention to patients, and is the 
clinic nurse’s job. It is evidently a job in itself, especially where assistance is given 
in actual treatment; third, there is social work, which I will refer to in detail later in 
the discussion; fourth, the clerical work—the keeping of records, and help given in a 
follow-up system through written correspondence. This should be done by the 
clerical assistant. It is evident that the fullest use is made of the clinic only when all 
of these four functions are adequately performed. 

Frequently, I found that a nurse with no training in social work had been assigned 
to a clinic and called a social worker. One such person when asked as to her duties as a 
medical social worker, replied, “‘I get the patients in to the doctor in their proper order 
and quickly. I line them up and as the doctor is ready I say, ‘“‘One, two, three, etc.” 
If they are not paying attention and do not come when first called, I make them take a 
back place in the line.” This person was doubtless a good clinic nurse, but why call 
her contribution social work? The use of the term in this connection results only 
in confusion and irritation. 

In sharp contrast with this experience I visited another clinic in a large city, 
characterized by both the head of the local Visiting Nurse Association and also the most 
prominent medical social worker, as accomplishing the best work with syphilitics in that 
community. Here a nurse social worker, besides managing a large clinic beautifully, 
with a marvelous follow-up system both as to mechanical detail and effectiveness in 
securing the return of patients, was doing social case work in a selected number of 
cases. 

For instance, when the doctor told a young girl of rather low grade intelligence 
that she must stop her work as a candy packer because she was in an infectious stage of 
syphilis, this social worker knew that the patient was alone in the world, that she would 
not have resourcefulness enough to plan her own future, and the doctor’s order to quit 
her job might mean the streets for the girl unless assistance was given at once. Asa 
first step the social worker found the patient a place to board while coming to the clinic 
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for treatment. This was done through the aid of a society for the care of girls, and 
later, when the girl was ready to earn her own living, the social worker helped her to 
secure employment in a box factory and remained her counselor, guide, and friend. 

This social worker had also established effective co-operative relationships with 
other medical and social agencies in the city in many cases, and through facts obtained 
by intensive case-work assisted the doctor in charge of the clinic in the preparation of a 
special medical research study. In addition she occasionally spoke to women’s clubs 
and other public opinion agencies. She had time to intelligently interpret her job to 
me, and also sent me some of the best medical social case records which I have seen. 
In this work she had the help only of a clerical assistant. She was a college graduate, 
a registered nurse, and had taken a year’s course in social case-work in a school of social 
work. I might add that in addition to this particular person’s training and ability, the 
help of the clerical assistant was an important factor in obtaining results. 

Turning now to the type of clinic where the non-nurse medical social worker is a 
member of the staff, I found a non-nurse social worker in charge of social work activities 
in one of the best-known clinics for the treatment of syphilis in the country. She not 
only has established her work on an excellent scientific basis, but she has an intensely 
human and sympathetic understanding of patients, and is able to give an exceedingly 
clear picture of the relationship of this disease to individual and community social prob- 
lems, as well as to purely medical diagnosis and treatment. 

Probably the largest number of syphilis clinics are presided over by public health 
nurses who are in attendance on clinic days held several times a week. They perform 
all the clinic duties, both nursing and social, and between times make home visits for 
medical follow-up and health instruction. 

In the use of the term social worker, I have already suggested that it is frequently 
applied to an assistant who is not, never was, and perhaps never will be able to do social 
work. In my investigation I met social workers with a nurse’s training and without 
such training, social workers who had obtained a college degree and those who had not, 
those with school of social work and special medical training, and with apprenticeship 
experience under good supervision, and some also who “just grew.”” In many instances 
the same kind of social work duties were being performed in the various clinics and this 
with apparent success and happily. When I refer to the social worker, then, I have in 
mind the person who is doing the social work job, whatever her previous education, 
training, and experience may have been, whether she had or had not a nurse’s training 
in the background of her education. 

Before giving my conclusions as to what constitutes real social work, I wish to say 
first of all that there seems to me to be one important duty in the clinic which must be 
shared in common by the workers, whether doctor, nurse, social worker, or clerk; 
and this is the maintenance of the proper atmosphere. The spirit of courtesy must 
be in evidence, of neighborliness and friendship, of regard for privacy and for confi- 
dences extended by the patient, as well as regard for social justice in the sense of respect 
for other persons’ rights. 

The first function in social work is attention to certain details in the management 
of the clinic. I have been told repeatedly also that the first interview with a new 
patient offers one of the best opportunities for effective social work. Here is a chance 
to gain the patient’s confidence, to help overcome shame, fear, or undue reticence, and 
in fact, to set the pace for the whole process of treatment. Certainly, too, no one could 
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do this job successfully without a working knowledge of normal and abnormal psy- 
chology. 

A second important part of social work is teaching in the clinic. This is most essen- 
tial and is truly social work. In a large clinic, and, in fact, in many smaller clinics, the 
doctor and nurse are so occupied in giving treatments that they have little time for 
this teaching process. In such cases the social worker may supplement their efforts. 

The third function of the medical social worker is the interpretation of the medical 
facts about a given patient to outside agencies, and this, it seems to me, is one of the 
most important functions of the social worker in the clinic. Outside social workers 
such as the family worker, the protective officer aiding young girls, the child-placing 
agent, and the employment worker, frequently bring patients to the clinic and they 
should expect an explanation of the medical facts which have a bearing on the social 
facts if they are to act intelligently. Non-medical social workers and even some public 
health nurses are astonishingly and sadly ignorant of the prevention, treatment, and 
cure of syphilis. 

Social workers on the outside also need to know, not how many salvarsens or mer- 
cury treatments have been given, or even when the patient should return for treat- 
ment, but whether he is infectious and whether the patient can go to work and if so, 
under what conditions. Nor should they be expected to be mere errand runners for 
the clinic in securing the patient’s return. 

The fourth function of the medical social worker is the general contribution to the 
education of the community, by indicating the relationship of cause and effect, and the 
social causes and results of syphilis. This is the public health function of the social 
work job. It may be done both with individuals in teaching the prevention of infection 
to others, or in group fashion through community propaganda. 

The fifth function is the intensive social case-work necessary in the successful 
treatment of many clinic patients. In many instances this is not being done at all, and 
perhaps in the majority of cases. It certainly is a part of the work rarely seen success- 
fully accomplished. 

In social case-work the medical social worker must picture the environmental and 
psychological factors to the doctor so that better treatment may constantly be given. 
After the doctor has made his diagnosis, decided on the necessary treatment, and ad- 
vised the social worker regarding the patient, there must be on the social worker’s 
part endless and untiring personal work with individuals in their homes as well as in 
the clinic. 

As the patients go through the experience of facing the consequences of the disease, 
regardless of how they acquired it, their mental attitude and readjustment is clearly, 
as pointed out by a social worker, the biggest part of the problem, “whether it is the 
readjustment of the point of view of the wife toward her husband, of the father toward 
his children, of the girl toward society, or of the delinquent male patient toward the 
law.” 

On the other hand, outside social workers frequently fail to provide necessary 
social facts. In one clinic I visited the social worker said that in the twenty-six 
months of her service she had had only one communication from an outside social 
agency giving an intelligent social history of a patient who had moved to another city, 
the reason why a previous medical history was requested and some report of the later 
medical history. 
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The sixth function then in the social work job is the careful preparation and preser- 
vation of social records. This duty cannot well be performed by the doctor or the 
clinic nurse. In fact, I know of some clinics where the doctor and the nurse were so 
occupied with their own work that it could not be learned later what treatments were 
given, or whether the patients returned subsequently for further treatment. Here 
certainly haste made waste. 

Seventh, along with all the other functions of social work, some research work 
should be carried on, either in assisting the doctor in medical research or in studying 
certain social conditions. 

This, then, is the social work job as it was shown to me, consisting of the seven 
different functions which have been indicated. In this job the public health nurse has 
particular equipment for the public health function. In addition she can act as clinic 
nurse when necessary and supplement her public health instruction with bedside nurs- 
ing in the home. She will rarely have time either to learn the technique of social case 
work or to practice it later. However, her own contribution is the first essential in 
the job to be done, and if she knows what social work is, she will be able to call in the 
specialist in this work at the proper time. The possession of this knowledge is as essen- 
tial in her equipment as her own specialty. 

The social case-worker attached to the syphilis clinic has particular equipment for 
performing an important function in the social work job, which has already been noted, 
the study of the social environment and character of the individual so that there may 
be a real change for the better in personality. (And a part of her essential equipment 
in the syphilis clinic must be an understanding of the history, ethics, and problems of 
the medical and nursing professions.) The social workers from outside agencies should 
not assume a knowledge of medical facts but should be able to ask questions intelligently 
regarding such facts, and may thus secure co-operation in social treatment. 

The public health nurse and social case worker will each have a different method 
of approach toward community and health problems. Each will emphasize her own 
specialty. Where in the main the public health job must be done the public health 
nurse is logically the person to do it. When a fine type of social and character recon- 
struction is needed the social case worker is required. 

Team work and respect for special qualifications of clinic nurse, public health 
nurse, social case worker, and just plain social worker will get results. We would 
more fully realize that team work is essential if the aim of all social work as expressed 
by the State Charities Aid Association were more generally kept in mind that “all 
social service is good only so far as it makes itself unnecessary.” 


THE IMPORTANCE AND RELATION TO VENEREAL DISEASE 
CONTROL WORK OF UNOFFICIAL AGENCIES 


C. C. Pierce, M.D., Assistant Surgeon General United States Public 
Health Service, Washington 


It may seem unusual for one who for more than twenty years has been identified 
with an official agency to discuss the relation of unofficial agencies to one important 
phase of public health work. For the past four years, however, I have given this 
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subject much consideration and have had an opportunity of forming an opinion in 
regard to the value of the co-operation of unofficial agencies and, therefore, feel that 
my observations may be worth recording and discussing. 

When the Division of Venereal Diseases was established in the Public Health 
Service in July, 1918, the law creating the division also carried authority for the promul.- 
gation of regulations to govern state boards of health in expending federal appropri- 
ations made for venereal disease control work. The usefulness of unofficial agencies 
at that time was recognized by the writer and a paragraph was written into these 
regulations governing one phase of such co-operative work. Under this requirement 
state health authorities promised to utilize their influence to further the organization of 
a state venereal disease control committee or other organization, unofficial in character, 
but with the potentiality of its proving a valuable co-operative agency for furthering 
comprehensive plans for nation-wide control of venereal infections. This regulation 
was promulgated in September, 1918, and since that time many state boards of health 
have carried out the implied agreement and fostered the formation of committees and 
organizations usually of a more or less temporary nature which have been utilized for 
certain specific purposes. 

Certainly an unofficial agency backed by prominent citizens of the community 
can do much toward creating a favorable attitude on the part of the public toward ail 
of the phases of a properly balanced program for venereal disease control. Such 
agencies have a helpful influence toward securing the passage of needed legislation, can 
further the securing of local appropriations for promoting the work, and can foster the 
educational phases of public health work. Organizations cannot only secure the pas- 
sage of legislation but their efforts can maintain public support needed for the consist- 
tent and continuous enforcement of laws and regulations. It was not, however, such 
temporary and emergency organizations with functions such as those just mentioned 
that the division of venereal diseases had in mind at the time it was suggested to state 
boards of health that they organize state venereal disease control committees. It was 
hoped that in each state there might develop a social hygiene society with a wide 
membership throughout the state which would develop into a financially self-sustaining, 
self-governing body with funds sufficient to employ a full-time executive officer. 
There are such organizations in several of the states which carry on state activities 
similar to those carried on by the American Social Hygiene Association in its wider 
relations. 

It seems to me desirable that the place of volunteer organizations either of national 
or state caliber, be defined and their activities be confined within certain specific 
limitations. I regard all of the unofficial agencies as being essentially pioneers in their 
particular fields and believe that they should be willing to relinquish any part of the 
work that they set out to accomplish just as fast as this particular phase of work is 
taken over by a city, county, or state board of health or other official division of civil 
government. Unofficial agencies deserve much of the credit for progress made during 
the past two or three decades in sanitation and hygiene, because the non-official private 
agency can ignore the legal and financial restrictions of the public officer; can pioneer 
in unexplored fields and compel the community to focus attention upon a particular 
need. When a public official endeavors to develop community consciousness, particu- 
larly when he asks for additional funds, the ordinary citizen may feel that the official 
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is but carrying out his duty and will fail to appreciate the motive for official activity. 
It is very difficult for an official to set in motion those forces that will mass opinion in a 
way to form community consciousness. 

I would like to illustrate just what I have in mind in regard to the transitory char- 
acter of the functions of an unofficial agency. Let us assume that in a certain state 
the question of venereal disease control has been practically entirely ignored. A group 
of influential public-spirited citizens form a social hygiene society and carry on a cam- 
paign for membership; large numbers of citizens throughout the state join the society 
and develop interest in a program for better methods of controlling venereal infections. 
As a result of this interest laws are passed which enable law-enforcing agencies and the 
health authorities of the state to suppress prostitution and bring infected persons under 
proper supervision. The further function of the society would then be to see that such 
laws were properly enforced and to stimulate the development of the program for con- 
trolling these diseases through making it possible for free clinics to be established at 
certain strategic points within the state for the treatment of infected persons unable to 
pay competent private physicians. Just as soon as such clinics are taken over and 
operated by cities, counties, or states the local society should withdraw from the clinic 
field because that has become a local civil responsibility. The society might then well 
devote attention to securing better clinic management and treatment procedure through 
collaborating with the state health department in interesting specialists who could raise 
the standard of each clinic. 

Similar functions could be carried on in regard to the educational phase of the 
venereal disease control program through the society providing preliminary exhibit 
material, placards, posters, pamphlets, etc., until their production or purchase was taken 
over by the state or some other local governmental agency. Help could also be given 
in providing lecturers on sex education with a view of interesting the educational 
authorities in making this a part of their regular school work; stimulating local authori 
ties to provide adequate recreational facilities for young people and adequate follow-up 
supervision for infected persons, and for the promotion of protective work among girls. 
All of these activities would be proper functions of such an organization. Just as soon, 
however, as any of these various phases of the work have become functions of the local 
government unit the society should withdraw from each succeeding field and ultimately 
might find itself practically without functions. 

This, to my mind, is the highest type of service that can be rendered by any unofli- 
cial agency; that is, co-operating with, and building up, official machinery for taking 
care of the various phases of the problem to be paid for from funds collected by the 
state from the taxpayers. 

At times, an unofficial agency appears to be more interested in the development 
of its organization than it is in the accomplishment of the purpose for which the organi- 
zation was formed. Overdevelopment of unofficial agencies may result in a duplication 
of positions and salaries and a broadening of functions and activities which cannot be 
entirely justified as an economic procedure. 

In those organizations where the development, success, and permanency of the 
organization itself is placed above the accomplishment of the desired object, there is 
danger that the society will be taken over by ambitious administrators who seek to 
gain prestige and power, to say nothing of financial reward, through becoming the 
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outstanding figure of a powerful agency. However, if the society has realized from its 
inception and early development that its function is to create a public demand for a 
certain type of service and then to assist in supplying that demand at the expense of the 
taxpayers, after which it is willing to play a subordinate réle, although many times a 
most helpful one, that agency is in my opinion best meeting its obligations and realizing 
its aspirations. 

In the past independent agencies at times became overorganized and even com- 
petitive, because the former isolated attitude of such societies resulted in overlapping of 
work, duplication of effort, and economic waste. There is a story which deals with the 
meeting of a tuberculosis nurse, a visiting nurse, and a child welfare nurse at the home 
of a single destitute family. 

A few years ago Dr. George Thomas Palmer, president of the Illinois Tuberculosis 
Association, pointed out that much could be accomplished through the unification of 
effort of unofficial agencies. Dr. Palmer realized that many tuberculosis associations 
did not recognize that many other factors than the activities of such a society were 
contributing to the steadily decreasing tuberculosis mortality and morbidity. He 
pointed out that at least three extra-governmental agencies—tuberculosis, child welfare, 
and parent-teacher associations—should throw in their lot together as they had many 
aims in common and should never “enter into active competition as to which shall 
have the opportunity and credit for essential work.” As soon as an unofficial organiza - 
tion begins to become jealous of credit for work accomplished, I think its usefulness is 
becoming impaired. The only justification for desiring credit is that a report of good 
work accomplished makes it easier to raise additional funds to extend the activities 
of the organization if such extension is necessary. 

The overlapping and duplication of work of several national volunteer organiza- 
tions interested in public health and welfare is being prevented at the present time 
through the work of the National Health Council. The plan of co-ordination of effort 
of unofficial agencies is an idea that should be entered into by all volunteer agencies 
really interested in accomplishing worth-while results for a community or the general 
public. It is a logical plan to pursue and all local agencies should endeavor to 
co-ordinate their activies in a manner similar to that undertaken by the National 
Health Council for the national agencies. 

The varied health activities represented in any typical American community can 
best be co-ordinated by a non-official group which should in turn unify the aims of the 
unofficial agencies with the duties of the constituted health authorities. Just how 
this relationship between unofficial agencies and the official agencies is to be brought 
about is, of course, the crux of the problem. In my opinion the unofficial agencies 
must recognize the constituted health authorities of a city, county, or state as represent- 
ing the responsible official for the promotion of health and welfare work in that com- 
munity. If the development of public opinion favoring progressive health work in a 
community has progressed more rapidly than has the education of the appropriating 
bodies a situation may develop whereby the official health agencies would not be organ- 
ized well enough to naturally assume leadership. However, if leadership is shown to 
be deficient and if the controlling citizens of the community see that their health officials 
are not progressive enough and forward-looking enough to control the situation certainly 
in most communities provision would be made to meet such a situation through making 
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available larger appropriations for official work and for securing public employees pos- 
sessing proper training and personal qualifications. 

In addition to co-ordinating the work of unofficial health agencies with the official 
health work of the community there is another important phase of the development of 
public health in which unofficial agencies can take a useful part. This is the develop- 
ment of closer association between the practice of medicine and the work of the public 
health officer. Professor Winslow has pointed out the necessity for this alignment of 
forces by describing the present situation where public health work and private practice 
of medicine have developed as two separate phases of work. He states: “From both 
sides of the artificial boundary line between public health and private medicine comes 
the appeal for a closer correlation. The public health worker needs the physician be- 
cause in so many diseases education depends on diagnosis and demands the application 
of medical skill. The far-sighted physician is equally eager to link up his science with 
the public health program because on his side he realizes that medicine can never attain 
its full potentialities of service unless it is really made preventive through some type of 
effective professional and social co-ordination.” 

I believe that unofficial agencies have a very special field in bringing about this 
co-ordination between health officers and private practitioners. In fact, it is largely 
due to the instrumentality of unofficial agencies that health centers and clinics have 
been developed in which private physicians co-operate with health officers. It is also 
largely due to the activities of unofficial agencies that the activities of the official agen- 
cies have been expanded. Again quoting Professor Winslow, who looks into the future, 
I hope in a prophetic way, he says: “I look to see our health departments in the coming 
years organize and devise forms of sanitary, and medical, and nursing, and social service 
in such a fashion so as to enable every citizen to realize his birthright of health and long- 
evity. I look to see health centers, local district foci for the co-ordination of every form 
of health activity, scattered through our cities, as numerous as the school houses of 
today, and as lavishly equipped; while the public health services of the city and state 
will constitute a corps of experts comparable in size and influence to the great educa- 
tional organizations of the present day.” 

Certainly such a condition as this visualized by Professor Winslow could never be 
brought about unless unofficial health agencies co-operated with the health officers and 
developed public opinion in the community to the point where those responsible for 
local government appreciate the necessity and value of this wider development of public 
health service. 

As a further comment of the proposed co-ordination and ultimate absorption of 
most of the functions of the private health agencies, I would like to quote from Dr. 
Carl E. McComb’s article on “Public Health Departments and Private Health Agen- 
cies.” Dr. McComb said: ‘Public Health Work is, as its name indicates, a matter of 
public concern and public necessity. The public ought, therefore, to be represented in 
all health activities which it supports by an official agency, which is the department of 
health, and by an official agent, who is the health officer. The health officer is the one 
who ought to be held responsible for the health of the community without any limita- 
tion as to the meaning of the phrase ‘the health of the community.’ He ought not to 
be permitted to divide his responsibility with anyone. No matter how well organized 
and well financed private agencies may be, and no matter to what extent the health 
officer may find it advisable to use them, there should be one public health administra- 
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tion with the health officer at its head, and one public health program under his control. 
If the health officer is wise he will encourage the co-operation of private agencies but he 
should not divide his responsibility for the public health with them Bound by 
no limitation except as to funds, and responsible to no one but their supporters, the 
private health agencies have grown rapidly until, at the present time, the health officer 
is beginning to wonder whether he is the ring master or only the clown in the circus.” 

I hope that no one will misinterpret the remarks I have made, and feel that I 
underestimate the importance of unofficial health agencies. In fact, I have the highest 
admiration for the good work accomplished by unofficial agencies in the field of public 


health and particularly in that phase of public health having to do with venereal disease 
control measures. 
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DIVISION IV—THE FAMILY 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RISE IN RELIEF-GIVING 
DURING THE PAST FIVE YEARS 


ITS RELATION TO INCREASED COSTS AND THE ADEQUACY OF RELIEF 
BASED ON A STUDY OF RELIEF-GIVING IN FORTY-SEVEN AMERI- 
CAN CITIES WITH A POPULATION OF 100,000 AND OVER 


John B. Dawson, Secretary, Organized Charities Association, New Haven 


For the purposes of this study a questionnaire was addressed to the family social 
work agencies in seventy-five cities in the United States with a population of 100,000 
or over. Forty-seven replies were received. On these replies the conclusions and 
suggestions contained in this paper are based. Whatever value they may have de- 
pends in large part on the generous co-operation of the executives of these forty-seven 
agencies to whom the writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness. 

The questionnaire called for information regarding the amount disbursed in relief 
yearly during the five-year period 1916-17 to 192c-21. and at the same time covered 
other factors in the work of the Society to which this first might conceivably be related. 
The real purpose of this study is to reveal the main trend in relief giving in these forty- 
seven cities during the past five years, and further to determine how far if at all the 
changing cost of commodities and the workers’ conceptions of adequate relief have 
been the controlling factors in this trend out of the many other possible factors of varia- 
tion. 

The increase in relief disbursements.—Thirty-six cities reported relief disbursements 
over the full five-year period. Taking the year 1916-17 as the base, every city reports 
increases in relief during one or more of the four succeeding years. In thirteen cities 
the relief increased progressively each year. Five cities report increases in al] but one 
year, eight in all but two years, and in one instance in three out of the four remaining 
years the relief disbursements were lower than in 1916-17 (see Table I). 

If we assume that the relief disbursements in 1916-17 are represented by the figure 
roo and then draw comparisons with succeeding years, three results are discernible: 
first, where decreases occur as compared with the original year they occur most fre- 
quently in 1917-18, viz., in twelve out of twenty-one instances; second, the maximum 
appears most frequently in 1920-21 (thirty-one out of thirty-six times); third, there 
is a wide divergence in the maximum figure, varying from an increase of one to 3200 
per cent (see Table IT). 

The variation in the maximum relief disbursements is shown most clearly in the 
following table where cities are grouped according to the percentage increase of their 
maximum relief disbursements compared with 1916-17. 

We have seen roughly how great these increases in relief disbursements have been 
and how they have been distributed. A reference to Table IV will show them in rela- 
tion to the increases in total disbursements for family work. 
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Cost of living in relation to increase—To what must this remarkable increase in 
relief disbursements be related? It seems apparent at the outset that the increased 
cost of commodities during the past five years has played a relatively small part in the 
change. 

The period which most frequently shows a decrease in relief disbursements where 
such is evident at all, viz., 1917-18 as compared with 1916-17 also shows an increase 
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of r5 per cent in food prices. The period in which the maximum relief disbursements 
fall in thirty-one cases out of thirty-six, viz., 1920-21 as compared with 1919-20, also 
shows a decrease of 25 per cent in food prices compared with the preceding year. 
Though every city with the exception of Louisville, Kentucky, shows a relief disburse- 
ment in 1920-21 exceeding that of 1916-17 by amounts varying up to several hundred 
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per cent the increase in retail food prices as between these two periods is 4 per cent. 
The conclusion seems inevitable that so far as this particular period is concerned though 
changing costs have been operative their effect in relation to the increase in relief dis- 
bursements as a whole is slight indeed. 
TABLE II 
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Unemployment and the increase in relief —Now although our enlarging conception 
of adequate relief may be expected to play a part, it can be taken for granted I think 
that the increase in relief disbursements which we have disclosed is so great and so 
widespread as to indicate the existence of some more potent cause to which the question 
of the adequacy of relief is more or less subsidiary. This leads us obviously to the 
nature of the work with which these agencies have had to deal during the five years in 
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question. At once the problem of unemployment comes to mind. Just prior to the 
commencement of the five-year period we are considering there had been eighteen 
months of continuous and marked improvement following the depression of 1914-15. 
The war boom, lasting from 1916-18, was followed by a relapse during the half-year 
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period after the Armistice, this in turn being followed by the boom of 1919-20, followed 
in its turn by the acute depression of 1920-21. Putting our observations on the fluctua- 
tion in relief disbursements side by side with these facts, we note the following: first, 
the period which most frequently shows the minimum relief disbursements, twenty-two 
times out of a possible thirty-six, accords with the year 1917; second, the period with 
the next greatest number of minimum (ten out of the remaining fourteen) accords with 
the year 1918; third, the period in which the maximum occurs most frequently (thirty- 
one out of thirty-six) accords with the year 1921 and the period with the next greatest 
number of maxima (three out of the remaining five) with 1920; fourth, moreover, 
taking each of the five years in succession the variation in relief disbursements follow 
the same direction as the variation in employment indexes in twenty-three out of the 
thirty-six cities. 
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This may appear to some as an unnecessarily elaborate way of stating a fact that 
we all accept without question, viz., that the work of family agencies increases in times 
of industrial depression. It is perhaps worth while stating the thing in this way, how- 
ever, suggesting as it does that the rise in relief giving during the past five years at 
least is a phenomenon very largely related to employment conditions and emphasizing 
once more the fundamental connection between social work and the organization of 
industry. 

Adequacy of relief and the increase in relief disbursements —There now remains the 
question of the adequacy of relief and the possible effect of the changing conception of 
adequacy on relief disbursements. An increase in the amount of relief per family per 
year does not necessarily mean more adequate relief. Though possibly of value as a 
clue, it might equally well mean that the same amount of inadequate relief was given 
for a longer period of time during the year. 
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Of the fourteen cities reporting on the number of families receiving relief (Table V) 
in ten instances the maximum number receiving relief and in eight instances the maxi- 
mum of the relief per family receiving relief coincides with the year of maximum relief 
disbursements. In eight instances the minimum amount of relief received per family 
coincides with the year of minimum relief disbursements, but in only one instance does 
the minimum number of families receiving relief coincide in point of time with the year 
of minimum relief disbursements. This last fact, indicating that in a year when the 
number of families receiving relief was most frequently at the minimum (1918-19) the 
relief disbursements were not, might conceivably be an indication of more adequate 
relief per family in that year though it is by no means certain that this conclusion can 
safely be drawn for the reasons mentioned above. In any event the number of cities 
giving reports on this point is so small that any conclusion that is drawn would not 
necessarily represent the whole group. 


Of the figures just mentioned it will be noticed that the maxima and minima of 
relief per family receiving relief and the maxima of the total number of families receiving 
relief tally quite closely with the variations in industrial conditions to which reference 
has been made. The minima for the total number of families aided, however, do not. 

To attempt to relate the relief disbursement total to the number of families under 
care or to the number of families receiving relief proves an unsatisfactory business and 
we have to fall back on two alternatives to arrive at any conclusions regarding the 
adequacy of relief. The first is to examine the actual scale of relief granted to a selected 
group of families, that is, those in receipt of regular allowances. The second is to listen 
to the chorus that rises to heaven when one asks the secretaries of family agencies 
whether their standards of relief have increased. 

The utilization of estimates of the cost of living as a gauge of the adequacy of 
relief appears to be very largely a product of the past five years. Of greater significance 
than this is the change that has taken place in the understanding of what a budget is 
and what it should provide for. To quote the words of the chairman of this meeting, 
“Earlier budgets took care of food adequately and that is about all they did. Fuel 
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most inadequately, clothing by accident, incidentals though included never analyzed 
and practically negligible.” Present-day budgets still suffer to some extent from these 
defects more characteristic of earlier years. A relief policy that leaves the family 
uncertain as to its income, and with various essentials provided for in rather hap- 
hazard fashion from a fund which is entirely unrelated to the economy of home life and 
for the administration of which the members of the family are in no wise responsible, 
may possibly provide them with enough food, enough clothing, sufficient fuel, and an 
adequate rent, but it certainly deprives them irrevocably of experiences fundamental] 
to the soundness of home life. The difficult art of living within one’s income, the 
balancing of present desires against future necessities, team work on the part of all 
members of the family in establishing the economic unity of the home, can only be 
attained when a reasonable income covering all items of expenditure worked out on a 
budget basis has been provided for, when the family has been intrusted with this 
income and made responsible for its administration. 

There is room for the further extension of the budget principle in relief work and 
it is evident that all agencies have been paying a great deal of attention to this question. 
Of the thirty-four agencies answering the question as to what changes have occurred, 
if any, to the standards of relief giving during the past five years, only four report no 
change, the remaining thirty seeming to agree with one city which reports in cheerful! 
and laconic fashion that the change is “upward.” Several of these thirty-four cities 
have illustrated their enlarged conception of relief standards by mentioning things for 
which the modern budget provides more frequently than was formerly the case. 
Seventeen cities stress the factor of health, thirteen nutrition, thirteen education of a 
special kind, two recreation. I submit two tentative conclusions based on the returns 
received from these questions. The first is that while commendable emphasis is placed 
on health, nutrition, and education altogether too little attention is paid to recreation 
and those contacts with social institutions through which an individual finds an outlet 
for self-expression and an opportunity for self-development. 

The second conclusion which I would like to advance is that we family social work- 
ers have approached this whole question of relief too much from the subjective stand- 
point. We have a sort of complex against the very term relief—to which I wish to 
allude in a moment—and which to my mind militates against our usefulness. Further 
than this, however, it has seemed to me as I have studied the reports from these severa! 
cities that while we are vastly concerned with what we can do for families known to our 
agencies we are too little concerned with what the families might do for themselves. 
It is only when these new factors in our budget planning become also new factors in the 
family’s own conception of its needs that our service has proved adequate and our 
relief effective. 

If we attempt to gauge the adequacy of relief by the cash equivalent of the budget 
we find that comparison over any length of time is almost impossible with the materia! 
available. In no case is any arbitrary limit set to the amount of relief per family. 
There is no evidence of any conscious attempt to fix a maximum per family as is quite 
frequently done by certain public relief agencies. On the other hand it is pretty evident 
that in some cases lack of funds and the habit of thinking in terms of the minimum 
amount of relief that the family can “‘get by on” do really set a limit to relief giving 
which though possibly not acknowledged is operative nevertheless. It is fairly safe to 
assume, however, that the term covers only those things essential to physical existence, 
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and leaves nothing for simple comforts and luxuries. It is dangerous to apply average 
cost of living standards to particular localities but it may be of some interest to mention 
the fact that of the nine cities reporting budgets including the five items of food, fuel, 
clothing, light, and cleaning, rent and incidentals, furnishing as they do four maximum 
budgets and eight minimum or general budgets, one falls $526 below Professor Chapin’s 
minimum subsistence budget corrected to March, 1921, another falls $480 below, two 
are from $200 to $300 below the same standard, one is $180 less, another $130 and an- 
other $106 less, two are less than $100 below, one is $47 and another $223, and another 
$316 over the Chapin standard, the last approximating within $100 to Dr. Peixotto’s 
standard above the minimum subsistence level corrected to March, 1921. It is safe 
to say that neither these divergencies from the Chapin standard nor the variation 
between the figures themselves can be explained wholly by differences in local condi- 
tions. Neither does the obvious difference between the expenses of a self-supporting 
and a dependent family seem to cover these wide variations. It is more likely that they 
indicate a lack of standardization in the conception of adequate relief. 

A more helpful comparison perhaps than the foregoing is that between the several 
budgets themselves. Taking the very detailed and carefully worked out Chicago 
Standard Budget for dependent families corrected to November, 1921, as a basis of 
comparison, it is interesting to note that in food allowances per year to a family of 
five (Chicago, $561.60), eleven agencies report their maximum food allowances as in 
excess of the Chicago standard in eight instances and below it in three. Four medium 
budgets are reported varying from the same figure in three instances to $100 above in 
one, and of the remaining thirty-five budgets, four are approximately the same, five 
exceed the Chicago standard (by $24, $36, $64, $68, and $124 per year) and twenty-six 
fall below it in amounts ranging from $26 to $239, with sixteen out of the twenty-six 
showing over $100 per year less. Food is the one item in the budget most frequently 
considered and most generously dealt with. Making due allowances for differences in 
price between different localities there is a variation here which suggests that however 
much our increase in relief disbursements may be due to a conception of adequacy there 
is still much room for improvement in the field of family work as a whole in the utiliza- 
tion of the budget system. 

It is impossible to leave this question without referring for a moment to the general 
attitude of the family social work agencies to the question of relief in general. It has a 
direct bearing on the disbursement and adequacy of relief funds. With very few excep- 
tions the questionnaires returned with emphatic statements to the effect that this or 
that organization was not a “‘relief agency.”” One made reference to relief as only “‘an 
incident in family rehabilitation.” Another spoke of the “relief giving end of our work”’ 
as though it could be spaced off from more congenial and useful functions. Yet another 
“thanked Heaven they were not a relief agency.’’ May I suggest that in making this 
distinction between our responsibility for relief and for what we call service we are 
encouraging rather than overcoming a very dangerous misconception as to the function 
of relief in social work. Relief can never be divorced from its effect on the morale and 
solidarity of family life. This effect will be good or evil according to the wisdom with 
which relief is administered. Such being the case relief is one of the special responsi- 
bilities of family social workers. The title of relief agency may not best describe our 
work and is not to be recommended for that reason, but to regard it as a term of re- 
proach is to give hostages to theenemy. I believe that we should take every occasion 
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to say frankly that we do give relief, that we intend to give relief more adequately than 
heretofore and to that extent we are relief agencies and that we accept this function 
willingly and freely as agencies charged with the responsibility of family social work. 


ITS RELATION TO STANDARDS OF CASE WORK 
Florence Nesbitt, District Superintendent, United Charities, Chicago 


Recollecting the riot of spending, which began in America in 1917 and lasted into 
1920, we may well ask whether the increased sums spent in relief giving bought for us 
a higher standard of case work, or whether the money was dissipated in indiscriminate 
giving. Increase in amount of money given out may mean only the application of 
Telief as a panacea for all the social ills from which the client is suffering applied in patent 
medicine style, in lieu of a painstaking search for the true cause of the disorder and 
the application of treatment which would tend to remove that cause. It is no new 
reflection on the part of the supervisor of case work that the inexperienced and untrained 
worker is apt to be an extremely expensive one because she sees only the present condi- 
tion in which her client finds himself. With the praiseworthy wish to relieve distress 
and lacking sufficient discernment to see beyond the immediate necessity, she yields to 
the impulse to give money as a “Radways Ready Relief.” It is probabiy a fact that 
this sort of giving has increased during the past five years. Large numbers of inexperi- 
enced workers came into the field of family social case-work in places where they could 
not be given adequate supervision. It was a period when money for charitable pur- 
poses, particularly for the benefit of those who could conceivably be thought to have 
suffered from the war, was easy to obtain. The case worker who starts with the policy 
of handing out liberal amounts of relief, wherever the surface situation seems to indicate 
it, must be made of very stern stuff and have unusual powers of analysis to develop, 
when left to her own devices, into the sort of case-worker, who searches diligently below 
the obvious symptoms for the true cause of the social breakdown of the individual or 
family. Such part of the increase in relief giving as came in this way can only be 
regarded as retarding the rise in standards of case-work. However, there are on every 
hand indications that we have made gains in efficiency, which could not have been made 
without increasing expenditure of money. 

Returning to the United Charities of Chicago in 1920, after an absence of seven 
years, one of the first pieces of news was that we were not permitted to allow babies to 
die in families where we had any responsibility. The year previous, the assistant 
general superintendent, Miss Sears, had gone very carefully over the case records in 
which death of a baby under two had been reported with the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the organization had done everything possible to save it. Among the criti- 
cisms of case treatment which she sent back to the district offices was this, concerning 
the death of a three-month old baby: “There is a constant discussion of the mother 
going to work when the point was that the baby was to be kept alive.” For another 
family the Infant Welfare nurse requested assistance. A dole was given. No further 
action taken. Six days later the baby died. Miss Sears comments: ‘‘It cannot be 
proved that had vigorous action been taken by the office to supplement the nurse and 
provide all possible care, diet, etc., in the household, the baby would have been saved. 
Nevertheless, we should be able to show that this was done, that every effort was put 
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forth, but the baby died in spite of us.” Among the sins of omission listed in Miss 
Sears’s analysis of the causes of failure in these and similar cases were two which laid 
emphasis on the amount of relief administered: first, inadequate relief in the regular 
allowance families; second, tendency in desertion cases to treat the situation from a 
correctional standpoint rather than a concentration on the welfare of the baby. 

Following this solicitude for them, being a baby in a family dependent upon this 
organization became, to quote Mr. Sherman Kingsley, a less “hazardous occupation’’ 
than before. Twelve infant deaths were reported during the month of March just 
before this material was sent to the districts and only seven in the month of July follow- 
ing. Now it has long been realized that babies cannot be kept alive without the expen- 
diture of money. The work of the Children’s Bureau on infant mortality has shown 
that the chance of a baby for its life is in direct proportion to the income of its family- 
The increased expense to the organization from this cause alone cannot be computed, 
but the expenditures for milk were no doubt influenced. In the fiscal year of 1918-109, 
$15,908 was spent for milk, which was 8 per cent of the total amount given in relief. 
In 1920-21, $23,231, which was 11 per cent of the total. The increase in number of 
quarts bought was 22 per cent, while the total number of families given relief during 
the two years was almost the same. 

While the work of organizations for infant welfare and that of the Children’s 
Bureau has concentrated much attention upon the child under two, the older child has 
not been entirely neglected. During the past two or three years his physical condition 
has been receiving an increasing amount of attention. Case-working organizations 
have been pushed in the direction of providing a higher standard of relief in order to 
insure to him his chance for physical development. Weighing and measuring tests are 
becoming common among organizations giving relief and their results are encouraging. 
The Department of Child Welfare in Westchester County, New York, conducted early 
in 1921 an examination for all children in families receiving mothers’ allowance, the 
children in boarding homes, and those in institutions. A physician who was a specialist 
in children’s work examined them and graded their physical condition on height, weight, 
general appearance, condition of the skin and subcutaneous tissues, muscular tone and 
development, color of the mucous membranes, facial expression, activity, voice, and 
gerieral reactions. Graded on these points, there were more children in “excellent” 
physical condition and fewer in ‘“‘poor’’ in the mothers’ allowance families, where the 
home was supported by public relief, than among children in institutions or in boarding 
homes. The children who fell below a good standard were given extra milk through 
the department and such other treatment as their condition indicated. It was planned 
to have the test repeated once a year. The Denver Bureau of Charities had started a 
similar plan in 1921 for its mothers’ allowance families. In Cook County, Illinois, 
weighing and measuring tests and attendance at nutrition clinics of families receiving 
mothers’ pensions have been completely worked out in some sections of the county 
during the past two years. The percentage of underweight children among them ran 
lower in several instances than in the schools in the same neighborhood, tested by the 
same agency—the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund. 

Of the 586 children in families receiving regular relief from the United Charities of 
Chicago, 23.8 per cent were 7 per cent or more underweight in December and January, 
1922. During the three succeeding months the percentage dropped to 19. Percent- 
ages of underweight found in the Chicago public schools, when weighed and measured 
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by the same agency, varied from 22 per cent to 35 per cent. This seems to indicate 
that the growing child in families dependent upon both public and private charity, is 
receiving somewhat better care than is given in the average home of the self-supporting 
family. Individual case records bear out the belief that we are giving better care to 
families dependent upon us than we were five years ago. 

Mrs. Sorenson' was deserted in 1916. Her oldest child was a girl of sixteen, 
pretty, intelligent and ambitious, who was working in a factory at $5.00a week. The 
other children were eleven, nine, seven, and three and one-half years of age. The family 
was of Danish extraction, well Americanized, who made an excellent impression upon 
everyone who came in contact with them. The Charity Organization Society paid rent 
regularly for them during the first two years of the desertion. In addition they were 
given $28.50 the first year and $68.00 the second. The mother and the oldest girl 
earned the remainder of the family’s support. The school principal characterized the 
children as intelligent, but said they were undernourished and not warmly clothed. 
One child developed chorea and two other glandular tuberculosis. At the end of the 
second year, the oldest girl, then 18, married a man twice her age, giving her reason for 
doing so, frankly, as being that she was weary of the work and struggle in the home. 
It was then, as now, an extremely affectionate family, so that personal frictions were in 
no way responsible for her decision. She has been unhappy and thinks now of a divorce. 
The father returned for a short time and again deserted so that their period of depend- 
ency was hardly broken. In the year 1920-21, the composition of the family was again 
similar to what it had been in 1916, as the second daughter had now reached the age of 
sixteen to take the place of the oldest who had married, and the baby, who had been 
added to the family was two and a half years old. The relief given can therefore be 
compared as a measure of the standards in effect at the two periods. In 1920-21, in 
addition to rent, $546.65 was given in relief. This would equal, in buying power, about 
$358 in 1916 to compare with relief of $28.50 during that year. Comparative condi- 
tions in the family may be taken as an indication of the grade of case-work being done. 
In 1920-21 the sixteen-year-old daughter was in her second year in high school, where 
she was taking a commercial course. She had done office work during the preceding 
summer and made a good record. The sixteen-year-old daughter of the other period 
had been working in a factory and no way was provided for her further education and 
development, although there is a frequent mention of her ambition and intelligence. 
The child who had chorea in 1918, had recovered, but was still delicate and was receiv- 
ing very careful attention in supervision of health habits and diet. The two who had 
had glandular tuberculosis in 1916 were in normal physical condition. There were 
excellent school reports. One child finished eighth grade at thirteen. During 1916, 
the mother had done day’s work and had been away an unrecorded number of days. 
The house was always described as dirty and ill-kept. During 1921, she was permitted 
to work a maximum of three days per week. While the housekeeping had not become 
good, the home was comfortable and in reasonable order. The case-workers who know 
them believe very firmly that society will get returns from the money spent in the sup- 
port and training of these unusually promising children. 

The development of “ Mothers’ Pensions” movement or some form of public aid 
to children in their own homes is, no doubt, largely responsible for the growing recogni- 
tion which is indicated by the available data of the rising standards of relief for families 
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of this type. Perhaps we have always believed that a child dependent for any reason 
upon the public for support, has a right, if he is a normal child, to home life in his own 
home, if it can be made a fit one for him through relief and skilled service. While we 
may have believed it five years ago, there can be no doubt that the public is much more 
willing to pay to give it to him now than it was then. In this home we have come 
to define more clearly our belief that he has a right to good shelter, adequate food and 
clothing, wholesome recreation, such education as his natural aptitude fits him for, and 
to the care and training of his own mother. We accept as fact that if the mother of 
two or more children must earn enough for their support and her own, it is not possible, 
except in exceptional instances, for her to give them proper care and training. The 
agencies administering public relief to children in their own homes have been in a posi- 
tion to make valuable contributions to the development of standards of home care for 
children. They deal with large numbers of families in which the situation is similar in 
a number of points. 

It is natural that we should find them developing policies relating to standards of 
living, amount of time mothers should spend at home, etc. A study, made during 1921 
by the Children’s Bureau of the administration of mothers’ pensions with special refer- 
ence to standards of living in the families being helped, indicates that these points have 
toa certain extent been worked out. The study covered the cities of Boston, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, and Denver, the smaller city of Haverhill, Massachusetts, the populous, 
partly industrial counties of Northampton, Pennsylvania, Westchester and Mont- 
gomery of New York, and the purely rural county of Yellow Medicine in Minnesota. 
In all save one of these places the amount of relief being given was based upon a careful 
estimate of the budget necessary to enable the family to maintain a normal standard 
of living. It provided for housing of a fairly good standard, adequate food, clothing, 
fuel, and household equipment. In more than half of the places an emergency fund was 
provided for and in all except one ownership of home was encouraged. In most of the 
places the mothers were not encouraged in working away from home except during the 
hours when the children were in school or were being cared for in some other adequate 
way, and then for an amount of time carefully guaged by her physical condition and 
home duties. 

Going back to the case records of the period preceding the rise in relief giving which 
we are considering, it is all too easy to find instances in which children of families which 
had not at the time the elements which could make them self-supporting, were deprived 
of the right of home life entirely or in part. Mothers were forced by inadequate relief 
to give one or more of their children for adoption; to place part or all of them in institu- 
tions; to do so much outside work for the support of the family that their health was 
injured or the children neglected. Children suffered from inadequate food, poor 
clothing, bad housing and surroundings, and their development was hindered by enter- 
ing industry at the earliest possible time a work permit could be secured. 

The case of Mrs. Korachewski illustrates several of these points and the change in 
case-work procedure during the past five years. In 1916, her husband, who had 
deserted once before and been gone for five months, and who, when home, was drunken 
and abusive, deserted, leaving her with four children, one and a half, three, five and 
eight years old, and expecting confinement six months later. She was a devoted 
mother and an excellent housekeeper. She had been accustomed to earn a part of the 
support of the family when the husband was with her. The case-worker gave a little 
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emergency relief, $1.00 at two different times and $1.50 at another, and offered institu- 
tional care, which Mrs. Korachewski refused “‘ with tears,” as the record reads, “ because 
she did not wish to be separated from her children.” In the correspondence relative 
to the search for the missing husband, the statement was made that institutional care 
only was being offered as it was feared that the husband would be encouraged to stay 
away if the family were cared for in its home. The youngest child was delicate, and at 
the request of the case-worker, the mother took it to the Infant Welfare Station, but 
milk was not provided. After five visits of Mrs. Korachewski to the office asking for 
food, milk, clothing, and rent, and eight visits of the case-worker to the home to urge 
institutional care, they seemed to have given one another up in despair. No further 
entries appear for four years. During the five months covered by this part of the 
record, Mrs. Korachewski was living on the scanty outdoor relief of the county supple- 
mented by contributions from friends and relatives. It was recorded that she had no 
plans for her coming confinement, that the children had no milk, and that she had given 
up taking the sickly baby to the clinic because she herself did not feel well enough to do 
it. The case was reopened in 1920, when the children were discovered gathering dis- 
carded fruit at the wholesale market and reported to the Juvenile Protective Associa- 
tion. The case-worker who visited, found the home clean and the children in school 
and receiving good physical care. It is indicative of our changing standards of home 
care for children that she was not content to leave the situation as she found it. Mrs. 
Korachewski, left to her own resources four years before, had made an adjustment for 
herself, which was perhaps the best that she was able to do. She had secured night 
work at a hotel by which she earned enough for a scanty living. The sickly baby had 
died the year following the desertion. The oldest boy, twelve at this time, took the 
responsibility of the home during the mother’s absence. He took it seriously and the 
children were well-behaved, but the case-worker did not like the too serious expression 
on his face nor did she like Mrs. Korachewski’s heavy-eyed stolidity and obvious 
weariness, During the day, when the older children were in school, she got snatches of 
sleep with the younger child, then three and a half years old, in the house, with her 
senses always partly on the alert for the child’s movements. For the past year and a 
half during which supplementary relief has been given regularly, the case-worker has 
urged the mother to give up her night work, but she has given an unshaken refusal. 
She answers that when the children were small and she needed help much more than 
she does now, it was not given. She is adjusted to her work and has no confidence in 
the permanence of any plan which might be made to assist her. 

The development in public health work, in educational standards, in better care of 
infants, in nutrition work, have all helped in forcing up the standards of relief. A dis- 
trict secretary who is keeping two daughters of a widowed mother in school when they 
might be earning says that she finds it easy to decide to spend this extra money because 
their earnings, if working, would help only a very little. Because the employer excuses 
them to go to continuation school and one who has congenital syphilis for weekly 
visits to the dispensary, the earnings would be so small that it does not seem worth 
while for them to stop school. 

In so far as the increase in relief is due to providing better living conditions, up to 
at least a minimum normal standard, better housing, more nearly adequate food, cloth- 
ing, training, and recreation and in other ways contributing to improved family life, it 
must make for greater efficiency in case-work. Increases from this cause involve no 
danger to an organization, either to the efficiency of its work or to its finances. A 
policy of relief sufficiently liberal to care adequately for those clearly dependent upon it 
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reacts upon the giving public in a way to make it easier for the organization to raise 
money for its work. Niggardly giving makes few friends and many detractors. It is 
one of the most familiar causes of criticism. Moreover a high standard of relief is a 
challenge to the resourcefulness of the case-worker. If she is conscientious she will not 
lightly spend the rather large sums of money involved in providing for a family on an 
adequate basis. She will be stimulated to acquire a more thorough knowledge of the 
circumstances and to make fuller use of all natural resources. 

Money saved by cutting sums, usually small doles, which are given without much 
prospect of their helping materially to clear up the difficulties of the client, is all to the 
good. It is doubtful whether relief of $2.00 or $3.00 ever really helped anyone much. 
If no more than that is needed there is usually some way in which it can be provided 
without resorting to the giving of relief. On the other hand, money saved by adminis- 
tering relief on an inadequate standard comes out of the flesh and blood of children and 
endangers even their lives. It makes broken women, unfit through weariness or ill 
health for their supremely important duties as mothers. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CHILDREN AND 
FAMILY CASE WORKING AGENCIES 


RELATIONSHIPS IN TECHNIQUE 


Catherine Sanders, Secretary, Investigation Bureau, 
Charity Organization Society, New York 


With the varied states of development in family and children’s work now existing 
in different communities it goes without saying that the relationship between the 
agencies varies accordingly. No attempt is made in this paper to discuss the relation- 
ships in the two fields in general but rather to deal, in some detail, with the relation- 
ship between the family agency and the private child-placing agency. 

First then let us consider the professed aims and ideals of the respective agencies. 
Simply stated are they not in both cases the fullest possible development of the indi- 
vidual consistent with the fostering and strengthening of family life, amd the safe- 
guarding of the home as the bulwark of civilization ? 

In both types of work thorough investigation and diagnosis is the essential basis 
for treatment, and the methods and sources of information are identical. 

The existence of workers in both fields who, through a combination of training, 
experience, and native endowment, are equally skilful in either field does not alter the 
fact that workers are not generally interchangeable with equal proficiency. Indeed 
one of the chief sources of misunderstanding in the rank and file of case workers is the 
inability to visualize the inherent difficulties in the other fellow’s job on the part of 
both family and children’s workers. 

Doubtless we would unanimously agree that the introduction to a given problem 
is a point of strategic importance in both types of work. It is in most cases decidedly 
different for the reason that while family case-work agencies are having an increasing 
number of cases referred for other than economic reasons it is a fact that a very large 
majority of cases are referred because of an apparent need of immediate material relief 
in some form. Whereas, though the economic factor may prove to be an important 
one in a child problem referred for some other reason, as for instance, a so-called prob- 
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lem of delinquency, which may be easily traceable to lack of home supervision because 
the mother works away from home daily to supplement the insufficient wages of the 
father, it is probably safe to say that the majority of cases referred to private children’s 
agencies are referred for other than economic reasons. Again in family work the 
clients are usually sure that prompt material relief is all that is needed to solve their 
difficulties, thus putting upon the visitor the burden of convincing them that their 
material needs are but symptoms of more fundamental needs. While in children’s 
work, even where the family’s desire is for relief in some special form of care for a child 
or children, they are more apt to recognize the need for a plan not too hastily made and 
therefore enter with greater co-operation into calm and detailed discussion. 

Another important consideration is the relationship to the client. The family 
agency gives unofficial and in that sense voluntary service, which is accepted equally 
unofficially and voluntarily by the client; therefore constructive work by the family 
agency depends in the last analysis upon the skill, plus personality, of the individual 
case-worker, who must make out such a good case for her form of treatment that she 
will get the co-operation of the family without such props as official pressure, real or 
imagined. Furthermore the family agency may be considered unrestricted in its 
services in the sense of being in charge of, not an auxiliary in, practically all its prob- 
lems. The children’s agency, though often unrestricted, unofficial, and voluntary, is 
probably equally often an auxiliary called in by other specialists (whose right to take 
a hand in its affairs the family has already accepted) to give a specific part of needed 
treatment. This starts the children’s agency from the point of view of the family as 
at least a semi-official agency whose plans for the children they do not feel entirely free 
to dispute. Such cases, to quote only a few, are those referred, though not committed, 
by the juvenile court, by the school authorities because of difficulties for which the 
school holds the home responsible, or by the doctor or hospital social service depart- 
ment in the case of the delicate or convalescent child. 

This more or less official backing can be a valuable asset but it is at times inimical 
to good case-work in that it may be overworked as a prop and so militate against 
initiative—it may be a very real barrier to a natural relationship between client and 
worker. And it may and often does obviate the challenge to originality and spon- 
taneity which is an ever present driving force in family work and which brings incalcu- 
lable compensations in the form of personal achievements. 

Perhaps the most vital difference in the possibilities of treatment lies in the chil- 
dren’s worker’s everyday use of the “control of environment,” which perforce can be 
used by the family worker but seldom and this is probably half the battle in most cases. 

Compare this with the family worker’s job of taking people and environments as 
she finds them, and painstakingly striving to bring about needed changes and adjust- 
ments in both, contending at every turn with the old established order of things. There 
is the same definite rounding up of the situation but rarely so drastic a start in a new 
direction, at least none at all comparable in its effect on the family. 

In some respects it would be wonderful if at a given point in treatment the whole 
family and the home could be thoroughly overhauled, outfitted, and put in order, so to 
speak, for a fresh start, but right here we come to one of the family visitor’s most 
important considerations which not even change of environment would affect, namely, 
the necessity for bearing in mind, in all cases involving the giving of relief, the essential 
difference in the social status of the family as compared with the child. The normal 
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social status of the child is one of dependency. The normal social status of the family, 
on the contrary, is one of self-support and independence. Any assumption of this 
function of support by an outsider tends to weaken and break down the basic principle 
of self-support and family responsibility and by so doing to endanger the very life of 
the family as an institution. 

For these reasons relief in the form of support of a child, particularly if detached 
from his family, is a tool which can be used fairly freely, as treatment demands, while 
relief in the maintenance of a home and family must always be given with a view to its 
possible psychological effect on family, relatives, friends, neighbors to the limit of the 
family’s social contacts. 

There are therefore sound case-work principles behind the family agency’s failure 
to provide for the Jones family according to the standards of their neighbors the Smiths, 
when it is commonly known that Smith supports his family comfortably by sticking 
everlastingly to a strenuous job while Jones works only when so inclined. It is her 
abiding faith in those same case-work principles which keeps the family visitor’s enthu- 
siasm for her work alive. Economic conditions in the children’s field are much less 
wearing. This difference in economic conditions is probably responsible for the fact 
that the question of adequacy of relief is often a tender spot in the relationship between 
family and children’s workers co-operating on a given case. 

Admittedly the children’s group has far outstripped the family group in individual- 
ization of clients. One might almost say that it is the children’s group which has 
demonstrated the possibilities of individualization. The family group is catching up 
but as a whole is still far behind. Some indication of just how far behind we are is to 
be found in the fact that though the physical condition of clients has been a much 
emphasized point in recent years there are today workers, not new visitors, but district 
secretaries in family agencies of the highest standing, who are strongly opposed to the 
theory of a medical examination for every client or even for every child coming under 
their care. 

However, there are those in the family field who are in the forefront on this question 
of medical examinations. Some organizations have established clinics of their own and 
attempt to have all clients, children and adults, examined as a routine matter. Others 
have made connections with existing medical agencies for routine examinations of their 
children. And that even the difficulties of case-load and limited clinic facilities are not 
insurmountable, when the will to accomplish is there, has been demonstrated by one 
of the district offices of the New York Charity Organization Society. Two years ago 
the district organized a child hygiene committee composed entirely of volunteers. The 
committee set for its first goal, on a preventive program, the physical and mental exam- 
ination of all supposedly normal children under the supervision of the district and the 
following up of recommendations made. With only one clinic available for so-called 
well children they have almost reached their goal and will very soon be able to attend 
to the new cases as they come. 

In communities where the relationship between family and children’s agencies is a 
very close one the standards of child care in the family agency are apt to be higher 
than where there is no close contact with a group specializing in child care. 

But after all, are not family and children’s workers bound to be poles apart—in 
their accomplishments with the individual, if not in standards—as long as there exists 
so vast a difference in the case-load carried ? 
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At this point someone will surely say that the different conditions of work make 
the case-load in itself an impossible basis for comparison. Granting this, a very little 
study shows that a comparison of the volume of work involved is not so impossible as 
some of us think. 

In the matter of investigation, as previously stated, methods and sources are 
identical. Here the chief difference to be considered is territory covered. The family 
worker’s territory in large cities is usually, though not always, a small congested dis- 
trict, but her investigation is no more confined to her district than is the investigation 
of the children’s worker, whose territory is so much more shattered. 

On the treatment side of the question the difference in territory covered is much 
greater, but there are other considerations which serve to minimize the difference to a 
remarkable degree. 

Take for instance the already much discussed health work involved in treatment. 
The children’s visitor does advise and direct the families of the children under super- 
vision to some extent, but I venture to say that intensive personal supervision is the 
exception, not the rule. The truth is that, in health matters, the children’s visitor 
with her clients all a long distance from her headquarters, has no problem at all by 
comparison with the family visitor whose clients may be within half an hour’s walk of 
her office. 

But, someone says, health work is only one phase of our work! What about the 
others—visiting the homes and interviewing key people for instance? There again 
comparison is not impossible. The children’s worker may have to spend hours in 
travel to reach the foster home, the school, or other contacts of a particular child, but 
how often does she visit them in person? Isn’t it the exceptional child who is visited 
once a week and isn’t an average of once a month frequent visiting in children’s work ? 
Furthermore, there may be two or more of her fifty children in the same foster home. 
Almost surely there will be several in the same community. So that the time spent in 
travel to a given place can rarely be charged to the supervision of only one child. 
Incidentally the opportunity for perspective in the midst of the day’s work which this 
necessary travel affords is an invaluable one. Add to this the fact that if foster-home 
care for young children is what it should be, the day to day problems of supervision 
are met by the governing elements in the foster home. The visitor is in effect a guide 
and director; the power behind the throne. In other words much of the work in super- _ 
vising placed-out children is executive. With older and serious problem-children the 
personal relationship is a closer one, and demands more of the visitor’s time, but this 
takes us into another field where the case-load is likely to be under thirty-five. 

The same degree of success in family work as in children’s work is impossible, 
under present conditions. Nor will it ever be possible unless there is a shifting of 
emphasis in family work from quantity to quality—in other words, limitation of intake 
—which is the basis of success in the children’s field. 

Through the whole history of the charity organization movement we have main- 
tained that our aim was the organization, not the administration of relief. In the mean- 
time, we have so perfected our technique of case-work that when we are able to apply 
this technique, our results certainly equal those of the most highly specialized group. 
Yet we are still in the eyes of the public at large, “‘a relief agency’”—the one agency in 
the community upon which anyone has a right to call at any time for the immediate 
care of the destitute. We sometimes talk big about our privilege of refusing cases, but 
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how often do we exercise the privilege on any but recurrent cases on which we have 
already exhausted our resources without improving the condition of the clients? And 
how long would the giving public uphold us in doing a selective job when, from their 
point of view, the feeding of the hungry is our chief reason for being ? 

As long as this condition exists, all our preaching and advertising of instances of 
successful case-work will avail us not at all as a means of convincing the public of the 
value of case-work, by contrast with almsgiving. Nor will it avail us in our struggle for 
more general intensive case-work in the family field. General intensive case-work and 
the open door to all comers are simply incompatible. 

Unless we do have a change of emphasis in the family field, we must continue to 
train our workers in the theory of individualization, and at the same time, oblige them 
to ignore the theory in the bulk of their practice. We must also continue to serve, as we 
do now, more as a training field for social work in general, including the children’s field, 
than as a field for permanent service, to the detriment of our service to our clients. 

The latter statement is a deprecation of the inordinate staff turn-over now common 
in family work, not a contradiction of the earlier argument in favor of reciprocal experi- 
ence in family and children’s work. As stated then, nothing makes for a better rela- 
tionship between the two groups than a working knowledge of each other’s technique. 
Indeed my feeling on that point can best be expressed in the words of a high-grade 
efficiency expert of my acquaintance: ‘“To develop toleration and understanding in a 
given situation give the man who is loudest in criticism of the other man’s methods a 
chance to see what he can do on the same job.” 


MINIMUM STANDARDS OF TRAINING FOR 
FAMILY CASE WORK 


THE MINIMUM EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS WHICH 
SHOULD BE DEMANDED OF THOSE BEGIN- 
NING FAMILY CASE WORK 
Katherine Hardwick, Director of Field Service, Northeastern Division, 
American Red Cross, Boston 

“Beginning family case work”—in truth, such a phrase describes every one of us 
now engaged in family work. We are all so young, the technique, if such it may be 
called, is so new that no one of us can be said to be more than beginning. However, my 
sailing orders from the committee in charge bid me consider the equipment the individ- 
ual should have “before she enters the profession as worker”—what, I suppose, in the 
old days, most of us called “taking a job with the family welfare.” 

Because of its youth, case work demands leadership—Now it seems to me that the 
obvious statement that all case workers are but beginners has this bearing on the sub- 
ject in hand, that all new case workers must be trained for leadership since on our gener- 
ation rests the blazing of trails, since the very definition of case work and the limita- 
tion or expansion of its field is conditioned by our ability to make case work scientifi- 
cally sound and of practical value to society. 

At the outset then, let us establish this standard for the beginner under cette, 
that we expect of her not, perhaps, great genius or inspired and prophetic leadership, 
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but leadership in the sense that she shall bear her part in adding to the contribution 
which case work must make to social progress. 

What are the processes by which case workers may be trained for leadership ?—Certain 
innate abilities we must demand—a good mind, a strong body, a power of self-expres- 
sion, imagination, and unselfish devotion. Given these capacities, how can we help 
the worker acquire skill, what are the processes by which the worker should be trained 
for leadership, and in what does this “education for authority” consist? In answer, 
let us inquire further: What at the present moment is the field of family case work ? 
What is its method? What does the future conceivably hold for it? Just what do 
we ultimately expect of the family case-worker ? 

The field of family case work.—Up to the present moment, I think most case 
workers would agree that practical considerations have limited the field of family case 
work to an attempt to strengthen individual family life by increasingly intelligent 
work with members of a given family group, individuals who at the moment they come 
to the worker are “abnormal” in the sense that for some reason, which it is the worker’s 
job to discover, they are more than ordinarily out of tune with society. One flinches 
before the use of the words “normal” and “abnormal” because standards differ and 
norms vascillate. However, would we not agree that with a few exceptions which 
prove the rule, the clients of the family case worker are those who are not at that 
moment living their lives in the manner which the majority of society holds to be 
“normal”? Would we not also agree that pressure of work forces us to leave our 
families immediately they are restored to normal living and unfortunately often before 
that? An abnormal group is necessarily a limited group for study and doubly limited 
if the necessity for rendering immediate and continuous service absorbs all the worker’s 
energy and thought. 

But with the development of a technique that lifts the case worker out of an un- 
thinking routine, need family case workers look upon the individual in economic dis- 
tress as their only client? Is it not fair to assume that the organization of family case 
work, including as it does the recruiting of citizens for service on boards of directors and 
in actual participation in case work, touching as it does employers, teachers, doctors, 
and well-to-do relatives, presents to the case worker another clientéle of exactly as 
much importance as the so called “abnormal” group? The inclusion of these ‘“nor- 
mal” groups would give the family case worker of the future a field that is representa- 
tive of society and therefore an opportunity for comparison which is essential for study. 

It is to be remembered, however, that no enlarging of the field will solve the prac- 
tical problem of giving workers time enough to do anything but routine work. Study 
and reflection are absolutely necessary, if we are to wrest from family case work the 
lessons that it has for society. Family case-work agencies that wear out workers 
before they reach the fulfillment of their promise, agencies which give workers little 
opportunity even to utilize the technique already acquired, are not exactly in a position 
to consider larger usefulness. It is at once the strength and the weakness of family 
case work that it demands an absorbing sharing of the lives of others. It means a cer- 
tain amount of taking babies to hospitals, ordering the family groceries, playing basket- 
ball with Willie, and buying Susie’s hair ribbons. But such pursuits, necessary and 
entertaining (and instructive) as they are, are not the end of family case work. Case- 
work agencies must work out an organization which lifts the members of its staff at 
appropriate intervals out of the pressure of things everlastingly to be done and gives 
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them the opportunity for testing, sorting, and interpreting the material acquired which 
is of value in research. Our job is to train up a group of young workers who will not 
be satisfied with a futile system that patches together broken bits, no matter how 
patiently or tenderly, that searches fruitlessly for missing pieces while the destruction of 
fair new material goes on about them, momentarily, unchecked by any effort of theirs. 

The new conception of case work.—The new conception of case work rests staunchly 
on the assumption that the individual and society are interdependent, that case work- 
ers, in the solution of individual problems, must take into account the elements of 
society and its institutions, as well as the characteristics of the individual or group. 
Case workers of the future will accept their share in the responsibility of answering 
those inseparable questions: How can we strengthen individual members of society in 
order that they may bring about a better society? How can we influence society that 
the individual may have a better chance for self-development? Such a conception 
does away forever with the fallacy that there are two classes—those who do good and 
those who are done good. It expects from all a share in the upbuilding of society; it 
aims to give to all the opportunity for full and useful living. 

What is the family case-work method ?—The family case-work method is a process 
of thorough study of the individuals who make up the family group, their innate 
capacities, their acquired tendencies, their social environment, with a view to getting 
at the causes of weakness and the sources of strength, whether these be found in the 
individuals themselves or in the society in which they live or have lived. This search- 
ing for causes leads to social diagnosis and prognosis. It is followed by planned treat- 
ment aimed at the removal of causes of difficulties and using the sources of strength 
both in the individuals themselves and in society. Such treatment may involve either 
an attempt to bring the individuals into harmony with certain phases of their environ- 
ment or the attempt to bring society into harmony with them. 

There has been in the past a tendency to treat the family rather than the individual 
as a unit for study, with the result that only the most demanding members of the family 
received much attention. Family case workers are now making an honest attempt to 
know each member of the family, both as an individual and in that more subtle aspect, 
his relationship to the family group. The problem of the family as an institution in 
these days of intense individualism is this very necessity for a development which 
strengthens both the individual and the family life. Family case workers who are able 
to make this harmonious adjustment, and who can help members of a family group 
grow in individual strength yet weld their strength together for the good of all, are per- 
forming a very real service to society. And does it not seem strange that case workers 
whose daily lives are so concerned with this struggle should sometimes fail to realize 
with equal clearness that sound family life is conditioned by good community life, that 
family case workers are members of a community family and can best strengthen them- 
selves individually by “give and take” with other members of the community ? 

The strength of the family case-work method.—The strength of the family case-work 
method lies not alone in the resulting help to individuals, which would be too slow and 
uncertain a process, but in the gathering of tested material which enables the worker 
to go “from the individual problem to the whole social context.” Our action with 
regard to an individual family, worth while as it is, has in itself but slight influence on 
society asa whole. The great contribution comes from the fact that the pursuit of the 
technique of family case work brings us face to face with certain great truths. 
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Friendship with our families opens our eyes to the pitiless way in which modern 
social institutions bear down on the man who cannot master them, the tragic way in 
which his development is warped and stunted by his inability to cope with his environ- 
ment, while on the other hand we see how the thoughtlessness and greed of individuals 
lead to the weakening of strong social institutions and the growth of evil ones. This is 
the “ vicious circle” which whirls before the case worker, but the thoughtful application 
of case-work technique shows her that the break in the circle will not come from frantic 
endeavors to build whole men out of broken pieces, nor the zealous attempt to enact new 
legislation or heedlessly to pull down old institutions and put new ones in their places. 
Case work reveals to us the necessity for knowing the minds of men of all classes, for 
study and reflection and painful experience that will teach us the methods whereby we 
may know their attitudes, and, what is equally important, may make them understand 
ours. It means living our lives close to those of our fellow-men, learning that to com- 
fort those in distress is not incompatible with a clear view of the causes of that distress, 
discovering indeed that the very understanding of those causes often rises out of our 
intense and personal longing to prevent others from such suffering. Case work teaches 
us that our own discoveries are not enough, but that they must be pooled with others, 
and in this way old and narrowing lines of demarcation are giving way to a fellowship 
of service. If such a conception of the aim and method of case work be allowable, the 
case worker of the future will have a definite part to play both in the discovery of the 
truths and the applications of scientific facts which others will work out for the 
strengthening of society and individual life. 

Education for case-work leadership.—To return to our first question: In what does 
this education for authority consist? What are the processes by which the case worker 
should be trained for leadership ? 

We are asking of our worker that she should grow in the understanding of the atti- 
tudes of men of all classes, that she should share and yet look with fortitude on the suf- 
fering of her friends, that she should see with forbearance certain other of her friends 
going gayly through life absorbed in their own selfish pursuits, that she should view 
with patience, greed, and lawlessness, and should search beneath these manifestations 
of human weakness for the causes that feed them and ultimately for the means of 
removing the causes. 

Such a demand will never be met by a scientific automaton. It calls for a human 
being capable of suffering but of rising above suffering, for a person of broad interests, 
of warm and sincere sympathy, with a mind well equipped and well disciplined. Her 
education must consist, therefore, not only of the working principles of certain sciences, 
and of acquaintance with the humanities, it must also include enough opportunity for 
experience and observation to make this knowledge real by application. 

Now it is difficult to tell in terms of curricula what a student will gain from a given 
course. It is conceivable that an “A” student in psychology may in future remember 
more clearly the stimulating fact that the professor’s socks, ties, and handkerchiefs were 
always well mated than the working of Mendel’s law. A student has been known to 
learn more logic from drill in the art of writing English composition than from a course 
in formal logic. The introductory pages of Barrett Wendell’s Literary History of 
America may lead some of us to a better understanding of the relation of men and their 
environment than a treatise in sociology. Since this is so, the only safe method is for 
the student to explore a variety of fields, finding out for herself which studies best stimu- 
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late and train her mind, which are the studies that make her of most service to her 
fellow-men, which not only discipline but humanize her. Education for social work is 
not a matter of acquiring knowledge for knowledge’s sake but of fitting one’s mind and 
spirit for intelligent service to humanity. The essential thing is that our worker re- 
ceive an education which will broaden her interests and discipline her mind in order 
that she may meet all manner of men on common grounds and yet have the ability to 
weigh, test, and interpret for their good, the material which she gains from this contact. 

In this light, history, literature, ethics, philosophy, the appreciation of art and 
music, play, and an intimacy with nature, not alone through dead specimens in a 
laboratory, but in the wide reaches of the open are as essential for the beginner in 
case work as psychology, sociology, economics, biology, and political science. Nor is it 
possible to say “this study disciplines the mind” or “this broadens the interests.” Too 
much depends on the individual, the use to which the knowledge is put, and the method 
of acquiring it. History and philosophy hold the accumulated wisdom of the life of 
man. They give us a range of vision, an opportunity to save ourselves from mistakes 
and unnecessary experiments by an intelligent consideration of past experiences and 
causation. In the actual pursuit of case-work technique, they are of help not only in 
contributing a better understanding of races and nations but because we can learn much 
from the method of collecting, weighing, testing, and interpreting material. 

No one who has labored with social case histories will deny that every family case 
worker needs training in the art of English composition. In the novel, in drama, in 
poetry, the case worker finds “case studies” that offer better opportunity for training 
than many of our own faulty records. She gains an insight into human motives and 
behavior, of methods, of applying incentives, that add to her knowledge of human beings 
and her technique in dealing with them. And if she is wise she will learn, too, how to 
forget family case work in the pure enjoyment of the play and the novel.) 

The attempt to master the arts, even in a humble way, has a tremendous discipli- 
nary value but even the case worker who merely enjoys the fruits of others’ toil gains in 
spiritual stimulation and mental strength. The enjoyment of art and music gives an 
outlet for our desires, and teaches us that perfection is not unattainable. The question 
also arises as to whether every family worker should not cultivate some form of handi- 
craft. In the life of uncertain results, any finished product, even painting the fence, 
has spiritual value. 

Social case work is increasingly aware of the need for understanding economics, 
not because family case workers in breaking economic laws upset society, but because a 
vast majority of the difficulties with which the case worker deals are of economic origin 
and beyond the control of individuals except by group movement. We are here face 
to face with the fact that a limited field for case work to the “abnormal” gives the case 
worker practically no opportunity to prove anything. In times of stress, as in unem- 
ployment years, or, when in industrial centers accident or occupational disease force 
to the family agency a group that would otherwise never have come to want, we do 
have material for economic research which may bring about necessary preventive 
measures. However, the family case worker who recognizes that economic problems 
must be sclved by team play in group activity has two practical ways of helping this 
team play first, by helping her clients to be not only economically productive but fit to 
work out their own economic problems, and second, by putting the public in touch with 
certain end results of economic injustice which spurs them on to demanding changes. 
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“Thorough study of an individual including his social environment”’ calls for the 
application of the laws of both psychology and sociology. Some of us have hoped that 
these sciences would recognize that social case work was but an infant and would pre- 
pare for us a modified milk formula. Apparently, this is not going to happen. [If social 
case workers want, as they do, the help of psychology and sociology in studying the 
mental processes of men and in working out ways to modify the institutions which influ- 
ence and condition the lives of men, they will have to acquire enough understanding, 
not only to get their own nourishment, but to protect themselves against the enticing 
but indigestible penny candies which psychology in particular has been holding out to 
them in the last few years. The study of the family as a social and educational institu- 
tion is an essential, for the family case worker cannot glimpse the steady onward march 
of the family from the age of primitive man without being stirred spiritually as well as 
intellectually. A combination of applied psychology and economics might help in the 
solving of some of our money-raising difficulties. 

The new schools of psychology have brought into greater prominence the relation 
of mind and body. Whether or not we fully agree that character is organic, we all feel, 
I am sure, that every family case worker should be grounded in the working principles 
of physiology and anatomy. 

Case workers have also to reckon with the inability of government to function to 
the advantage of all men. It is a bitter truth that most social workers stand helplessly 
on one side and watch men and women whom they consider hopelessly ignorant make 
government their tool while the workers hardly comprehend the forces at play. Not 
only a knowledge of the laws and machinery of local government is necessary if social 
workers are to prove any match for politicians but an understanding of political 
science. 

The family case worker needs also an ability to use statistics for analysis and inter- 
pretation. An observing woman, in talking to a group of social workers recently, called 
attention to their inability to express themselves in public and advocated that they 
should be required to take a course in public speaking. While it would take more than 
that to make public speakers out of most of us, the suggestion has real merit. Ina 
polyglot country like America, it is hard to tell which language (beside English) a stu- 
dent should seek to acquire. Provided the student has acquaintance with some 
modern language this may not be important since a knowledge of one language makes 
the acquiring of others easier. 

It might be well, in passing, to mention the educational value that many young 
women, and men too, would find in their mothers’ kitchens, and to note that being a 
helpful member of a family is good preparation for family case work. It is a grave 
question whether the worker who cannot appreciate and make sacrifices for her own 
family is acceptable material for training in family case work. With all this wisdom, a 
case worker needs still another virtue—to be able to play wholeheartedly. Executives 
who believe this would do well to think how much opportunity their organization leaves 
young workers for play. 

Now those of us who entered social work when few questions were asked are some- 
what self-conscious about this matter of preparation. But just as there are few self- 
made men whose sons do not go to college, so we hope for our younger workers larger 
opportunities than ours. Just as some of us need to guard against a shallow vanity in 
our ability to use mouth-filling phrases, so others of us need to conquer our phobia 
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regarding the educational demands of social work. We waste time in trying to prove 
that we have succeeded without an array of “‘ologies,” for if the truth were known we 
have been forced to acquire by the way a good bit of knowledge which we hardly realize 
we possess. I am sure it causes cold shivers to run up and down your spines to tell you 
that a social worker should have a working knowledge of syndesmology, myology, 
angiology, osteology, neurology, and splanchnology, yet the majority of people in this 
room actually do possess such a working knowledge and are active and well in spite of it. 
And if the array of requirements seems staggering, should we not remember that the 
job that family social work undertakes is also staggering ? 

Process of acquiring this training —Looking toward the future, is it wise for the 
young case worker to get her training in a family agency, as many of us did, by the 
apprentice system which offers a limited time for study and reflection? While recogniz- 
ing the demands of expediency, both on the part of the worker and the agency, my own 
conviction is that the apprentice training which takes the worker without any previous 
experience or training in social work is bad. On the other hand, it seems to me that the 
graduate of a one-year course in a school of social work might well enter such an appren- 
ticeship, as a doctor enters his interneship. Such an arrangement, however, would 
demand from agencies more leadership than they have hitherto shown in the training 
of apprentice workers. 

My conviction against the apprentice method for beginners arises from the follow- 
ing considerations: the field of observation and experience is limited before the student 
has had a chance to see the field as a whole; the aims and ideals of other forms of social 
work are not well presented to the student and in the pressure of everyday work she is 
apt to form prejudices which hamper future co-operation; the student gets more of the 
methods of a given agency than the technique of case work; before good habits are 
formed, the worker must struggle with difficult situations that demand continual com- 
promise, so that she focuses on the thing to be done rather than the method; decisions 
are forced on her before she is ready for them and families suffer in consequence; the 
educational process is not only narrower but in the end slower; the method is wasteful 
for the agency, since it must at its own expense spend time on untested material; there 
is great risk that a false loyalty or ignorance will keep the worker from the field where 
she can perform her best service. 

Minimum requirements.—In view of these facts, it seems to me that the minimum 
educational requirement for the worker entering family case work as a profession is a 
college education, followed by a year in a school of social work and a year’s apprentice- 
ship in a family agency. This year’s apprenticeship should be under the supervision 
of the school to the extent of drawing the student in at regular intervals for group dis- 
cussion with workers in other fields. I believe in this year of apprenticeship, when the 
student might be partially self-supporting, not as a compromise for a two years’ course 
in a training school, but because I think that it would have a better psychological 
effect on the worker. I am well aware of the practical difficulties in the path of such a 
minimum standard. At the present moment few of us perhaps could afford to 
“demand” such a standard very loudly. But the question at hand is not what we do 
dare demand—nor what it is expedient to demand—but what should we demand. 
The desire for social work to be rated as a profession imposes on us an obligation to 


deserve it, and it seems to me that two years’ preparation after college is a distinctly 
minimum standard. 
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The new worker entering the school of social work from college will steer a safer 
course than we between the lip worship of vaguely understood sciences and the attitude 
that ‘‘common sense” is the only technique necessary. College training will bring her 
to this year of observation with a knowledge of the fundamentals of psychology, 
economics, sociology, political science, with a friendly acquaintance with history, phil- 
osophy, and literature. She will be able to make intelligent application of these funda- 
mentals to the fields of family case work, of work for children, medical social work, 
industry, group activities, community leadership, organization, and money-raising. 
While this graduate year will not give an opportunity for the perfection of technique in 
any of these fields, it will offer observation of the best methods and some participation 
in the operating of them. New and varied fields of experience will be opened to the 
worker and she will go into her particular field with the understanding of the ideals of 
various forms of social endeavor and some skill in the actual carrying on of their tech- 
nique. 

The young worker will also enter her profession with an appreciation of the neces- 
sity for keeping abreast with the times. She will know authoritative sources of truth. 
It is not possible, nor necessary, that she should delve to the bottom of all these sci- 
ences, but she should know the trend of everyday life and where she can turn for en- 
lightenment of her problems. She will learn to rejoice that her lot is bound up with 
that of the common man, even while she accepts the responsibilities such a privilege 
brings. 

Whatever standards we demand, there will always be extraordinary geniuses who 
transcend the necessity for general rules. Our case work training should make us 
recognize such persons, accept them and follow their leadership. For the most part, 
however, social case workers will not spring full armored from the head of Jove. Most 
of us will need carefully planned educational advantages continuing not up to the time 
of taking a position in family case work, but as long as we live. So workers coming into 
the field from other professions must start at the bottom of the ladder, though their rise 
will undoubtedly be more rapid than that of the young college graduate. Whether a 
one-year course is sufficient to give the student the introductory application necessary 
for her apprenticeship is dependent on what the colleges can give in the way of prepara- 
tion. There is this to be considered, that when social work really establishes an educa- 
tional standard and when social workers stand firm for sound educational requirements, 
the training schools will be in a position not only to strengthen themselves but to de- 
mand certain preparation from the colleges. At present the incentive for the social 
worker interested in family case work to take her training seriously is weakened by the 
fact that family agencies recruit workers for apprentice training and, a more serious 
cause, because many workers have not that conception of family case work which 
makes training seem imperative. 

Requirements for leadership two hundred years ago.—Now if this seems an imposing 
array of minimum requirements, let me present to you historical proof that two hundred 
years ago requirements for leadership were also high, though I am sure that Jonathan 
Edwards would be thoroughly shocked at the idea of the ‘strong rods’’ of his sermon 
being spoken of in the feminine gender. What kind of leaders, he asks, may fitly be 
called ‘‘strong rods.’’ When they that stand in places of authority are men of strength 
of reason and largeness of understanding; when they have a genius for government, 
discerning those things wherein the public welfare or calamity consist, and the proper 
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means to promote the one and avoid the other; when they have a largeness of heart and 
a nobleness of disposition—are ashamed to nip and bite others—of a glorious strength 
and fortitude; when they are not afraid to do that which belongs to them as leaders, 
though they meet with great opposition and the spirits of men are greatly irritated 
thereby; when they have not only natural abilities but when their talents have been 
improved by study, learning, observation, and experience; when they have obtained a 
knowledge of men and things, a knowledge of human nature and the ways of accom- 
modating themselves to it so as most effectively to influence it for good purposes; when 
they know well the laws and constitution of their country and have likewise a knowledge 
of neighbor nations and states; when they have a spirit of resolution and activity to 
keep the wheels of government in proper motion and to cause judgment and justice to 
run down as a mighty stream—these are the things that contribute to the rendering of 
those that are in authority to be denominated “strong rods.” 

As we talk about standards for beginners, perhaps it is well to ask whether, after all, 
the most vital question is not really how older and more experienced workers are go- 
ing to help “ those beginning ’’—how share their lives, steadying the young vision with 
theirs, and strengthening their own vision with the fresh young life. One conviction I 
have, that the minimum standard, whatever it is, should be one pace higher than any 
worker can reach. It seems to me that “those beginning” family case work should 
enter with some “condition,” as the children say. So we shall never arrive but travel 
happily; so we shall not only grow in wisdom but wax strong in the spirit. 


STANDARDS FOR TEACHERS IN CASE WORK 
Henry W. Thurston, School of Social Work, New York 


It is evident that a discussion of this topic must center about three focal points: 
first, the required degree of technical efficiency as a teacher; second, the desired amount, 
variety, and quality of knowledge and experience of case work; third, the significance 
of the facts of unity and variety in case work itself. 

It may be helpful at the outset to state the objective to be held in mind in the 
teaching of case work. As I see this objective, it is primarily to help those being 
taught to a greater practical efficiency in social case-work service to other persons. If 
this is a true statement it is evident that the teacher will be successful to the degree 
that, during the teaching process, the student thinks of himself as in action, as making 
choices between alternatives presenting themselves in the lives of clients. In other 
words, whatever may be true of a correct standard of successful teaching in other fields 
we cannot accept as valid that the success in teaching case work can be measured by 
the degree of success which the student reaches in mere intellectual mastery of case- 
work processes in the abstract. It must be measured in terms of the growing efficiency 
of the student to influence human life for the better. 

A mediate object of teaching case work is, to be sure, to develop a mental mastery 
of the essential processes in such a technique. However, this mental mastery is impor- 
tant, not for its own sake, but merely to set the powers of the student free to serve 
another human being effectively. To do this he must be such a master of technique 
as to use it unconsciously under the stress of trying to help another person to meet 
difficult problems of his own life in the most effective way. First of all, then, the 
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primary emphasis in our statement of standards for teachers of case work must be 
laid upon the teaching ability of the teacher; second, the teacher of case work must 
herself have had successful experience as a case worker. The reason for placing teach- 
ing ability first is that only a good teacher can fructify the students into effective case- 
work activity, but of necessity a good teacher masters any subject before she tries to 
teach it. The reverse is not always true—a good case worker is under no inherent 
compulsion to be a good teacher of the science and art of case work. 

How then may a teacher get the necessary familiarity with case work? At least 
three answers to this question contend for recognition: by an intensive and prolonged 
experience in a single case-work agency; by such an experience in two or more case- 
work agencies in different fields; by first-hand experience in one or more case-work 
agencies followed by a continuous contact with and study of case-work processes and 
methods in a variety of agencies. 

Another way to state the question is this: Is it necessary that a successful teacher 
of case work should have had a definite kind, length, and intensity of experience as an 
employed case worker in any given kind of agency? Or, is it on the other hand, pos- 
sible that two or more persons may become successful teachers of case work whose actual 
employment as case workers have been of different lengths and in different kinds of 
case-work agencies? It seems to me that the correct answer to this question is given 
in a statement something like the following: it is far more important that the teacher 
should have acquired somewhere and somehow the habit and the skill of using the case- 
work method continuously in the solution of her own problems and in helping to solve 
the problems of the members of her own family, staff,and other persons whom she meets 
intimately than that she should have had an arbitrary amount and kind of experience 
in a particular kind of case-work agency. In short, the important question to ask 
regarding her mastery of case-work technique is, does she continuously use good case- 
work methods successfully? Is she constantly studying the case-work methods of dif- 
ferent agencies to become daily more familiar with the variety of human experience 
demanding case-work methods and more familiar with the successful applications of 
case-work methods to the solution of such human problems? If these last two ques- 
tions can be answered in the affirmative I think we have the right standard for measur- 
ing that mastery of case-work technique essential for a successful teacher. 

I am the more convinced of the soundness of this opinion from the fact that given 
a good teacher with such a progressive knowledge of case-work problems and tech- 
nique, a constantly accumulating body of fresh human experience will always be on 
hand to make the teaching process vivid and throbbing with life and interest, not only 
to the teacher but to the student. In passing, it may be helpful to point out that this 
process of keeping case-work material up to date does not always imply the use of case- 
work records of new people. Such up-to-dateness may in selected cases be obtained 
from family case records, or records of individuals through which the new experiences, 
especially of growing children, are followed from year to year like sequels to preceding 
chapters of novels. In this way it is possible to trace through a period of years the 
development of the same individual or individuals face to face with changing life prob- 
lems and under different conditions of opportunity and service from others. Although 
not confining myself to old cases which record new experiences, I have definitely chosen 
to use a group of five children left orphaned in 1909 and brought to my attention in 
1912, during the last ten years. One of these children was an infant and another one 
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three years of age when left orphaned. They were all placed in foster homes. The 
youngest child is, therefore, thirteen years of age at the present time and the two oldest 
only recently arrived at maturity. Each succeeding year of their experiences in foster 
homes and under the supervision of case-work agencies has brought therefore new and 
progressively illuminating chapters of experience for the use of my students. 

Thus far we have had in mind persons who are teaching social case work in schools 
of social work, or in other positions which require teaching service as their primary 
service. There remains the supplementary question which is of importance, perhaps, 
to a larger number of people at the present time than is the teaching of social work in 
the schools. I refer to the teaching of case work to the comparatively unskilled appren- 
tices that a great many, if not all, of our best case-work agencies are at present com- 
pelled to take on. What should be the standards of the teacher of case work to such 
apprentices? Can a person who is a good case worker herself be sure to succeed in 
taking on the job of teaching case work to such apprentices? Here again, it seems to 
me, the objective of the teacher of these apprentices ought to be clearly held in mind. 
One such objective might be merely to make a good routine worker with a fair amount 
of initiative in the case work of the particular agency employing such worker. An- 
other objective could be to develop this apprentice into an independent, resourceful, 
and elastic case worker who would be likely to succeed in a case-work job not only in 
the field where she is at nresent employed but in other fields. The exigencies of our 
work in terms of economy and money often seem to limit the teaching which can in 
practice be given to an apprentice to the first of these two objectives. Our question, 
then, in its simplest form resolves itself into this: Can a successful case worker in a 
given agency become a successful teacher of apprentices in case work with the work of 
that agency only primarily in mind? Is it not evident that even to answer this ques- 
tion in the affirmative the same primary emphasis upon the teaching ability of the case 
worker in question which was insisted upon at the outset of our paper must be insisted 
upon here, also? In other words, unless the successful case worker has also the teach- 
ing ability she can with only doubtful success teach case work, even of a limited sort, 
to the apprentice in question. Consequently, I cannot conceive of a case worker who 
becomes a teacher of case work to apprentices in a given agency remaining permanently 
satisfied with such a conception of her teaching job as will permit her to confine herself 
to the case-work records and the case-work facilities and relationships of the individual 
case-work agency in which she has gained her own experience. Indeed, it might almost 
be said that the more successfully she succeeds in teaching the case-work technique 
with eyes open to only one field for the application of case-work methods the less suc- 
cessful she will be, as time goes on, in teaching the true spirit and method even of that 
case-work process. In other words, even if the primary objective of a teacher of case 
work to apprentices in a given agency is to make them as efficient as possible in that 
agency she needs first to be a good teacher, and then, if she is a good teacher, she will 
be under an increasing inner compulsion to go beyond the letter and routine of the case 
work of that agency—to impart the living spirit of case work that can never be killed 
by the letter. 

I am well aware that there is a difference of opinion among social workers at the 
present time regarding the kinds of agencies which demand the full case-work technique. 
Personally, I believe that at least these agencies repeatedly demand for real success in 
their respective fields the full list of processes which go to make up what we have come 
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to call, for lack of a better name, case work: family welfare, child placement and super- 
vision, juvenile and adult probation, juvenile and adult parole, medical social service, 
psychiatric social service, visiting teaching. I do not see how any one of these agencies 
can enter into the full measure of opportunity before it without acquiring a mastery of 
case-work technique if it has not as yet acquired such mastery. It is only within the 
last five years that some of the workers in some of the fields mentioned have begun to 
think of themselves as case workers, and the time has not come when the workers in 
other fields are ready to admit the above-mentioned persons into the select group of 
case workers. I believe such self-consciousness and such social consciousness on the 
part of all workers in the fields mentioned is bound to grow. This growth will bring 
more rapidly than anything else I know the demand from workers in all case-work 
agencies for such a mastery of the technique and spirit of social case work by all who 
need to use it as will warrant its recognition as a profession. 

And this brings me to a brief consideration of the third focal point in this discus- 
sion, namely, to the significance to all case workers of the two fundamental facts of the 
inherent unity and diversity of the case work of different agencies. It seems to me 
that right now we are going through, as workers in our different and too much isolated 
fields of work with individuals, an experience similar to that described by Henry 
Drummond as common to scientific men previous to the acceptance of the hypothesis of 
evolution. In the words of Professor Drummond: 

Evolution has done for time what astronomy has done for space; as sublime to the reason as the 
science of the stars, as overpowering to the imagination, it has thrown the universe into a fresh perspective 
and given to the human mind a new dimension. Evolution involves not so much a change of opinion as a 
change in man’s whole view of the world and of life. It is not the statement of a mathematical proposition 
which men are called upon to declare true or false. It is a method of looking at nature. Science for 
centuries devoted itself to the cataloguing of facts and the discovery of laws. Each worker toiled in his 
own little place—the geologist in his quarry, the botanist in his garden, the biologist in his laboratory, the 
astronomer in his observatory, the historian in his library, the archaeologist in his museum. Suddenly 
these workers looked up; they spoke to one another; they had discovered a law; they whispered its name. 


It was evolution. Henceforth their work was one, science was one, and mind, which discovered the one- 
ness, was one.—A scent of Man. 


This seems to me an eloquent statement of fact relative to the experience of scien- 
tific men. No one could understand from Professor Drummond’s emphasis upon the 
oneness of the evolutionary process, and (by implication) from his emphasis on the 
unity in scientific method, that he was blind to the variations in the fields, to the pluses 
in data, and to the necessity for artistic selection of the different phases of scientific 
method the different scientists must at different times use in their different fields. No. 
What Professor Drummond does emphasize is a fundamental oneness of method in 
studying activities of diverse materials and forces in diverse fields. If Professor Drum- 
mond had gone on to define the standards for a good teacher of geology, biology, 
astronomy, etc., can there be any doubt that he would have insisted, not only upon 
skill as a teacher, but also upon such an understanding and presentation of the process 
of evolution, of the method of science, as would set the student of geology free and 
make him feel at home as he passed the threshold leading to each of the other sciences? 

To sum up our thought as a whole, I have tried to say that we must insist on these 
three standards for teachers of case work: first, a teaching ability that can induce in 
students a growing ability to act efficiently in the service of others; second, successfu! 
experience as a case worker in at least one successful case-work agency, supplemented 
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by a continuous practice of case-work methods in her own social life; third, as a neces- 
sary means to the first two abilities, a constant recognition by teachers of both of the 
oneness in fundamental method and the variety in application of this method to 
diverse problems of diverse persons under diverse conditions. 

In conclusion, may not all of us who are now working in comparative isolation from 
each other upon the absorbing task of each trying to understand the problems of differ- 
ent individuals in diverse circumstances, so as to help them the better to adjust them- 
selves to the realities of-life, now imitate the scientists? May not we, too, look up; 
speak to one another of our discovery of a new attitude and method of mind toward our 
fellow-men; recognize the oneness of those who have this attitude and henceforth 
work together in the unity of science and the versatility of art upon a perplexing variety 
of problems of human adjustment ? 


THE INDIVIDUALIZATION OF THE DIFFERENT MEMBERS 
OF THE FAMILY 


INDIVIDUALIZATION OF THE PARENT 
Stockton Raymond, General Secretary, Family Welfare Society, Boston 


Case work is individualization. It is based upon an understanding of personality. 
In dealing with an individual it is not enough merely to know about him. It is essen- 
tial to understand him. A picture of an individual in action is necessary, but no pic- 
ture portrays the real man which does not show each act in the light of mental and 
physical capacity, experience, ideals, and motives. 

The words “with deliberately premeditated malice aforethought” appear in the 
Massachusetts statute defining murder in the first degree. An accidental killing, a 
killing in self-defense, or a killing by a person without mental capacity, does not con- 
stitute an offense in the eyes of the law. The bare proof of the corpus delecti at law is 
not sufficient. Capacity and motive are considered in determining guilt or degree of 
guilt. Treatment in social work based entirely upon past performance is likely to be 
just as erroneous as a judgemnt of a criminal court reached without consideration of 
capacity, motive, and all the circumstances attending the overt act. 

There has been a reaction in recent years against investigation, due, perhaps, to 
the feeling that investigation often disclosed only past performance and was likely to 
lead to the judgment of the individual on that basis alone rather than upon the basis of 
his possibilities. Investigation, instead of being discounted, must be glorified. Not 
only must acts be known, but capacity, ideals, and motives, as well. Investigation 
must reveal, of course, the experiences of the individual, but more important, it must 
disclose his capacity, ideals, and motives. In this connection, it is worth while to 
remember that the individual himself is the best evidence of his personality. Investi- 
gation must yield an understanding of the client in the light of all the facts rather than 
merely an array of facts about him. Recently I read two case histories. One showed 
faithful effort to secure from outside sources all the facts about the client, but there was 
nothing to indicate that the worker really knew him. The second contained almost no 
facts from outside sources, but was full of first-hand information about the client’s 
appearance, views, and plans. Both these case histories were inadequate. The first 
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gave no picture of the client. It was all background. The second portrayed a vivid 
picture of the client, but the absence of background made the picture difficult to inter- 
pret. The process of individualization, being the attempt to understand personality, 
centers around the client. The tendency for the case worker to construct an imaginary 
individual to fit the facts secured from outside sources must be guarded against. Out- 
side information is indispensable, but each fact must be considered in relation to the 
client as well as in connection with all the other facts about him. 

Three words—relief, prevention, and promotion—express the changing emphasis 
in social case work. As long as relief was regarded as an end in itself the “applicant 
for charity” was sometimes branded as “worthy” or as a “fraud” or “fakir,”’ but little 
attention was given to his personality. The acceptance of prevention as one of the 
aims of social work led to greater consideration of the individual, but it remained for 
the more recent emphasis upon promotion to bring about general recognition of the vital 
importance of personality. 

Social case work, it seems to me, is the effort to promote opportunity and incentive 
for the development of the best capacity of the individual in relation to the family and 
the community. The family is the unit but each member of the family must be dealt 
with as an individual having definite privileges, duties, and responsibilities in relation 
to other members of the group. Assent to this definition of case work carries with it 
acceptance of the fundamental importance of individualizing each client. ‘To pro- 
mote”’ connotes the attempt to secure action by another. The promoter knows that 
individuals, being different, will not respond in the same way to the same stimulus. 
The promoter is most successful who best understands the persons with whom he deals 
and adapts his approach to the peculiar characteristics of each. An “opportunity” for 
one man may be a hardship for another, and an “incentive” for one may act as a deter- 
rent for another. So, also, each individual differs from every other in “capacity” and 
in his responsibilities toward his “family” and “community.” Case work is based upon 
individual differences and cannot be done successfully without an understanding of 
the capacity, experience, ideals and motives of each client. 

An individual is the result of his heredity and of every experience which he has 
encountered. The product—personality—is in constant process of modification, due to 
the continuous and ever changing circumstances and relationships which focus upon 
the individual. Intelligence and physical capacity, the natural resources of personality, 
may be developed or exploited according to the influences to which the individual is 
subjected and his response to them. In the process of individualization it is of the 
greatest importance to determine, through mental and physical tests, the intelligence 
and physical condition of the individual. If case work seeks to develop the “best 
capacity” of the individual the knowledge of capacity, both mental and physical, is a 
prerequisite to any plan of action. 

But under conditions of modern life good intelligence and sound physique do not 
necessarily insure the presence of such qualities as love, truth, honor, courage, kindli- 
ness, industry, generosity, honesty, duty, and responsibility. Thus, an individual may 
test “poor” in memory, yet because of a high sense of responsibility may forget fewer 
things in connection with his work than another having a better memory but less sense 
of responsibility. So, a man may have high intelligence and yet develop anti-social 
conduct. In the effort to understand personality—to individualize—these less tangible 
qualities must be given due consideration. They reveal personality to a far greater 
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degree than does an array of facts about past acts of the individual. These qualities of 
spirit, together with such instincts as appetite, sex, curiosity, fear, acquisitiveness, play, 
and competition are the forces which motivate the individual and must be understood 
in order to deal with him. 

Lucius E. Wilson, of the American City Bureau, says that in the growth of a city 
the spirit of its inhabitants counts for more than its natural resources. It is equally 
true that the spirit of an individual often counts for more than his native intelligence 
and physical powers. To illustrate: I once knew a man with good intelligence and 
splendid physique who was a candidate for a college football team. He was fast on his 
feet and could kick the ball in practice regularly from fifty to sixty yards, and yet ina 
contest he proved useless and did not make the team. In contrast to this man is 
another of whom I was told by a former Cornell coach. This young man was slight in 
build, lacking many of the physical qualifications which are generally supposed to be 
necessary for a football player. Through constant practice and by conscientiously 
following the advice of the coach, he eventually became a star player. In one game 
the Cornell team was pushed back to the shadow of its own goal posts. A long kick 
was necessary to save the day. Standing behind his own goal line, this young player 
received the pass from the center and kicked the ball farther than he had ever kicked it 
before in his life. Just as in football, something more than intelligence and a sound 
physique is necessary for the game of life. 

Spirit and ideals are closely related. The ideals of an individual are the roots of 
his spirit. They represent the progress of the individual, as a rational being, beyond 
the absolute control of blind instinct. The social case worker, conscious of the signifi- 
cance of ideals in the development of personality, must build upon the ideals of his 
client and infuse new ones as the occasion and opportunity arises. At the same time 
he must insist upon greater emphasis upon ideals in the education and training pro- 
vided in the home, at the school, and through the church. Ideals instilled through 
careful training may be proof against even the most adverse surroundings. It is equally 
true that the whole course of a life may be altered by the power of an ideal. Whether 
or not we like Billy Sunday and his methods it is a fact that he is able to reach men in 
such a way as to alter their conduct. This he does by gripping their minds with a vision 
of a future worth effort to attain. Billy Sunday knows that a strong motive is neces- 
sary to induce the effort necessary to change the habits of a lifetime. His success in 
dealing with men is due to his ability to instil ideals and to reach motives strong enough 
to bring about action in accordance with ideals. The social case worker, in the effort 
to promote opportunity and incentive for the development of the best capacity of the 
individual, must give more consideration to ideals and motives. The mind is the man. 
Any real understanding of the inner man—the personality—depends upon an undcr- 
standing of his mental processes. There is a constant conflict in every individual 
between his ideals and his baser desires. Physical, as well as mental elements, are 
involved, since they are reflected in the strength or weakness of the contending forces. 
The conflict is one of the motives, with victory on the side of those which, for the time 
at least, prove the strongest. The struggle is often decided by the introduction of new 
factors. The temptation of a man to take a pocketbook may be terminated by the 
appearance of the owner. A book, the advice of a friend, or almost any other incident, 
may prove to be the determining factor. If motives are understood it is often possible 
for the social worker to strengthen ideals or weaken opposing forces. Obviously, 
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individualization requires an understanding of the motives of the client, without which 
the social worker cannot hope to deal successfully with him. 

Dr. R. R. Reeder, years ago in his book How Three Hundred Children Live and 
Learn, explained the principle of motivation. He believed that any normal person will 
respond if the right incentive is provided. Dr. Reeder illustrates his principle by the 
following story: The children’s home at Hastings-on-Hudson was organized on the 
cottage plan. The children in each cottage, under the direction of the cottage mother, 
did most of the work, including washing and wiping the dishes and setting the table. 
In several of the cottages the children had become careless and many dishes were being 
broken. The problem was to find a motive which would insure greater care and pre- 
vent breakage. Dr. Reeder knew the pride of the children in the appearance of their 
cottages. He decided upon a definite quota of breakage for each cottage and told the 
children that all over that amount would be replaced by tinware, which they knew 
would spoil the appearance of the cottage, and, at the same time, be a badge of their 
carelessness. Breakage in excess of the quota ceased at once. A motive sufficient to 
insure care in the handling of the dishes had been found. 

The desire for success—for recognition—is one of the most compelling motives of 
men. Whiting Williams is authority for the statement that the promotion of a common 
laborer to be an oiler means vastly more to him than is represented by the increase in 
the compensation which he receives. Each man is fighting for his place in the sun. 
As long as he continues to fight success is possible. But sometimes a man quits fighting, 
and, accepting failure, asks to be supported in it. The first task of the social worker 
under such circumstances is to again arouse the fighting spirit. Fortunately, most 
everyone keeps on fighting until he thinks he is up against a stone wall. If a way 
through or around can be found he will make another effort. Social case work seeks to 
help the discouraged client to find a way to overcome his immediate difficulties in such 
a way as to promote the development of his personality. It is vastly better to pro- 
vide opportunity and incentive for the client to do things for himself than to do things 
for him, and, indeed, most of the things worth while cannot be done for others. Ifa 
man is sick he may be given the opportunity and incentive to get well but usually he 
and he only can do the things necessary in order to recover his health. Likewise, if a 
man is overweight he may be given the opportunity and incentive to reduce, but no 
one else can either diet or exercise for him. The social case worker should keep con- 
stantly in mind that his aim is to promote the development of personality. Petty 
details must be kept subordinate to that end. The client must be led to assume 
responsibility rather than be released from it. His native intelligence and physical 
resources must be conserved and developed, his experience known, and his ideals and 
motives understood, in order that opportunity and incentive may be provided which 
will promote the development of his best capacity in relation to his family and his 
community. 

The following case story shows how a social worker, understanding the personality 
of her client, helped him to regain his ideals and to strengthen them until they were able 
to win the struggle against selfish desires: 

When the family first came to the attention of the worker the man was drinking 
and failing to support his wife and four small children. The wife was ill, the children 
undernourished, and the older ones out of school for lack of clothes. The worker 
secured the usual information from the wife and followed up a number of outside clues. 
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It was soon established that the intemperance of the man was one of the big factors to 
be dealt with. Apparently of good intelligence and physical capacity, he had, in the 
early days of his married life, shown pride in and affection for his family, but, being 
thrown into the companionship of drinking men, he had allowed the habit to get the 
better of him. Persistence was required in order to arrange fora talk with him. This, 
however, was finally accomplished and the worker led him gradually to face the facts. 
She showed him how his conduct was affecting his wife and children and appealed to his 
pride and to his affection for his family. The man talked but little, and the worker 
was not sure what had been accomplished by the interview. The next day, however, 
he sought her at the office and talked unreservedly with her. He said that the night 
before, after the interview with the worker, he had gone home and had seen the facts in 
their true light for the first time in several years. He understood how his conduct was 
affecting his wife and children. He could see himself almost as a murderer, for he real- 
ized that his wife’s physical condition was the result of his neglect. He saw, too, 
that he was to blame for the condition of the children and for the older ones being 
kept out of school. He acknowledged that drink was the real cause of the difficulty, 
but declared that from that time on he intended to do his part by his wife and children 
and that he was ready to prove by his conduct that he cared for them. Having faced 
the facts squarely, the man was ready to do what he could to remedy the situation. 
The family lived in a license community but in a local option state. The social worker 
and the man finally agreed that the best plan would be for him to find work at his regu- 
lar employment in a no-license community. This would take him away from his pres- 
ent companionships and from the constant temptation to drink. He agreed to send all 
his wages home except the part absolutely necessary for his expenses, and the social 
worker promised to see to it that the wife and children had the medical care they 
required, and the help and encouragement they needed in making a new start. The 
wife entered enthusiastically into the plan. She had faith that it would work and was 
willing to do her part. Through the help of the family agency in a no-license town the 
man found a good job, and sent the major part of his wages home to his family. After 
three months, during which the man kept straight and the conditoin of the wife and 
children was greatly improved, the family was reunited in the community where he 
was working. The social worker still hears from both the man and woman, who aré 
now respected members of the community in which they live. The experiment was no 
doubt a dangerous one, but the worker counted upon the man’s intelligence, upon his 
real affection foghis family, and upon his being away from the temptations and associa- 
tions which had caused his downfall. In this case it was possible to provide oppor- 
tunity and to arouse motives which were sufficient to bring about determined effort to 
overcome difficulties. 

In the individualization of the parent, then, the social worker must make sure to 
know him as well as about him. To individualize requires a knowledge of heredity and 
past experience, but it is equally important to understand his ideals and motives. 
Only as the social worker individualizes the inner man, in the light of an understanding 
of his mental and physical capacity, past experiences, ideals, and motives, is it possible 
effectively to provide opportunity and incentive for the promotion of his best capacity 
in relation to his family and community. 
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INDIVIDUALIZATION OF THE CHILD 


Mrs. May H. Harding, Secretary, Commitiee for Service Relief, 
Bureau of Charities, Brooklyn 


The problem that serious people are grappling with all over the world today is how 
to replace the wastage by war of young idealists, talented and vigorous of mind and 
character, when the present generation of young people from whom these élite should 
be developed seem in active conflict with most of the formative and cultural influences. 
This is a period of unrest and shifting standards. It has produced both the Bolshevik 
and the flapper. Many books, pamphlets, and editorials are being written about the 
conflict between the child and the home; the child versus the state, the church, and the 
school. The tangled relationships between the child and its environment are more and 
more focusing the attention and compelling the diagnosis of the worker in the home, and 
in straightening their tangles she is learning that the best straightener is the best 

The interplay in the life of the child of factors like health, heredity, family life, the 
school, the religious influences, and the general character of the neighborhood create 
results which in their force, variety, beauty, and menace can only be symbolized by the 
sea itself. The psychologist and the pedagogue, the anthopologist and the psychi- 
atrist, have been making voyages of discovery on this sea for the past two decades. 
They have demonstrated that the life of the child largely epitomizes the life of the race. 
But, just as to the instructed intelligence the welter of the waves is governed by tides 
and prevailing winds and navigated by reckonings based on the science of the stars, yet 
may be successfully challenged only by the resourceful and experienced mariner, so 
while our scholars are charting all these aspects of child life, revealing to us so much 
unexpected richness and interest and forging new instruments for coping withal, none 
the less the vital thing for the case worker, as for the sailor, is the art of finding one’s 
way about, of intuitively sensing dangers and of resolute, courageous action when 
necessary. One of the most difficult phases of this art is to develop a technique that 
can discern value and foster individuality in the child. Our laws, customs, education 
and institutions find their chief function and reason for being in bringing to its finest 
flower this wonderful growth and in harmonizing its claims and needs with the larger 
groups of which it forms a part, that is, the family, the nation, and the race. The 
chief responsibility and burden, of course, in this matter must be borne by the state, 
the church, the school, the press, and other institutions through which the pressure of 
public opinion and our degree of culture is exerted, and in actual practice the function 
of the case worker is the perception of maladjustments between the child and these 
influences, and the devising and execution of remedial measures. 

For the maladjustment that is due to lack of physical well-being, economic dis- 
tress, obvious mental disease or defect, the case worker has already laboriously worked 
out a fairly successful technique. But the more subtle and baffling antagonisms and 
infirmities of will in the household and the need of sensing finer differences and develop- 
ing higher possibilities are taxing our resources of insight, tact, and ingenuity to the 
utmost. But as the psychoanalyist has taught us that a hair may show where a lion 
is hid, so we are finding that we obtain surprising results through simple things. A 
deserted woman who came to us for assistance probably never realized that a little 
simple dressmaking and muscular action carried over from the gymnasium to the home 
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in the process of individualizing her thirteen-year-old daughter were the things that 
reorganized her pride and her household out of the mess of limp disorder from which 
her husband fled. Even less did she realize that these simple things were the means 
of healing an actively growing antagonism between herself and the girl. The poor 
woman was stout as well as deserted, very stout, but she was well and should have been 
useful. She, however, felt herself unwieldy and feared herself grotesque. The pos- 
sibilities of ridicule together with a demonstrated lazy strain made her refuse to go out 
to work and she had been parking herself and her family on a society for about two 
years. The daughter, named Undine, resembled her in build. Dressed as the child 
always was in cast-off, ill-fitting clothing, this natural disadvantage was magnified, 
and she bid fair to rapidly become the gross, unkempt, drifting replica of her mother. 
A worker with practical imagination took hold. She saw in the monotonous company 
of mother and daughter that each was constantly flicking the other’s Freudian complex 
on the raw. The daughter was a picture of the mother’s past, and the mother was the 
promise of the daughter’s future. Some simple, decently fitting clothing was made 
specially for the girl. She was put in the company of a sympathetic worker in a gym- 
nasium. Habits of muscular action which were taught in the gymnasium were trans- 
lated into the activities of the home, where before this the girl had done nothing but 
complain. Food habits were gone into thoroughly with the child from the point of view 
of complexion and her naturally pretty hair was used as an incentive for pride and 
personal hygiene. Soon the home and the child began to assume a different aspect and 
one of the first signs of interest which the mother showed in a new and better standard 
was the desire to go out to work so that Undine might have a suitable new hat to 
match the new dresses and start going to church on Sundays looking as well as the other 
girls on the block. 

It was a simple adjustment but adroitly directed and a big step ahead of the nega- 
tive beginnings of our thinking about children in the home. At first we thought of 
them pretty much as a playwright thinks of his subsidiary characters, important 
because they built up knowledge about his protagonist. The children were good 
sources of information about the parents’ habits of mind and indications of character. 
Individually they were numbers or names on the face cards which had to be budgeted 
for. When they had obvious mental or physical defects these were treated because the 
family could not get going again unless the liabilities were as far as possible cleared up. 

At this stage there was no attempt to treat the child individually along the lines of 
recreation or other outside interests. Many bright little children in the case histories 
of the period interpreted so well, kept the family budget, and piloted the older and 
younger members to clinics, milk stations, etc., so effectively, that the mechanism of 
“developing contacts” was set in motion for them more or less haphazardly. In one 
case a bright, little girl interpreter was soon found to be no longer translating what her 
mother said but was glibly putting words into her mouth, shouldering her aside, and 
directing family destinies, while the poor, old-fashioned mother felt lost in the hands of 
so much smart and contemptuous efficiency. Fortunately the case worker, who had 
this case in charge had learned the workable philosophy of that old cardinal of the 
fifteenth century, who said, ‘“The real danger in life is not in making mistakes but in 
clinging to them after they are known to be mistakes.’’ With the flexibility born of 
working at an art where there is little funded wisdom, this worker scrapped the child’s 
outside contacts and began a re-individualization, which reckoned with her tempera- 
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mental leanings and fused her back into the best traditions of her racial stock. Care- 
fully considered reading was planned which subtly awakened her pride in Polish 
accomplishment in art and civilization. The help of a maternal cousin, successfully 
American and up-to-date and yet with much of the Old World savor in her home life, 
was used to bridge the gap between Sophie and her mother. The choice of the girl’s 
first position when she got to working age carried through the idea by deliberately 
subjecting a naturally domineering personality to a consideration of others’ needs and 
weaknesses. She was put in a hospital where she arranged the trays and helped plan 
for the diets of convalescent mothers and children. There was a pretty rigorous 
routine at the hospital and Sophie was glad to get back to her own home week ends. 
She began to appreciate what her mother was accomplishing, with many handicaps, in 
keeping the younger children healthy and clean and the home an inviting place to come 
to. This building up of Sophie’s ideas of home-making and care for those about her 
seems to have been a real attempt to individualize a girl for marriage and child care in 
the home. Gradually case after case like Sophie’s started family workers making 
deductions, and so our funded wisdom was added to, with the axiom that it is not 
individualizing a child just to get him recreation, or occupation, or more education, but 
that at least as many discriminating choices because of temperament, aptitudes, and 
possibilities are necessary here as in the choosing of the right kind and material and 
usefulness of clothes for him to wear. No case worker ever buys clothing indiscrimi- 
nately—it is considered too costly a mistake. 

I said before that like playwrights we used to treat the child as a secondary char- 
acter, but live children unlike characters in a play refuse to stay put in the background 
of a family problem. They are more and more emerging, not as liabilities, but with the 
assets of their forward-looking hopes and aims. When these hopes and aims, compli- 
cated by the normal crises of adolescence are obstructed by conditions in the family life, 
our utmost skill is demanded. 

The case worker is welcoming this new claim of the child for two reasons. First, 
because it so often brings about the real understanding of, and suggests treatment for, 
the family problem. And second, because it so often produces a dynamic force which 
gives the family a new orientation. Mere lightening of burden does not make a suc- 
cessful family. The father, who through illness or some crisis, comes to us and is 
helped to have the way cleared for a new start by receiving individualized treatment for 
his difficulties must often be taught that his child has claims above and outside the old 
groove. The ideal of overlapping generations working on together toward a higher 
standard of living, is not that of the unadjusted father in our foreign families. A 
rapid forcing of his children into the earliest and most remunerative employment so that 
he may spend his days without further work, may accumulate property here, or go back 
to the old country is a situation familiar to us. Such a father sees his child in only one 
relationship and has no conception of the conflict going on within the boy to harmonize 
the limitations, the rigidity, and the pressure of his own life with the more gracious 
lives and opportunities of those he meets at school and in other community activities. 
In bringing to him an understanding of his boy’s needs and hopes, the case worker 
meets many rebufis. 

A parent used to the autocracy of the peasant tradition, whose very language in 
some instances contains no word to signify home in the sense of an expression of person- 
ality, or a meeting place for activities other than those of the mere mechanism of eating 
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and sleeping, must be taught that the city streets, unlike the sunny countryside, do not 
provide the needed growing ground for young lives. When the worker suggests the 
needed adjustment, the father often regards her with something akin to the spirit of 
resentment that animated the old couplet, “Things have come to a terrible pass when 
a man can’t wallop his own jackass.” But the family case worker knows better than 
most people the costly outgrowth of the old idea that because men are of the same blood 
they are necessarily best fitted to understand and help each other. She has a keen 
sense of the frightful attrition of personality when youth is constantly subjected to the 
whims, claims, and tyrannies of older people in the crowded space of small tenement 
rooms. She continues to back up the child’s affirmative claims for better living con- 
ditions and for larger opportunities, by organizing to their fullest possibility the per- 
sonality resources within the family and the community resources, not only along lines 
of activity, but possibly of solitude, detachment, and complete freedom from prodding 
adult interference. There is so much regimentation of working, thinking, and playing 
in these days that it is well to remember that for “a complete apprenticeship to life, 
youth needs repose, leisure, legends, idealization, humanism, if it is to enter the king- 
dom of man well equipped for a man’s high work in the world.” 

When family case workers meet together nowadays there is much discussion as to 
methods and technique in meeting the claims of the normal child. We hear questions 
like, “Shall there be automatically a thorough health, mental, and intelligence test, 
made of every child under care?”” We had best go slowly here; it is so easy to allow 
an automatic bit of technique to take the place of a careful and painstaking analysis 
of temperament, character, and environmental conditions. 

Without such analysis the examination of the expert, be he physician, psychologist, 
or vocational advisor, is worth very little indeed. Things like a knowledge of the child 
at home in the evening, the physical aspect of the neighborhood at night, the number 
of hours and kind of sleep he gets, the amount of time given to and the place of preparing 
lessons for school, the number of hours spent in actual play, and the use of the absolute 
scale as well as the relative in measuring progress and ability not only in school work 
but in the progress of any special talent and in the development of a sense of family 
responsibility, these should precede in the case worker’s thought the more formal and 
technical examinations of the specialist. As Kirkpatrick says, “Those who are looking 
for rules to be mechnaically applied in dealing with children will be disappointed, but 
those who are already studying children individually in the light of common sense and 
their own experience with them may be greatly aided by the broader truths that are 
being formulated by science.” 

The building up of background information for the specialist and the interpreting 
and harmonizing his suggestions with the home life and parental attitude is more and 
more recognized as the task of the family case worker. Her intimate and varied ap- 
proach, together with her already developed technique in getting her information make 
her more and more called upon by the special individualizers of the child outside the 
home. She finds too that her intensive study of the child is more and more to be reck- 
oned with as the basis for any understanding of the family and that it cannot be con- 
sidered as something to be taken up when she has the time to get round toit. Neither, 
however, should it be the development of a single child in a family through a special 
talent fostered at the expense of the family feeling or irrespective of the family’s partici- 
pation. These are two extremes of viewpoint which came to me from case workers in 
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answer to my request for material for this paper. The worker’s rule of action for the 
special talent which lifts the child out of his environment, must always be one of cau- 
tion in order to avoid the possibility of dis-service to the family and disaster to the 
child. It is always well too to remember that though the family light be dim, it is 
steady and more likely to be better than the brilliant flashes of some lofty vision. 

We have come, you see, from the question of individualized adjustment to the 
vastly more difficult one of individualized development. It is easy enough to say that 
where there is an authentic talent the worker should leave nothing untried to bring it to 
its fullest flower. But how can we know that the gift is authentic? The boy who fancies 
himself, or whom the worker may fancy, as the rare case, may in truth be the not unusual 
case of a boy suffering from the terrible malady of becoming sixteen years old. | 
remember vividly the case of a great, hulking Polish boy in an allowance family who 
conceived the idea that he wanted to be a surgeon. It seemed absurd to the worker, he 
was so clumsy and slow in movement and mind but she was concientious and fearful 
of nipping a budding genius, so she got one of her doctor friends to take him in his office 
and size him up. /‘retty soon the boy came back and said he guessed he would have 
to work too long and too hard before he had money enough to get married if he were a 
doctor, so he’d try being a chauffeur instead. 

Some years ago a young Italian boy was taken by a worker to see the Tony Sarg 
marionettes. After a little time it developed that he had been inspired to execute some 
original ideas of his own in marionette effects and stage lighting. These seemed to the 
worker very clever and she immediately jumped to the conclusion that she had dis- 
covered another Gordon Cray, or Joseph Urban. A quick shift from the factory to 
mise en scéne was contemplated but the worker was persuaded to try the thing out 
avocationally for a little while. It was soon demonstrated that though the boy had an 
extremely gifted appreciation of line and mass and lighting he had almost no color 
sense, and so would have been a complete failure. This worker now finds herself com- 
mitted to the conclusion that it will be safer to regard the apparently exceptional child 
as having a quality which should bring him relief and absorption from his work without 
possibly destroying him for it, until our technique or the tests of the psychologist can 
give us a more definite knowledge about special capabilities. Perhaps this conclusion 
is not so narrow. Experience shows that a vital and robust talent will soon run away 
with any attempt to keep it an avocation, if it really is in the vocational class. 

It is given to few of us to really express ourselves in our work, and apparently in 
actual practice even many of the vocationally guided children must perform routine 
work in an increasingly mechanistic age, but some self-expression is necessary to all, 
and without being a “‘lyric reformer’’ I cannot but feel that a real individualization of 
the child should early spot opportunity to give avocational counsel, so that something 
more worth while will develop for spare time activities than the vulgarizing movie or 
the poolroom. And it should be remembered that in any wholesome activity there is 
the prehaliity. cf o.Jong clenpling Wk Pen nesinngeinn,enaceutnte bnewtndge of which 
it is so necessary for the case worker to have. 

The idea of individualizing the child by the family case worker is so relatively new 
and the effect so far-reaching that nothing but a few generalities are possible. We 
must gradually work out a philosophy and a technique. The need for quality in the 
world today, however, is a tremendous challenge to the worker who knows intimately 
so many children and who can so directly affect them. For anyone who undertakes 
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this delicate task, I would principally urge the advantage of a sympathetic comprehen- 
sion of the child’s family background and his heritage of racial and religious cultures, 
devotions, and animosities, with their outcropping potencies for good or evil. Even 
the most saliently different individual is after all as Anatole France says, “‘Already so 
old when he is born.” 


THE USE OF VOLUNTEERS IN RURAL SOCIAL WORK 
Josephine Brown, General Secretary, Dakota County Welfare Association, Minnesota 


Dakota County covers 600 square miles and lies directly south of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. The cities of South and West St. Paul, so tiny that they would probably pass as 
villages in the East, contain together 9,000 of the 29,000 persons in the county. The 
remaining 20,000 are divided among even smaller towns, villages of less than 500, and 
farms averaging 120 acres. 

Outside of South St. Paul which has grown up around two enormous cegilen plants 
and which presents with its twenty-five or more different nationalities and its twin evils 
of moonshine and immorality the critical problems of a one-industry city, the county is 
a typical Middle Western community. Its population is composed of second and third 
generation Germans and Scandinavians. Farming is diversified and the towns and 
villages with their few factories and flour mills are largely trading centers for the farmer. 
In spite of a diversion of interest which comes from close proximity to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, the county possesses a consciousness of its own which was recognized and 
used when the social forces in the community were organized on their present basis. 

Prior to February, 1919, when the United Charities of St. Paul opened a district 
office in South St. Paul, social work in the county was limited to a Red Cross Public 
Health Nurse and an ineffective humane society which later died a natural death. 
The United Charities district office with one trained worker confined its activities to 
South St. Paul until June, 1920, when the Dakota County Child Welfare Board was 
organized by the Children’s Bureau of the State Board of Control, and part of the 
time of the secretary was loaned to the new board. After that time the activities of 
the district office covered the county, a visitor and later a Ford car were added to the 
staff, and the number of cases grew in a year from 30 to 150 per month. Many of 
these were rural family cases which had come to the secretary’s attention in the course 
of her work for the Child Welfare Board. This meant that the district office was 
already doing rural family work through the county when the time came in September, 
1921, for a long anticipated reorganization which should place the South St. Paul office 
on an independent basis. It was therefore not surprising that the steering committee of 
the new association felt strongly their responsibility to the county as a whole and made 
their plans with this in view. In March, 1921, the American Red Cross had opened a 
health center in South St. Paul with the understanding that local people would take 
over its support at the end of a year. Assuming this responsibility also the new 
Dakota County Welfare Association was organized to do both family and health work 
on a county wide basis. This included responsibility for the county nurse and for the 
rural clinics of the Minnesota Public Health Association. 

This picture would not be complete, in fact it never would have existed had it not 
been for the service given by volunteers. To them too much credit cannot be given 
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for their patience, insight, and hard work. They have created the organization, it 
belongs to them, on them depends its future, and it is from experience gained in working 
with these people that the following points regarding the use of volunteers in rural socia| 
work are offered for discussion. 

In an attempt to analyze the part volunteers have played so far in this field, one is 
struck with what seems at first a startling difference between the rural situation and 
that in a large city. 

The city worker today enters a field where case-work precedent is already estab- 
lished. Her work is carefully defined and she follows well-marked lines of procedure 
in selecting and putting to work volunteers whether on committees or in more persona! 
kinds of service. With varying degrees of success the volunteer fits into the office of 
the case-working agency, gives certain hours to the work and receives a more or less 
definite course of instruction. The trained worker who has been accustomed to working 
with volunteers in this fashion will do well when she enters the rural field to dispossess 
her mind of all preconceived ideas on the subject. If she does not know before she 
begins her county work she will soon learn that her status here is quite different from 
that of the case worker in town. There the volunteer while desirable was optional. 
In the country the volunteer is a necessity. In town the volunteer is on trial. In the 
country it is the social worker who is in that equivocal position. The city volunteer 
usually works in a district far from her own home and learns both method and facts 
regarding her case from the trained worker and the case record, but in the country the 
same trained worker may find that the volunteer has been a neighbor of her client for 
thirty years and knows more about his family history and present situation than the 
average social worker could unearth about a city family in a month. Often this 
information is accompanied by a definite theory of treatment which the neighborhood 
may have employed for years on that particular family, and at this point the social 
worker needs an open mind, a degree of humility heretofore unknown, and tact in 
abundance. She must realize that the case by right of long acquaintance and treat- 
ment belongs to the volunteer, not to her. She is welcomed as an adviser, not as a 
dictator, and it is her privilege to sift the salient points from the mass of information, 
tactfully suggest other lines of investigation, and later direct the discussion of the case 
to the point where the volunteer will herself make a reasonable diagnosis and possibly 
plan the very treatmerit the social worker had in mind. 

Such a volunteer may become either a great help or a decided hindrance, depending 
largely on the skill of the social worker in handling each situation as it arises. If she is 
a true apostle of the family case-work method, she will be ready to apply this method 
to the individual volunteer, to abandon in emergencies her most precious theories. and 
to have great patience with the farmer’s slowly moving mind, for she will see that the 
volunteer is bound to serve in the country as she should in the city, as the leaven of her 
community, and if carefully taught will prove the means by which a firm foundation for 
future work will be laid. One antagonized volunteer, however, can do untold damage, 
so closely knit is the rural population in business, in politics, and by intermarriage. 

Valuable, however, as this education is to the volunteers themselves and to the 
community as a whole, the rural social worker soon realizes that the contribution made 
thereby to her own education is the most surprising part of the whole process. While 
she has probably come to her rural work with some understanding of life on a farm, 
with more or less definite information about crops, live stock, markets, the effects o/ 
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weather on the farmer’s income, and the political structure of a rural community, the 
more detailed information regarding loca] people and conditions which is so necessary 
to every step in rural community organization and case work alike must come to her 
from her volunteers. 

The training of volunteers is necessarily of the most informal kind. A first call in 
the company of the social worker is useful as a demonstration, but she will be surprised 
to find that the volunteers will often outstrip her in understanding the situation. The 
most untechnical terms are necessary as is also deference to the volunteer’s opinion 
whenever possible. By far the most important part of this informal training has been 
through personal interviews for the volunteers have largely been key people with social 
vision who would naturally be sought out in the course of a general educational cam- 
paign. They have included teachers, the county superintendent of schools, judges, 
members of federated clubs, church and sunshine societies, parent-teachers associations, 
welfare association board members, two county commissioners, bank cashiers, farmers, 
housewives, neighbors, and even relatives of clients, and nearly all of these are men and 
women of middle age. 

Boards and committees have a very important place in rural work. As in the city 
the board charged with financial responsibility is inclined to put case work in second 
place, but it has been interesting to note that the more rural the community from which 
a board member comes, the more interest he shows in family work, and especially does 
he want to know how much of it is being done in his own locality. 

One of the strongest arguments in favor of the individual approach to the rural 
volunteer is found in the situation created when several of them are somewhat artifi- 
cially and entirely officially brought together as a case committee. A sense of official 
responsibility seems sufficiently oppressive to inhibit spontaneous participation with the 
result that when faced with a case problem the committee turns to the secretary and 
says in chorus ‘“‘ You know—do whatever you think best.’”” Almost every effort made 
to put the members of a case conference to work on the cases which come before their 
conference and with which they have no close point of contact has been a flat failure. 
These same members, however, have done excellent and enthusiastic work on cases in 
which they have had some special interest, for example, because they were neighbors, 
employers, or teachers of those they are helping. And from this fact the alert social 
worker learns one more application of the case-work method to the volunteer, namely 
that when a real point of contact is found and a normal impulse stirred, the interest 
aroused invariably results in action and a-far higher grade of work. As the committee 
members gain confidence in themselves and a better understanding of the ends toward 
which they are working, the feeling of inhibition in the committee meeting wears off 
and much difficulty of this kind may always be avoided if the members have been tried 
out on individual case work before they are put on the committee. Care has been 
taken not to add to the constraint existing in such a gathering by withholding names of 
clients. Confidences are closely kept and that bane of the rural community—gossip— 
has been scrupulously avoided. 

Many times the person referring a case has been turned into a volunteer by the 
right kind of suggestion as to possible lines of investigation before the case is actually 
taken up by the social worker herself, especially where the suspicious attitude toward 
an outsider, so often encountered in rural communities, requires that the way of the 
social worker be paved by the volunteer. Or the possible antagonism of an entire 
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community may be forestalled by the strategic use of a key person in such an investiga- 
tion. 

There is always the volunteer who is afraid to interfere or who for various reasons 
does not want the client “to know that she knows.” Denominational jealousy, also, 
suddenly thrusts itself upon the innocent social worker’s attention. 

Volunteers have not yet been asked to make original investigations. A board 
member may telephone late in the afternoon from a town twenty miles away to report 
a new family who are destitute. He is asked to find out the number and ages of the 
members of the family, their immediate needs, and their religion, and to secure from 
the proper church society or from the county commissioner emergency relief until the 
social worker can get there. On the other hand such definite tasks as finding employ- 
ment for the girl with delinquent tendencies, befriending her in a neighborly fashion, 
and placing children in temporary homes have been performed with great success, or 
an employer or other person of some standing in the community will often be willing 
to use his influence, step in at the psychological moment and admonish the neglectful 
father of a delinquent girl and encourage a man who is trying to stop drinking moon- 
shine. 

Each volunteer will serve as a nucleus in his locality for committee work of what- 
ever kind is needed. That keen interest has been aroused seems certain and where 
interest is real and actual work has been done by the volunteer, financial support ought 
to follow. It is earnestly hoped that through this use of the volunteer in its rural dis- 
tricts, Dakota County will learn the value and methods of case work and come to regard 
its Welfare Association as chiefly concerned with those all important adjustments which 
have as their objects the welfare of both the individual and the community. 


RURAL SOCIAL WORK IN SCIOTO COUNTY, OHIO 


Virginia Wing, Director of Public Information, American Red Cross, Washington 
(Formerly of the Lake Division) 


Scioto County, Ohio, has been selected for consideration in this paper because the 
rural social work being done there through the Red Cross is rather distinctive. Scioto 
is one of the hilly, rural counties located in southern Ohio. This county is fairly 
representative of large sections of our country. The soil varies in fertility from the 
highly productive river bottoms and rich lowlands to the extremely poor shale soil in 
the hilly sections. Certain portions of the county are blessed with paved roads, while 
in many parts of it one is compelled to ford the creeks lengthwise in traveling from 
point to point. 

It is always noticeable that the quality of the people in rural districts varies directly 
with the quality of the soil. The less thrifty tend to gravitate to the cheaper and less 
desirable land from the better soil in neighboring sections because they can get posses- 
sion of small tracts with little effort and can live among neighbors who are content 
with few advantages and little exertion. Likewise, those who are born in such sections 
and find themselves endowed with more ambition than the average tend to move away, 
leaving the thriftless ones as a residue. To a large degree, therefore, it may be said 
that as is the soil so are the people. 
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Besides having this natural condition to contend with, Scioto County has an addi- 
tional force operating which tends to increase the number of improvident families, 
namely, the constant stream of people without industrial or general education coming 
in from the mountain counties of adjacent states. Although many of these people seek 
work in Portsmouth which is a manufacturing center, most of them prefer to dwell in 
the rural sections even though they work in the city. 

The individualism characteristic of rural people is specially pronounced in these 
mountain folks who have been spoken of as super-rural. Added to this the fact that 
they are more or less transient, they become very difficult to assimilate. In most 
instances, they dwell in small shacks and eke out a very miserable existence. Shut in 
by hills with very limited means of transportation and communication and often im- 
passable creeks to contend with, it is not surprising that illiteracy and disease should 
run rampant. The amount of illiteracy in the county is somewhat indicated by the 
fact that more than 6 per cent of the men and 5 per cent of the women who apply for 
marriage license cannot so much as sign their name. Little systematic attempt had 
been made to render any real social service to rural people of Scioto County before this 
task was undertaken by the Red Cross in 1918. The country churches, for the most 
part, are served by non-resident pastors. The schools were found to be far below the 
standards of the city of Portsmouth. The poor-relief officers and regular county offi- 
cers made no special contact with families except in cases of delinquency. 

The Red Cross Chapter through its soldier work began to visit many rural families 
because of their connection with the war, rather than because of any delinquent tend- 
ency. It was inevitable that many needy civilian cases fell under the observation of 
the local worker. These visits soon revealed indications of widespread social disorder 
among large groups of country people. So pronounced was this that the chapter under- 
took a rather careful study of living conditions throughout the county. To make this 
possible, it was found necessary to organize groups of carefully selected volunteers in 
each of the seventeen townships. That the right people might be enlisted, prominent 
politicians of both parties were consulted and asked to mention the name of the lead- 
ing citizen in each township. They frequently mentioned the same person. These 
key people were then approached and asked to give the name of a leading doctor, 
minister, school principal, business man, and an influential woman in their communities. 
These people were then induced to become a local committee of volunteers, ready to 
undertake a variety of service in their township. Securing these committees and 
instilling into them the ideals of service, together with the necessary technique was no 
easy task, but, finally, after weeks of tireless labor, the feat was accomplished, and the 
committee of five or more responsible people was organized to assist in the social work 
in each township. After repeated conferences and extensive coaching, the committees 
were ready to begin operations under the direction of the energetic secretary of the chap- 
ter who had had some training and experience in social work. The first task assigned 
to these committees was a stupendousone. They were to secure visitors to every home 
in their respective territories who were to tactfully suggest that the work of the Red 
Cross did not cease with the signing of the Armistice, and that its peace program in 
Scioto County would include a special war on two “i’s” and two “t’s,” namely, illiter- 
acy, illegitimacy, trachoma, and tuberculosis. The interest and support of each family 
was sought in this undertaking. Incidentally, each visitor was asked to jot down on 
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leaving the number of persons in the home, number of rooms, the modern conveniences 
noted, source of water supply, newspapers and magazines taken, and what diseases or 
physical defects were noticeable. After getting all these slips from their visitors, the 
committees of five were asked to fill out a questionnaire summing up the conditions and 
turning them into the office with one question answered, What is the greatest need in 
your township? Representatives of each of these seventeen committees were then 
invited to a luncheon in Portsmouth to meet the executive committee of the chapter. 
As a result, the chapter decided to extend its service to include civilian families and to 
purchase two Fords for travel, to employ a trained nurse for school inspection, a Junior 
Red Cross secretary, a visiting housekeeper, in addition to the executive secretary, and 
to launch the strongest possible program to meet the needs revealed by this preliminary 
study. 

A trachoma survey was the first big undertaking. The State Board of Health 
sent a federal doctor in uniform and a state doctor to examine the eyes of all the school 
children, These doctors and the Red Cross worker in the Ford Sedan traveled over 
rocks, hills, and dales until the eyes of all the school children of the county were in- 
spected. The results as totaled were: 


* County Schools | Examined | Trachoma | Percentage 
Tn o ctand cere dacemnniie IIs 5,262 149 3.4 
Ca aaS Nase, Doone 14 5,313 30 5 
| RS SE 129 10.577 179 1.6 


It is significant to note that trachoma was practically seven times as prevalent among 
the country children as among those of the city, and it might be remarked here that 
wherever comparative studies have been made, it is found that the percentage of physi- 
cal defects of every kind among children runs very much higher in rural sections than 
in cities. 

That was a most enlightening survey along many lines besides trachoma. Of 
the one hundred and forty-nine who were found to be affected with the disease, 60 per 
cent were brought to Portsmouth with the aid of the township committees and operated 
upon at the dispensary. ‘Aid of committees” is mentioned because of their kindness 
and generosity in offering and using auto and other transportation means, and for their 
loyalty in their support of the idea, and their correction of any false impressions made. 
The last report showed 132 cases operated upon. 

During these days many defective children were seen—hare-lipped ones, deaf, 
nearsighted, feebleminded, under nourished—but one unfailing thing was noted, that 
a moral defective was always possessed of one or more physical defects, and one physica! 
defect was often accompanied by another. In this early stage of the work, because 
parents and children were so ready to misunderstand, the nurse who did the school 
inspection was often accompanied by the junior secretary who gave health talks and 
drills to the children who would become so enthused in singing songs, planning flower 
gardens or “swat the fly” campaigns that they did not care if the nurse did look down 
their throats, though occasionally a dash was made for the door and out a youngster 
would run, yelling, ‘‘ My paw said I was to come home if you tried to look at me.” One 
parent said the doctors had told her that her children had eye disease, ‘‘so she wasn’t 
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lettin’ the doctors cut on her children, and she wasn’t lettin’ the schools ruin their 
eyes, she was just keepin’ them out of school so their eyes would be taken keer of.” 
One of the township trustees admitted that his son could not see unless he held his 
book right against his face, but said he had gotten him a pair of glasses at the ten cent 
store, and when he got old enough to take care of them he would get him a better pair. 
A father reported that he had four children and that since his wife had died, the nine- 
year-old daughter could go to school one week, and the ten-year-old one the folllowing 
week, but that both could not go all the time because one of them had to stay home and 
prepare dinner for the one who went to school and take care of the seven- and five- 
year-old children. A twelve-year-old youngster was promised some clothing if she 
would attend school regularly. She got the clothes, but still her absence was reported 
by the teacher. Investigation showed that her older brother who had been sent home 
from work on account of smallpox had slept at home in the one and only bed he owned, 
with this sister, his wife, his two-year-old child and a two-month-old baby. So all now 
had the disease. 

The Director of the Child Welfare Committee of the Ohio State Department of 
Health sent school questionnaires to the Woman’s City Club of Portsmouth which she 
asked them to fill out, grading the schools and yards as to their conditions and giving 
recommendations. In the rural sections these were filled out by the Red Cross workers, 
or local people selected by them, and a discussion of conditions found was held at a 
community meeting later. Only one jacket stove per hundred was found, and the 
toilet conditions were deplorable. The drinking water was often quite difficult to get, 
few schools having water near the building. Attendance was poor, such as forty-one 
enrolled and fifteen present; twenty-one enrolled, five present, etc. 

Ofttimes children were sent to school insufficiently fed. Many a home was visited 
where tiny youngsters were found with a hunk of cold mush in their hands, and the 
invitation was received to “Pull up your cheer, and set to,” to a meal of soggy biscuit 
dough cooked in a skillet after being made of flour and water with no shortening or 
baking powder, fried cabbage, soggy beans and sour blackberries. Nine times out of 
ten was this same meal put before the family case worker with the remark that, “ Beans 
is awful fillin’, and I’m sure you can eat onct what we eats all through the year.” The 
records showed many defects in the children examined at school by the nurse. While 
the number of defective teeth was the largest item, tonsilar and adenoid troubles were 
close seconds. Many children were found who would be permanently handicapped 
unless in some way the parents could be persuaded to allow them to have medical care. 

The Hempstead Academy of Physicians was visited and there the consent of all of 
its forty-five members was obtained to give one child per month free medical or surgical 
care. The Dental Board was visited, and all its members agreed to give one hour a 
month to such children as were referred by the Red Cross workers, after due investiga- 
tion, that could not otherwise secure dental care. In this way, numerous children have 
been cured of handicaps, 135 have been operated on for trachoma, 103 have had their 
tonsils and adenoids removed, hare-lipped children have been operated on, and crippled 
ones have been helped. Many adults have also received treatment. As fast as a bed 
is available at a tubercular sanatorium, a patient is sent to be placed in it. 

No case is handled without a home investigation being made, a history card filled 
out, an effort toward raising home standards put forth, and on day sheet and in the 
files a record kept of all steps taken in the case. 
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Believing that education is the main channel to the permanent correction of such 
ills, all available educational facilities were employed. One of the most effective was 
found to be the community sing. The purpose of these “Sings” was principally a 
“get together,” that the local people might know each other better and think and plan 
co-operatively through the medium of this form of recreation. In the afternoon games 
were played until it became too dark, then the lights of the machines were focused on 
music charts, made on painter’s oil cloth, painted with black letters and rolled on a 
stick. Songs selected were choruses principally of popular and patriotic music. Read- 
ings, solos, and speeches varied the community singing and instructed the crowds which 
always gathered. Those who went from the city to furnish the program were educated 
in the peace program work of the Red Cross as well as those who heard it. Not less 
than 250 persons in the space of three months volunteered either to be on such a program 
as a reader, speaker, or musician, or to be a play leader, teaching such games as volley 
ball, quoits, basket-ball, or ring games, or to be a driver of an automobile. Ninety- 
three of such community sings and play days have been held in the county. Among 
these volunteer workers were the five or more committee members of each of the seven- 
teen townships, all of the doctors and dentists of the city and county, many lawyers 
who served as notaries, dozens of prominent speakers of every profession, musicians, 
readers, play leaders, automobile owners, makers of surgical dressings for the clinics 
held each Tuesday, and the servers in the production department making or remaking 
hundreds of garments. 

That the organization has been effective is evidenced first, by the fact that a great 
volume of work is being carried on by the assistants, though the executive secretary 
has now been away for seven months; second, folks who once ignorantly refused care, 
now ask for it; third, attitudes have changed from antagonistic to appreciative, favors 
being frequently brought to the office. Those who are too poor to even purchase their 


own clothing have said, ““We’ll save a dollar for the Red Cross because we can’t do 
without it.” 


DIVISION V—INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


SOCIAL STANDARDS FOR INDUSTRY 
REVIEW AND FORECAST 
Owen R. Lovejoy, General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee, New York 


Ten years ago a committee on standards of living and labor presented to the 
National Conference of Social Work a ser*es of recommendations as an outline of social 
standards for industry, a group of standards under which it was believed a nation might 
hope to live and prosper without imposing injustice or sapping the vitality of any of 
her children. 

The realization of these standards seemed reasonably simple at that time. We 
had asked only for a national extension of conditions already existing in fragmentary 
samples here and there. We recalled the traditional definition of America as the coun- 
try where we are always repeating our mistakes only on a larger scale. It was our 
belief that this could be changed and America could become a country where we have 
the courage and sense to repeat our successful experiments only on a larger scale. We 
did not ask much, we studiously avoided flights into the realm of idealism, and stub- 
bornly kept our feet on the ground. No demand was made for luxuries for those whose 
labor produces our wealth. We did not ask for the sharing of our rapidly amassing 
fortunes; for the housing of our population in palaces; for the tender and carefree easing 
of old age into a happy peaceful twilight earned by years of hard and fruitful toil. 
But we did claim—and proved the claim—that a country whose resources had scarcely 
been touched, whose creative genius had already topped the world’s record and revolu- 
tionized the processes of industry, could afford to be nationally decent. 

First, specifically we called upon the people whose history was yet largely to be 
written, to guarantee either by the laws of the various states or if necessary by federal 
act a minimum wage that should secure a living to all industrial workers and we spe- 
cifically defined a living wage. 

Second, we demanded the adoption of an eight-hour day, and a six-day week for 
all workers and the prohibition of night work to all minors. 

Third, we demanded an investigation by the federal government of all industries 
with a view to establishing minimum standards of safety and health including the pro- 
hibition of the manufacturing of poisonous articles dangerous to the life of the worker, 
wherever harmless substitutes were possible; the regulations of employment of women 
and minors according to hazard; and systems of standardization inspection. 

Fourth, we demanded the right to a home free from extortionate taxation and from 
the invasion of industrial manufacture; a home for every family. 

Fifth, we demanded the prohibition from wage-earning occupations of all children 
under sixteen years of age; reasonable regulation of conditions of employment of 
women; and social care of the unemployable. 
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Sixth and finally, we demanded some effective system of compensation to industria| 
workers for industrial accidents, involuntary unemployment, disease, sickness, invalid- 
ity, and old age. 

This was a humble enough program in all conscience. It was a plan outlining an 
organization of industry on a national scale and on a business basis. It was at once 
endorsed by some of America’s most clear-visioned and far-sighted business men as 
well as numerous groups of workers. It enjoyed almost immediate adoption by a 
political group fused in a fire of social progressiveness and was made the slogan of a 
campaign which cut through the barriers of old political tradition, trampled cheerfully 
on old political parties and for a time seemed to promise a reorganization of government 
administration and local practice. 

It is not for us to attempt to analyze the complex cause of its early collapse as a 
political enterprise. Perhaps the long-honored tradition that the purpose of franchise 
in America is the achievement of party victory rather than the realization of vital 
principles, had something to do with the withdrawal of one after another of these stand- 
ard bearers and their being sucked again into one or the other of the old “orthodox” 
groups that have so long lived upon their past and kept the bulk of our people divided 
on high sounding but imaginary issues. We merely record the fact. We leave the 
dead to rest in peace. But the principles for which we then stood have not died and 
we have courage to believe cannot die until they have served their mission and lifted 
us to new levels of achievement and opened new vistas of opportunity. We shall hear 
directly from those who have been actively enlisted in an attempt to realize these 
standards, what progress—or retrogression—the past decade has brought. Let us not 
forget that we have just passed through the most significant and dramatic decade in our 
history if not indeed in the story of human life. The forces at work have been both 
integrating and disintegrating. 

Among the events which stand out in bold relief and need to be viewed as historic 
perspective will view them we must mention the following: 

The world has passed through its most stupendous test of dominion by trial of 
battle. An irreparable sacrifice of human life has been laid on the altar of the ancient 
god of war, by the ruthless hand of imperial ambition. National boundaries have been 
wiped out and drawn anew. Empires that were deemed invulnerable have been shat- 
tered and from their fragments new states have been born. The glory of kings has 
departed and a sick world has begun to register its vote against another international 
deluge of blood. Political sages who fanned the flame of hatred from the safe distance 
of the editorial room, the pulpit, the diplomatic star chamber, and the parliamentary 
sanctuary of old men have been answered by the youth from the field who declare they 
have had enough. The reasonable demand is being voiced that those who vote for 
human slaughter should henceforth vote from the trenches and not from the rear. This 
is not to say a victory of peace has been won. As yet there is no guaranty that the 
world cannot again be fooled into an even greater conflagration. The ancients stil 
rule in the halls of council. Diplomacy is still as secret and sinister as ever. A so- 
called peace has been projected by the same group that made a mess of the fraternity of 
nations. War to end war is already regarded as a gruesome joke and the stakes o! 
diplomacy are still the rich but primitive political regions of the earth. 

In all this we have played and still play a prominent part. A part dictated to some 
extent by politics, by ambition, cupidity, and timorous patriotism. Those who dare 
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affirm the fundamental principles of democracy, the right to freedom of thought, are 
still regarded with suspicion. The creation of a machinery of destruction for earth, 
sea, and air more terrible than any yet devised goes on apace. Gigantic appropriations 
are being voted for imperial projects beyond the dreams of any nation in history. The 
poor are being bled by burdens of taxation to foot the bills. Almost the entire levy 
of federal taxation is for the support of our military and naval establishments. We 
are still innocent enough to trust our political leaders and the lords of the market place. 
But we venture to believe that enough of common sense and enough of courage are 
generating not only among our humble populace but also among the leaders of business 
enterprise, to take successful issue in the near future and permit coming generations to 
look back upon this decade as the birthday of a new world. 

This seems apparent not only in America, but in Egypt and Palestine and Ireland, 
in Czecho Slovakia, in Poland, in Russia, in China and India, and among the Latin 
peoples of the Western world. 

During this period certain radical departures have been developed among our own 
people. We have seen the emergence into political existence of half of our population— 
perhaps the better half. Henceforth the women of our nation must be reckoned with 
in facing our national destinies. A rebirth of democracy and a new faith in community 
initiative have taken place. 

We have seen the most successful business enterprise, perhaps the most gigantic— 
the business of coining profit from the appetites of weak men—put under the ban. The 
astute business interests of the country have already begun to record their approval of 
the destruction of an institution which was both the lying-in ward of the intemperate 
and the rendezvous of the political trickster. Itis already beginning to appear that the 
problem of the family, as viewed by the social worker, is simplified by the purchase of 
clothing and food instead of stimulants, and while it is too early to record sweeping con- 
clusions, relief agencies do not hesitate to testify that a trend toward national sobriety 
is marked and full of promise. And this in spite of widespread lawlessness due in part, 
no doubt, to what many regard as a too drastic application of the law itself. 

The housing of the people, once regarded as the hobby of social reformers, is becom- 
ing the recognized duty of a self-respecting nation, and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce is an example of those agencies that have espoused the cause as a matter of 
business. This is not to say the problem has been solved. We are not so sanguine. 
But the charity organization society and the settlement worker and the district nurse 
no longer carry the burden alone. The recognition of a national duty to see that people 
have a decent place to live is the first essential to a solution of the problem. 

We have seen serious attention given to the problem of a living wage, not its reali- 
zation but practical attempts to find out how it can be written into the program of indus- 
trial enterprise as a substantial asset of prosperity, not a liability against it. In state 
after state attempts are being made to fix a minimum below which industry shall not 
be allowed to enlist the efforts of human beings. The problem is complicated and the 
necessity for standards more urgent than ever by the tremendous increase in the number 
of women entering industry. 

We have seen an epidemic of unemployment. Men able-bodied and eager have 
walked our streets and ridden our bumpers in search of work. We halt and stagger in 
grappling with the problem but at least we no longer ignore it. We have nailed a card 
on our front door announcing that the infection is in the home, and that is something. 
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Confession precedes correction and the labor-atories of industry are busy isolating 
the germ of enforced idleness to find the cure. 

We have passed or perhaps are still passing through a tragic financial panic but we 
no longer regard this as an act of God. We acknowledge our own responsibility and 
that is the necessary prelude to a serious attempt to avert such disasters in the future. 

We have seen child labor lifted from the debates of the woman’s club and the pro- 
test of the poets and set forth as a national responsibility. A whole people recognizes 
that the system injures, not so much the children involved, as the nation itself. It is a 
game in which everyone loses. Efforts to cure the evil have commanded the attention 
of our national lawmakers and two abortive efforts have been made to administer a 
national treatment. Where such unanimity of opinion is generated one would be 
bound to see that the work will not be abandoned until every child shall be privileged to 
realize what our orators have so long and so vacantly claimed for him, the right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. And we shall achieve this even if its realization 
should scrap one of our most valued political traditions. 

We shall all learn in detail what progress has been made in any of these fields of 
socialendeavor. We shall hear from those well qualified to speak on the basis of personal 
experience. We shall see also wherein we have failed; we shall be humbled by the 
meagerness of our accomplishment and goaded to a quickened endeavor. But the 
conviction that man, being alive is bound to grow makes us hold to declare that in spite 
of the reactionary forces which still bind us to the past and the self-interest that still 
works to disintegrate we are headed forward and we shall see or at least pass on to pos- 
terity the possibility of seeing how a nation can actually house and feed and clothe 
itself without destroying any of its people or any other people in the process. 


THE HOUSING SITUATION 


John Ihlder, Manager, Civic Development Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington 


There is a very real difference between the housing situation, or rather our approach 
to it, today and that at the time of the Cleveland Conference when a discussion similar 
to this was directed by Mr. Lovejoy. 

At that time we were just taking our third step in housing work. We had begun 
by seeking to reform the tenements of the poor. The logic of necessity compelled us 
to the second step of regulating all multi-family houses whether inhabited by rich or 
poor. Inasmuch as we began with tenements we were practically forced to carry the 
word with us when we invaded the apartment house districts and secured for their 
denizens also the benefits of a “reasonable” amount of light and ventilation. The 
third step, now long since fully and firmly taken, was when we followed our poorly 
housed fellow-citizens into every type of habitation and sought to safeguard them. 
Then the word tenement lost its magic for, except in New England, it was popularly 
applied only to multi-family dwellings of rather unsavory character. So while it might 
be stretched, and rather effectively stretched, to include high-priced apartment build- 
ings which provided the newest of modern sanitary equipment but fell below legal 
requirements for old-fashioned sun and air, it could not stand the strain of covering all 
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dwellings. Consequently “tenement house reform” has gone and in its place we have 
“better housing.” 

Under this slogan we made very creditable progress in improving housing condi- 
tions up to the outbreak of the world-war. And during the last year or two of this 
period we began our fourth step, a step which, after the interruption of the war, we are 
now completing. We devised or adopted and adapted zoning. 

The step from tenement house reform to housing betterment was a very real one. 
It not only widened the field many times, but it quite changed our attitude toward 
certain things which had become accepted as axioms. Tenement house legislation had 
made a breach in the citadel of “Every man’s house is his castle,” erected centuries ago 
and in the Old World to protect the commoner against the tyranny of king and noble 
and maintained long after its real purpose was ended as a stronghold from which private 
greed launched attacks upon the public welfare. But the breach was not wide. Hous- 
ing betterment captured the citadel and exacted terms according to which the castle 
cannot be constructed or maintained in a manner hostile to the public interest. 

But housing betterment still dealt with houses individually. It set up standards 
which apply to each individual house in the community. These standards necessarily 
are low because they must take in every dwelling without exception. Something more 
was needed, and zoning supplied the something more. 

Zoning again marked a very real step forward, for it not only applies to large num- 
bers of dwellings in terms of the districts they occupy, instead of house by house, but 
it also establishes the right of a community to divide itself into different classes of dis- 
tricts and make different regulations for each class. This was something that housing 
betterment never attempted and as a result it could secure no better standards in new, 
undeveloped sections of a city than were practicable in the oldest and most densely 
built sections. Zoning then has opened a new avenue of progress and so made our pace 
faster than was possible under old conditions. Moreover one of the three divisions of 
zoning regulation, area, deals with the fundamental of good housing, i.e., adequate open 
space about the dwelling. And as zoning may apply different standards in different 
classes of districts, it can and does secure far more nearly adequate open spaces in the 
as yet unspoiled districts than housing could. The second of the three divisions of 
zoning regulation, height, is of only second importance to housing. Housing, by 
imposing minimum standards for light, air, sanitation, and maintenance, has an appreci- 
able effect in encouraging the erection of one-family dwellings rather than multi-family 
dwellings. Height regulations under zoning, supplementing area regulations, still 
further encourages the one-family house. Even the third division of zoning regulation, 
use, is proving of very direct and practical assistance to housing by protecting residence 
districts against business and industry and so stabilizing the value of investment in 
good housing property. 

Zoning, coming as it did just before the war, was providentially opportune. The 
New York zoning ordinance attracted national attention and many other cities ap- 
pointed committees or commissions to show them how they might share in the promised 
benefits. Then came the war and temporarily housing slid back, far down the hard 
road it had climbed. Except for the bright spots around the federal government’s 
war-worker villages, it was a time of general gloom during which housing workers had to 
struggle as best they might to retain some part of what they had gained. The construc- 
tion of new houses sank to an unprecedentedly small number and people were forced to 
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accept what accommodations they could. Repairs and maintenance charges almost 
disappeared from the account books of owners. So when we emerged from the war we 
were underhoused as we had not been since the years immediately following the Civil 
War, and a large proportion of our houses were in a very run-down condition. 

Because of the shortage of dwellings and the increased cost of building and repairs, 
rents and sales prices rose. Everyone looked forward to the end of the war as immedi- 
ately ushering in a period of normalcy with a great increase of house construction to 
make good the shortage and a consequent lowering of rents and sales prices. What 
everyone expects is very likely to take place—for a short time, until it runs into eco- 
nomic facts which have been disregarded in formulating the expectation. We knew 
there was a great shortage and that house prices were high according to pre-war levels. 
But we did not take into account the many other shortages all of which had a bearing on 
house building. We started off gaily in the spring of 1919 to make up for preceding 
years. Then suddenly we hesitated, then we paused, then we slumped. Prices instead 
of declining, rose and kept rising to the peak of 1920. Instead of making good on the 
housing shortage of 1917 and 1918, we added to it in 1919, 1920, and 1921. Only during 
this year of 1922 is there prospect that we shall build more new dwellings than are 
necessary to care for the current increase of need, i.e., begin to cut down on the accumu- 
lated shortage. 

Of course, the situation is not the same in all American cities. In some the short- 
age never has been as great as it has been in others. In some building operations have 
gone ahead more steadily than they have in others. The shortage for the country as a 
whole is today estimated as somewhat over two and half years’ production. In some 
cities the shortage is estimated at nearly four years. In others, at approximately one 
and a half years, or even less. This means that many thousands of American families 
are still living in cramped quarters, well-to-do families as well as poor. More signifi- 
cant, it means that a considerable proportion of these families are becoming accus- 
tomed to this cramped living, accepting it as normal. I have heard of an admiral of our 
navy who with his wife and two sisters occupies three rooms in an expensive apartment 
house and has his meals prepared on an ingenious little electric stove in the hall, of a 
comparatively well-to-do woman who occupies one room and bath and has her laundry 
washed in the bathroom. When one goes from such people to the poor, he finds the old 
overcrowding accentuated and insanitary conditions worse than they were before the 
war. 

Up to the fall of 1921 or the beginning of 1922 housing conditions, as already 
intimated, were, with one very important exception, growing worse. Now, however, 
the tide has turned and though we cannot expect house building to continue long at its 
present speed, we may hope that it will continue to exceed current increase of need and 
so gradually reduce the shortage. Coincidentally we may expect that building prices 
will come down, not steadily—just at present they are rising from the lower level of the 
winter—but with occasional flats and ascents. This means that we may hope for 
dwellings produced and sold at smaller cost and so put within the means of a constantly 
larger proportion of the people until the day comes when the old procession is once more 
started from poorer houses to better houses and so make available to families of small 
means the old but adequate houses that are still habitable. At present there is a hiatus 
between the expensive houses under construction and the dwellings of the unskilled 
wageearner. At present and for some years in the future, so far as we can foresee, there 
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will be little or no building of new dwellings, at least in the East, for unskilled wage 
earners. 

Desire for such dwellings is likely to expose us to an insidious danger: the attempt 
to cheapen construction by diminishing the space put at a family’s disposal or by en- 
couraging shoddy construction. We must stand firmly for good minimum standards in 
house building, adequate size of rooms and number of rooms, adequate open spaces, 
honest construction, even though this prolongs the overcrowding of existing houses. 
With these standards maintained we shall gradually bring prices down through more 
efficient operation until we have enough good houses for all. The short cut of shoddy 
construction which has been and still is to a lesser degree, one of our greatest menaces. 
promises to offer earlier relief, but at a cost which our children and grandchildren will 
not pay. The short cut of diminished space has amply proved its fallacy in tenements 
of New York. Its ultimate results will be higher rents for a population so crowded 
together that it cannot live, but will merely exist. 

The important exception to the backward process which ceased and became prog- 
ress only a few months ago, is the extension of zoning regulation in the United States. 
Begun just before the war, zoning gripped our imagination and as soon as peace returned 
American cities began to apply it. Today some sixty cities have or are drafting zoning 
regulations. Because of these zoning regulations they are keeping in their residence 
districts the open spaces which are the fundamental of good housing. Zoning is to 
housing an ally who has delivered a very effective flank attack at a time when frontal 
attacks were practically impossible. Now, however, conditions are changing and it is 
possible that frontal attacks will soon again become practicable. 


PROGRESS IN STANDARDS OF CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION 


Raymond G. Fuller, Director of Publicity, National Child 
Labor Committee, New York 


The committee on Standards of Living and Labor of the National Conference of 
Social Work, in 1912 included in its report the following standards relating to child 
labor: first, prohibition of all wage earning occupations for children under sixteen years; 
second,no minor under eighteen years to be employed in any dangerous occupations or in 
occupations which involve danger through fellow-workmen, or require use of explosives, 
poisonous gases, or other injurious ingredients; third, night work entirely probibited for 
minors; fourth,an eight-hour day and six-day week for minors; fifth, factory production 
to be carried on in factories, this, of course, meaning the elimination of tenement home- 
work, in which child labor plays so large a part. 

None of these standards, in so sweeping a form, has been reached in the statutes of 
any state. They were, and still are, pretty high standards, measured from the stand- 
point of accomplishment. Nevertheless, in the last ten years, there have been great 
gains in the direction in which they point. Moreover, though the Committee on 
Standards of Living and Labor did not attempt a comprehensive statement of child 
labor standards, it may still be appropriate to say that great progress has been made 
since 1912 in the extension and improvement of child labor standards as standards. In 
that year the Uniform Child Labor Law was presented to the public. The principle 
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followed in drafting it was to embody in the text the best provisions contained in the 
existing child labor laws of the several states. The draft law prohibited the employ- 
ment of children under fourteen years in factories, stores, etc. This provision, as to 
factories was found at that time in the laws of twenty-one states. It is now found in all 
but three states, which are not industrial states, and one of which has a fourteen-year 
age minimum for girls and a twelve-year age minimum for boys. Only two states went 
above a fourteen-year age minimum for common industrial employment; now the list 
includes eight states, two of which prohibit employment under sixteen in “all gainful 
occupations,” with exceptions, while two prohibit under sixteen in specified occupations, 
including industrial employment. 

The Uniform Law prohibited the employment of children under sixteen in occupa- 
tions dangerous to life or limb, or injurious to health or morals, and under eighteen in 
certain extra-hazardous occupations. These provisions, which we cannot describe in 
detail, except to say that work in mines came under the sixteen-year age requirement, 
were based on various provisions found in the laws of twenty-one different states. 
Nearly all the states now recognize, by special provisions, the extra-hazardous and in- 
jurious occupations. The draft law of 1912 empowered the board of health to add to 
the list of such occupations. It is one of the significant advances in ten years of child 
labor legislation that administrative bodies, boards, bureaus, commissions, have been 
clothed with power in a growing number of states to extend and supplement the statu- 
tory provisions by special orders. In a dozen states today some administrative body 
has more or less extensive powers of this sort. 

The Uniform Law called for an eight-hour day and forty-eight hour week and 
prohibited night work for boys under sixteen and girls under eighteen. A child, before 
going to work, was required to satisfy the permit-issuing officer that he was in good 
health and had reached a normal development for his age. The educational require- 
ment was ability to read and legibly write simple sentences in the English language, 
with attendance at school for a full time during the preceding year. There were other 
provisions in the Uniform Law, but those we have mentioned will suffice to show, in a 
general way, what it was thought reasonable to ask for immediately in child labor legis- 
lation ten years ago. It would be interesting to compare the set of standards which the 
Uniform Law represented with the standards adopted by the Children’s Bureau Con- 
ference in rgrg, but that is not possible within the limits of this paper. 

Accomplishment in respect of hour and night-work provisions in state laws has 
been remarkable. The number of states limiting the industrial work of children to 
eight hours a day has more than doubled until now there are thirty-four. All but four 
states now have some prohibition of night work, an increase of six, but the greater gain 
is in the extent of application of this provision in most of the states. Nineteen states, 
ten more than in 1912, prohibit night work in all gainful occupations covered by the law. 
States having some educational requirement for going to work have increased in num- 
ber, and the requirement itself has been raised in many states. Every state now has 
some educational minimum. Ten years ago five had none. Fewer than half the states 
ten years ago made any requirement as to physical fitness. All but nine do this at 
present, though the determination of physical fitness is still left, in a large proportion 
of the states, to the permit-issuing officer. A mandatory examination by a physician 
was included in the laws of only six states ten yearsago. The number is now nineteen. 
It ought to be forty-eight, with one more for the District of Columbia. 
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Striking advance may be shown by reference to the record of West Virginia and of 
Alabama. West Virginia has substituted for an age limit of twelve years for stores and 
fourteen for factories and mines, an age limit of fourteen for gainful occupations gener- 
ally (agriculture and domestic service excepted) and sixteen for mines. West Virginia 
ten years ago, or for that matter three years ago, had no hour provision whatever; now 
it has an eight-hour day and forty-eight hour week for children under sixteen in all 
gainful occupations, with the exception of agriculture and domestic service. A cer- 
tificate of physical fitness from a school physician or public health officer is now required, 
and a child must go to school until he is sixteen unless he has completed the sixth grade 
and otherwise qualified for working papers. A continuation school and a mothers’ 
pension law have been passed. 

Alabama, which ten years ago had a twelve-year age minimum for mills, factories, 
and mines, now says fourteen for all gainful occupations, with the usual exceptions, 
agriculture and domestic service. The age requirement for work in mines has been 
raised to sixteen. The sixty-hour week under fourteen in mills, factories, and mines, 
has given way to an eight-hour day and forty-eight-hour week for children under six- 
teen in all gainful occupations. A physician’s certificate of physical fitness is now 
demanded. School attendance is now required not fora paltry eight weeks a year from 
twelve years of age to sixteen, but for the entire school year from eight to sixteen. A 
child cannot leave school before he is sixteen to go to work unless he has completed the 
elementary course. A street-trades provision, with age limits of twelve for boys and 
eighteen for girls, has been adopted. But the greatest achievement of Alabama is in 
the field of administration, with the creation and operation of its Department of Child 
Welfare and its correlated supervision in that department of the state’s child welfare 
work. Administration is the key to effective child protection. 

No set of standards, however useful as a guide or a goal, or as a measuring stick, 
is in itself entitled to the distinction either of infallibility or of finality. Standards are 
subject to revision with the increase of actual experience and of applicable knowledge. 
For instance, chronological age as the basis of minimum-age provisions in the statutes 
is quite illogical, except, of course as a present necessity, which makes it logical again. 
Chronological age measures none of the things that enter into the question of whether a 
given child should be allowed to go to work. It does not measure his physical fitness, 
or education, or mental attitude, or the rightness of his prospective job. When we can 
measure these things as they ought to be measured, we shall have little or no use for 
chronological age in standards or in statutes, though we shall have need more than ever 
for trained administrators. 

Today, in discussing child labor standards, greater emphasis is being placed on what 
may be called service standards, to distinguish them from prohibitory age, hour, and 
night-work standards. We have in mind such services as health service, vocational 
guidance, and poor relief. These come within the scope of child labor legislation, which 
involves other than child labor laws as such. The function of child labor legislation is 
not only to limit and prohibit, but also to give children the best possible preparation 
for a working life, whenever it may begin, and to give them all possible protection after 
they have entered employment. Moreover, child labor legislation, in the broad sense, 
deals not only with child labor, but with the substitutes for child labor, particularly 
schooling, play, and suitable children’s work. As childhood merges little by little into 
manhood and womanhood, so child labor legislation should be joined without break to 
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labor legislation for adults. It is all a matter of continuous social service, legislative 


social service, from before the beginning until after the end of the actual working life 
of individuals. 


RELATION OF RECENT SUPREME COURT DECISIONS TO LABOR 
UNIONS AND INDUSTRIAL LEGISLATION 


Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D., Director, Department of Social Action, 
National Catholic Welfare Council, Washington 


The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, declaring unconstitutiona] 
the federal child labor law, has no direct bearing on trade unions. Child workers are 
not organized, nor are they likely to become organized. Adult labor unions have sub- 
stantially the same interest in the decision as other groups in the community that 
earnestly desire the abolition of child labor. The interest of all these associations is 
manifested in efforts for child labor legislation. 

The immediate effect of this decision on industrial legislation should be an 
increase of activity for the purpose of securing better child labor laws both from the 
states and from the national government. These two objects are not mutually opposed. 
Since national legislation can come only as a result of an amendment to the federal con- 
stitution, there will be a considerable interval for agitation directed toward the enact- 
ment of better state laws. And this agitation can be so conducted as to strengthen 
rather than weaken the efforts for federal legislation. It is quite improbable that the 
method of state legislation alone will suffice to raise the child labor standards in those 
sections of the country which are now deplorably backward. Indeed, if the friends of 
better child labor legislation were compelled to choose between state action and federal 
action they ought to decide in favor of the latter. This course would have two advan- 
tages: first, it would in all probability achieve the desired end earlier than state ac- 
tion; second, it would bring about uniformity throughout all the states at least as 
regards minimum standards. 

The proposal for a federal amendment should be so formulated as not to interfere 
with the enactment of higher standards by any of the states, nor to prevent any other 
form of supplementary and co-operative state action. Therefore the amendment 
should be stated in terms of a minimum. For example: “Congress shall have power 
to establish minimum standards and conditions of employment for all persons under the 
age of eighteen years.” 

A wider question which the child labor decision places before the friends of indus- 
trial legislation is whether they ought not to strive for a federal amendment which 
would give Congress the power to set up minimum standards for all wage earners, adults 
as well as children, men as well as women. Every intelligent student of labor condi- 
tions and of our industrial life generally realizes that these matters should be regulated 
by the national government rather than by the states. There were two reasons why 
the men who drew up the federal constitution did not confer such power upon Congress. 
The first was their general desire of strengthening the local governments rather than 
the central government. The second and probably the stronger consideration in their 
minds was that in their day industries were local. Neither labor conditions nor any 
other condition of an industry in one state affected in any important way similar indus- 
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tries in other states. The first spinning mill was not set up in the United States until 
1790. There were no railroads, and there was practically no competition among manu- 
facturers in different states. Whatever industrial regulation was necessary could be 
exercised by the state governments. The one possibility that did exist of industrial 
discrimination by one state against another was forestalled by the article in the con- 
stitution which empowers Congress to regulate interstate commerce. 

In our time all the important manufacturers of any one state are placed in 
competition with the manufacturers of other states. Therefore they are affected 
directly and considerably by the regulation imposed by other states upon their com- 
petitors. In other words, labor legislation and industrial regulation generally are 
matters which affect the people of more than one state. Hence they should be uniform, 
and such uniformity can be obtained only through national statutes. If I could have 
my way I should like to see an amendment to the federal constitution adopted in some 
such terms as the following: ‘‘Congress shall have power to establish minimum stand- 
ards and conditions of employment for all employees in all industries as regards hours, 
wages, and other working conditions.” 

That part of the Supreme Court’s decision in the Coronado case which declares 
labor unions to be suable, even though not incorporated, is obviously of profound 
interest tothe unions. The opposition of labor organizations to incorporation has prob- 
ably been due more to fear of attack upon their funds than to all other causes combined. 
Now we have the decision of the court that this dreaded result can be produced without 
incorporation. It would seem, therefore, that no good reason remains for continued 
opposition to incorporation on the part of labor leaders. 

Indeed, this policy was never defensible on fundamental grounds. A labor union 
is a moral body. This means that it is capable of doing things which its members 
could not accomplish as individuals. Its power to affect the welfare of the community 
comes precise}y from the fact that it is a moral body, an organization. Hence it should 
be willing to accept responsibility for the acts which it performs as a unified entity. 
The reasonable attitude on the part of the members is not to seek to evade such responsi- 
bility, but to see to it that their organization is held responsible only to a reasonable 
degree. There is much merit in the contention of labor leaders that under the present 
corporation laws and the present uncertainty of labor laws, the funds of the unions 
could be seized or sequestered in arbitrary and unjust ways. The remedy for this condi- 
tion is not to avoid incorporation, but to strive for an adequate and reasonable corpora- 
tion law, and for a clearer and fairer statutory definition of the acts that are permissible 
to the unions. 

In all probability the ordinary laws of incorporation are not suitable to labor 
organizations. A special form of corporation law seems to be necessary. Nor is there 
anything unique in this assumption. Men who wish to organize co-operative enter- 
prises have found the general corporation laws unsuited to their purpose, and have 
obtained a special kind of charter. The objects and procedure of labor unions are quite 
as different from those of the ordinary commercial or industrial association as are the 
objects and methods of the co-operative society. To impose upon labor unions the 
standard form of incorporation unmodified to meet their peculiar nature and purpose 
would be to insist upon an arbitrary and unjust kind of equality. In the well-known 
epigram of the Austrian Jurist, Menger, “Nothing is more unequal than to treat 
unequals equally.” 
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What sort of definitive law is necessary to give labor fair and adequate protection 
in the articles of incorporation and as a general bill of rights? The fundamental rights 
already secured in the Clayton Act should of course be continued. Although these 
guaranties are not as comprehensive as was formerly believed by labor leaders, they are 
of considerable value. Section 6 authorizes labor unions to exist, and to pursue their 
lawful objects. The word “lawful” needs further and more precise definition. Sec- 
tion 20 of the same act prohibits the issuance of injunctions against going on strike, 
paying strike benefits, peaceful picketing, peaceful assemblage, or the conduct of pri- 
mary boycotts. Not all of these rights are clearly secured by all the state laws, but 
they do seem to be safely established with reference to all activities which involve 
interstate commerce, or the laws of the United States. 

What further federal legislation is necessary to safeguard reasonably the freedom 
of labor unions? This question is rendered especially urgent by two passages of Chief 
Justice Taft’s opinion in the Coronado case. Speaking of the strike directed by the 
local union in the Coronado coal fields, the Chief Justice wrote: ‘Thus the authority 
is put by all the members of the District No. 21 in their officers to order a strike, and if 
in the conduct of that strike unlawful injuries are inflicted, the district organization is 
responsible and the fund accumulated for strike purposes may be subject to the pay- 
ment of any judgment which is recovered.” This seems to be an unnecessary and 
unreasonable degree of legal responsibility. It would render the union as a whole, as 
an organization, responsible and liable for the damages inflicted upon persons or prop- 
erty by individual members of the union who might act in violation of the specific rules 
and directions laid down by the organization. A proper incorporation law would re- 
lieve the unions of such liability, and would make them responsible only for the direct 
and necessary results of those actions which had been formally authorized. Punish- 
ment and penalties for unauthorized individual actions should be confined to the actual 
perpetrators. 

The second statement in Chief Justice Taft’s opinion which is especially pertinent 
here is to the effect that if “unlawful means” had been used to unionize mines whose 
product was important, actually or potentially, in affecting prices in interstate com- 
merce, this effort would be an actionable conspiracy under the Anti-Trust Act. What 
are “unlawful means?” From the Chief Justice’s argument, it seems clear that he 
applies this phrase specifically to the acts of violence committed in the Coronado strike. 
The justifiable inference seems to be that merely bringing into the union the workers 
in unorganized mines would not be an “unlawful means,” even though the result would 
be a lessening of competition in interstate commerce. However, this is not the concep- 
tion of improper interference with interstate commerce which was held by Judge Frank 
Anderson when he enjoined the Mine Workers’ Union from organizing the non-union 
fields in West Virginia. This question should be solved by National legislation. The 
law should make it quite clear that such lessening of competition as results from the 
organization of non-union industries, is not a violation of the Anti-Trust Act. A similar 
provision should be made a part of the law under which unions would be incorporated. 

In general, the law of labor unions should be made much more specific than it is 
now both by the states and by the federal government. This is particularly true with 
reference to strikes. While it is now a settled principle of our laws that a strike is not 
in itself unlawful, there is considerable diversity of opinion and practice in the courts 
concerning the legality of strikes for certain unusual objects. For example, most of the 
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judges that have passed upon the question have pronounced illegal a strike for the 
enforcement of the closed shop; the Supreme Court of Massachusetts sustained an 
injunction against a strike which sought to compel an employer to deal collectively 
with the union. About the only comprehensive principle which the courts recognize for 
their guidance is that a combination to cease work is an illegal conspiracy when the 
injury done to the employer is direct, primary, and intentional, and when the benefit 
to the strikers is remote, trivial, or indefinite. Obviously, such a principle leaves 
entirely too much liberty to the opinions and estimates of the individual judge. The 
matter should be made clear by specific statutes. 

The bearing of the decision in the Coronado case upon industrial legislation, 
beyond the kind that we have just been considering, is not easy to describe. In a 
general way, one effect would seem to be a lessening of the importance of the strike, and 
consequently an increase in the importance of legislation. If this veiw of the situation 
should be taken by the labor unions, the movement for a comprehensive amendment 


to the federal constitution as advocated above would be considerably strengthened and 
accelerated. 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN THE COAL INDUSTRY 
THE BROKEN YEAR AND HOW TO MEND IT 
George Otis Smith, Director, United States Geological Survey, Washington 


The present lack of public anxiety over the coal situation is not at all novel. The 
popular feeling toward coal has always been a sort of Irish variety of chills and fever. 
The average citizen doesn’t get thoroughly warmed up on the coal question until he 
begins to get chilly. Thus it happens that a midsummer coal shortage is likely to be a 
lukewarm affair. 

Yet disregard of unpleasant facts does not stave off disaster. Paralysis of industry 
and transportation on a country-wide scale is the natural outcome of a coal shortage if 
carried to the extreme that cannot be many weeks distant. Serious as the present 
situation is, however, there are fundamental problems more insistent for solution than 
even the pending differences between employer and employee. These basal problems 
affect the whole coal industry to some degree but especially the bituminous branch. 
Clear up the economics of the business and a lasting settlement of labor controversy 
would become a possibility; leave these questions unanswered, and industrial peace 
cannot be expected to survive the usual two-year armistice. 

What coal producers and coal consumers alike need is reform of the business rather 
than compromise between parties to the controversy, and in this reform it is absolutely 
essential that the mine worker should co-operate with the mine operator. Too long 
have the mine owners treated the coal business as private privilege and too long have 
the labor leaders with no less monopolistic attitude obstructed every move for under- 
ground efficiency and economy. The people’s coal costs too much because of the mis- 
taken idea that mine owner and mine worker can continue to fight over contracts and 
rules. Cheaper coal and larger earnings will come when engineering is emphasized 
more and bargaining less. 

In terms of engineering, the coal industry has a bad load factor; translated into 
human relations, poorly functioning mines mean poorly employed miners. A longer 
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working year would seem at first glance, desirable to mine owner, mine worker, and 
consumer alike. Why not get it ? 

The trouble with our soft coal mines is not so much the broken year as the broken 
month, the broken week, and even the broken day. The running time is broken into 
small pieces, for mine operation is not simply seasonal, it is intermittent. In that 
theoretical mine of the statistician, the average mine of the country, we find November 
a longer month than June by 25 per cent, and June longer than April by ro per cent, and 
yet the working time in a normal November is only 19 to 21 days. And irregularity 
creeps into the working week and the working day, for Friday and Saturday are nor- 
mally shorter days than Monday. Granted that the workers in other industries suffer 
the handicap of seasonal unemployment, our problem, and the national problem just 
now, is the betterment of the working time of coal mines and especially bituminous 
coal mines. 

That average mine is located nowhere in particular, and the average working time 
by states and fields shows marked and significant differences. The average year in 
the Southern Appalachian region is a fourth longer than the average year in the Central 
Competitive District. With 215 days as the average year for the whole country we 
find a 283 day average year in New Mexico, 247 days in Alabama, and 223 days in 
West Virginia, as against 202 days in Missouri, 197 days in Illinois, and 192 days in 
Oklahoma. For the soft coal miner this is plainly not a land of equal opportunity. 

Markets, quality of coal, mine costs (including wage scales), and car supply are all 
factors contributing to these differences in mine employment. Unfortunately, we can 
gauge results better than determine causes. We know the industry to be wasteful, but 
where are the leaks? The lack of efficiency and the losses due to irregular operation 
are not universal, for many individual mines work 300 daysin the year. Indeed in 1913 
when the bituminous mines averaged 232 working days, one-fourth of the half-million 
men in the industry were employed in mines that worked 280 days or more and nearly 
50,000 of them in mines that worked 300 days or more. Our problem in industria! 
betterment then, is simply to bring the average mine up to the best; to do that, unfavor- 
able conditions must be replaced by favorable conditions. 

First among methods of mending the broken year is the practical remedy of 
stabilizing the coal market. Many reforms can begin at home, and my first practical 
suggestion for bettering conditions of employment at the coal mine will be addressed to 
the coal consumer. A more regular market for the mine’s output is the first essential, 
and here is the consumer’s opportunity to co-operate. You and I need to buy coal at 
times when we need the coal least. Off-season delivery of coal, even to the small con- 
sumer, whose name is legion, will help materially to make the mine worker’s June more 
like his November. Also, each of us should buy of one dealer, not “shop” for coal. 
If you or I speculate in our ten-ton purchases of coal, how can we deplore the speculative 
tendency of our co2! dealer and the chain of business hazards thus initiated? Is it not 
plain that the retail dealer who can depend on his regular trade can himself be a better 
customer of the wholesaler or the selling agent of the mine? The large consumer can 
do even more to smooth out the irregularities of mine operation by making long-term 
contracts, even five-year contracts, and providing for delivery to suit the mine as well 
as himself. Such contracts could be made at lowest prices, for with long-term contracts 
in hand the mine operator could reduce his costs to a minimum. With such a steady 
market, full-year operation and steady employment would become possible, the mine 
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worker would earn a year’s wage, and the public would not pay for idleness. That 
reform, however, must begin at home, not at the distant mine. The consumer must 
start it. 

With market demands more regular it will become even more obvious that the 
overdeveloped industry must suffer deflation; fewer mines and fewer miners can and 
should furnish the needed coal. Mr. Peabody as a representative operator admits 
that one-third of the operating mines represent a burden on the industry, and he sug- 
gests their elimination through bankruptcy. Ellis Searles, the editor of the United 
Mine Workers’ Journal, admits that 150,000 miners, like one-third of the mines, should 
be eliminated, and he suggests that they leave the mine for the farm. Mr. Peabody 
estimates that the idle days of our bituminous mines involve an annual loss to the capital 
and labor employed of not less than $400,000,000, and I suspect that most of this loss 
is paid by the consumer. 

A longer working year for a reduced force is the only possible method of bringing 
about the lower wage scale and the larger annual earnings, both of which are generally 
needed. It is largely by reason of the high unit rate of wages that coal costs too much, 
and on broad economic grounds it may well be questioned whether the producer should 
be paid a wage out of all proportion with the wage of the consumer. Cana $5 a day 
workman afford to buy coal mined by a $10 a day mine worker ? 

To hasten this needed deflation, even though it be accomplished through the work- 
ing of the law of supply and demand, there must be a better informed and more aroused 
public opinion. The people need to realize more thoroughly that their industrial life 
as well as their domestic comfort depends upon coal. This business of mining and dis- 
tributing coal ranks with the public utilities, and public regulation will surely come as 
need arises. The words of President Harding, “‘ Deliberate public opinion'never fails,’’ 
express a truth as applicable now as in the days of Lincoln. 

Whenever public interest is aroused in the coal question, the defensive note of the 
coal men is likely to be that appeal for “less government in business,” an appeal with 
which I sympathize so far as governmental regulation might drag politics into business. 
The political danger that really confronts the coal business is that the leaders in the 
industry will too long be blind to the trend of the times. In this yearof the independ- 
ence of the United States of America, the 146th, the American people are not reaction- 
ary, the old ways of doing business are not to be the new ways. Our reverence for the 
privileges and rights of private business is giving way to a new attitude. We are asking 
what is private business and what is public business. Forced’to extremes by private dis- 
regard of public interest, this tendency in popular thought may even become dangerous, 
and Secretary Hoover’s recent statement to the operators that “if our coal industry does 
not govern itself it will surely be governed by the public” was a warning of that danger. 
So I suggest that if “less government in business” is desired, the best means to that end 
is more business in business. Our best mines are so planned and equipped and operated 
as to demonstrate how efficient coal mining can be, and a similar statement can doubt- 
less be made of certain units in the merchandising of coal; yet the average coal mine and 
the average coal yard are far from being gratifying exhibits of that engineering ability 
or business thrift which we like to regard as typically American. 

In bringing about the adoption of these higher standards and more businesslike 
practices in the coal business, public opinion must be the force that refuses capital to 
open or operate unneeded mines, that refuses to pay wages or profits figured on an 
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expectation of one-third idleness and two-thirds work, that encourages off-season pur. 
chase and storage of coal by consumers. Above all we need an enlightened public 
opinion that puts a ban alike upon the selfish disregard of the interests of the producer 
of coal by the purchaser, and of the interests of the consumer by both the mine operator 
and the mine worker. The present unhappy condition of the coal industry is not an 
aftermath of the war; rather the blame for most of the evils that burden the coal busi- 
ness and have burdened it for years must be laid on the common garden variety of blind 
selfishness. The sharp buying of coal and disregard of contracts whenever the market 
favors the buyer, the profiteering by the operator or dealer when his turn comes, the 
collective bargaining with the walk-out as the club, all these bring unnecessary hazards 
into the business and add useless costs to the product. 

The general welfare is tied up with a regular supply of lower-cost coal and larger 
earnings for those who produce it. And the responsibility for mending the broken year 
needs to be shared by the many who can help thus to bring about the economic and 
social benefits arising from coal that the nation’s industry can afford to buy, and from 
mining towns of which the nation need not be ashamed. 


INTERMITTENT WORK FROM THE STANDPOINT OF SUPERVISION 


Hugh Archbald, Superintendent, Victoria Coal Mining Company, 
Phillipsburg, Pennsylvania 


There are five churches in that part of the city of Scranton which is known as 


Hyde Park in which the services are conducted in Welsh. One cannot work around the 


mines near there without hearing the gossip of those churches. 

One morning years ago I was working in the office of a boss when old John Powell 
drifted in. He was an old Welshman who had been a mine foreman for many a year. 
There is always time to stop and chat around the mines and Old John pulled out his 
pipe and sat down. ‘“‘Have you ’eard the new minister in ’Yde Park ?’; he asked me. 
I knew that a new minister had arrived two weeks before but had to admit that I had 
not gone to hear him. “Man, he is fine, Man, he is grand, Man, he is sublime. 
He do talk for an hour and a half without any subject at all.” 

My story this morning can be the opposite of that Welsh minister. I can tell it 
briefly, and it is a story. I have to live the life of intermittent work and I know its 
effect upon me and upon the men who work forme. Intermittent work is a thing which 
I would like to escape from and many men, too, would like to work steadily. In talking 
about the present strike, a Slav, one of the “foreigners” of the mines, said to me 
recently, “It is best when everybody work all the time; men, company.” 

In the beginning will you permit me to make one complaint against the public and 
the general discussions of coal mining. It is that people seem to forget that there are 
problems which lie underground within the work of mining. Few people have gone 
out to the mines and gone underground to the work. And to me, sitting out at the 
mines, the discussions omit the underground part of the whole problem of coal, and 
take in only the phases nearest those who do the discussing, the phases which are 
situated in New York or Philadelphia. 

I want to be sure at the outset that you understand that intermittency is a problem 
of bituminous coal mining, not of anthracite. To the man who works in the bituminous 
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coal mines intermittency as a broad subject for discussion, is a strange thing. And yet 
one of the first questions which is asked when two friends meet one another, is “How 
many days of work are you getting ?” 

I know that I am at present east of a north and south line through the center of 
Pennsylvania. East of that line when you mention coal, the person with whom you 
are talking nine times out of ten promptly thinks of anthracite coal. West of that line 
everything is bituminous. If the members of this conference are proportioned in the 
manner of most gatherings, then the majority of you are from the neighborhood of 
Providence and consequently to most of you coal means anthracite. As anthracite is 
a domestic coal the probabilities are that it is the only coal which most of you have used 
and personally know. 

Bituminous coal, on the other hand, is an industrial coal. It is the coal used to 
haul anthracite to market—even the steam sizes of anthracite. It is used for domestic 
purposes west of that north and south line through central Pennsylvania and in the 
totals about equal amounts of both coals go for domestic use. But 88 per cent of bitu- 
minous coal goes into the development of power and five times as much bituminous coal 
is mined as anthracite. 

Intermittency is not alone an operating problem. It is a home problem as well. 
I overheard one woman talking across the aisle in a street car to her friend. She was 
speaking of her husband. “Jim is mighty nice. He never hangs around the house. 
He is gone by nine o’clock every morning Often he goes up home and 
helps my brother John take care of father. He ain’t been at all well for most a 
year now.” 

You must realize that in the isolated places where bituminous coal mines are 
located, the boss of the mines is the father of the community. All troubles come up to 
him. My friends who know coal mining have been smiling with me over a little incident 
which happened recently and which shows how the mine boss is turned to in any case of 
trouble. A few weeks ago I learned that the Union was distributing relief money to 
those on strike. The amount which came to our local was only enough to give about 
fifty cents to each member. I came back to my office one noon to find the secretary 
of the local who has been the main worker in our local and the leader of our men in the 
present strike which has included us with all the rest, waiting forme. He wanted me 
to help him get the State Constabulary—the hated state police—so as to protect him 
from bodily violence while he distributed the relief money, for threats had been made 
against him and he was afraid. He would have liked it if I had come down to the hall 
belonging to the United Mine Workers and given out the money myself. I doubt if 
outside of coal mining you would find the leader of those striking against you coming 
up to you forhelp. But in coal mining maintaining order is just one of the boss’s jobs. 
He rules over simple men and women. 

I mention these things outside of work first that you may see that a mine boss has 
more than the supervision of intermittent work. Most of the bituminous coal mines 
are isolated and the companies have to provide the houses in which the men live and 
conduct the stores where they can get the necessities of life. And part of the confound- 
ing of intermittency is the task of seeing that the men do not buy more than they can 
pay for out of the money which is coming to them for work done. No work, no money; 
then the mine boss has the realization that the men cannot buy flour or tea or coffee or 
any of the other things of life. 
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Within the work of coal mining there is the physical effect of idleness. I know its 
effect on me. After I have been sitting around for a few days doing nothing at all, it is 
awfully hard to get up and get to work when work comes. Idleness makes me physi- 
cally soft and mentally inert. I know it affects the men who work for me the same way. 
In a coal mining town there is nothing to do to counteract the effects of idleness. For 
a mine boss there are no country clubs where he could keep in physical trim by means of 
a game of golf or a game of tennis. There would be no partner for either game and if 
he wanted a golf course he would have to keep it up at his own expense. He has hard 
work to keep mentally active, for he is off by his lonesome, out of contact with any of 
the things which are doing in the cities. It is not often that there is hunting or fishing. 
There are too many men wandering idly through the woods to have much game left. 
Turn several thousand men into the woods and there will be no game left. The acid 
water from the mines will kill off all the fish, so there will be no fishing. What the most 
of us do is to wear out the seat of our pants on a chair. 

Coal mining underground demands on the part of everyone concerned muscular 
effort. It is not a thing of fine skill and mental accuracy for the workmen. The big- 
gest part of the miner’s job is shoveling coal by hand into mine cars for transportation 
to the surface. Coal mining is crude. It is pick and shovel work. For the miner 
the conditions for shoveling are harder than the same sort of work would be on the 
surface of the earth. A great part of the coal comes from seams which are low—four 
and five feet high—so that there is no chance to lift your shovel and throw the coal over 
your shoulder. It must be slid off the end of the shovel with enough momentum to 
carry it on into the mine car. All the work and all the day in all probability will be 
spent in a stooping position. There is a hard strain on the muscles of the back. If 
the muscles get softened by idleness, it is doubly hard on them when there is work to be 
done. 

Out of my own experience I know that one time after being out of the mines most 
of the time for a year, I went to work in a mine where the seam is four feet high. My 
work required a great deal of walking and I so strained my back that for a number of 
months afterward I had to wear surgeon plaster to reinforce the muscles. I could not 
walk 400 feet underground without having to sit down and rest for five or ten minutes; 
the pain in my back was too much forme. Having to rest so much of the time, I could 

not accomplish much work ina day. A few days out of the mines does not make so 
great a difference, but even though I have worked for twenty years in the mines, it does 
require steady work underground for my muscles to be in such trim as to let me work 
all day long without standing up straight. 

The routes of a mine boss’s work are long. Five miles of walking in a day is 
considered small. Often a mine boss will travel ten miles a day. Workmen are not 
gathered compactly together as they are in a factory. They are scattered by ones and 
twos along many miles of underground openings. 

That underground area is one thing to remember. It is a vital part of the story. 
For only a few bosses try to direct work over a large area under conditions which are a 
great strain on the muscles. Another vital part of the story is that when there is so 
much idleness, then companies cannot have many salaried men on their pay-rolls to 
build up large charges against idledays. You know asa matter of fact it is not the cost 
on operating deys which determines the profit of a mine, but the cost of idle days. 
Those mines are the most profitable which have the least cost on idle days. Scientific 
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management has not taken hold in bituminous coal mining just because the question 
is not one of scientific operation of the mines, but of scientific idleness. Having 
few salaried men on the pay-rolls means having few mine foremen. When work comes 
—suddently as it does come—then the mine foreman must cover a large area under- 
ground. It is within my own experience as a mine foreman to have had an area of such 
an extent that I could not see the working places oftener than once every three days. 
You can imagine how well work can be directed when such conditions exist. And you 
can imagine what happens when a mine boss is softened muscularly by days of idleness. 
Men, of course, also get softened muscularly so that when work comes they get sore. 
And getting sore they go home out of the mine and the work becomes disorganized 
during the day, even if it started well organized. And disorganized work means that 
bosses have more things to attend to than would be the case with well-organized, routine 
work. 

To overcome these conditions which produce disorganized work underground, it is 
the common practice to employ more men than are necessary for the output. Having 
too many men compounds the disorganization of the work and makes all the true 
‘‘miners”—the men who loosen the coal from its place and load it into the mine cars 
and are paid piece work—suffer from unemployment within employment; makes them 
idle within work. And the “company men” who are the men of service within the 
mine and who are paid by the day and who provide the opportunity for work for the 
miner, are softened muscularly by days of idleness and do not do as much as they 
should, so that the men dependent upon them suffer from their muscular softness. 
With the intermittent work which covers bituminous coal mining, it is the mine fore- 
man’s duty to bring the output of the mine from nothing up to full production and do 
it with a crowd of softened men and under conditions of disorganized work. At the 
same time the mine foreman is softened and dulled by days of idleness. One can hear 
complaints concerning the workmen in the mines, that they wont work when there is 
work. You hear these complaints from the operators of mines. In answer to them 
you must remember that a mine is not a pleasant place to loaf. It is dark and cool and 
damp. And the men who go home during the days of work are the true miners, the 
piece workers who suffer unemployment within employment. When these men are 
thrown idle during a working day, they get discouraged and pick up their dinner 
bucket and beat it for home. You can hardly blame them. 

Muscular softness is only part of the effect of intermittency. Along with it goes 
mental dullness. In this the effect upon the workmen may not be as important as it is 
upon the mine bosses. I know that discontent is bred in an energetic man when he has 
to sit around doing nothing. A superintendent of several mines during the past weeks 
of idleness on account of the strike, has been running the pumps at one of his mines. 
When I saw him in the evenings he was as happy asalark. He had had something do to 
all along. 

The common belief is that competition between men will make the conduct of work 
keen and will induce inventions and improvements in the arts. It is partof the reason 
why such overdevelopment of the mines has been allowed. It is because of over- 
development that we have intermittency of work at the mines. There are so many 
mines that only ro per cent of them in boom times can get steady work. The others 
get three or four days a week. If competition would make the conduct of work keen, 
then bituminous coal mining ought to be the most keen of all lines of work. Instead 
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it has made it sloppily conducted and there seems no escape from the manner in which 
it has been conducted during the past 150 years. 

Keenness comes from contact, not alone from competition. You must remember 
the isolation of the men who conduct the work of the individual mines. A friend of 
mine owns a mine twelve miles from Charleston, West Virginia. To get from the mine 
into Charleston he has to start at 4:30 in the morning and after making two changes 
and riding on three trains, he gets into Charleston at 9:30. He could ride the distance 
in shorter time on horseback, but the road is too poor for an automobile. Another man 
remarked concerning another mine that as soon as they got a road twenty-five miles 
long built over the mountain, they could save a day getting in to the mine. You can 
imagine how much contact the responsible man at those mines has with the improved 
methods of the outside world. And imagine sitting around half your life in isolated 
places like that. 

Idleness caves in mines as well as men. In mining you contend against the steady 
pressure of the roof and the steady flow of water with intermittent work. The amount 
of repairs to be made is greater when the work is intermittent. Repairs eat up a 
boss’s time, as well as being an expense to the company and take him away from the 
oversight of other work. In consequence workmen have to be left to themselves to 
work out their own salvation in their own working places. 

The effects of intermittency chase one another around and around like a puppy 
chasing his tail. Intermittency makes it necessary to have few foremen at a mine; 
then as much of their time must be idle time, their pay must be low; then when work 
comes they must direct it pell mell as best they can; and work coming, there is need of 
engineering the organization of work; and as there is no one else to do the engineering 
the mine boss must do that as well as supervise; and engineering requires that a man 
stay in one place until the job is finished while supervision requires constant movement 
from job to job. It works out practically that a mine boss should be able to stand on 
his head and his feet at the same time. Of course very few can be such contortionists. 

The simplest sort of organization of work is slave work and that is what bituminous 
coal mining tends to degenerate into continually. Intermittency prevents the engineer- 
ing of the organization of the work and with disorganized work, reliance must be placed 
upon driving ability, and driving tends toward slavery conditions. 


WHAT IRREGULAR EMPLOYMENT MEANS TO 
HOUSEHOLD AND COMMUNITY 


Helen Hutchinson, Mining Town and County Secretary, National Board, 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, Cincinnati 


To appreciate what unemployment means in a West Virginia coal mining com- 
munity, it is necessary to know something of the background of the miner, something 
of his inherited tendencies, and something of the circumstances which condition his life. 
His difficult adjustment to conditions, many of his problems, are due to the fact that 
the industry has never considered his history and inherited tendencies. For genera- 
tions he has been a veritable part of the mountains, but not for a single generation has 
he played the part, evidently expected of him by the industry. Only in romances or in 
newspaper accounts of the serious ending of feuds is his history considered. 
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The thirty-odd thousand foreign-born have made no impress, nor has life in these 
communities in America influenced them. One finds groups where women speak no 
English, and American-born children speak little, if any. There are homes which no 
American has ever entered. The number of colored miners is ever increasing. Their 
living conditions are always lower than among the white miners. 

The man who colors and typifies the situation is perhaps the truest of all Americans, 
the descendant of the Scotch-Irish and German pioneers, the man who has fought for 
his political, industrial, and religious freedom ever since the days of the Reformation, 
the man who can endure great physical hardships, but who cannot endure unjust rule. 
Names among the West Virginia miners are identical with those in the battles of the 
Reformation, in the Indian wars, the Revolution and the Civil wars. The acclaimed 
hero of the American forces in the great world-war is a mountaineer. For the freedom 
they desired, these people came to America, following down the trail of buffalo and 
Indian, through the Shenandoah Valley, forcing their way into the wilderness. They 
came at a venture, climbing mountains, fording creeks and rivers, groping through 
pathless forests to their future homes. For almost two hundred years they have lived 
practically undisturbed by the outside world, hearing only the cry of battle. Bound 
in by the fastnesses of the mountains which offer no encouragement to the ease-loving 
traveler, in an isolation impossible of realization by the town person, the meagerness 
and hardships of the pioneer, passing on from generation to generation, have become 
intensified. Suffering extreme poverty of material things, they have been wealthy in 
opportunities for self-expression and constructive activities. Often entirely unlettered, 
theirs is a richness of practical experience and knowledge gained from first-hand contacts 
with nature, a life demanding energy and resourcefulness. Strong personalities have 
developed in the solitude of the mountains. Peace and serenity have reighed supreme. 

Here is a people whose strength lies dormant. At present they are puzzled, dazed, 
bewildered by the circumstances which have overtaken them. Their future force, and 
it will be strong, whether for good or ill, lies awaiting development, awaiting the leader- 
ship of which there is a conscious need. Proud, sensitive, suspicious of every stranger 
and the unknown, resenting interference, these self-sufficing households have lived for 
generations a law unto themselves. They have known no class divisions except that 
founded upon character, no law except that of clan, no enforcement except that of gun. 
For generations they have enjoyed the peace and freedom fought for so desperately 
and won by their ancestors. Untouched by the problems of the outside world, guided 
by the traditions of their forefathers, ignorant of the harassing complexities of modern 
life, they have been unquestioned masters of their little worlds. The developments of 
individualists has been inevitable. 

Overnight unrelenting industrialism has descended. Its destroying force has torn 
up by the very roots the lives of these simple mountain folks. They are ignorant and 
unwarned of this baffling and overwhelming power. Dazzled by the unusual ownership 
of a few dollars received for his humble kingdom, the meager possessions of his ancestors 
of pre-revolutionary days increased by some bits of hand-made furniture and house- 
hold goods, he enters the new era. Gone is his home, his kingdom, the little log cabin 
which has withstood the elements of a hundred years, the timbered ground, the patch 
of garden and fields, Gone, too, is all sense of permanency and ownership. 

Now, there is probably a shell of a house upon stilts, hanging to the hillsides which 
are high enough to shut out all breeze and are almost shorn of trees. It is only a pro- 
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tection from the weather, a place in which to eat, sleep, and bear children. Personality 
can no longer develop in solitude. The proximity of the neighbors compels man to 
withdraw into his conscience for privacy. The smallest happenings are great events. 
Cause and effect are subjects of much speculation. In the mining town the word-of- 
mouth system, as inaccurate as it is swift, takes the place of the daily newspaper. The 
individual is lost in the group. 

After generations of barter and exchange, money values have become weakened. 
The scrip system, of undoubted convenience to the company, is unconsciously dis- 
counted by the miner and his family. It is conducive to lavish spending, not thrift. 
Debarred from other pleasures, spending becomes a form of recreation. There are few 
banks in which to deposit earnings and stockings are apt to have holes. The creative 
household tasks of the mountain woman are no longer necessary. The line of least 
resistance leads to the company store, the great educational factor of the town. Here 
fashions are set in ready-made clothes and store-furnishings; a taste created for canned 
food and baker’s bread, a desire formed for expensive and inexpensive articles, so 
easily acquired with the newly earned wage. 

There has been no stimulation to expression through play in this inarticulate 
people. Occasional playgrounds are to be seen. Evidences of misuse are obvious. 
The lack of leadership is everywhere apparent. The listlessness and apathy of the 
women and children is tragic. For the girl there is marriage at an early age, children 
and household drudgery, with the ever-present dread of strike, lockout, or accident. 
At thirty she is an old woman. Loafing in a company store is a poor substitute for 
roaming the mountains in search of a ‘possum, but there is seldom an alternative for 
manorboy. Spontaneous joy is rarely seen. Children do not seem carefree. Starved 
minds and souls are the commonest of sights. 

The vicious system of paternalism, the strong arm of the industrial system, so 
kindly in its phases as to blind its administrators, takes into consideration only the 
materialistic aspects of life. It creates its own evils. In times of depression and 
unemployment it breaks down almost entirely. It is an economic impossibility for the 
small owner to meet its ever-increasing demands, however desirous he may be of doing 
so and there are men who are frankly out for the dollar. The miner’s mess of pottage 
are the shekels of his daily wage. They bring no substitute for the constructive duties 
of his mountain life. With the little patch of land went all community and many mora! 
responsibilities. The paternalistic system, through what seemed an economic necessity, 
has assumed control of all the circumstances which condition his life. It lays out the 
rows of houses and numbers, them decides whether the school shall be worth attend 
ing, whether there shall be a competitive store; whether vicious interests shall be 
housed in town or live outside under no control. It gives no training in citizenship, nor 
for character-forming habits to prepare for life and its problems. 

The miner desires, passionately, advantages and opportunities for his children 
which were denied him, but he is permitted no control over the conditions under which 
they develop. There is no safety valve for domestic discontent. He cannot penalize 
by ordinance insanitary sewage disposal; cannot vote for paved streets or improve- 
ments of beauty; cannot order the resignation of the town policeman who may be a 
menace to the young men and boys. He has no opportunity for organized service; 
constructive organization is frowned upon. He has no mayor’s, or other committee 
on unemployment nor any of the problems so vital in his life. He lives in a town with 
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many, perhaps all, of the destructive features of an independent community with none 
of the conservative privileges of individual ownership, or constructive civic duties. 
Deprived of his heritage to the responsibilities of the ordinary man, an uncertain wage 
for hard and dangerous labor in a basic industry, the only substitute, he cannot control 
his life. There is no choice of method of development. The paternalistic system cuts 
the pattern and completes the model. Is it to be wondered at that the miner 
presents an attitude of noblesse oblige to this system? The system gives—and it 
takes away. 

The day comes when the mines are closed. No employment is to be had in this 
isolated one-industry community. There are no occupations to be found for man or 
boy, no factories, stores, offices, or domestic service to absorb the energies of the 
women and girls who wish to eke out the family income. Not only are miners “laid- 
off,” the clerks in the store, in the office, welfare workers, even nurses are removed. 
Subscriptions to pitiful salaries of missionaries are stopped and morale builders go. 
Accustomed to irregularity of employment and short rations at times, days come when 
even the “subsistence off the land” of his pioneer father is not to be had. Savings are 
gone, stockings areempty. There are no pensions, no insurance. There are no chari- 
table agencies to which to appeal. Victrolas, pianos, parlor sets, cars, the few arti- 
cles representing a bit of culture and pleasure are claimed as payments cannot be met. 
“We ain’t goin’ to save nuthin’ agin’. What’s the use of savin’, we can’t never own 
nuthin’. It’s allers this way!’’ These are bitter and too frequently heard speeches. 
Fords are on the market, but there are no buyers. A farm just outside the community, 
representing the savings of years is forfeited. There is no one from whom to borrow 
the last payment. 

The miner is accustomed to physical hardships, but he cannot see his babies and 
those of his neighbors suffer for food without making protest. Desperate, he makes 
known his wants. The newspapers feed the public. The lethargic paternalistic system 
is aroused to ire, not because there is suffering, but because the fact is known that it 
fails to provide for unemployment, that it neither anticipates nor provides for such times 
and refuses to consider either physical or psychological results. The authors of pub- 
licity are sought for and punishment pre-supposed. There are denials of suffering and 
counter denials. Agencies and persons attempting relief are severely criticized. Suf- 
fering and anxiety are increased. 

From various sources limited rations are finally issued, in most cases only meal, 
fat pork, and beans. There is no sugar, no milk. Men and women show the effect of 
lack of food. Children suffer permanent injury. A widower cannot keep his house- 
keeper, the adoption of his children must be arranged. A baby dies from lack of 
medical attention. An undertaker declares a child he buries has died from starvation. 
A man of nervous temperament, crazed by months of idleness, lack of sufficient food, 
the prospect of the future, knocks down his pregnant wife—and is held for murder. 
There are numerous increases in families. Children born of underfed mothers do not 
promise well for future generations. 

Mining engineers have made well known the fact that mines must be kept in con- 
dition whether being worked or not. Inspection is constant. There are no human 
engineers. There is no realization that the human machine deteriorates rapidly when 
idleness is rampant and breeds its own evils, when sufficient food is not to be had, when 
ordinary sanitary measures are neglected, and morale building is ignored utterly. 
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Environment conditions thought. The psychological effect of monotony in 
place where all houses are built, painted, and papered alike, where all men do the 
same thing must not be discounted. There are no contacts with persons engaged in 
different industries and businesses. There is no stimulating exchange of ideas and 
interests. The temper of a man of inherited warped ideas, living in a community of this 
type, is not sweetened by periods of unemployment. Months of uncertainty of daily 
bread result in extreme irritability. Men, women, and children are its victims. The 
peace of the home is destroyed. Daily there are quarrels and threats of separation. 
Wives are deserted and children left fatherless. Bootlegging and its results are evident. 
Rumor, by the word-of-mouth system, runs riot and is evil. Honesty of motive is not 
attributed. 

Threats of force, the only method known to the mountaineer for generations, are 
met with force. There is no tact, no patience, no confidence. There is no sympathetic 
or economic understanding of the need to conserve human energy. There is no escape 
from anxiety. Suspicion fills the air. No one is free. Company officials suspect the 
miners. The miners suspect the company officials. Neighbors suspect each other. 
The pathetically few social workers and missionaries are suspected by both groups. 
Disinterested huminitarianism is misinterpreted. Humanitarians are “socialists,” 
“agitators,” “instruments of the devil.” A strange minister comes into the field, his 
meetings are held in the open, his audiences are watched and their personnel reported 
to company officials. He, with his audience, are objects of suspicion. Two and two 
no longer make four. 

This is the psychology which ladens the atmosphere when mines are opened. The 
miner’s belt will not yield another notch. With hunger gnawing his vitals can he refuse 
work? Does he make a satisfied employee ? 

Again there is the possession of money. Food and clothes can be bought and paid 
for. Is happiness obtained as easily? Can lack of work, money, food be quickly for- 
gotten? Peace and serenity are gone. Dissatisfaction reigns instead. Irregular 
employment with its attendant hardships exaggerates all the by-products of constant 
mental and spiritual starvation. There has been time and food for thought, and there 
are rifts in the miner’s bewilderment. Now master of nothing, least of all his own fate, 
he is wondering at the system which in times of business depression removes al! that has 
made life bearable. Not only has the wage gone, but the paternalistic system has seen 
fit to cease its kindly (?) offices. Movies are closed. The water system is allowed to 
remain out of repair for months. Decent sanitary measures are neglected. The stock 
in the store is sold out or so depleted that at times those who have purchasing power 
cannot obtain sugar. The attempt to purchase food for cows in the families having 
babies is laughed at. 

The miner, the descendant of the Scotch-Irish pioneer, the man who has endured 
untold hardships to obtain industrial, political, and religious freedom, realizes that he is 
a worker in a basic industry and is growing more and more determined that he will not 
undergo much oftener the humiliating results of unemployment. He is peace-loving 
and is willing to follow and co-operate when his confidence is gained and justified. 
There is no one to offer wise and friendly leadership. In his own stumbling and groping 
way, alone he must find his salvation. Like a drowning man he grasps at whatever 
promises to be a solution. The paternalistic system has lost its opportunity for wise 
leadership, it is only capable of dealing with material welfare. It has created prejudice 
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and destroyed confidence in its ability to judge human values. It is not amenable to 
constructive criticism. It can and should remove the psychological inhibition imposed 
on all social-minded persons. It can and should encourage and follow the efforts of 
men and women who are capable of strong, constructive leadership, men and women as 
well versed in sociology and economics as in the Bible, leadership which deals less in 
arousing emotions, and more in the fearless application of Christ’s teachings to daily 
problems. Not until this happens can there be any hope of the cessation of periods of 
unemployment and its product of physcially and morally weakened men and women 
who are becoming more and more embittered and dissatisfied. 


EMPLOYEES’ PARTICIPATION IN MANAGEMENT 
WORK COUNCILS IN THE UNITED STATES 
H.H. Rutherford, Research Department, National Industrial Conference Board, New York 


A works council as defined by the National Industrial Conference Board is “a form 
of industrial organization under which the employees of an individual establishment, 
through representatives chosen by and from among themselves share collectively in the 
adjustment of employment conditions in that establishment.” 

Various forms of works councils exist but they may be conveniently classified into 
two types: first, the “industrial democracy’”’ type which follows the pattern of the 
United States government and provides for a cabinet composed of the higher officers 
of the plant, the senate composed of the foremen, and the house of representatives com- 
posed of the elected employee representatives; second, the “committee” type in which 
the committee or committees may consist of employees alone who confer with repre- 
sentatives of management, or they may be joint committees embracing in their member- 
ship representatives of both employee and employer. 

In August, 1919, when the Conference Board made its first study of employee 
representation plans there were known to be 225 works councils in this country, More 
than half of these had been established in plants by either the National War Labor 
Board or the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board; the number of plans voluntarily 
established by employers was comparatively small. In our recent investigation, which 
deals with all the councils known to be in operation up to February of this year, we have 
a record of over 725 representation plans. This increase in the number of works coun- 
cils is all the more significant when it is stated that practically all of the plans established 
by the war-time labor boards are no longer in existence. There has been an increase 
in the number of plans set up voluntarily by employers and employees from 100 in 1919 
to over 700 in 1922. 

What changes have taken place in works council plans during the last three years? 
Careful investigation has brought out the fact that whatever changes have been made 
in works council plans, that is, in employee representation plans voluntarily organized 
by management and men, have not altered the essential nature of the councils. Any 
changes that have been made have been mainly minor improvements in operating 
details to fill requirements that were unforeseen at the time of the formulation of the 
plans. The object of the changes that have been made, though the alterations them- 
selves exhibit great diversity, has been the same in all cases; namely in order to better 
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fit the plans for the organizations in which they operate. How this could best be done 
was a question that only the employer and the employees jointly in each plant could 
decide. This serves to draw attention to the fact that there is no “model” works 
council plan which may be applied indiscriminately to all industrial concerns. It fur- 
ther indicates that rigidity in a representation plan is to be avoided. A works council 
plan should be flexible enough to admit of ready adaptation to new requirements as 
they arise. 

Our investigation shows that when a works council is just installed in a plant there 
is a tendency for employees to use it chiefly for presenting complaints and grievances. 
This is the feature of the plan that appeals to them most strongly—the right to obtain 
a hearing and decision in cases where they think they are suffering an injustice. 
Whether the works committees continue to be used by employees for this purpose alone 
depends largely upon the managements’ interest in and attitude toward the plan. In 
those cases where the committees have become purely and simply grievance committees 
the explanation was found to lie in the failure of management to take an active interest 
in the council. The employer apparently considered that his responsibilities for the 
success of the plan had terminated once the works council had been formed and em- 
ployee representatives elected. Little effort was made to enable men and management 
to arrive at a better understanding of each other’s point of view, by holding regular 
meetings of the committees at which a free exchange of ideas and suggestions could 
take place, nor was an effort made to direct the interest of the employees upon subjects 
of a constructive nature. When wages were low and labor plentiful the workers were 
naturally more concerned with retaining their jobs than with the correction of minor 
maladjustments in the plant. As a result the committees lost their effectiveness even 
as a means for the hearing and adjustment of complaints and grievances. They became 
lifeless. 

Most employers have considered, however, that to allow works council plans to be 
used mainly or exclusively for the presentation of complaints by the employees would 
be to fail to achieve the end for which the plans were instituted. It is true that unless 
the employees feel that they have the privilege to discuss such matters fully and frankly 
little progress can be made toward the establishment of mutual understanding and good 
will but it is equally true that if the committees become simply grievance committees 
little in the way of constructive work can be accomplished. 

The great majority of employers have realized that co-operation of the employees 
does not automatically follow the establishment of a representation plan. To obtain 
their co-operation management has to convince the employees of its sincerity in the 
selling of the plan. The extent to which employees take an interest in improving pro- 
duction and making economies depends primarily upon the attitude of the management 
toward the works council. The first essential in securing for an industry the benefit 
of the practical knowledge and experience of its employees is the confidence of the 
employees in the fairness of the management of that industry. The second is the utili- 
zation by the management of the opportunity furnished it through the works commit- 
tees to direct the interests of the employees toward efficiency and economy. The 
employees cannot be expected to take the lead. Leadership is a function of manage- 
ment. Employees will take an interest in maintaining and increasing productve 
efficiency if they are convinced that it is to their interest to do so. These objectives— 
to obtain the confidence of employees and to show them that it is to their interest as 
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well as that of their employer that productive efficiency be increased—are difficult of 
achievement; the statements of employers, however, furnish evidence that works 
councils have been valuable as instruments for gaining them. 

With reference to the attitude of employee representatives on works councils 
toward wage reductions in every instance of which we have learned, the management’s 
proposals have been approved and accepted by the representatives when they were 
furnished with an explanation of the reasons necessitating such action. Statements of 
employers and employees in practically every instance were to the effect that the rela- 
tions between management and men had been improved as the result of the establish- 
ment of works councils. 

A similar change was reported as having been effected in the relations between fore- 
men and employees. A foreman’s decision under a works council plan is open to review 
and possible revisal by the works committees. Foremen no longer exclusively define 
the attitude of the management to the workers. One of the features of works councils 
that employees have laid particular emphasis upon as being one of the outstanding 
benefits of the plans was the marked improvement in the relations between the foremen 
and themselves. In some cases foremen have been opposed to the councils when first 
organized but experience with the operation of the plans has in nearly every instance 
brought about a change in their attitude. 

Practically all employers reported that in the main very good judgment has been 
used by employees in their choice of representatives for the councils. Men of long 
standing in the company’s employ, those of sound judgment, who were fair and impar- 
tial in their decisions, such were the type of men who had mostly been elected as 
representatives. 

Although organized labor is officially opposed to any form of industrial government 
that does not provide for full recognition of trade unions, individual members of the 
unions have in many instances heartily supported and taken an interest in works councils. 
In some cases labor unions have confined their opposition to representative plans by 
ridiculing them; in others strikes have been called against the plants in which the plans 
were operating. Very little definite information is available as to the success or failure 
which has attended this opposition on the part of organized labor. In some cases the 
unions have been able to alienate the employees from their support of the councils; in 
others the employees’ confidence in the management and their belief in the effectiveness 
of the council as a means of adjusting differences and promoting mutual understanding 
have formed an insuperable barrier to the antagonistic activities of the unions. 

In summing up the findings of our investigation I wish to read to you the following 
paragraphs from our report: 

Works Councils that have been properly conceived, introduced and conducted have proved a valuable 
aid in gaining the confidence and good will of employees and thus in improving production, reducing labor 
turnover and other waste, and generally in benefiting alike all those engaged in the common enterprise. 

Looking upon the Works Council movement in its broader and more fundamental aspects, the results 
of the Conference Board’s study seem to reaffirm the basic contention that the labor problem within the 
plant, that is the problem of the relationship of employer to employed, is after all primarily a management 
problem. From this it follows naturally—and the experiences of employers related in this report are 
ample evidence of this—that unless management in each individual establishment adopts an enlightened 
attitude toward the labor problem and concerns itself personally with the various phases of the problem 
and with their adequate solution, the most elaborate and highly perfected plan will fail of its purpose. 

The Works Council is at once an organism and a mechanism; it must, therefore, carry in itself the 
elements that will make for gradual and definite growth, and it must be guided and operated by an intelligent 
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and understanding mind. But because that mind: g t—is supposed to be intelligent and under. 
standing, it must not be expected necessarily to accept and adopt any one employee representation plan 


as the universal panacea for a set of conditions in which the human equation must always play so large and 
important a part. 


TRADE UNIONS AND EMPLOYEES’ PARTICIPATION 


William H. Johnston, President, International Association 
of Machinists, Washington 


In a discussion of employees’ participation in management, the first essential is to 
arrive at a clear concept of the term “employees’ participation.” Much of the so- 
called employees’ participation is anything but that. If by employees’ participation 
is meant that management delegates a measure of its final authority to the employees or 
to a committee composed of representatives of the management and of the employees, 
then, according to my observations we are discussing something which is non-existent 
in the United States at least. If, on the other hand, by employees’ participation is 
meant that employees are granted an opportunity to discuss in an orderly manner with 
management, through representatives of their own choosing, matters of vital concern 
to them, then we are considering something which has been existing for many years. 
And finally, if in addition we mean by employees’ participation managements’ clean- 
cut recognition of and dealing with their employees as organized into trade unions, then 
we are in essence considering nothing else than the institution of collective bargaining. 

The wide realization which has come about in recent years of the fact that in some 
way the employees of industry, collectively considered, are a factor deserving of recog- 
nition in the conduct of industry, is very significant. This realization is a clear indica- 
tion that a fundamental principle of trade unionism is receiving more serious considera- 
tion than ever before. The principle in question is that the workers in industry are 
collectively entitled to confer with the management and so jointly settle matters of 
mutual interest and concern. There should thus be little if any question that the 
various plans of employees’ participation in management put forth within the limits 
specified above and adopted in recent years, are either directly or indirectly concessions 
due to the activities of trade unions. The fundamental soundness of collective bargain- 
ing seems thus to receive added confirmation. 

If we include the institution of collective bargaining in the general category of 
employees’ participation, then this category divides itself into two classes: employees’ 
participation which recognizes trade union organization along craft lines as essential 
to its success; employees’ participation which considers that employees must be organ- 
ized by shops or departments rather than by unions, usually holding that trade union 
organization is either superfluous, unnecessary, or a menace. 

Aside from simply attempting to provide orderly administrative methods for set- 
tling matters affecting the employees’ welfare, the added objective sought in employees’ 
participation as ordinarily understood, is the greater and more genuine interest of the 
employee in the success of industry. Based upon these objectives, therefore, the test of 
the real value of the two general types of employees’ participation suggests itsell. 
What may one reasonaly expect by way of capacity to function together as a disciplined 
group, responsive to chosen and tried leadership and capable of contributing to the suc- 
cess of industry, first, from employees organized into locals of trade unions developed 
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by themselves through long years of effort and persistence, determined in the achieve- 
ment of the objectives, and, second, from employees ordinarily so apathetic that the 
management must needs itself organize them along some line coinciding with the form 
of the particular plant administrative control devised by management? Certainly it 
should not be difficult to see that only a trade union, organized by the employees them- 
selves without help or guidance from management, will be possessed of real vitality, 
strength, and courage, sufficient to enter into negotiations with management on a 
footing somewhat approximating equality. And by this token does it follow that the 
trade union is the best organization available in industry today through which we may 
reasonably hope to arouse a real cumulative genuine interest on the part of employees 
in the success of industry, i.e., in efficiency, economy, and service ? 

It is a fact that the worst chargeable to the present control of industry is its increas- 
ing failure to sustain the interest and concern of the vast army of workers in its success. 
This cannot be charged to the employee functioning in his all too limited capacity as a 
simple wage earner. It is inherent in the very nature of industry as managed today. 

The functioning of the employees in the control of industry provides an avenue 
whereby their contributions to its conduct may again be enhanced. Due to many 
reasons, such as the advent of automatic machinery, mass production, and the division 
of labor, the opportunity for this contribution has steadily declined. The daily task of 
the individual employee has grown less and less interesting and requires less and less 
skill. At the same time, the employee has come to realize that all of these changes 
aimed primarily at greater efficiency and greater profits are of no benefit to him even in 
the form of increased wages and better living conditions. On the contrary, they have 
served rather to lower his status. Thus it is that so much value really attaches to 
employees’ participation in the control of industry, for it offers a wholesome substitute 
for the declining demand for that which has in the past made many employees so indis- 
pensable to industry, namely, their skill and craft interest in their work. 

As already pointed out, however, various plans of employees’ participation in 
industry do not contemplate allocating to the employees concerned anything more 
than the right to serve in an advisory capacity to management. In the very last analy- 
sis, management still retains the power, by virtue of its control over or ownership of 
the plant, to accept or reject any or all settlements offered by the employees. The 
workers in those plants who have been formed into plant organizations and have no 
affiliation whatsoever with their fellow-workers in other plants are handicapped in their 
bargaining power with management. As long as this is the case, as long as these plans 
do not in reality develop an actual sense of authority on the part of the employees col- 
lectively organized, is it reasonable to expect that the employees will take a greater 
interest in the welfare of the plant and so develop a greater sense of responsibility ? 
Hardly, for the very essence of this interest, this sense of responsibility is still lacking. 
No feeling of proprietorship, no thought of indispensability is created. The employees 
may propose, but management still continues to dispose. 

Collective bargaining on the other hand, when recognized, while not providing a 
sense of proprietorship to the employee does give him strength in his powers of bargain- 
ing with management. Organized into unions deriving support from the great mass of 
workers organized elsewhere all over the country, the union employee has acquired a 
power which, though not equal to, is still a worthy substitute for that of absolute pro- 
prietorship as enjoyed by the employer. He is thus in a position to command more 
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respect and consideration from management. Employees so organized have the power 
of concerted action at their disposal which is something the employer cannot afford 
entirely to ignore. This power of concerted action the employee, member of a plant 
organization, does not have. He does not know what it is, does not feel it in his deal- 
ings with management. He thus inherently is a less dynamic, less aggressive, employee. 
His relationship to industry is characterized by greater apathy, less interest. When he 
responds, it is only temporarily and then to stimuli such as bonuses, piece-work pay- 
ments, “non-financial incentives” and the like. His concern is not one of any depth or 
lasting quality. It comes and goes with the management’s ingenuity to devise new 
ways and means from time to time whereby to revive it. 

It is my purpose here to point out that trade unionism and collective bargaining on 
the other hand, provide the foundation upon which to construct a system of employees’ 
participation in industry which will not only offer an orderly systematic method for 
settling all matters at issue between management and employees, but will also create 
the best opportunity yet made available whereby to enlist the wholehearted support 
of the employees in the efficient economical conduct of industry. 

The reasons why this is so spring from the motivating forces and structure of trade 
unions. In the first place, as already emphasized, trade union organization has vitality. 
It functions in the interest of definite tangible objectives, such as adequate wages, 
decent working conditions, the fair adjustment of specific disputes and the like. In 
the second place, unions, by virtue of having operated for many years in the foregoing 
capacity, have developed internal coherence as well as a sense of responsibility toward 
one another on the part of the membership. But most important of all, trade unions 
have through long years of experience brought into being a group of guides and leaders 
from among their own ranks. All of this, but especially the existence of a responsible 
influential organization of leaders and representatives in whom the rank and file impose 
great confidence, constitutes the chief asset available for making employee participa- 
tion through genuine co-operation with authentic trade unions a possibility having real 
lasting merit. Employee participation ignoring the availability of trade unions or 
formulated to circumvent trade union activity discards the only real forces and oppor- 
tunities at hand which can make a success of such participation. 

For be it clearly and distinctly understood the trade union movement is as deeply 
concerned about the welfare of industry as management and capital. It understands 
much better than do most of the representatives of these latter two institutions the 
asset which satisfied, interested employees are to the efficient and economical conduct 
of industry. Trade unionists stand ready at any time to consider with managers and 
employers, the next practical steps for improving the conduct of industry by means of 
the elimination of waste, bettering efficiency, improving economy on the basis of col- 
lective agreements. 

Trade unionists on our railroads particularly stand prepared to do everything in 
their power to improve service, safety, and economy of operation on the basis of wages 
and working conditions consistent with decent standards. But that the railroad 
employees really have much to give in this respect, is apparently beyond the powers of 
comprehension of many railway executives and the Railroad Labor Board, judging from 
its recent decisions. Very little, if anything, has been done by either railway executives, 
or the Railroad Labor Board since the return of the railroads to private control on the 
strength of which the employees might feel encouraged to offer the services of their 
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organizations to the railroad management in the interest of efficiency and economy. 
Indeed the last decision of this board, almost going out of its way to further reduce 
wages, coming as it does on top of a series of other decisions detrimental to the status 
of the railroad shop unions, indicates that the majority membership of the board has 
absolutely no appreciation of the tremendous latent power for improved railroading 
and reduced operating expenses within the control of the organized railroad workers. 
What the board hopes to save the railroads in the form of wage reductions amounting 
to $135,000,000 per year, its decision will cause the railroads to lose doubly and trebly 
by discontent, dissatisfaction, lowered morale, all resulting in increased labor turnover, 
reduced efficiency, and wastes of a thousand different kinds. 

I cite the case of the Railroad Labor Board’s attitude toward the importance of the 
status of employees organized into unions as a case in point, indicating the attitude 
which is all too prevalent on the part of employers in general. Ifa genuine desire exists 
to establish employees’ participation in the conduct of industry, on the strength of 
which it is hoped to really improve the service of industry to society, then the trade 
unions offer the best vehicle available for use in the accomplishment of this desirable 
end. And permit me to say in conclusion that the International Association of Ma- 
chinists not only stands ready to encourage with all the means at its disposal, oppor- 
tunities to serve industry and society in this capacity; it has gone and will continue to 
go, out of its way to find progressive, enlightened employers in order to devise practical 
ways and means of co-operation, employee representation, or whatever you desire to 
call it, all with the specific object in mind of improving efficiency and service so that 
thereby both employer and employee may benefit. 


STABILIZING INDUSTRY 


IS THERE ENOUGH WORK AND INCOME TO GO ROUND? 
George Soule, Director, Labor Bureau, Inc., New York 


Ts there enough work and income to go round? The first part of the question is, 
in one sense, unnecessary. Estimates of unemployed wage earners vary because we 
have not enough basic information, but there have certainly been millions out of work 
for many months. And “normal unemployment,” in itself a significant phrase, seldom 
falls below 1,800,000 according to the research organization of the employers them- 
selves—the National Industrial Conference Board. Obviously there is not enough 
demand for labor to keep all those busy who want to work. The lack of work to go 
round is of such proportions that anywhere from 4 to 12 per cent of the gainfully 
employed population of the United States cannot be kept busy. 

But what do we mean when we say there is no demand for the labor of this army ? 
Do we mean that there is nothing more which needs to be done, that all the material 
wants of the world’s population are satisfied? Obviously not. There remain, in the 
first place, the wants of the unemployed themselves. There remain, above that, the 
wants of the poorly fed and housed, those without sufficient clothing, recreation, or 
education. And there remain our own multifarious demands. Which of us could not 
use a few extra articles of merchandise to advantage? No, we mean that there is not 
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enough of what the economists call effective demand, demand in the form of dollars 
and cents which can be spent for the potential work of the unemployed. 

And this leads us to the second part of the question: is there enough income to go 
round? Of course we know that numerous families do not receive enough to maintain 
civilized standards of life. But that may be due to the inequalities of distribution. 
Suppose the total national income were equally distributed, after deducting what is 
necessary for maintenance and extension of plant and equipment, what sort of living 
standards should weall have? Such calculations are necessarily rough approximations, 
but we can get some conception of the matter even within a wide margin of error. The 
year 1920 was one in which so-called prosperity was still with us, and unemployment 
was at a low ebb, while physical production was at the highest point which it has so far 
reached in this country. It has been estimated that the total national income in 1920 
was about $72,000,000,000. If we deduct 20 per cent of that total for reinvestment in 
plant, we have left $57,500,000,000 to distribute. That would mean a yearly income of 
about $545 for each of the 105,700,000 persons in the continental United States, or 
$2,725 for a family of five. Now the United States Department of Labor has worked 
out a very careful budget, listing the various quantities of over 400 articles and services 
which it considers necessary for a workman’s family of five, consisting of husband, wife, 
and three children under fourteen. These goods are needed to maintain a minimum 
level of health and decency, a level below which it is impossible to sink without running 
the danger, in the words of the Department, “of physical and moral deterioration.” 
Anyone who has inspected the list in detail knows that it is indeed an extremely modest 
one, and that it does not make anywhere near sufficient provision for savings, to say 
nothing of educational and cultural demands. That budget, at 1920 prices, cost 
between $2,600 and $2,700. Therefore, if the national income had been equally dis- 
tributed in the most prosperous year of recent times, the average family income would 
have been only a few dollars above a scanty minimum. And the situation was very 
much worse in 1921. 

T am conscious that the average family is not exactly five in the United States, but 
four and a fraction, and that many families have more than one wage earner. But 
these facts do not upset the arithmetic of the preceding paragraph. The family income 
therein stated was derived merely by multiplying the average individual income by five; 
if you multiply it by a smaller number, you will get a smaller income for the family, and 
the inadequacy will be just as marked. And these calculations do not depend on the 
number of wage earners per family. There may be one, or there may be three, but that 
does not alter the average individual income derived by dividing the total national 
income by the number of people in the country. The point is merely that if the existing 
national income were evenly distributed, we should not all have plenty. The majority 
of wage earners, to be sure, would be better off than they are now, but still their stand- 
ards would not be high enough. 

Is it not a striking fact that while there are constantly millions of workers who can- 
not be given employment, there is at the same time such a dearth of the necessary mate- 
rials of life? It is as if you should visit a farm where the children were underfed and 
uneducated, and at the same time should see some of the farmer’s sons standing about 
with nothing to do because he had told them it would not pay him to employ them, while 
broad fields lay unplowed and unreaped. If you asked this farmer why such poverty 
existed on his land, and he told you that it was because the total product of the farm 
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was not large enough to support such a family, you would think him an idiot. You 
would suggest to him that the product might, with foresight and diligence, be enlarged. 
Yet there are employers in the United States—and some highly important ones—who 
give just this answer to the demand for a decent wage. The national income, they say 
truly, is not large enough to afford every family such a wage, quite forgetting that the 
national income is merely another name for the sum of everyone’s incomes, and that it 
might conceivably be enlarged. The problem of preventing unemployment and the 
problem of paying good wages are in the last analysis the same problem—that is, the 
problem of increasing production of necessities. 

Of course we could not increase the national income by the simple device of giving 
everyone more dollars. That would merely result in higher prices, unless production 
were increased at the same time. We must find some way to increase physical produc- 
tion of necessities. 

Let us inquire a little further into possible obstacles. Though we have the labor 
power to produce more goods, have we the materials and equipment todo so? With 
regard to materials, the answer is easy. There is no lack of farm and grazing land, no 
lack of mineral deposits easily accessible. Under the best-known technique, more raw 
material than now is used could easily be provided. But how about manufacturing 
establishments and their equipment? It is commonly believed that in order to pro- 
duce more it is first necessary to invest more in productive capital. A moment’s reflec- 
tion will show that this was not true in a year of depression like 1921, when acres of 
factory space and tons of machinery lay idle and the principal concern of business men 
was to pay interest on the equipment they could not operate. But even in normal 
times, the percentage of plant capacity utilized is surprisingly low. Mr. Hoover’s 
Committee on Waste in Industry estimated that in the men’s clothing industry it is 70 
per cent, in the printing industry 50 per cent, in the shoe industry 60 per cent, in the 
metal trades 60 per cent. ‘‘Overequipment” is the complaint of almost every manu- 
facturers’ association today. A moderate guess is that if existing equipment were 
fully utilized under normal working conditions—that is, without employing extra shifts 
or lengthening hours—4o per cent more production could be turned out than in a normal 
year. 

The engineers are coming to be conscious of this situation, and there are those who 
look with great hope toward their efforts to increase the efficiency of plants and of indi- 
vidual operatives. It would be absurd to deny the usefulness of such work, and yet it 
is possible that the engineers often overlook certain basic economic conditions which 
surround them and limit their results. No one would deny, for instance, that the tech- 
nique both of machinery and management made extraordinary advances in the thirty 
years between 1889 and 1919. Yet very careful statistical studies indicate that al- 
though productivity has shown a slowly rising trend during this period, the purchasing 
power of the average yearly income of industrial and railroad wage earners has declined. 
Mr. Wesley C. Mitchell of the National Bureau of Economic Research published an 
article in the New York Evening Post of June 7 which confirms studies of my own in this 
matter. Mr. Mitchell’s figures, based on research by Dr. Willford I. King, show that 
although production increased more than twice as rapidly as the population between 
1890 and 1914, the average yearly income of manufacturing wage woikers could pur- 
chase in 1914 only 89 per cent of what it could purchase in 1889. In 1919, the year in 
which we heard so much of “labor profiteering,” the average real wage was 2 per cent 
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lower than in 1889. And it is obvious to everyone that advances in technique have not 
prevented unemployment. The underlying economic fact is that you can increase 
the productive capacity of the individual workman as much as you like without increas- 
ing his real income, if he has not the purchasing power to absorb the product. It js 
sometimes argued that increased productivity lowers unit costs and hence leads to 
larger demand, more production, and fuller employment. This may be true in the 
case of a single factory or a single industry as compared with others whose unit costs do 
not fall so rapidly. But it must be remembered that price is after all merely an ex- 
change value of goods. Lower unit costs all round would, therefore, amount merely to 
a general reduction of the price level and might not affect the market for any one prod- 
uct. Greater efficiency increases potentialities of production, but it does not necessar- 
ily increase effective demand for the common necessities of life. In order to improve 
the status of the wage worker, it is necessary to increase his purchasing power. 

Good statistical material is so rare, and the problem is complex, that it is impossible 
to offer a patent medicine as some of our industrial geniuses do when they prescribe 
“hard work” or “thrift” or the “open shop.” But there is one direction in which it 
seems to me hopeful experiments might be made, although it is a direction which those 
in power in our economic affairs seldom take. Before indicating it, let me cite a few 
more facts which seem relevant. 

As is noted above, while per capita production has increased in the United States, 
the real income of the wage workers—and hence their share of the total product—has 
apparently declined. What, then, has become of the extra product? It must have 
gone somewhere, if it did not go into the things bought with wages. There are several! 
possible outlets for it. It might have gone into the goods consumed by other classes of 
the population, such as farmers, merchants, officials, or the owners of industry. It 
might have gone into pure waste. Such an extension of waste could not have occurred 
in productive industry, since we have already seen that the efficiency of production, or 
the productivity per man, was increasing rather than decreasing. If the additional 
product went into waste, it must therefore have gone into waste in the distributive pro- 
cesses and in what may be called the national overhead, including operations like 
insurance, banking, and advertising. Such of it as did not go into goods consumed by 
the non-wage working classes, or into distributive waste, must have been invested in 
productive capital—in other words, in new plant and equipment. 

Now it is obvious that a shift in income in most of these directions is not desirable, 
since it either benefits nobody, or benefits those who need such benefit less than the 
wage workers. Would it not be fair to make the assumption that wage earners should 
continue to receive at least the same share of the national product as before? That 
would mean that if the national product increases, their real wages should increase in 
direct ratio to the increase in production. Here, then, we have a tentative principle of 
wage determination. Real wages should be increased at least in direct ratio to the 
increase in national productivity. Such a principle would not be difficult to apply. It 
would mean using the trend of a good production index to determine an increment to 
existing money wages after they had first been modified by the change in retail prices, or 
“the cost of living.”” This principle, be it noted, would fix a minimum, not a maximum 
percentage for the increase of wages. So much for the desirability and possibility o! 
increasing the long term trend of real wages. 
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But how about the business cycle? What shall we do to insure labor against 
temporary fluctuations of production and employment? There are some relevant facts 
to be adduced here also from the experience of recent years. It must be remembered 
that tremendous profits were made, especially in the years 1915, 1916, and 1917, be- 
cause of the fact that prices rose very much faster than wages. Asa result, the consum- 
ing power of the wage earners was lessened, while the income of capital was increased 
enormously. Part of this income was turned over to stockholders immediately in 
dividends, but a large part was added to corporate surplus, and thus found its way into 
increased capital investment, some of which represented genuine plant, and some of 
which was on paper. According to the National Bureau of Economic Research, out of 
an estimated total net income to corporations of nearly $40,000,000,000 in the years 
1913-20, $17,000,000,000 were added to corporate surplus. Out of large profits, 
arose the evils of inflation—overexpansion of business, too rapid increases in plant, the 
accumulation of large inventories at high prices. And when the inevitable collapse 
came, when effective demand proved to be too small to absorb all these products, the 
owners of capita) were in large measure protected by the profits previously accumu- 
lated. It is interesting to note that dividend and interest payments, as accumulated 
by the New York Journal of Commerce, were larger in 1921, the year of depression, than 
in any previous year, and that so far in 1922 they are above the level of 1920. The 
burden of the depression, of the collapse of production, was largely borne by wage 
earners in the form of unemployment and wage reductions. 

Now suppose, in the first place, that when prices started to rie wages had followed 
them more quickly. The purchasing power of the workers would thus have been sus- 
tained, and hence effective demand for the necessities of life would have been sustained. 
At the same time, the margin of profit would not have increased so rapidly, and there 
would not have been such sudden accumulations of capital. Hence inflation would 
have been considerably moderated. Then suppose, in addition to this, that a part of 
the surplus earnings could have been laid aside, not as insurance for capital owners in 
the event of a period of depression, but as insurance for wage earners in such an event. 
These savings, paid out to the workers in the form of unemployment insurance when the 
depression came, would have given them some measure of protection, and would have 
helped to sustain effective demand during the depression. The effect of the whole 
effort to stabilize and increase the purchasing power of the workers would, therefore, be 
in the direction of smoothing out the business cycle, and hence of stabilizing and increas- 
ing production. 

My time has been too short even to develop these proposals at any length, much 
less to defend them. I should be grateful if my hearers would regard them as hints 
rather than as completed recommendations. But it does seem to me reasonable that 
as soon as we seriously undertake to provide enough work and income to go round, we 
shall have to accomplish these two things: first, increase real wages at least as rapidly as 
productivity increases; and second, provide against unemployment by levies against 
the profits of industry during periods of prosperity. 
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CAN THE WORKER BE GUARANTEED CONTINUOUS EMPLOYMENT? 
N. I. Sione, Labor Manager, Hickey-Freeman Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


The only way to arrive at an intelligent answer to the question that has been 
assigned to me for discussion is by analyzing the causes of unemployment. 

Leaving aside the unemployable, the misfits, and the incompetent who give rise 
to a separate and distinct problem, and confining our analysis to the great mass of 
workers who are employed in industry, and leaving out of consideration casual unem- 
ployment due to a multitude of more or less incidental causes, the great bulk of general 
unemployment is due to two general causes: seasonal and cyclical fluctuations in 
demand for the products of the workshop, the mine, and the farm. 

Causes of seasonal fluctuations.—Seasonal variations in demand are caused chiefly 
by climatic conditions which on the one hand determine a great many of the consumers’ 
demands such as for warm or light clothing, fuel, ice, etc., and on the other, influence 
directly a great many processes of production, such as agriculture, building construc- 
tion, water transportation on rivers or harbors subject to freezing, etc. They are also 
caused by custom, such as the demand for flowers at Easter, for jewelry, toys, and other 
holiday goods at Christmas, for fireworks on the Fourth of July. Each of these trades, 
which is directly influenced by seasonal demand, in turn affects other industries from 
which it derives its raw materials: the clothing industry affects the textile mills, and 
the producers of the numerous kinds of trimmings which go to make up men’s and 
women’s apparel; the building trades react upon the building material trades from 
steel mills to brick kilns and wallpaper mills; the farmer’s influence as a consumer 
reaches every industry which caters to his personal wants or to his requirements as 
a producer; finally, because of the intermittent character of their employment, and, 
consequently, of the flow of their earnings, the millions of workers who are engaged in 
all of these industries lend a seasonal aspect to all industries which supply their persona! 
wants. 

Wastefulness of intermittent production.—The intermittent consumers’ demand 
causes seasonal ordering of goods on the part of the distributor—retail and wholesale; 
in turn the manufacturer, in his anxiety to attain the maximum rate of turnover for 
his investment in order to keep down costs, concentrates his production within the 
shortest possible period of time preceding date of delivery; the presence of a reserve o! 
unemployed workers in “normal” times permits of an intermittent system of production 
under which weeks and months of involuntary idleness are succeeded by periods of in- 
tensive work with long hours and overtime as a “‘normal’’ occurrence. 

That the effect of such a method of production is hurtful to the human factor in 
indusfry and injurious to the higher interests of society is obvious. It destroys regular 
habits of industry; it breaks down the health of workers who are driven to the extremes 
of intensive efforts during long hours during part of the year, succeeded by periods of 
idleness, shiftlessness, and frequently of dissipation. It undermines good citizenship on 
the part of a large element of the electorate. Last, not least, it results in large loss of 
production, i.e., of potential wealth to the country as a whole due to failure to utilize 
the labor power and the productive capacity of plants in periods of idleness or partial! 
operation. 

Apart from the human and social injury which intermittent production causes, 4 
broad view of the best ultimate interests of the individual manufacturing concern dis- 
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closes the disadvantages of intermittent production and the gains that would flow from 
continuous operation. This is especially true of large plants having a large overhead 
expense, a considerable part of which is in the nature of fixed charges which cannot be 
eliminated while the plant is temporarily shut down. These overhead charges are a 
total loss which must be charged to the profit and loss account of the business; the 
science of human engineering which has made considerable strides in the last decade or 
two has taught every well-informed plant manager the wastefulness of a too large labor 
turnover, the costliness of training new help and their inefficiency and resultant too 
high cost, even when hired at comparatively low wages; the increased cost of produc- 
tion during the petiod it takes to “tune up”’ a plant to the state of efficiency it was in 
prior to the shut down is an item familiar to every industrial engineer and plant mana- 
ger; added to these is the loss of the more capable and ambitious workers who drift 
away during periods of idleness to more steady occupations unless held by the induce- 
ment of higher rates of wages than would be necessary to satisfy them under steady 
employment; finally there is the lowering of the morale on the part of the labor force 
under conditions of uncertainty which are not conducive to a sense of loyalty. 

These considerations have prompted a small but growing number of concerns to 
revise old ideas of economy of intermittent plant operation and to devise means 
for keeping plants in continuous operation despite the intermittent consumers’ 
demand. 

Methods of combating seasonal unemployment.—There is no time to describe in 
detail the methods which have enabled such concerns as the DennisonManufacturing 
Company, of Framingham, Massachusetts, a large part of whose production is devoted 
to holiday goods, to work on an even keel throughout the year; or the Joseph & Feiss 
Company and the Printz-Biederman Company, of Cleveland, or the Hickey-Freeman 
Company, of Rochester, who are engaged in the proverbially seasonal clothing industry, 
but work steadily throughout the year; not to mention several others. They all 
resolve themselves into: first, intelligent planning of the work for a season or a year 
ahead; second, developing certain types or standards of products for which a perma- 
nent consumers’ demand is worked up by educational work through judicious advertis- 
ing, demonstrations, educational exhibits, etc.; third, working up a stock on these 
products, when orders for the goods subject to changes in style and to uncertain demand, 
are insufficient to keep the plant busy; fourth, securing the retailers’ co-operation 
which permits of the spreading of the delivery of orders over a longer period than the 
few days preceding the opening of the season; fifth, inducing retailers to place their 
orders much more in advance of the time of the delivery than is usually the case; sixth, 
the training of the help in more than one operation so that workers can be transferred 
from one department to another as the demand shifts from one kind of product to 
another. So much for seasonal unemployment. Let us now turn our attention to the 
more disastrous, even if less frequent. 

Cyclical depressions.—The sudden collapse of prosperity which stuck the country 
like a cyclone about the middle of 1920 followed by a period of business depression from 
which the country has not yet entirely emerged, has once more riveted the attention of 
the business world, of organizations of labor, and of economists and social workers on 
this recurring economic plague from whose blighting touch no element of the commu- 
nity seems immune. Even the great majority of manufacturing concerns which 
developed fairly successful methods for overcoming seasonal slackness in demand found 
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themselves helpless before the comparatively rare, though more intense, depression 
which forms a part of what is known as the business cycle. 

A chart showing in graphic form the volume of the country’s business as reflected 
in certain well-recognized movements such as the production of pig iron, the volume of 
bank clearings, the movement of loaded freight cars, etc., over a period of, say, the last 
fifty years, has the appearance of a succession of waves. These waves though irregular 
in outline, and with the distances between successive crests and troughs quite uneven, 
show a remarkable regularity in periodic recurrence over varying periods of time which 
may be said to average roughly about ten years, more or less. 

The persistent recurrence of periods of prosperity and depression over a period of 
more than a century coexistent with the history of the modern system of production and 
distribution has naturally set the economists to seeking the causes of this overshadowing 
phenomenon of our economic order. While a century has been consumed in the discus- 
sion of the causes of industrial depressions and the debate has not been closed yet, only 
in the last two decades, or so, has sufficient progress been made in quantitative measure- 
ments and in the refining of methods for gauging the ebb and flow of business through 
succeeding phases of each cycle, to enable us to forecast the movement of business tides 
with a fair degree of success. By this I do not wish to be understood that the business 
forecaster has reached the accuracy of the astronomer in predicting the solar eclipse or 
of the man who lays down the schedule for the movement of ocean tides which seem to 
obey him implicitly. Business-tide preduction is still in the stage of the weather proph- 
ecy, the accuracy of which has been the favorite butt for the witticisms of the newspaper 
writer and of the men in the street. But just as the weather man’s predictions have 
been gaining in accuracy for practical purposes sufficiently to be taken seriously by the 
farmer and by the city man when he is debating with himself the important question of 
whether he’d better take his umbrella along or not, so has business forecasting been 
gaining sufficiently in precision to induce tens of thousands of business concerns to pay 
an annual subscription of not less than $100 a year for the service of one or more of these 
business weather prophets. 

Assuming, then, that the turn and the direction of the business tide can be indi- 
cated with a fair degree of accuracy and adding to this our positive knowledge that 
good and bad times invariably alternate about once in a decade, what practical means 
are available for insuring the business man against destructive losses and the wage 
earner against the calamity of unemployment with its attendant sufferings and priva- 
tions ? 

There are two lines of approach in dealing with this problem. One is along the line 
of individual effort by each single manufacturing concern in dealing with its own busi- 
ness. The other concerns the economic policies of the government in so far as they 
affect the course of business. 

That the individual business concern can do anything to protect its house against 
the industrial cyclone is but a recent thought. The number of concerns that are known 
to have adopted a deliberate policy of carefully and constantly following the course of 
the business cycle with a view to avoiding losses and minimizing unemployment, could 
probably be expressed by the use of one digit for the whole country. Yet a very suc- 
cessful beginning has been made in this field, in which the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company of Framingham is the most conspicuous example. Lack of time prevents me 
from going into a description of these methods for which those interested are referred to 
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an article by Henry S. Dennison on “Management and the Business Cycle” in the 
March, 1922, issue of the Journal of the American Statistical Association, and to the 
forthcoming book of the National Bureau of Economic Research on Unemployment and 
Business Cycles. The possibilities in this direction can be inferred if I state that con- 
cerns like the Dennison Company, the American Radiator Company, the International 
Shoe Company, to cite the most conspicuous examples, foresaw the coming of the 
industrial collapse of 1920 several months in advance. Because of that foresight they 
were able to prevent the loss of millions of dollars to each of them in depreciated inven- 
tories. By novel devices in merchandising their products, by placing new products on 
the market or by finding new uses for old products when the existing demand was no 
longer adequate to keep their plants busy, by educating the public and the retailer 
through advertising and other appropriate means of publicity, by a proper adjustment 
of their price policies, and other means too technical for the purpose of the present dis- 
cussion, they succeeded, some in minimizing, others in avoiding practically altogether 
the necessity of shutting down their plants and rendering their employees idle. 

But, as I said, the number of such advanced business houses is so small as to be 
almost insignificant. While the success of these business pioneers is likely to find imita- 
tors in the future, the usual inertia which prevails as much in the average business 
establishment as it does among the rest of mankind, coupled with the fact that the 
ensuing industrial recovery will cause most busy executives to turn their attention to 
the immediate business in hand, to the exclusion of all thought about the industrial 
cycle, is likely to find the business world as a whole as little prepared to deal with the 
next industrial depression when it is back among us as it was with the last crisis. More- 
over, the means I mentioned as used by individual concerns for preventing unemploy- 
ment during industrial depressions, are such as to be within the reach of only large com- 
panies with ample financial resources. They are beyond the reach of concerns of 
moderate means, which constitute the great majority of manufacturing firms. 

Even if every one of the 1,019 companies employing over a thousarrd employees 
each, and over 26 per cent of all the industrial employees of the country, were to adopt 
the most effective methods for preventing or reducing unemployment, there would still 
be more than 6,700,000 workers employed in smaller establishments, which are as a 
rule totally helpless before the approach of industrial storms. Or let us make the 
violent and unwarranted assumption that all firms employing over 500 workers each- 
could take care of their employees during depression, that would take care of an addi- 
tional group of 1,205,000 workers and still leave 5,500,000 workers without protection. 
Is any remedy available for these or must these millions of workers and their families 
be doomed to misery and privation because the country has too much of everything ? 

Public works.—It is clear that individual initiative, while very important, cannot 
alone overcome the difficulty. The whole country, acting through the government, 
must take concerted action. Public works could be made the largest single factor in 
overcoming the dead inertia of an industrial crisis. The amount of money spent annu- 
ally by the federal, state, municipal, and county governments on public roads, harbors, 
canals, docks, irrigation, drainage, bridges, tunnels, afforestation, public buildings, etc. 
runs into hundreds of millions of dollars and is not far froma billion dollarsa year. This 
isan averageamount. It is not spent evenly from year to year. It is spent mostly like 
all private expenditures. When business is booming, and the cost of materials is high. 
and labor is scarce, the national and local governments spend their appropriations in 
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competition with private business. When business is poor, and private employers are 
unable to take advantage of low prices of materials and supplies and of an abundance 
of labor, the government, which is in a position to raise all the funds it requires at lower 
rates of interest than those prevailing in times of prosperity, usually reduces its expendi- 
tures, thus aggravating the general situation. 

The remedy, which has been pointed out repeatedly and was most recently urged 
by the President’s Conference on Unemployment, is that the government reverse its 
present policy; that it take advantage of its superior credit facilities in times of stress 
and spend most money when private business leaves it a clear field, and do as little as 
the current requirements of public business will permit in years of prosperity. If the 
national and local governments deferred only ten per cent of their annual appropriations 
each year, they would accumulate a reserve of close to $1,000,000,000 within a decade 
which could be expended during a year of depression when labor is unemployed. This 
reserve of $1,000,000,000 added to the regular annual appropriation of about $1,000,- 
000,000 would make a total of about $2,000,000,000 which, spent at the low prices for 
materials usually prevailing at such times and the lower rates for services, would have 
the equivalent of a much larger sum spent in prosperous times at much higher prices. 
This would mean enormous savings for the government in the cost of public works. 

Far more important, however, would be the effect on the employment situation 
The $2,000,000,000 would be spent by contractors on wages for labor employed on pub- 
lic works and on materials. The money spent on materials would in turn give employ- 
ment to a large number of workers engaged in the manufacture of building materials, 
The wages paid to these two large groups of workers would be spent on food, clothing, 
and other articles for personal and household use, thereby giving employment to workers 
in all of those industries. In turn the workers employed in those industries and those 
who purchase the materials for use in those industries would add to the volume of de- 
mand and thus the indirect effect of the $2,000,000,000 spent by the government on 
public works would be many times that amount. 

With the dead point of industrial inertia thus overcome and a demand for the prod- 
ucts of industry started up once more, a proper discount policy by the Federal Reserve 
Board calculated to encourage business within limits of safety, would further accelerate 
economic recovery. 

Construction and equipment expenditures by railroads and public utilities.—Once the 
new policy of public works expenditure was successfully established, it could be advan- 
tageously pushed into other spheres, especially railroads and public utilities. These 
private companies whose operations are carried on on a government scale pursue the 
same policy of concentrating their construction work in years of prosperity and cur- 
tailing it in years of depression. While the credit conditions confronting them are not 
so favorable to the policy of deferred expenditure in their case as they are in the case of 
the government, the savings they can effect thereby will in themselves furnish a great 
incentive for the adoption of such a policy and furnish ample grounds for a more liberal 
credit policy on the part of the banks, if backed by the Federal Reserve Board. The 
amounts spent by the railroad and public utility companies on construction work rival, 
if they do not exceed, the money spent for the same purpose by the federal and loca! 
governments. A consistent application of this policy by the governments and these 
two groups of private companies would be sufficient to start up the wheels of industry 
and furnish employment practically to all the industrial workers of the country. 
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Unemployment insurance.—It would be an error, however, to assume that this 
alone offers a complete guaranty of employment to every willing worker. While the 
policies proposed would mitigate the worst effects of industrial depressions and tend to 
shorten their duration, they cannot in themselves prevent their recurrence. Nor must 
we leave out of account the almost chronic unemployment which is always prevalent to 
a greater or less extent because of seasonal variations in demand, before which the 
average manufacturing establishment of moderate size is as helpless as it is in the case 
of cyclical depressions. 

We must, therefore, count upon having a considerable body of unemployed workers 
at all times, although their number and the duration of unemployment can be greatly 
reduced from what it has been in the past. As to whether society owes every willing 
worker a job or a living is a subject upon which I hold very definite views, but which 
seems to lie outside the scope of my paper. Unemployment insurance, however, could 
be made an instrument of greater regularity of employment, if the premiums charged 
each individual employer by the state were graded so as to vary in proportion to the 
amount of employment he furnished his workers during the year. An unemployment 
insurance system of this kind would furnish a direct incentive to every employer, large 
or small, to secure the greatest possible continuity of employment. While it would not 
serve to guarantee continuous employment to every worker as the subject of my paper 
calls for, it would make for greater continuity of employment, and would serve at least 
to reduce the hardships and privations caused by unemployment, although it could not 


protect them from loss of a part of their earnings which come from continuous employ- 
ment. 


The answer then to the question “‘Can the Worker Be Guaranteed Continuous 
Employment ?” is negative. At the present stage of development of our industrial 
order interruptions in production, both seasonal and cyclical, are unavoidable except 
in isolated instances. The means for increasing continuity of production outlined here 
would, if adopted, greatly reduce but not do away altogether with unemployment. If 
supplemented by a system of compulsory unemployment insurance they would result 
in guaranteeing not a permanent job but a secured even if modest living to the worker. 


DIVISION VI—NEIGHBORHOOD AND 
COMMUNITY LIFE 


HOW DO LOCAL COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS FUNCTION ? 
THEIR WEAKNESS AND THEIR STRENGTH 


Roy Smith Wallace, Community Service, New Y ork 


The term, local community organization, is occasionally restricted in its meaning 
to that somewhat technical definition which has to do with the effort to organize the 
whole community for the total social program. I take it that the section of this con- 
ference which has to do with the Organization of Social Forces would be the appropriate 
place to discuss community organization in that technical sense. What this section is 
more interested in, as I understand it, is local organization within the community for 
one kind or another of community betterment. 

This looser definition, I appreciate thoroughly, includes within the purview of dis- 
cussion hundreds of thousands of organizations and you will not of course expect me to 
have anything like statistical knowledge of all these kinds of local organizations, of their 
weaknesses and their strength. When you consider the parent-teachers associations, 
the local improvement societies, the churches, ladies aid societies and other church 
organizations, the boys’ clubs, the Rotary clubs, the chamber of commerce, the labor 
unions, the tuberculosis associations, the charity associations, you will readily realize 
that only someone with the patience, the industry, and the genius of Sydney and Bea- 
trice Webb, with ample time at his disposal, could make a thorough study of such a 
complex subject. You willalso realize, I am sure, the difficulty of anything like a gener- 
alization in a field in which there are so many individual units all different. Concerning 
every statement which I shall make someone will be able to say that he knows of one or 
more cases in which the general statement is not true. I realize this full well. I ask 
only that you consider whether the things I shall have to say do not fit in with your 
observation and experience concerning local organizations in general. 

For the purpose of this paper I think we can say that aside from organizations ad- 
mittedly exclusive or admittedly designed to serve only special or class interests, as 
for example, a country club, or a labor union, or a Ku Klux Klan, local organizations 
may perhaps be divided into those grouped about some special community interest 
such for instance as health or education or recreation or business advancement; or 
about some geographical unit such as a neighborhood or a city. These two types of 
organization are of course not mutually exclusive. I think they do however represent 
two general types of community organization. 

Another classification which I think has value for us in this discussion hinges upon 
whether or not the organization exists as a mutual benefit organization, or as an agency 
for the accomplishment of some definite purpose outside its own active membership. 
What I have in mind is the difference between a group of people who, for instance, get 
together for physical *ecreation in a gymnastic class for the benefit of their own health, 
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and another group which get together for the purpose of promoting physical education 
or gymnastic exercises for the children of the public schools or for the young men and 
young women of the community; or between a Chautauqua circle studying for self- 
improvement, and an organization to promote university extension courses, public 
school lectures, lyceum courses, etc., for the benefit of the people of the community. I 
take it that we are chiefly interested in organizations which exist as agencies for the 
accomplishment of some community purpose rather than those organizations which 
exist for the benefit of their own members. 

For the sake of brevity I shall be using the terms interest agency and geographic 
agency fairly frequently. You will understand that by an interest agency I mean an 
organization which has as its purpose some such general community value as health or 
recreation or education or charitable administration, such organizations as tuberculosis 
associations, visiting nurses, child-placing agencies, playgrouna associations, etc., and 
by geographic agencies I shall mean neighborhood associations, school centers, commu- 
nity councils, settlements, and other agencies of this character, agencies whose pro- 
grams while of course inclusive of such things as heatlh, education, recreation, etc., 
aim primarily at including within the scope of the organization and in the service of 
various interests as large a proportion as possible of the total population of a given dis- 
trict or community. 

I believe at this point we should stop long enough to recognize that there is a kind 
of organization which we frequently think of as founded chiefly upon the geographic 
interest but which really has in addition what I believe to be a very considerable mixture 
of the nature of the interest agency. I mean such organizations as community councils 
or the more technical type of community organization. These exist to be sure on a 
geographic basis and a part of their definite purpose is to include within their member- 

‘ship as large a proportion of the population in a given district as possible. I think we 

should not fail to recognize, however, a very specific interest, often a real motive in these 
organizations, quite comparable with health or recreation or charity administration or 
any other of the objectives of the interest agency—the interest in organization as such, 
in co-ordination, in logical division of function. Just as some folks are interested in 
health or education, so another group of people are interested in logical, co-ordinating 
organization as such; and such co-ordinating organization, affording the opportunity for 
the prevention of duplication and for team play and for the efficient utilization of the 
community’s resources is of course a perfectly valid objective interest. The difficulty 
lies not in a recognition of the real objective value of co-ordination but in the fairly fre- 
quent unwillingness of the other special interest agencies to be co-ordinated. Willing as 
most agencies are to co-operate, most of the interest agencies have very definitely 
refused to submit the guidance of their special objective program to the co-ordinators, 
or to the decision of the representatives of other groups. And further they have quite 
frequently—these interest agencies interested in the promotion of health, or recreation 
or education or what not—found themselves in the position of being unwilling to sub- 
mit the carrying forward of their purposes to the decision of geographic democracy. 

Here as I see it is where we strike our problem, our weakness in local organization— 
in the divergence between efficiency toward the carrying out of the objectives of the 
interest agency such as a given health, educational, or recreational program, and a 
democratic participation in and control of that program within a local district. Within 
a given neighborhood or small community there are commonly too few people who share 
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enthusiastically in the special purpose of the interest agency, too few people who have 
the money to support it, too few with large vision, too few with a recognition of the 
need of trained leadership, so that just as a matter of fact the local, nearby, general, 
widespread, democratic participation in and control of policy and activities of the vari- 
ous interest agencies has not occurred within the neighborhoods and the smaller com- 
munities. Parenthetically let me say this seems to me to be the essence of the rural 
problem, so called. 

It is essential for the success of a special interest organization that there shall be 
trained leadership. A charity organization society cannot succeed without a skilful 
case worker, a recreation program cannot be successfully maintained without skilled 
recreational leadership, an anti-tuberculosis campaign cannot be successfully main- 
tained without a trained worker. A genera] neighborhood organization cannot persist 
and serve the community without skilful leadership. And this skilled leadership seems 
to be exactly the one thing which local organizations in neighborhoods and smaller 
communities will not pay for. I am conscious of course that there are some exceptions 
to this but in general it seems to me indisputably true that the leadership for neighbor- 
hood organizations as well as the leadership for the special interest organizations has 
come from outside the districts outside the neighborhood, outside the smaller commun- 
ity and is supported and maintained chiefly from outside. The Red Cross and Com- 
munity Service, and other national organizations doubtless, are now engaged in an 
attempt to find out just how small a community can and will maintain the essential 
trained leadership for their special programs. 

All my own observation and all the studies which I have been able to examine on 
neighborhood organizations, such as those by Lindeman, Rainwater, Bowman, Pang- 
burn, Thomas, have borne but one testimony and that to the effect that trained and 
continuous leadership is essential, that this almost invariably means paid leadership, 
and that this leadership equally for the geographic organizations—the neighborhood 
associations, the community councils and centers, etc.—and for the interest organiza- 
tions—charity organizations, health associations, education associations, recreation 
associations—has come from outside the smaller communities or neighborhoods. 

The interest agencies have in my observation increasingly been glad to recognize 
the desirability of democratic and local] control and participation. The charity organi- 
zation societies in case work, for example, have constantly recognized the value of self- 
direction in the case of an individual family and have been wisely willing not to attempt 
to set up actually superior plans for a family that was somehow getting along without 
them, not with complete success, but nevertheless paddling its own canoe. They have 
constantly set up district case committees and made determined effort to see to it that 
on these case committees should sit men and women who live and work in the district 
so that the district committee could have a real comprehension of the district needs and 
district standards, so that an easy and happy approach to the problems of the families in 
the district could more readily be made, so that public opinion in the district could dem- 
ocratically participate in and back up whatever plans were made for given dependent 
families within the district. He would be a rash observer, however, in my opinion, who 
would say that these district case committees have been in any rea] sense democratic- 
ally representative of the district in which they are operating. They have increasingly 
consisted of up-town specialists, doctors, ministers, lawyers, nurses, psychiatrists, and 
representatives of other charitable agencies who have expressed their expert opinions, 
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assisted in the formation of expert plans and so have maintained the standard of case 
work above the standard of the geographic democracy of the district. In practically 
the same way health organizations have conscientiously labored for decentralized health 
administration, local health centers, local advisory committees; educational organiza- 
tions have organized parent-teachers associations around each loca] school; settlements 
have established self-government organization and self-governing clubs; but in all of 
these cases with of course here and there an occasional exception of the kind that proves 
the rule, the leadership and the ultimate control have been outside the district. A 
charity organization society has recognized the value of self-planning and self-direction 
of the family life but it has nevertheless for many a reluctant family made and enforced 
the superior plan. The local community, the local neighborhood has been considered, 
its right of self-direction recognized, the value of democratic decision fully conceded— 
but nevertheless many a Tenement Department, many a Health Department has reor- 
ganized, in accordance with its own superior standards, many a neighborhood in its city. 
The health authorities have insisted on maintaining quarantines, licensing midwives, 
enforcing sanitary regulations on consumptives, far beyond the standards of a demo- 
cratic decision in the neighborhood. Boards of Education have insisted on regular 
attendance at many a school whose immediate neighbors would not so vote. 

There are of course a number of kinds of things which genuine local democracy can 
vigorously and successfully do. Where large and easily understood issues are at stake 
or where definite, specific, concrete results are to be achieved, local democracy seems to 
function with accuracy and with vigor. If a swimming pool is to be built, money and 
service can frequently be democratically secured. When the question is up where a 
new school building shall be located vigorous neighborhood action can be aroused. 
Even trained leadership for so specific a thing as teaching the children how to swim or 
training the members of the orchestra for the production of a concert can be locally and 
democratically secured. But in general the trained, permanent, continuing leadership 
which is the essential of a successful local organization is almost impossible to secure 
within the small local community. It is easier to finance on the democratic basis the 
swimming pool than the leader, the local hospital than the health research program, 
the Christmas basket than the case worker. 

What I have been trying all this time to say is that certain of the objectives held 
up by various leaders among those who are trying to work for the improvement of our 
communities are if not mutually exclusive at least widely divergent and that both types 
of objectives are valid and worthy. There are those of us who wish that al) local organi- 
zations be definitely democratic in the geographic sense and that local participation and 
local control be widespread and general, that financial support be democratically secured 
from the participants and beneficiaries in the given activities and that programs be 
democratically determined. There are on the other hand those who seek through 
trained, skilful leadership, and operating on a basis of high standards, to put over 
through organization a health program or an educational program or a recreational 
program. These aims, though valid, are diverse and apparently all too frequently are 
antagonistic. Weall want democracy. We all recognize the value of genuinely demo- 
cratic participation and control. Some are predominantly interested in these things and 
on the other hand there are some who predominantly believe in health or in education or 
in vocational guidance or in psychiatry or mental hygiene or in recreation or in various 
other definite benefits to the community and who would subordinate democracy to 
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technical efficiency in the attainment of their special aims. It must be recognized that 
frequently success toward one of these objectives is the reverse of success toward the 
other objective, that what may be strength of a local organization from the point oj 
view of technical efficiency may be a weakness from the point of view of local demo. 
cratic organization and that what may be a weakness from the point of view oj 
technical efficiency is a strength from the point of view of geographic democracy. 

I have made this antithesis, this recognition of divergent objectives the main theme 
of my paper because it does seem to me that there is considerable misunderstanding and 
suspicion and confusion as a result of the lack of recognition of these varying worth- 
while objectives. I occasionally catch a phrase in the writings of those who are inter. 
ested in democratic organization which indicates an impatience with those who have 
technical standards and objectives, as for instance in Rainwater’s excellent pamphlet on 
Community Organization in which he says, ‘The process by which the neighborhood is 
to be reconstructed is community organization, the name is community association, the 
place of meeting is the community center and the forms of expression are the community 
forum and the community council.” This seems to me altogether too rigid. Many a 
neighborhood has been reconstructed through forces othér than community organiza- 
tion. Many a neighborhood has found its means of expression for certain phases of its 
life in forms outside the community forum or the community council, valuable as these 
forms are. And on the other hand we sometimes find expressions of petulance and dis- 
agreement, uttered by those interested in the more technical objectives with the so- 
called wastefulness of organization, with the so-called inefficiency, with the vagueness 
of objective of those who are sincerely striving to bring about neighborhood redemption 
through widespread democratic geographic organization. It seems to me we should all 
recognize the validity of both types of objectives and that those who are interested in 
democratic organization and the development of programs out of the aroused desires o/ 
the people themselves should welcome the definite advance made through those organi- 
zations which exist to serve the special interests and that on the other hand those 
interested in the technical programs should gladly make every possible endeavor to 
secure the most widespread possible participation in and control of their technical 
activities and should seek to co-operate with the democratic, geographic organizations. 
Surely by the activities of both types of community agencies and more readily through 
their co-operation, our neighborhoods and individuals can be improved and recon- 
structed. 

And is it not worth our while as social workers to recognize this as a fundamental! 
problem of democracy—the problem of democracy and the experts. Within the polit- 
ical field and by the political student this has long been recognized. Most writers on 
democracy from de Tocqueville down through Lord Bryce and A. Lawrence Lowell have 
recognized that democracy has always been suspicious of the expert. In the Athenian 
democracy election was often by lot and tenure of office was limited to a year, as it was 
in the Roman democracy. We find the same tendency in our own political democracy 
today in this country—rotation in office, short terms, a long ballot—all indicating the 
distrust which democracy has for the expert, for trained leadership. 

And yet progress is certainly definitely beirig made. Generally it is true now 
within the field of the older professions and in the larger political areas that special fit- 
ness is required. Judges and district attorneys must be lawyers, health commissioners 
must be doctors, road and bridge builders must be engineers, teachers must be licensed 
for their jobs. 
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Again, and very much more closely related to our problem, leadership for the 
organizations within the smaller district can be found through a larger community on a 
democratic basis. For example, the leaders in the school center work, while not, to be 
sure, supplied, elected, controlled, and paid by the local neighborhood are nevertheless 
furnished by the board of education democratically elected in a larger unit; the teachers 
who constitute the real leaders of the parent-teachers associations are similarly furnished 
by a larger democratic group. We have experts working from the local health centers 
who while not responsible to the local democratic group are nevertheless furnished by a 
democratic city government. And even when not furnished by an elected city govern- 
ment in the selection of which every normal citizen over twenty-one years of age has a 
vote these leaders are nevertheless supplied in what may fairly and generally be called a 
democratic fashion. Private organizations devoted to special interests, as health or 
recreation or education, are commonly open for membership to all who share in the 
special interest and while no one can say that in a technical sense leadership supplied 
by these general community-wide organizations composed from larger population 
groups do democratically represent the smaller communities, such leadership is today 
nevertheless increasingly willing to co-operate in democratic fashion with the real inter- 
ested public spirit of the neighborhood and increasingly realizing the value of the demo- 
cratic method in its technical business. Dangers there may be of the imposition of 
programs, or of the control of social and technical work by the large givers or by the 
professional experts but in practice these dangers seem rarely to have been serious. 

Furthermore I think it must be said that increasingly as technical workers for the 
interest agencies recognize the value of the democratic method, these workers are de- 
veloping the ability to secure local participation and local backing. Many a successful 
playground worker delivers her special product to a larger number of children because 
she has learned the value of parental co-operation and even organization which though 
not institutionalized with a voting machinery, is nevertheless genuine democracy. 
Many a doctor and trained nurse run their baby clinic or prenatal service or health 
center with larger technical results because they are studying and practicing the addi- 
tional technique of securing local understanding and backing, based often not on 
organization so much as on friendliness, explanations, effort to secure the support of 
neighborhood leaders. 

This problem of the reconciliation of geographic democracy and the standards of 
technical expert service along specialized lines is a problem to which we may well 
address ourselves with the recognition that in so doing we are serving the highest patri- 
otic purpose. As President Lowell has said, “If democracy is to be conducted with the 
efficiency needed in a complex modern society it must overcome its prejudices against 
permanent expert officers.” Here we can all as workers in local organizations make our 
great contribution not only to our community in our own special field but to our political 
government and its efficient management as well. Those who are interested in geo- 
graphic democratic organization, those who serve the interest agencies both need to 
recognize the facts of the situation and the problems involved. Both types of effort are 
needed; both types serve human progress; both have their strength and their weak- 
nesses. Furthermore, the work of each type serves also the purpose of the other. 
Democracy cannot operate ina vacuum. We cannot democratically organize around 
nothing. We must have tasks and these tasks require skill and skill will be supplied 
only by groups organized, in sufficiently large population units, to serve valid special 
interests. These must themselves be democratically organized, open to all who share 
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in the common interest and must always and increasingly seek the democratic method 
of application of their special knowledge. Technical experts even with “imposed 
programs”’ give definite objective results that represent improvement within the special 
field and that also serve as demonstrations and teaching matter in the educational pro- 
cess necessary for a functioning democracy. And democratic organization, participa- 
pation, and control make for an understanding, and a public opinion, that constitute 
for the expert a greater ease of approach and of application for his specialized ability 
and program. Democratic organization makes the specialist program readier and 
easier of application; specialized technical service makes the democratic organization 
and process more definitely resultful in human service. So we can all work, democrats 
and technical experts alike through local organization for local technical progress and 


local democracy, all interacting to advance the vital interests of human life and organ- 
ized civilization. 


THE CHURCH AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO COM- 
MUNITY SOCIAL LIFE 


Rev. Joel Hayden, Cleveland, Ohio 


The question which was put to us by a little Lithuanian immigrant boy named 
Steve indicates the problem of the church in a polyglot neighborhood. As we were 
registering boys and girls for institutional activities two years ago, the registrar could 
not get Steve to commit himself as to what his main interest was in coming to the 
church. He seemed to be a regular attendant at two different settlements, and finally 
expressing his disgust with opportunities offered him by the church, our ten-year-old 
critic looked up into the surprised countenance of our registrar with the following ques- 
tion: ‘What the hell have you got around here?” This question demands a search- 
light thrown upon the activity of a church in a polyglot neighborhood; it raises the 
question of the fallacy of the church’s approach to all individuals and groups that know 
nothing about the motives that lie behind all church activity. Consequently, this 
paper will be a study of an experience of five years in the Woodland Avenue Presby- 
terian Church of Cleveland, Ohio. Two nationalities are to be found in the eleventh, 
twelfth, and seventeenth wards which form the parish so called of the one Protestant 
Church surviving in that part of the city. Seventy-five per cent of the cases before the 
Grand Jury in September, 1921, originated within three-quarters of a mile of this church. 
More than one-third of the so-called delinquent boys at the Bad Boys School of Cleve- 
land come from the territory immediately adjacent to this church. The dominant 
groups by language are as follows: Russian and Polish Jews, Czecho-Slovak, Italian, 
the Lesser Slavic nationalities, Russian, Albanian, Bulgarian, Syrian. A large section 
of Negroes has been driven as a wedge into the neighborhood in the last three years. 

The first question a church should ask itself in such a neighborhood is, ‘‘ What 
determines the type of resident in this neighborhood out of which a community must be 
built?” Any church facing this type of neighborhood must earnestly search for the 
origin of what we call religious experience. This paper assumes the following statement 
to be historically correct: Every individual is born into a group, i.e., the family. In 
primitive life the family was but a part of a larger group so that the individual was 
born into a tribe oraclan. The thinking and the action of the individual was therefore 
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set him by the expression in the group. The group provided for protection of the 
family, it provided the economic task or work for each member of the group, it instinc- 
tively recognized the leisure or recreation time of the group; it maintained order be- 
tween individuals in the group in defense of the group as over against antagonistic 
groups on the outside. The discipline of the individual, his education as you might call 
it, was a matter of custom and development within the group. When all these experi- 
ences from birth to maturity, in work and play and defense, were gathered up together 
as a group experience, religion was the experience of the entire group, interpreting the 
meaning and direction of the individual experience and the entire group experience. 
In those days religion, therefore, was the capstone of the group’s expressive life. 

Any church in the bewildering situation set it by modern urban life, surrounded 
by broken fragments of groups which originated in all parts of the world, must see its 
actual task in the light of historic experience for only so can it relate itself intelligently 
toitstask. I would therefore say, looking around upon the neighborhood at Woodland 
Avenue, that we have there a potential community, but no community as yet. I 
would say that a community would be a self-conscious organization of groups and indi- 
viduals providing for all sides of life. As all these sides are provided for, the 
final interpretation and creative thought surrounding what it was all about would be the 
natural experience of religion. In this sense we are a long way off from what you might 
call a community life at Woodland. Our tenements and shacks in which family life is 
housed are relics of aformerday. Some of them represent grandeur gone toseed. Our 
city schools in the neighborhood are not expressions of a community desire or idea of 
education, but those equipments placed here by the larger municipal group, the city. 
The factories, mills, and workshops along our busy railroad lines represent the thought 
of directors and bankers who for the main part know nothing about the neighborhood 
which earns its daily bread within those mills, factories, and workshops. Civic order 
is the tool which is picked up by one party of the city operating from the city hall, when 
another less successful party has laid that tool down. Recreation and leisure time are 
the gifts with strings tied to them provided for the most part by commercial agencies 
whose main object is profit. Certain fraternal and city-wide groups make some play 
facilities real in the neighborhood, but the racial groups that form this neighborhood do 
not find a natural expression of their play life in the facilities provided for them. And 
as to religion, it is the possession of propaganda groups representing cultural and ethical 
deposits from all parts of the world, for we have in our neighborhood Buddhists, Fire 
Worshipers, Mohammedans, and every shape of Christian organization crowned by 
competing Orthodox and Reformed groups within the Jewry, and the bitter antagonism 
of anti-clerical and free thinking Slavs, Jews, and Italians. Is it any wonder then that 
a historic church is bewildered as it faces “the children of the ghetto.” We are all, 
church men and neighborhood folk, children alike, bewildered by our lack of adjust- 
ment one to the other, confounded by the inadequacy of our group religious experience, 
amazed by our lack of control over the fundamentals of daily life in family, work, play, 
and education. 

This historic church known as the Woodland Avenue Presbyterian really expressed 
the community life fifty years ago. English-speaking Anglo Saxon and Northern 
European, it was the social and religious center of a great residential community. In 
terms of a God who made authentic individual philosophy of life, its social and ethical 
authority was lodged in the Book, and it really believed that “‘one could love one’s 
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neighbor as one’s self” because the neighbor was a fairly well-known quantity and 
following the same Jines of development that one found in one’s self. Today a small 
section of our neighborhood life is attempting to exhaust the meaning of religion in a 
place where the ends of the earth have sent their contribution for the building up of a 
new community life which shall have a profound effect upon those experiences which 
can be crowned finally by the word “religion.” Consequently, our task was to work out 
the relationship between an aggregate of peoples living in a neighborhood without any 
community consciousness, and a church which represents the religious aspirations of a 
small group most of whom are no longer identified with the neighborhood. 

The method used with us was as follows: We came continually into touch with 
family problems, the families representing different racial groups. These family prob- 
lems led us into co-operation with the Welfare Federation of this city, into an apprecia- 
tion of what we call “case work” and a study of those forces which integrate or dis- 
integrate the natural family unit. This in turn led to a growing appreciation of the 
magnitude of our task as neighbors and citizens together, and made us feel that we 
must be a focal point in the neighborhood where social forces and agencies can work for 
integration. In the second place, using the church official boards as the representatives 
of the entire group, the first thing that we did was to insist upon thorough deliberation, 
that is, a thorough, candid facing of the big neighborhood as a fact to be reckoned with. 

When this preliminary organization of the mind of the church toward its task had 
been accomplished, as it studied the thing from an objective point of view, the next 
step was participation, by which we mean the actual personal leading of groups and 
clubs from the neighborhood, calling, investigation of particularly difficult cases, relief 
work. This step naturally will occur as a psychological necessity out of the first 
deliberative move. This participation has tended with us to break down barriers of 
creed and cast, and has had a profound influence upon the real democracy of our little 
group. It has kindled the enthusiasm of mature men and women for the possibilities in 
sticking by the job when every other church has gone. 

The final and probably most dramatic step grew out of the other two. As respon- 
sible representatives of the church studied and participated, they gradually came to the 
conclusion after five years that one more step must be taken. That is the step that we 
can label as “inclusive,” and has resulted in the adoption by the church of a rule which 
permits us to choose from the neighborhood, regardless of creed or race, at least four 
representatives who shall plan with our general administrative committee, budget, 
program, and policy for the general direction of what today is no longer called a church 
but has now become through this process known as the Woodlawn Center. A man who 
has gone through the deep waters of religious disillusionment and has not yet found his 
way back into church fellowship has been chosen by the Board because of his tremen- 
dous educational interest in this type of work. A second representative from the neigh- 
borhood thus far chosen is a Roumanian Jew, a man who for five years has worked 
with us on every community proposition, and today is one of our trusted advisors and 
friends at Woodland Center. 

Having progressed thus far we have come to the following conclusion: the rela- 
tionship between the church as an organization and the neighborhood as a group of 
peoples is one in which, first, increasingly the aggregates of people must become con- 
scious of a community; and second, the church must become conscious of a conclusive 
experience rather than the position of an exclusive group. 
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In order thoroughly to try out the first, that is, to get the various unrelated groups 
of this polyglot community to become conscious of such a thing as a community, we set 
about to furnish increasing opportunities for the association of these aggregates under 
community auspices rather than under sectarian auspices. The great Negro fraternal 
organizations hold their annual meetings in our main auditorium. Twice two large 
Jewish Synagogue groups have asked for the use of that same auditorium for their 
September holiday services. A Russian dramatic society and the increasingly active 
Czecho-Slovak groups have held city-wide rallies in this church as a center, as a point 
from which they could move out to make their definite contribution not only to the 
immediate neighborhood but to the city as a whole. The staff of the church has be- 
come increasingly responsible for the summer camp that has a city-wide pull, particu- 
larly affecting every group in this neighborhood. The philanthropic outlets of certain 
organizations in the city have found their focal expression at Christmas time in this 
neighborhood through this Center. Groups of people in the neighborhood have been 
prepared to regard this church equipment as a community equipment in which those 
things near and dear to them, part of the logic of their group experience, can be ade- 
quately represented. The forces of Soviet Russia, the Jewish Peoples’ Relief Com- 
mittee, the American Medical Relief for Russia have all headed up their group drives 
through this Center as their base. Such co-operative advantages tend to develop the 
idea of a community interest that any positive forward-looking, up-building movement 
can find its logical starting place and its sufficient community expression through this 
Center. 

This should lay the basis for community expression in which the conscience of the 
community, slowly forming by contact and association, will find some common mode of 
expression. There have been two quietly developing movements within the Center 
indicating such direction. The forum from very modest beginnings has now developed 
into something which has become a definite part of community service. Small it is, 
because the war psychology has not yet disappeared so far as its deposit of fear is con- 
cerned. Nevertheless the forum committee appointed from the floor has upon it three 
such community representatives as a young Italian committeeman of the Socialist 
Party, the official representative of the Proletarian Party of America who is a young 
Belgian Jew, and in the third place a much traveled leader of the International Working 
Men’s Educational Association who forms with the other two a very active, co-operat- 
ing, and directing committee for the development of the forum. Certain Negro and 
white fraternal organizations of different nationalities have appointed their represen- 
tatives to this forum movement for the coming year, and the Cleveland City Club 
through a local representative in this field will add to the strength of this forum move- 
ment. The Sunday evening meetings have gradually taken on the conscious commu- 
nity interests along the line of current events, special topics, special speakers. For the 
coming year the Sunday night meetings are to be built up around such definite interests 
as: first, the family; second, the neighborhood; third, a man’s job; fourth, the city as 
an organization. Each one of these main topics will be divided up so as to cover a 
month of activity. The special city-wide agencies interested in each main division are 
asked to co-operate in the public-speaking end. A special liturgy running through the 
month so that the entire assembly can partake of the written and spoken word is now 
being developed. This plan includes the detailed co-operation of the administrative 
committee with its community representatives, and we hope that the series will prove a 
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genuine experiment along the line of building up a common mode of expression which wil] 
express the community’s ideal concerning the family, the neighborhood, and a man’s 
job. 

This plan, which has resulted from persistent contact and the inductive method, 
should develop the church as a real disinterested group not seeking to increase its group 
as an end in itself, but discovering the community possibilities of the neighborhood. 
This means, very frankly, leading in the use of all such facilities as the schools, yet 
undeveloped as neighborhood centers; of the playground, not yet adequate in numbers, 
or supervision; of the hospital and clinics not yet thoroughly understood and used; 
the museum as yet a closed world to the majority of our polyglot groups; frank co-op- 
peration with industrial workers seeking to develop their experience in the democratic 
control of their own organizations and other activities; and a chance for racial groups 
to put on their dramatics and their folk songs, and to stage their festivities. All these 
things are on the docket or have been already touched upon under the developing plan 
of the church as a community agency. 

And it is a strange and inspiring thing to realize that we as a group of Christian 
people have a dawning consciousness that the church as institutionalized does not 
represent community aspiration in its highest terms, but instead the traditional 
aspiration of limited groups within the neighborhood. We are using universal terms 
and figures of speech, but we are expressing thereby an institutional, provisional, and 
limited experience. Can we not recognize the tremendous task we have in community 
building, can we not realize the three different types of groups which lie about our 
doors, first, the group with an established will, a will group such as the well-organized 
labor union, the Proletarian Party whose bond is a bond of concept, and which builds 
up its membership on the basis of a universal conviction fired by the sense of exploita- 
tion? In the second place, can we not see the tremendous power of the emotional 
group such as the synagogue congregation that worships not more than 400 feet from 
our Woodland Center, an entire Galilean Village transplanted in this country, Rabbi 
and all; the emotion group with its mores, its traditions, its steadily burning fires of 
family and group loyalty born out of a common experience? And in the third place, 
cannot we see the group that must now be born, a deliberative group, a group that shall 
be inclusive in its spirit, that will refuse longer to simply “see through a glass darkly,” 
but face to face with these profound realities ? 

Facing this as a privilege of the church as a community agency, the Session of the 
Woodland Avenue Presbyterian Church has honestly laid down the following platform: 

Our aim in these community activities is to meet the mind and need of the community, not for the 
sake of building up our family church at all, nor to exalt our own preconceived ideas, but to minister with 
truth, sincerity, and compassion to the great mass of foreign-born neighbors around us. 

Therefore we intend that the community activities be open completely and generously to neighbor- 


hood groups and meetings, informed by an earnest effort to find the basic unity of human fellowship aside 
from all traditional religious forms and ceremonies. 


Our aim is frankly to build up in the community a mutual religious conviction which will be the 
result of our common thought and experience together. 

We believe that the final solution of all questions social, economic, national or international wil! be 
on the basis of recognition by all peoples of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. 


We, therefore, feel as we journey along through this yet undeveloped country, this 
new frontier of industrial civilization, that the development of a community spirit will 
change aggregates into congregates, which will form a real community, a working ground 
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on which the meaning and direction of life in the community will have increasing 


religious significance and may normally be expressed through a form of religious 
experience. 


THE RURAL WORK OF THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


D. C. Drew, National Secretary of County Work, Young Men’s Christian Association, 
New York 


In order to gain an accurate impression of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
as it operates in rural areas, one must first eliminate from his thinking the city institu- 
tions with dormitories, gymnasium, baths, and other equipment for the service of young 
men and think rather of the origin of this movement. Young Williams, its founder, 
and a group of his fellow-workers from his store met in a room loaned for this purpose 
with the distinct aim of lifting the ideals of those working in the establishment under 
the inspiration of the religious motive. It was the methods of its founder rather than 
the institutional development of later years that gave hope to the leaders of the Associ- 
ation movement that there might be an opportunity through the process of volunteer 


leadership using meager equipment to constructively influence groups of boys and men 
in rural areas. 


The natural and primary social groups of men, young men, and boys, therefore, 
have formed the social environment for the development of the rural Association pro- 
gram in its recreational and service aspects. The constant changes and uncertainties 
of these primary groups in rural localities have necessitated constant expert leader- 


ship called supervision. 

The county, through a process of experimentation, has been found to be the best 
unit of administration. A county committee is organized and a county secretary 
expert in matters of group organization and religious leadership selected. The rural 
movement of the Association is thus called County Work, which has been defined as 
the method “by which the program of the Young Men’s Christian Association is 
adapted to the needs of towns and country communities: using the county as the unit 
of supervision, with an employed secretary working through local leadership in each 
community and placing emphasis upon personality rather than upon equipment.” 
Although in its present development the County Work plan has included various com- 
munity-wide and county-wide aspects which we will later consider, let us first give our 
thought to the methods in rural communities. An illustration will indicate the 
process. 

A crowd of young fellows in a New Hampshire village, some at work and some at 
school, but all members of the same gang, organized a social and recreational club, 
Their equipment consisted of a fourth-rate pool table, a few chairs, two tables, and 
decks of cards. They were not bad fellows nor hoodlums. Soon the parents of the 
boys were concerned with some of the things that went on. The county secretary, at 
the invitation of a local business man, looked into the situation. A board of directors 
comprising fifteen men from the various churches was organized, talked the matter over 
with some of the leading young men, provided a suitable meeting place where a recrea- 
tive and social program could be provided. The young fellows organized themselves 
into a Community Club. They appealed to an outstanding young man to be their 
leader. They accepted the Y.M.C.A. program. Their first efforts were crude but with 
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right motive. It was the same old gang but with a different objective, supported now 
by the leading business men. Individuals within this group accepted the higher stand. 
ards of personal conduct and gradually the whole group was socially converted. 

What are the principles upon which this group enterprise is conducted? First, 
the Association utilizes a natural group, not a select body but a street corner gang, 
farmers, a high-school crowd, ranchmen, or any other industrial group which logically 
belongs together. Admitting the theory that groups have a cycle of life, a genesis, a 
period of growth, expanding life, decline, and death, adaptations are made to meet the 
change which each year or season imposes. 

The second principle is group leadership. There is some person in every locality 
who is the one man whom a group of young men and boys most admire and most desire 
to be their counselor or leader. Such a one must be enlisted to assume responsibility 
of meeting with this group at least once a week. 

The third principle is self-government. Under the limitations of working in har- 
mony with the ideals of the Association these groups are self-governing, electing their 
officers, appointing committees and controlling affairs according to their best judgment: 
an experience in democracy within the community process. 

The fourth principle is a program developed and accepted by the group. As an 
outgrowth of the Association ideal of the rational development of one’s recreational, 
religious, educational, and service life, a program termed by Association leaders as 
“Four-Fold” becomes in many cases the concrete expression of the group’s life and 
experience. It has been discovered that this ideal of personal development becomes a 
natural ambition of a normal young man and boy. This does not imply an equal 
development of the different phases of personality nor a standardized program of per- 
sonal growth. 

The fifth principle is the co-operation of interested business and professional men 
which gives stability to this community enterprise. 

Sixth, the group becomes a force to be utilized by community and county welfare 
rather than a club merely for self-improvement and self-satisfaction. 

The organization of vital interest groups along the ideals of the Association has 
been thus a basic method in the approach of the Y.M.C.A. to rural areas. Reports 
from 1,923 such groups were e to our national yearbook committee. 

The religious energies of young men cannot be pent up. They must find expres- 
sion within the area of their immediate influence. Group action for only those social 
units which render a real service to society, therefore, is the next logical step. How 
this works is illustrated by a group of high-school students under the name of Hi-Y 
Club up in Maine. Some of its members had been at the State Boys’ Conference, and 
were determined to eliminate smoking both from the high and grammar schools where 
it was known that many had contracted the habit. Entirely of their own initiative, 
the Hi-Y Club posted notices in the school buildings that all boys caught smoking 
would be ducked in the town watering tub. Up to the time of this notice, the fellows 
went into the horse sheds behind the church, and the church officials were considering 
whether or not they should put doors on each shed to prevent the boys from entering. 
The Hi-Y Club informed the church officials that they had taken action on the matter 
and it would not be necessary to go to that expense. This method of group action may 
not be approved but it is evident that this determination to stop a known physical peril 
among boys was the result of group ideals and individual conviction. 
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Under the stimulation of the county secretary these local groups and the local 
committees which give them backing and guidance put on for the community a large 
variety of tremendously valuable community-wide events, the most notable of which is 
the annual Father and Son Banquet. On this occasion all the boys and men of a 
locality are brought together to face up to their mutual responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities of fellowship. The relationship between the farm boy and the farmer is 
frankly faced with the result that a new comradeship between the dads and lads have 
developed and have given a new incentive for sticking by the home farm. 

High-school groups often invite students from a neighboring college and entertain 
them in their homes for a three-day period. The students have personal interviews 
with the boys, set them right upon life’s ideals, and show them how the keenest athlete 
takes his religion into every contest. The “Keep Fit” campaign has been brought to a 
locality as a result of the desire of the groups to bring the message of clean thinking and 
clean living to all the boys of the locality. Sunday afternoon forums, community 
Christmas celebrations, have been put on by the boys and their adult advisors. In 
fact every group actuated by the religious principle must be dynamic. As soon as it 
thinks only of its own good times, it is dead. Unwholesome conditions in the commu- 
nity have been removed by the action of the young men themselves without waiting for 
public officials. Gambling machines have been thrown out and disorderly houses closed 
up by young men who have resolved to make their community clean. 

Little has been said thus far of the county secretary. It is he after all who dis- 
covered these natural groups, found their leaders, set them going with a program, and 
has brought about these notable results. This he does through the local forces. He 
does not seek to build a kingdom of his own but to stimulate the self-expression of the 
men and boys of each locality. His is a sacrificial life. One who understands rural life 
will quickly appreciate the self-sacrifices and Christ-like spirit involved in discovering 
and developing leaders in those areas from which leadership has been constantly going 
for many years. 

Besides the stimulation of local groups in their service program for the locality, 
the county secretary undertakes through the county committee a service of co-opera- 
tion. In many cases he is the only paid social worker in the county. One of the most 
fruitful opportunities is with the rural school. Inasmuch as many secretaries have 
been thoroughly trained in recreation, the school superintendent is glad to have him 
make the rounds of the rural schools in the county, taking charge of the children, teach- 
ing them schoolyard games, or demonstrating indoor recess games. The way is open 
in teachers’ institutes to train and inspire in rural recreation. Play picnics of school 
children and their parents, sometimes reaching the entire county, have been developed. 
The county athletic meets on a simplified, informal basis are most successful. 

Co-operation with the rural church has also been a productive field of helpfulness. 
The formation of a county ministers’ association, if none exists, assisting in church 
picnics and socials, helping in Sunday school and in young people’s societies by calling 
conferences, providing speakers, all offer such opportunities. 

Co-operation with the Farm Bureau is usually welcome in boys’ and girls’ contests. 
In some cases the groups organized for Y.M.C.A. work undertake some definite agricul- 
tural project under the supervision of the farm agent. Agricultural exhibits have been 


held in certain places where the Farm Bureau was not equipped to handle such an 
event. 
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Besides these services rendered to other agencies, there are certain county-wide 
responsibilities of the county Association. The County Young Men’s Conference 
held annually is an outstanding religious event. It brings young men in their teens and 
above to face the great decisions of life. Delegates are urged to take some forward step. 
They are challenged with advance in their character and achievement. Cases could 
be enumerated where they have gone back to their locality and through the group to 
which they belong or through the Sunday school of which they are a member, made their 
impress upon the lives of other fellows. Such conferences last year were attended by 
9,060. 

The impressions gained at such a gathering are thus focused into action through 
local organization. The county camp exerts a similar influence where boys for a week 
or more in each locality are brought with the leaders of the county and the county 
secretary in recreation of body and refreshment of spirit and are sent back to their 
localities with a new determination of service. 

Back of each individual county there are the state and international committees 
ready to assist in organization and guidance. Two schools of rural leadership have 
been established, one at Chicago and the other at Springfield, Massachusetts, both 
offering four-year courses preparing young men for the county secretaryship and other 
forms of religious service. In addition to this there are six summer schools giving 
courses of two weeks to which the secretaries come each year as a continuation school 
in which methods and inspiration are brought by competent leaders. They have done 
much in upholding the morale of this important group of pioneers. 

This, then, in summary is the process; a group is organized about the ideals of self- 
expression, self-control, and a normal personal development. The natural outgo of this 
group is service to the community, participation in the larger events, county-wide or 
state wide, stimulation of individual idealism, and a better community spirit. The 
result of this process is the development of initiative, self-reliance, and leadership 
among boys and young men. 

I believe that the outstanding contribution of this movement is in producing rural! 
leadership. Starting in many counties in an extremely limited way, it has been noted 
that over a period of years, genuine leadership has been developed through these pro- 
cesses. In one county twenty-two out of twenty-seven local “Y” leaders were once 
members of a loca] group. Teachers for Sunday-school classes and those now leading 
the movements for better schools, better roads, and better community life, it has been 
observed, were former members of a “Y” group. From one small group operating ten 
years ago, there is now one man who is an agricultural leader for an entire state, another 
is giving his life to the Christian ministry, and the third is in Association secretaryship, 
but more have stayed in the home town, to help the local institutions. Here, then, is a 
means of producing practical, homegrown, and for the most part, home-utilized leaders. 

Are there no difficulties or limitations? Yes, indeed! The two big difficulties 
have been first to find men with leadership qualities and undiscouragable spirit to serve 
as county secretaries and second to finance them out of the resources within each 
county. There is no state or national subsidy available and each county must pay for 
its own Association. Failure of a county committee to function with genuine financial 
and administrative responsibility has too often broken the spirit of a young man willing 
and able to serve as a secretary. These difficulties can be best overcome when a state 
Y.M.C.A. committee places on its staff a man to give his entire energies to the organiza- 
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tion, supervision, and guidance of the county committees and secretaries of a given 
state. 

City Associations lend their friendly resources especially to the county in which 
they are located. The whole Association movement has pledged its support to this 
little band of less than 200 men who are out in the villages and open country like miners 
digging out the precious ore of Christian leadership. Itis with a consciousness that their 
task is of vital importance to the making of a new and better social order that they 
ridicule the difficulties and are daily producing mighty results. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN LOCAL COMMUNITY LIFE 
AND POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 


John Merriman Gaus, Associate Professor of Political Science, Amherst College, 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


The history of the Greek and Medieval City-States shows how effective a stimulus may be given 
to some of the highest activities and emotions of mankind when the whole environment of each citizen 
comes within the first-hand range of his senses and memory. It is now only here and there, in villages 
outside the main stream of civilization, that men know the faces of their neighbors and see daily as part 
of one whole the fields and cottages in which they work and rest. Yet, even now, when a village is 
absorbed by a sprawling suburb or overwhelmed by the influx of a new industrial population, some of 
the older inhabitants feel that they are losing touch with the deeper realities of life—Granam WALLAS 


in Human Nature in Politics, p. 271. 

An inquiry into the relationship between local community life and political organi- 
zation is essentially a study in the relationship between politics and administration. 
By politics I mean the formation and formulation of a program or idea or ideal as a 
social policy. By administration I mean the application of that policy to specific 
situations. Both of these problems, that of the formulation of policy and of its admin- 
istration, are only the shadowing in the field of political action of the larger issues: Has 
our modern society any conception of itself as it wants to be, and can it direct its course 
to make that conception a reality ? 

Our society is composed of developing institutions, and it will help us to notice 
briefly how its local neighborhoods have come to be what they are. First of all Ameri- 
can society has been shaped by the frontier. Professor Turner, who has developed this 
thesis more thoroughly than anyone, remarks in The Frontier in American History: 

Behind institutions, behind constitutional forms, lie the vital forces that call these organs into life 
and shape them to meet changing conditions. The peculiarity of American institutions is the fact that 
they have been compelled to adapt themselves to the changes of an expanding people—to the changes 
involved in crossing a continent, in winning a wilderness, and in developing at each area of this progress 
out of the primitive economic and political conditions of the frontier into the complexity of city life. 


As a result, wherever and whenever the frontier influence has been potent our 
institutions have been adapted to a changing, expanding nation, of extreme individu- 
ality bred on the frontier, democratic in its equality of landholders, able to assimilate 
many types of people because of the great area of cheap lands, and with its local com- 
munity life which expressed itself not so much in political as in extra-legal organizations 
—the log-rolling and corn-husking, religious and reform groups, vigilance committees, 
clubs, orders, and fraternities and economic groups. 
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But the old frontier is gone; and we are now confronted by the city wildernes. 
Says Turner, again in the same book: 
The transformations through which the United States is passing in our own day are so profound, w 
far-reaching, that it is hardly an exaggeration to say that we are witnessing the birth of a new nation jp 
These changes have been long in preparation and are, in part, the result of world-wide 
forces of reorganization incident to the age of steam production and large-scale industry, and, in part, the 
result of the closing of the period of the colonization of the West. 


The machine technique has built up our huge and sprawling cities with their revo- 
lutionary changes in living conditions of which the family life is an earnest. Yet our 
legal and political institutions, framed by frontier conditions, remain in use. This 
antagonism between the facts of living arrangements and the structure of political 
organization is only one of many such antagonisms; and the whole fabric of neighbor- 
hood life—its health, morals, religion, has been undermined by the change. It is 
significant, I think, that this change was noted and diagnosed in the East by Miss 
Addams and Mr. Woods in the very year in which the Director of the Census was noting 
the fact that the frontier line, previously appearing on census charts and maps, could 
no longer be plotted. The new frontier is the City Wilderness. 

What have been the political implications of this national development? The 
very fact of coming to America marks the reaction of our people to the fixity of an older 
feudal tradition. We are “‘come-outers,” adventurers; and each frontier has seen the 
adventurers cross the mountain ranges to new lands. The Boones, dissatisfied with 
the Pennsylvania valleys, went on to the dark and bloody ground of Kentucky. Sam 
Houston pushed on from Tennessee to Texas. With this migration came an equali- 
tarian society, a democracy based on apparently limitless resources, easy for all to 
obtain; and with it, too, went an emphasis on the individual rather than his status, 
on his ability to hunt, to fell trees, to clear land and farm it, and to make things. With 
it too went the idea of the essential worth of the individual’s opinions and beliefs in 
politics and religion, and his just claim to educational advantages from grammar schoo! 
to, ultimately, the graduate departments of great state universities. 

United in sympathy and idea with this Western influence was the Eastern laborer, 
with his potential threat of going West as a claim for a better living and wage in the 
East, a sympathy to be found in such groups as the Equal Rights party and Jacksonian 
Democracy, Lincoln Republicanism, and the labor and agrarian movements of more 
recent years. These developments culminated, however, in the two decades before the 
Civil War, and De Tocqueville, in his account, is impressed by them. What diverted 
or obstructed them from reaching final dominance in our national life ? 

Obviously, the Civil War itself focused our energy upon destruction and hatred for 
along period. Meanwhile immigration, and a changed immigration, came to our cities 
rather than the broad farm lands of the West. But it was chiefly the development of 
machine technique which created our huge cities with their apparent need of cheap 
unskilled labor, and the creation from these materials of powerful economic interests 
that now captured the political party machinery for maintaining and increasing the 
advantages of tariffs, low taxes, franchises, and monopoly rights as well as lesser yet 
grosser favors. In the course of this amazingly rapid development our normal neighbor- 
hood life was completely submerged in many places, not alone by the fact of immigra- 
tion, the development of the factory system, the breakdown of any real political repre- 
sentation, or lack of leadership, but by a combination of all of these. The settlements 
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have interpreted these situations in such studies as Twenty Years at Hull House, The 
City Wilderness, Americans in Process, and The City Workers’ World. 

What attack has been made upon this situation where institutions developed by an 
earlier simpler society are perverted by a complex, elaborate one? First, the last thirty 
years have seen very great progress in improvement of instruments of social policy— 
administrative technique. Public health, education, public works, employment-man- 
agement, recreation, in all these fields we have devised or are devising better tools. 
Second, finding that the party has been unwisely used and that the source of its power 
has largely been in the prostitution of neighborhood feelings, we have tried to overcome 
its abuses by centralizing government in cities and states. This tendency is illustrated 
by the growth of commission government and of state regulation of schools, health, 
franchises, civil service, and employment regulation. Third, a directly opposite move- 
ment has aimed at re-establishing neighborhood consciousness and sentiment with the 
slogan that “‘Tammany leads the way.”’ This movement has been expressed through 
the neighborhood settlement, school center, and neighborhood association. It has had 
success in developing more adequate local services, in interpreting typical urban sec- 
tions to more favored classes, but it does not as yet express fully the point of view of 
city neighborhoods, particularly of the men there. The difficulties confronting any 
thorough neighborhood program are admirably presented by Mr. R. D. McKenzie in a 
series of articles entitled ‘‘The Neighborhood: A Study of Local Life in the City of 
Columbus, Ohio,”’ published in the American Journal of Sociology from September, 
1921, to May, 1922. Mr. McKenzie concludes that the extreme mobility of urban life 
today prevents any important neighborhood life. 

It is all a phase of the dynamic economic and social order in which we are now living. With the 
change undoubtedly we lose some of the values which went with solidarity, but, on the other hand, we 
gain much through the very looseness of the present social structure. Perhaps some of the neighborhood 


values may be restored by intelligent organization, but there seems to be little ground for belief that the 
dreams of the more extreme neighborhood promoters will ever be realized. 


Mr. John Daniels, in his study America via the Neighborhood is more optimistic regarding 
the force of neighborhood life, but very critical of the agencies such as settlements and 
community centers which have consciously attempted to recreate it. His chief indict- 
ment is that they are essentially undemocratic in their attitude toward indigenous 
movements and interests, and that in their programs the men of the local community 
find few interests. 

The men have turned rather to the trade union or the consumers’ or producers’ 
co-operative society (such as the Dairyman’s League), and we are here reproducing our 
earlier tendency to express ourselves through extra-legal organizations. Yet with all 
these movements we realize that very little is accomplished. What is it that is lacking ? 
It is not so much the improvement of political devices, although our governments 
should be simpler, with responsibility and power more clearly located. Nor can the 
development of representative government in production fully satisfy, although it is 
a necessary preliminary to any wholesome status for the average man. It is rather in 
the field of formulating ideals, of social policy, that we are weak. I find a useful sug- 
gestion here in the problem of the liberal college. President Meiklejohn of Amherst 
has stated this in his book The Liberal College. Society, he says, performs three func- 
tions—making, distributing, and using things. The first of these we have succeeded 
in preparing for relatively well through our scientific and technical institutions. The 
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second of these we have solved less well as the controversy over our legal system and oy; 
institutions of property, salaries, and wages suggests. But it is the third function tha; 
we least well prepare for, and the liberal college must, therefore, set itself to the prob- 
lem of appraising values of things and institutions. 

Just so with our social arrangements. We are on the way toward better instru. 
ments of doing: we must devise more adequate ways of distributing as a basis of a 
wholesome national life; but we very little think about the kind of life we want, the 
kind of society we want, the development of critical minds. We accept our parties, our 
idea of national isolation, the electoral system as final because we have not attempted 
in any real sense to ask if they are a part of the social scheme we want to work toward. 
It is the job of the community to set its machines, its economic groups, its professions 
to work, not to be submerged planlessly by them. 

How may this be done? I venture to make a suggestion from our experience at 
Amherst. We have been for the last two years conducting classes in economics and 
politics in collaboration with the Central Labor Unions of Holyoke and Springfield. I: 
is probable that this will be extended next year to include classes in literature. The 
work is of a college standard, the classes open to all adults who are willing to do the 
work, and are conducted by discussion method. We are to develop this further next 
year by organizing classes for alumni, consisting of reading and study groups through 
the year with annual round table sessions at the College. The Work of the world 
Association for Adult Education, whose representative, Mr. Mansbridge, was in this 
country last winter, is another expression of this same interest. A possible step, there- 
fore, toward developing a formulation of neighborhood consciousness and of social 
policy, so that the average man will be oriented to the society he lives in, may be found 
by a greater use of the local school or settlement in this way. Working with and 
through the neighborhood associations which have sprung up in somany American cities 
such groups may form a natural training-school system for local leaders. It is probable 
that the results will disprove the comparison so frequently drawn between the “ organ- 
izing classes” and the “hand workers,” and abilities hitherto only at the service o! 
special interests such as party organizations and labor unions may also be drawn into 
the service of the whole neighborhood, while new and untapped sources of human 
thought and power will be recruited for the purposes of the community. 

As men and women achieve a more established status in our economic scheme we 
may hope for some greater stability in our urban life. But we may anticipate this bya 
wiser planning of the physical structure of the city. Areas which are natural geo- 
graphic units, or bounded by relatively fixed barriers such as railroad yards, main 
thoroughfares and the like, should be recognized as the essential unit of city life. These 
units should be studied with the aim of protecting their best interests by zoning laws 
and better physical planning for public works services. Once this conception of the 
city as a federation of established natural neighborhoods is assumed, the provision for 
dignified centers for each, with school, recreation, library, health, police, and other 
administrative services represented at the center, as suggested by earlier writers on 
municipal government such as Wilcox and Goodnow, will enable the residents to better 
visualize their corporate life. This arrangement for the discussion of policy and ideas 
by the members of the neighborhood, with the possibility of an immediate surveillance 
over the administration of those policies as represented in the local community may 
serve to re-invigorate our local party life, and isa minimum program for re-establishing 
a normal healthy relation between local community life and political organization. 
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COMMUNITY SOLIDARITY: THE SMALL TOWN 
R. C. Edlund, Hampden County Improvement League, Spring field, Massachusetts 


A “town,” says the dictionary, is any considerable collection of dwelling houses, 
especially as distinguished from the adjacent country. Originally, in old England, 
it meant a collection of dwellings inclosed for security within some form of fortification, 
the literal meaning of the Anglo-Saxon “tun” being an “inclosure.” From this, in 
general, a town has come to mean any collection of dwellings larger than a village. 
Just how large that is the dictionary almost facetiously avoids telling by defining a 
village as any collection of dwellings smaller than a town: A hamlet, in turn, is a little 
village, or in England a village without a church. 

Community of interest is a distinguishing characteristic of the small town or village. 
Everybody trades at the same center. Everybody meets at the same town hall, or 
school, or other community building. Everybody lives near everybody else, and in 
fact knows most everything about everybody else’s business. Even in larger towns, of 
say, fifteen hundred to five thousand population, where the intimate neighborly knowl- 
edge and touch of the smaller place begins to be lost, there is genuine community of 
interest, and such towns are really neighborhoods, where people live “nearby” each 
other and share together day by day the common experiences of the community life. 

In a village or smaJl town you would know personally the homeless child, or the 
poor family in distress, or the sick, or the wayward boy or girl, or even the prisoner just 
discharged from jail and come back to take up the broken strand of life in the community. 
You would often have passed the homes of suffering. You would have known inti- 
mately, and for many years past, the story of each family in want. You would have 
understood the causes of financial or moral difficulty, and you would not have had to 
think long nor inquire far to find the best possible ways to restore these homes to normal 
happiness and efficiency. As a good neighbor, informed and sympathetic, your 
response to human need would be prompt, effective, and truly helpful. 

The social problem of the small town is not the care of the individual who tempo- 
rarily sinks below the normal, because he is provided for naturally and as a whole 
wisely by his friends and neighbors. The problem of the small town is that of bringing 
about constructive community effort for the development of a better economic and 
social life. 

The small town is too often complacent, smug, self-satisfied. It takes things as 
they are: it is not concerned with making them better. It is asleep: not astir with 
growth and life and competition and trade and progress. It thinks sometimes that 
because it is small it has no problems, when all the while the real trouble is that it is not 
awake to bad conditions that exist everywhere, in small towns just as much as in large 
ones. Take just as an example the way in which a small town will boast of its pure air 
and healthful location, while all the time it gives not a thought to the less enlightened 
of its inhabitants who never open a window or shutter anywhere in the house, nor to 
the unfortunate children that are to be found everywhere sent forth to school under- 
nourished, nor to the milk supply coming quite likely from dirty stables and tubercular 
cows, nor to medical inspection and prevention of disease in the schools. The leading 
citizens of such towns honestly pity folks who live in crowded cities. It has never 
entered their heads that despite unfavorable conditions the largest city in America has 
reduced its death-rate below that of nearly any small town on the continent and has 
made itself literally the safest and healthiest place in the country to live. 
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If in a small town there are a few people who see conditions in their true light, and 
in whose hearts burns the passion to make things better, they are likely to have a difii- 
cult row to hoe. Where is the enthusiasm and interest of other citizens to help them? 
Where are the resources of money and of leadership that are necessary? How can the 
many types of agencies and the various specialized services that are available in large 
communities be made available in small communities? Certain types of specialists, 
as I have already indicated, are not necessary, but other types of specialists are just 
as much needed in small communities as in large ones. 

In a large city the services of a trained specialist in any line can be fully utilized, for 
where hundreds of thousands of people are gathered together the number of persons 
requiring even some unusual type of service is sure to be considerable. In a small town, 
on the contrary, it is obviously impossible to support at one and the same time a special- 
ist on mental hygiene, another on recreation, another on child caring, another on delin- 
quency, another on public health, another on physical training, another on home eco- 
nomics, another on family welfare, another on community organization, another on 
standards of living and labor, another on Americanization and the immigrant, another 
on housing, another on industrial relations, another on town planning, and still others 
along all the various lines that the complexity and quantity of demands in larger 
communities call for. If a small town really wants to be progressive, how is it possible 
to accomplish it without being lop-sided in its development? For lack of resources, 
how can it help neglecting projects that are just as important as any it decides to under- 
take? If it has a recreation center, it cannot afford a public health nurse. If it looks 
after physical training, it cannot also afford a nutrition specialist or a teacher of home 
economics. If it has a trained worker for any immigrant groups it may have, it prob- 
ably cannot supply another for the boy and girl life. If it builds a hospital, it cannot 
have also a Young Men’s Christian Association Building. If it supports a board of 
trade, it has to go without something else equally necessary. Many a small town which 
needs all these things, or which within its population has some need for the type of 
service that each of these agencies renders, has not a one of them, nor indeed any single 
thing whatsoever to take their place. 

This is the riddle of small town progress: more types of need than the small town 
can care for by itself. Surely in a town of two thousand population there are practically 
as many kinds of need as in a city of a million inhabitants. Less relative need exists, 
perhaps, for certain types of social service that neighborliness takes care of, but for 
constructive community advancement the needs of the small town are relatively as 
varied and as pressing as in the large city. The large city has varied resources to 
meet varied needs; the small town has not, and of itself alone it never can have, how- 
ever enlightened and progressive its citizens may be. One answer to the riddle is 
this: the combination of resources over geographical areas wide enough to meet and 
care adequately for the different types of need that arise. Small towns can combine 
with each other, and with large cities when these are near by, and together they must 
plan their work, and work their plan, The strength and resources of larger com- 
munities should be available to supplement the resources of smaller communities, 
never undermining local responsibility and initiative but supplementing them at 
such points as may be necessary. 

No longer should the city social worker or the chamber of commerce executive stop 
his work at the city line. The small town cries out to him for help. And the help he 
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gives will richly repay all the time and effort spent upon it. To develop better rela- 
tionships between town and city, to draw the people of country, town, and city closer 
together in common tasks, this is one step toward a better America. 

All too frequently the big city is absolutely oblivious to what it owes to the sur- 
rounding territory. Its own strength is drawn from that territory to a degree but little 
realized. The trade and business of even the largest cities depend in large measure 
upon the people of the small towns near by. The industries draw new workers from 
the population of surrounding areas. Upon the breakfast and dinner tables of the city 
are the produce of contiguous agricultural lands. In the city high schools and libra- 
ries are students from the towns. On nearby farms and in neighboring small towns are 
the best, because the nearest, markets for the factories of the city. In the hospitals, 
the jails, the chiJdren’s and old people’s homes of the city will be found those who come 
from small towns near by. Whether in the field of business, of economic welfare, of 
education, of health, or of social welfare, is it not time for the city worker to pay more 
attention to the rural and small-town problems near by? Should not city, town, and 
country make up more fully to their interrelationships, their mutual dependence upon 
each other, their community solidarity? Should they not work out their problems 
together ? 

About three years ago, the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce analyzed the business 
of St. Louis. St. Louis families, they found, purchased from St. Louis manufacturers 
and merchants about $186,000,000 worth of goodsa year. Yet this was only one-thir- 
teenth of the total production and sales of that city. Twelve-thirteenths of the business 
of St. Louis depended on the prosperity and purchasing power of consumers living 
anywhere from one to five hundred miles away. Approximately 1,000,000 buyers, 
the study showed, lived within ten miles of the St. Louis Court House. Within 500 
miles, however, lived 50,000,000 buyers. Each hundred miles from St. Louis was found 
to add about 10,000,000 new consumers or buyers. When this region was prosperous, 
St.Louis was prosperous. When this region was unable to buy, St. Louis was dead. 

St. Louis, through this study, ‘‘discovered”’ (as they themselves put it) the farmers 
of Missouri and nearby states, “‘diseovered’”’ the small towns, and concluded that it 
would pay in dollars and cents to render to these communities any service within their 
power. “The proper development of the various communities in this district,” says 
the Chamber in a recent circular, ‘‘ governs the prosperity of the consumer and increases 
his buying power.”” And so the St. Louis Chamber put into operation under the 
direction of Carl Baer a Development Service Bureau designed to make available for 
all communities in the St. Louis district the services of expert organizers to help in 
the establishment and development of local chambers of commerce, farm bureaus, and 
other community movements. 

Through helping rural and small-town communities, St. Louis helps itself. This is 
sound doctrine, is it not, whether it be applied along lines of business, or public health, 
or education, or citizenship, or the alleviation and prevention of any of the social ills ? 
For the professional worker or the social work organization of any sort located in the big 
cities it will pay certainly and surely not to overlook the problems and possibilities in 
the smaller communities round about them. Our cities and small towns are interde- 
pendent to an extent as yet but dimly realized. 

About ten years ago, Horace A. Moses, president of the Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany, became convinced that the village of Woronoco in Hampden County, Massa- 
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chusetts, needed some sort of a civic revival. Mr. Moses, a few years before, had pur- 
chased a paper mill in the village, and also a large farm. As a citizen, a taxpayer, a 
mill owner, a farm-owner, a churchman, he was interested in the welfare of Woronoco 
from almost every conceivable angle. 

In Springfield, the county seat of Hampden County, one day, he told his friend, 
and business acquaintance, Joshua L. Brooks, who was then president of the Springfield 
Chamber of Commerce, of a plan he had in mind for Woronoco. “Mr. Moses,”’ said 
Mr. Brooks, who is president of the Brooks Bank. Note Company, “you know that | 
have a farm in Wilbraham. Wilbraham has problems different in details but not 
essentially different from those of Woronoco. Your plan for Woronoco interests me for 
Wilbraham.” The two men talked things over. Between Woronoco and Wilbraham, 
both small towns, lay the Connecticut Valley with the cities of Springfield, Holyoke, 
and Chicopee. Back from the valley to east and west in Hampden County were twenty 
other towns, varying from well-nigh deserted hill towns of less than two hundred popu- 
lation through prosperous farming communities up to towns of 18,000 with manufac- 
turing and industrial plants of large size. The interests of all were common, concluded 
these two men, at least to the extent that everybody in all these towns and cities desires 
prosperity and general welfare for themselves and the entire region. Why not recognize 
the fundamental interdependence of these communities? Why not bring country and 
city, farmer and manufacturer and merchant, men and women, rich and poor, al! 
together in a common program for the development of the whole of Hampden County ? 
Why not urge the people of each town and city to take part in the work and to contrib- 
ute each their share of brains, money, members, and organizing ability for the purpose 
of making Hampden County more prosperous and a better place to live in ? 

Thus was born the Hampden County Improvement League. Three leading citi- 
zens of each town and city were brought together and the idea of a county league dis- 
cussed. All were enthusiastic for the plan. Then began a series of public meetings in 
town after town, at which the plan was presented and those who wished to join invited 
to become members. Membership dues in those days was for any amount from $1 a 
year up. More lately it has been found wise to increase the minimum membership to 
$5 a year. Everywhere the plan for the League was welcomed warmly, and hundreds 
of members joined at once. Today, with over 5,000 members, most of whom have 
pledged for a period of three years, the Hampden County Improvement League is, 
so far as I can learn, the largest and strongest county organization in the United States 
that is devoted primarily to the upbuilding of rural and small-town life. 

Built upon the fundamental idea of city and country working together throughout 
the entire county, the purposes of this League, as stated in its charter, are very broad. 
Reference is made to activities for a better agriculture, as the fundamental industry; 
to better roads and better schools; and to the increase of industries; and, as a final 
clause, the objects are stated to be “‘to foster, encourage, and promote all things in the 
communities of Hampden County which tend to advance, or conserve, the material, 
educational, civic, moral, and religious welfare of the communities.” 

The program of the League includes agricultural demonstrations for better farming; 
the development of co-operative purchasing and marketing organizations; home eco- 
nomics work with the women of town and country and city; boys and girls club work 
in gardens, canning, live stock, poultry, bees, and home economics; community and 
county meetings, exhibits, and picnics; legislative activities, and a broad program of 
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publicity and educational work through the newspapers and through the League’s own 
monthly publication, The Hampden. 

Primarily economic in purpose and program, the Hampden County Improvement 
League is not a social work agency as ordinarily defined. In several respects, however, 
it illustrates forcibly principles that I wish to emphasize. The first is the combination 
of resources over a geographical area wide enough to provide with reasonable adequacy 
for the type of needs that the League is designed to meet. Few, if any, of the small 
towns in Hampden County could carry on for themselves all that is now going forward 
in this line of work within their borders. With the co-operation of Springfield and Hol- 
yoke, however, these things become possible, not because these two cities do them but 
because through the League they and the local leaders work together on constructive 
activities in which all are vitally interested. The second principle illustrated is that 
the real challenge of small-town problems, even more clearly presented than in the large 
cities, is in the underlying, fundamental, constructive activities that make for better 
economic and social life. Community problems, rather than individual problems, are 
the big field for interest and attention in the small towns, and interest in these lines 
once aroused and backed by adequate resources is more quickly rewarded by definite 
results in the smaller communities than in the larger and more complex cities. 

Five years ago in Prince George’s County, Maryland, the county was giving public 
relief to more than sixty families. There were sixty-one children of the county in 
institutions at public expense. There were 221 sick folk from the county in Washington 
hospitals. There were eighty-one mental defectives from the county in Maryland state 
institutions. There was no physical training or medical inspection in the schools. 
There were no Boy Scouts in the county. Nota town in the county, nor the county as 
a whole, had seen the need of social work to meet these conditions. When the need 
was pointed out, not enough funds, it was thought, could be secured in the county to 
employ even a single worker. 

Back in Baltimore were organized agencies in all these fields of social work, and as 
it happened they were federated and working together in the Baltimore Alliance of 
Charitable and Social Agencies. Most of these organizations were already reaching 
out into various counties of the state, but none as yet into Prince George’s County. 
What more logical and necessary than the uniting of forces? The strength of Balti- 
more and her social agencies joined hands with interested leaders in Prince George’s 
County. Through united effort a worker was financed, mainly locally, as I recall it, 
and one of the best of Baltimore’s case workers went to Prince George’s County. 
Alone she could not have hoped to face the problems. But from Baltimore when she 
needed a psychiatrist she could get the worker from the Mental Hygiene Society; 
when she needed help with a tubercular patient she could call on the Maryland Tuber- 
culosis Association; when she needed assistance with a discharged prisoner, the 
resources of the Prisoners’ Aid Association were at her disposal; and when the schools 
became interested in medical inspection and organized athletics the Public Athletic 
League stood ready to help. To these and other Alliance agencies through the Alliance 
office she had direct access. Her primary task was to build up local interest in these 
problems, and a knowledge of how to meet them, but even in this task the specialists 
were available to help her when help was needed. 

Just when the work was established, the United States went into the war, and the 
plan had to be discontinued. Whether it was ever resumed, I do not know. Was this 
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not, however, another illustration of a method by which, as it seems to me, the problem: 
of small towns can be met adequately and constructively, and that is by joining to the 
resources of local leadership and funds the assistance and backing and thoroughgoing 
co-operation of the people and the organizations of our larger centers of population? 
Education of local leadership is the great task, but will it not always be true that. 
however intelligent and effective local leadership and organization may become, the 
assistance of larger communities in dealing with certain types of problems will be 
necessary? The assistance of state departments should be used to the full, but 
beyond this, voluntary organization and private activity are necessary and can accom 
plish much that state departments can never touch. 

For the small town I make this plea to the civic and social work leaders of our cities 
Do not overlook nor forget the villages and towns around you. Their health, their 
socia] progress, their economic prosperity will contribute to yours. They need you, but 
you also need them. Nine million people in the United States live in 12,905 incorpo. 
rated villages or towns of less than 2,500 population. Four anda half million more liv: 
in 1,320 towns of from 2,500 to 5,000 population. One-eighth of all the people in the 
United States live in villages or small towns, besides the 40 per cent more who live in 
the open country. These areas are the home of loyal American hearts, who need the 
help of your clear vision and high purposes for human welfare in our country. They 
stand ready to play their share with you in making America a better land for all her 
millions of people. They have not the resources in money or in trained leadership that 
is concentrated in your cities but they look with confidence to you to join hands with 
them in working out along constructive lines the fundamental problems of better stand- 


ards of life and work in which we all are interested and for which this Republic of ours 
was established. 


HOW A NEIGHBORHOOD CAN IMPROVE ITS 
MOTION PICTURE EXHIBITIONS 


O. G. Cocks, Secretary, National Committee for Better Films, New York 


For years we have noted the increasing power and attractiveness of the motion 
picture for the general public. Only now are we beginning to understand its field and 
its effects on various groups of people. In many cases its attractiveness has proved 
the source of irritation, but leaders of community life have done little to utilize the 
power which is inherent in this agency for entertainment. 

The motion picture has been made by commercial agencies for national consump- 
tion. From 50 to 150 copies of a given film drama have been put in circulation simul- 
taneously from large centers throughout the United States, froma these to penetrate 
slowly into the smallest community. Those themes and stories have been used which 
will hold the attention of the largest number of people and prove profitable in some wa) 
to all persons involved from the writer and actor through the producer and distributor 
to the local theater manager. 

The same picture has gone into all kinds of communities from the great metropoli 
tan center with its cosmopolitan tastes, to the village with conservative point of view 
and with no desire for the stories which stimulate the city dweller. The pictures have 


penetrated farther into the neighborhoods where people live than any other form of com- 
mercial amusement. 
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We have just begun to learn that the motion picture is adapted fundamentally for 
families. For various reasons notably its dramatic element, its simplicity, as well as 
its frequency and cheapness, it has been welcomed by all members of the family as a 
pleasant way to spend their leisure time. While this is the case, there have been many 
themes worked out in a manner attractive to adults and in every city certain theaters 
in the down-town section have appealed to the adult group. These have become more 
numerous and more popular than the vaudeville. In both the neighborhood and the 
down-town theaters the entertainments have consisted of elements which would appeal 
to all classes. Usually there is a drama containing some kind of a plot with plenty of 
action and thrill; in addition a comedy of a sort, coupled with current events and some 
tabloid form of education. A certain amount of culture is injected but in so disguised a 
form that the audiences do not resent its introduction. 

Some 14,000 theaters in the United States have drawn nightly on an average 
one-tenth of the population. Inevitably we have all wondered what the effects of this 
continuous entertainment could be on the people. Everyone has had an opportunity 
to speculate and some astonishing theories have been defined, all the way from the 
motion picture as a cure-all for the ills of society, to the motion picture as the source of 
all modern evils. As a matter of fact, little real study has been given to the actual 
effects of motion pictures on various elements of the population. The time has now 
arrived when theory is giving way to knowledge based on facts. Among those who have 
attempted to make some studies is the National Board of Review and the National 
Committee for Better Films. Some years ago we asked a series of definite questions— 
some 35 of them—on the effects of motion pictures on young people under sixteen. On 
the basis of the answers to these 350 questionnaires a set of rules was drawn and pic- 
tures were selected for young people. 

Within the past few weeks another questionnaire was circulated in a fashion to 
draw the most sincere and frank answers from selected high schools of the country. On 
the basis of the answers, some 18,000 boys and 21,000 girls in about seventy-five high 
schools, we have obtained facts which are distinctly favorable to the motion picture. 
We know now from the lips of the young people just what the motion picture is doing 
from several important angles. These two organizations have also been in daily touch 
with the audiences of the country and can speak of the influence of the motion picture 
upon the public, with a certain amount of authority. Many of us have desired those 
who make motion pictures to modify them in a variety of ways: we want less melo- 
drama; we want more variety; we want more mentality; we want more translations 
from history and literature; we want—many things; but we seldom appreciate the 
absolute necessity of public support for pictures which contain these elements. Some 
excellent dramas with historic, literary, ethical, artistic, and intellectual elements have 
failed miserably in the theaters. It is also the case with many of the finer types of film 
dramas. They had only a moderate success when they should have rivaled the best 
sellers of literature in publicity. 

Only those who make a daily study of motion pictures can speak with assurance 
about the existence of a vast number of motion pictures which are above the average 
and may be classed as ‘‘good”’ for the family, and for young people’s entertainment. 
The fact of the matter is, however, that these pictures come to our neighborhood 
theaters and depart before many of us know that they are worth while. No system 
has been worked out which has been accepted by the public generally, which calls atten- 
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‘tion to the presence of such entertainments before they arrive in our neighborhoods 
Recognizing this universal lack, it is unfair to place too much of the blame on the 
shoulders of the commercial entertainer, the theater owner, for he desires to “play safe” 
by obtaining those obvious forms of film drama which will draw nightly the rank and 
file of the population. Some plan needs to be adopted generally throughout the United 
States which will clearly express to the theater owner and to those who furnish regu- 
larly motion picture programs to him, a well-defined outline of community wishes. 
This plan must be of such character as will bring to his theater a sufficient attendance 
to make it commercially possible for him to continue in business. 

The only plan which has yet been evolved is ‘The Better Film Movement.” It is 
essentially a plan which calls upon the community or the neighborhood as a unit. It 
suggests that intelligent representatives be chosen who shall co-operate with the exhibi- 
tor both in the selections of his programs and in the building up of regular attendance. 
It counts upon the support of the families and also recognizes the necessity of special 
entertainments for young people. However it regards the demands of the school as 
primary and counts upon the parents to do their share in limiting the attendance of 
boys and girls to times which are satisfactory to the majority of the neighborhood. It 
also recognizes the necessity of one or more national sources of disinterested and correct 
information about the effects of individual film dramas and comedies. It recognizes 
also the willingness of the motion picture exhibitor as a permanent member of each 
community to satisfy the desires of his neighbors and patrons. Finally the plan in- 
cludes some regular information in advance through the newspapers regarding pictures 
soon to be shown in the neighborhood theaters. In many places this has begun in the 
form of “ Photoplay Guides,” published weekly or monthly, giving short and fair com- 
ments on individual pictures. 

To put this plan in operation does not require new and expensive films. It is pos- 
sible with care and accuracy to both obtain and give information regarding pictures 
whether they are a day or a year old, whether they cost $200 or $10a night. There is 
no question whatever but that every community and every neighborhood has the right 
to have exhibited those motion pictures which they want. It is equally obvious that 
there must be some real community opinion expressed by representatives to make a 
permanent modification in the present system of accepting motion pictures for commu- 
nity entertainment. Current irritation of individuals must give way to clearly ex- 
pressed and co-operative community demand. Because of the rapid circulation of 
motion pictures from the larger cities or exchange centers, it is impossible for such 
neighborhood committees to review pictures in advance. This has been attempted and 
has failed. The exhibitor has already booked his pictures and stands a financial loss 
whenever one is rejected. The only other alternative at present feasible is that of rely- 
ing on some national agency which reviews pictures and selects them far in advance of 
their circulation. When audiences warrant it, the exhibitor is able to arrange his 
bookings so that for part or all of the time he can obtain those motion picture programs 
which meet the demands of his community. 

This Better Films Movement has appealed to many communities throughout the 
United States and has been in operation long enough so that it has passed beyond the 
experimental stage. Several facts are to be noted: parents take a more intelligent in- 
terest in this popular and alluring form of entertainment; exhibitors find that they are 
supplying their communities with what they want; a larger proportion of the commu- 
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nity accept the motion picture wholeheartedly and without reservation. Again the 
community is assisted in the process of the refining of this form of amusement, and 
finally the producers of motion pictures are learning more accurately the place of the 


motion picture as the family entertainment and are modifying their product to satisfy 
the wholesome family demand. 


Nothing hasbeen said about the non-dramatic, non-theatrical pictures with instruc- 
tional content, nor about the methods and means to be adopted to secure their wide 
use in the educational, social, and inspirational life of the country. This is a distinct 
and separate subject and needs longer time for its treatment than is now afforded. 


DISCUSSION—WHAT DO THE PEOPLE WANT? 
H. Turner Jones, Public Relations Representative, Southern Enterprises Inc., Atlanta, Georgia 


“We must give the public what it wants!’’ 
“The public wants whatever you give it!” 


The first quotation is taken from the speech of a motion-picture producer. The second quotation 
is attributed to a well-known reformer. There is a little truth in both statements, but very little. To the 
extent that people want more or less what they are acquainted with and that you cannot give them some- 
thing entirely new all at once, to that extent, the two statements are truthful. 

On top of this we may well ask: “Are the moving pictures moving, and if so, which way are they 
moving?” The answer to this question is of serious import to members of the motion picture industry even 
as it is to the public at large. To deny that the photoplay presents a social problem of national scope is 
but to reveal a social blindness. 

There can be no constructive discussion of this question unless three fundamental facts are recognized 
at the outset: first, the motion picture theater is essentially a commercial venture and is dependent upon 
patronage for its existence; second, the theater’s first function is to entertain and its second to inform; 
third, the theater’s patron is seeking entertainment, relaxation, diversion, amusement, and is a casual seeker 
at that. He is not seeking education. If these three assumptions be correct, then the theater must make 
money and must entertain if it is to continue to function. We may as well drop this discussion immediately 
unless you are willing to grant the possibility of there existing, beneath the desire on the part of the industry 
to make money, a motive which dictates that the money shall be made helpfully rather than harmfully. 
Whether the motive actually exists or not, the principle is sound and affords us a starting-point. 

To deal intelligently with the problems in connection with the motion picture it is necessary that we 
gain a brief survey of the development of this industry. More than fifty years ago there was a toy in every 
nursery called a Zeotrope, or Wheel of Life. This was the basis of the modern motion picture. In 1871 
Edward Muybridge, a photographer, placed twenty cameras along the side of a race track in California; 
the famous trotter Occident, belonging to Governor Leland Stanford, was driven rapidly past. The result 
was a series of twenty pictures, which when held in the hand and thumbed, gave the appearance of motion. 
This achievement threw the photographic and scientific worlds into a furore of excitement since it revealed 
the possibility of motion pictures. The next twenty-two years marked a period of tedious research and try- 
ing experimentation on the part of men in America, England, France, and elsewhere, who were determined 
to make pictures move. These efforts culminated in the penny arcade, or kinetoscope, exhibited for the 
first time at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893 as a result of the work of the Wizard of Menlo Park in mys- 
terious Room 5. Twelve years more were to elapse before the shadow drama actually passed before the 
audience’s eyes across the silver screen. We may correctly say that the story of the motion picture runs 
from a child’s toy to a handful of photographs; twenty years later and penny arcades were lodged in 
deserted buildings; another ten years and our cities were filled with cheap and dirty nickelodeums, whose 
fronts were plastered with lurid posters of white-slave plays. This marks the ebb of the industry. Twenty 
years more and we come to today; DuMaurier, Dumas, Barrie, Dickens, Mark Twain, Ibsen, and a host 
of others are speaking to the masses for the first time in history. 

If we may fairly compare the motion picture with the press, and I believe that we may, it is a com- 
parison of twenty years with six hundred years. The press has required six centuries to attain its present 
position, while the motion picture theater was born in 1902, only twenty years ago. Having grown with 
the rapidity of Jonah’s gourd, the industry presents itself today with approximately 17,000 theaters in the 
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United States with a seating capacity of 13,000,500. Probably 20,000,000 people attend these theaters 
daily and more than 300,000 employees are dependent upon them for a living. 

Iam not contending that the progress of this gigantic industry is complete, nor am I counseling a 
laissez faire attitude toward it. Rather would I point out the elements of a splendid promise for future 
development. Among exhibitors of some ten eastern states, I note a steadily widening recognition of the 
fact that they, as local] representatives of the industry, must join hands with the progressive and construc- 
tive elements of each community in order to create a demand on the part of the public for better films, if 
they are to establish their business upon a stable foundation. This attitude cannot be overemphasized, 
since it means that the industry is beginning to take the lead rather than merely following in the wake of 
public sentiment. 

The vast majority of these theater men possess a new conception of the function of a theater in the 
community—that function they realize to be one of entertainment service as opposed to exploitation of the 
community. They realize that they must continue their rise from methods and ethics of the old showman 
if they are to keep pace with the modern progress. These fundamental changes in the attitude of exhibitors 
are resulting from the insistent demand by the public for readjustments and from the entrance of a new 
personnel into the industry, which is nowhere so marked as in the southern states. Throughout the six 
southeastern states I could name some thirty or forty graduates of the universities of Georgia, Alabama, 
Virginia, Vanderbilt, Auburn, South Carolina, and Georgia-Technology, now serving as managers of 
theaters. An equal number, recruited from responsible positions in the business world, have seen the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the motion pictures and are serving their apprenticeship in the theaters. These men offer 
a superb promise for the future because they have been trained with an attitude toward life different from 
that of the “Barnum-Showman.” They recognize the interdependencies and obligations of community 
and state citizenship and are applying these principles to the operation of theaters. 

With this survey of the motion picture theater as it stands today we must turn to the theater audience, 
for no lasting benefits are to be achieved by any plan which does not take into account both the theater and 
its audience. The motion picture theater may be the product of the past twenty years, but the need which 
it fills is as old as mankind, a legitimate human craving for entertainment, relaxation, and diversion. It 
furnishes a family entertainment for the entire nation at a small cost and is the only entertainment appea!- 
ing to the masses which attracts the family asa unit. These statements merely serve to establish the well- 
nigh unlimited potentialities of the motion picture as an institution for good or for evil. Entertainment, 
speaking a universal language, touching probably 20 per cent of our population daily, is a power deserving 
keen analysis. 

What form of amusement and diversion was sought by these same millions twenty-five years ago? 
The small boy seeking thrills and excitement read a dime novel which has today lost its place upon the 
shelves of the bookstores. The couple looking for romance, tragedy, or comedy found it in a type of vaude- 
ville which is not presented today. Men and women thronged the glaring midways of street carnivals to 
find entertainment amid the tawdry charlatanism of tented side-shows. The normal desire for popular 
music was satisfied usually in the cheapness of public dance halls. The banishment of the dime novel, the 
street carnival, the cheaper vaudeville, and much of the dance hall’s popularity may be credited in part to 
the motion picture. But this is not enough. Of what is the substitute made and what is the result? To 
determine the public reaction to a few specific pictures will help in finding an answer these questions. 
In each case we will consider the total attendance in twenty-five representative American cities located in 
six different states. 

Sentimental Tommy, from Barrie’s story of the same title, is considered by members of the industry 
to be one of the greatest works of production. From the standpoint of dramatic art, photography, human 
interest, and popular appeal, it stands alone. This picture was a tremendous failure in each of the twenty- 
five cities, entailing large losses upon the exhibitors. Disraeli, with George Arliss in the leading réle, was 
even a greater failure. But The Devil, starring George Arliss, possessed a popular sensationalism which 
proved to possess a fair drawing power. The Golem and The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, two foreign productions 
which are exercising an untold influence upon American production methods, were such stupendous failures 
that they had to be withdrawn from these circuits. The same story of meager attendance is true of Du- 
Maurier’s Peter Ibbetson. Will Rogers in the splendid comedy One Glorious Day, The Prodigal Judge, and 
many others which would be classed as exceptional photoplays. Contrast with this the clean comedy 
Enchaniment featuring Marion Davies. In one city this picture lost money and as an experiment it was 
moved to another town in a different state and presented under the title of Vamzing the Vamp—it broke 
the theater’s attendance record. 

The Sheik offers an unusual study in the psychology of picture audiences. There has never been 4 
public attraction in the history of this country to draw as many people as has this picture. No Dempsey- 
Carpentier fight, no World Series baseball game, no Yale-Harvard football classic, no legitimate play, 
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nothing in the annals of the amusement or sport world has ever drawn a like number of people in a given 
number of days. The play omitted all that was considered objectionable in the book. The Sheik was a 
perfectly clean play. Life described it as a “ good western story with all the cowboys dressed up like Arabs. 
The actual experiment of standing in the lobbies of theaters while The Sheik was playing and talking with 
the outgoing patrons developed a very significant fact or coincidence. Approval and disapproval of this 
picture was strongly marked wherever it played. Those who were pleased almost invariably stated that the 
they had not read the book, while those who expressed disappointment admitted that they had read the 
book. 

Now I do not for a moment say that only pictures which give promise of suggestiveness will 
attract crowds. The Three Musketeers, The Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court, The Miracle 
Man, The Kid, and many others stand as contrary proof, though exceptions. Nor am I saying that 
the public must be given only what it wants. I am saying that public opinion is the final arbiter not 
to be questioned, but the motion picture theater may help to mold opinion. That is the crux of the 
whole matter, leadership as opposed to pandering to low tastes. The solution lies in a gigantic educa- 
tional campaign which has for its goal the education of the public to see better entertainment in better 
films and to educate the exhibitor to find better pay in better films. 

In 1908 Mayor McClellan of New York closed every theater in the city because of the white-slave 
plays being presented. Public sentiment has banished the commercialized vice play and in its place has 
come a cheap, but clean, western adventure story. Even so, public sentiment, led and encouraged, will 
banish the cheap, suggestive, and sordid domestic story of the fly-by-night producer and in its place will 
come a higher expression of photo-dramatic art. This is no prophecy of the future, but a frank statement 
of what is being done by several large theater interests. I might cite the case of what is probably the largest 
single chain of motion picture theaters in the world, operating throughout some eleven states. This com- 
pany has established a special department of public relations the sole purpose of which is to cultivate, by 
means of institutional work, this demand for and support of better films, as a prerequisite of business stabil- 
ity. The methods employed to accomplish the end are rather obvious, once the common problems have 
been determined upon. 

I dare say that the three most important questions in regard to motion pictures in the mind of any 
community are suitable pictures for little children; accurate information about pictures prior to exhibition 
so that public can choose the best pictures; and some means of securing more of the better pictures. 

Canvasses conducted by various agencies interested in these problems, such as the Indiana Indorsers 
of Photoplays, the Cleveland Cinema Club, the Atlanta Better Films Committee, and the city officials of 
Cincinnati, Boston, etc., have fairly well established the fact that approximately 13 per cent of the motion 
picture theater audiences of this country are under the age of fifteen years. The National Committee for 
Better Films of New York, reviewing 98 per cent of the product of the United States, states that 28 per cent 
of the pictures produced in 1921 were well adapted to these little ones. Then our first problem resolves it- 
self into one of bringing 28 per cent of the pictures produced before 13 per cent of the theater’s audience, 
which means a selected performance especially for boys and girls. Such selected performances have been 
instituted in some thirty or forty of the leading southern cities, where they are proving highly successful from 
the children’s standpoint. You will recall readily a number of pictures beneficial to adults which would be 
wholly unsuited to children. You will also realize that it is impossible to standardize an adult amusement 
so that it will be suitable for children. For these reasons the selected performance is nearer to a solution 
than anything that has been offered as yet. 

All of us have often heard people say that they have to “take a chance” in attending a theater, since 
there is no reliable method of ascertaining the character of the attraction offered prior to buying a ticket. 
This condition is both unfair to the theater and to the public. Good salesmanship dictates that the cus- 
tomer shall be satisfied before he is sold and no customer should be requested to buy “sight unseen.”” More 
than a year ago a small group in Atlanta, Georgia, persuaded one of the local papers to conduct a “ Photo- 
play Guide” printed from the Selected Lists of the National Committee. These lists, and in turn the guides, 
carry the current releases of the month with a word concerning the type of the picture and its suitability 
from the standpoint of juvenile, adolescent, adult, and family group. A great deal of publicity has been 
given these guides with the idea that a parent may clip them from the paper and by reference supervise a 
child’s cinema entertainment as would be the case with associates or reading. This principle applies equally 
well toadult entertainment. Today the “ Photoplay Guide” has been adopted in San Francisco, California, 
Billings, Montana, Toledo, Ohio, as well as in some ten southern cities. 

The promotion of better pictures is a subject which might well serve for a separate article, but my 
purpose here is merely to demonstrate the practicability of educating the public to appreciate a better type 
of entertainment and thus rendering such entertainment a commercial success and possibility. Such organi- 
zations as the Indiana Indorsers of Photoplays, the Cleveland Cinema Club, and six hundred and twenty- 
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five Better Films Committees throughout the United States have proved that a picture of exceptional merit. 
but lacking in popular appeal, may be rendered theatrically successful when publicly indorsed by such 
organizations. This is far from any untried theory and two concrete examples will be adequate illustra. 
tions: Hail the Woman was presented in a certain city under the indorsement of the local Better Films 
Committee and the theater manager estimates that the week’s receipts were increased by this indorsement 
$1,700.00, which means that more t1an 5,000 people were influenced to see a picture of merit who would not 
otherwise have attended. In the case of Tol’able David the attendance was increased 500 per day for four 
days after the indorsement appeared. There is no limit to the constructuve work which such an organiza- 
tion can do in a community through civic clubs, the press, and by word-of-mouth, to give the community 
worthwhile standards by which to select clean and wholesome entertainment.. 

The question that one must inevitably face in considering this matter is ‘‘ Would you rather bring ten 
people to see a photoplay of a higher type than they are accustomed to, or would you rather prevent ten 
people from seeing a photoplay, possibly cheap and suggestive, which they are accustomed to?” This is 
an extreme statement of the question, but it is tantamount to asking whether or not constructive and posi- 
tive effort is of more lasting value than the verboten. I maintain that in the first instance you are construc- 
tively planting seeds which will yield fruit in the form of a higher dramatic appreciation and a desire for 
cleaner and more wholesome entertainment. In the second instance you are following only a repressive 
policy which results in no progress and at the end of a year’s time leaves you where you started. In any 
such community plan for the betterment of motion pictures, as I have attempted to suggest, there develops 
a superb spirit of co-operation between the various elements of the community most vitally interested, ic, 
the schools, parents, and theaters. In the communities where it has been tried we find such organizations 
as the parent-teachers associations, the women’s clubs, various civic clubs united with theaters upon an 
educational! platform based upon the democratic principle of co-operation. 

It is through this principle that we may hope to see the motion picture theater make a clean and 
wholesome contribution to the life of the community in which it operates. With this program as a basis the 
public will find the theater standing guard against any tendency in motion pictures which might jeopardize 
any phase of that community life. 


LABOR EDUCATION IN THE INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY 


David Scott Hanchett, Acting Secretary, American 
Ethical Union, New York 


While it ought not to be necessary here to dwell upon the significance of the labor 
union, one sometimes wonders whether all of those who are engaged in neighborhood 
and community work really attach sufficient importance to the organized groups of 
wage earners. 

It is not my purpose to indulge in such an overidealization of the working class and 
its movements as has characterized the thinking of many theorists, both in and out of 
Russia. No true friend would wish to gloss over the manifest and frequently painful 
evils which characterize the conduct of labor’s affairs, for the sins which have been com- 
mitted have by no means all of them been venial. He would, however, recall that news- 
papers are not always disinclined to present the derelictions of labor in their most lurid 
light, that the unions have exercised no monopoly over the use of “strong arm”’ methods 
that it takes two camps to carry on what in West Virginia was called a “civil war,”’ and 
that it is not surprising, in times of dire stress when the keenest bitterness has been 
engendered, that men whose entire livelihood has depended upon the exercise of their 
muscles should place their major reliance on brute force. When labor shall have 
mastered a keener weapon and shall have learned that the power which resides in brain 
is not only superior to that embodied in brawn but infinitely more appropriate for use 
in a world which is striving to civilize itself, then it will compel wider sympathies and 
win greater victories. 
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Meanwhile, despite weaknesses which in large measure are attributable to an 
ignorance consequent upon failure of opportunity, the labor union is, by virtue of its 
spontaneous growth and democratic character, to be valued as the best expression of 
the organizing ability of the wage earners. While it is estimated that not over 18 per 
cent of their potential membership has been enrolled in American trade unions, the 
movement nevertheless is one which, in spite of the manifold obstacles now confronting 
it, is certain to grow both in strength and influence. Primary interest then attaches to 
the direction which the movement shall take. Shall it rely on the mere power of num- 
bers, utilizing its force to the limit, or shall it learn to employ a developing intelligence in 
the attainment of legitimate and increasingly enlightened ends ? 

The conviction that the greatest present need in the labor movement is education 
is regarded in some radical quarters as a product of middle-class prejudice. In Eng- 
land at least there is just now a remarkable intellectual revival involving all classes. 
With Mr. Albert Mansbridge’s striking story of the rise of the Workers’ Educational 
Association many of us are familiar. There can be no doubt that the popular clamor 
which recently greeted the proposal of the Geddes Committee, as a part of a national 
economy program, to curtail by nearly one-third the Imperial expenditure on schools 
and colleges, is indicative of a general desire in Britain for education. On every hand 
one meets with skepticism as to the existence of any vital interest in education on the 
part of labor—and without at least some degree of interest very little in the way of 
learning is likely to be acquired by anyone save the idealist who tries to do the teaching. 
Obviously it is impossible to hand the adult laborer a slate and pencil, put a book under 
his arm, and send him back to school. But will he go of his own accord ? 

In an effort to answer this question, it will be worth while to consider what the 
trade unions have of late been doing for their own people. Prior to 1918 there was 
nothing that could fairly be called a movement for labor education in this country, for 
only four experimental undertakings are known to have been under way. But with the 
close of the war there began a development which has now reached surprising propor- 
tions. A year ago it was possible to secure replies from twenty-six different enterprises 
to which questionnaires had been sent and the total enrolment of students then approxi- 
mated 9,670. This spring at least sixty-one separate undertakings were being con- 
ducted. It is impossible in this paper to do more than to summarize the activities of 
these new ventures in adult education. For more detailed data reference should be 
made to Mr. Arthur Gleason’s illuminating booklet on ‘‘ Workers’ Education,” issued 
by the Bureau of Industrial Research, and to the literature of the Workers’ Education 
Bureau. Suffice it to say that courses in a variety of subjects are now offered under 
trade union auspices in more than thirty-five ‘‘colleges”’ opened in large industrial 
centers from coast to coast, popular lectures are provided at union meetings and else- 
where by a considerable number of labor organizations; at least two large unions and 
one state federation of labor have undertaken education on an extensive scale; two 
resident schools have been established for the specific purpose of training leaders for the 
labor movement; two colleges (Amherst and Bryn Mawr) are offering special courses for 
workers; and, finally, a national Workers’ Education Bureau has been established with 
a view to co-ordinating the work of the various agencies and stimulating the growth of 
the educational movement. This Bureau has already held two successful national con- 
ferences which were participated in by prominent labor people. assisted in the establish- 
ment of a number of new ventures and published two inexpensive, useful little text- 
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books as the beginning of a series to be known as the ‘‘ Workers’ Bookshelf.’”’ One oj 
the signal achievements of the Bureau is the enlistment of support, financial and other. 
wise, from the American Federation of Labor as well as from the more radical unions 
While left and right wing supporters are not in agreement on all points, both are con- 
vinced of the necessity for promoting adult education under labor auspices. 

A healthy desire for education is beginning to manifest itself within the labor 
movement. The immediate task seems to be to capitalize this awakening interest and 
to arouse more, in the expectation that a larger degree of enthusiasm will develop with 
the progress of the undertaking. This is a venture of faith, but it is a venture which 
has already met with such results as to justify the belief that faith will not be without 
its proper reward, that those who are interested in promoting a new type of education 
for working people should go forward with their endeavor. 

But just what direction shall this educational movement take? Let us now con- 
sider some of the moot questions as to purposes and methods. Here we are on contro- 
versial ground. Is the aim to develop the capacities of individuals so that they may 
have a better chance to promote their own fortunes in the struggle of life, or is to to 
produce devoted adherents of the labor movement? Undoubtedly there would be 
almost unanimous denial of the validity of the former as an exclusive aim. The labor 
movement has seen enough of defections from its ranks to be chary about a type o/ 
education which even threatens to undermine its policy of ‘Each for all and all for 
each.” The unionists who are interested in labor education would agree with 
Arthur Gleason that while the training offered must “enrich the life of the group 
and of the worker in the group,” it must also “win allegiance of the worker to the 
group.” 

Now this raises a further question as to aims, whether labor education is designed 
to produce class-conscious workers or merely men who will be equipped to meet with 
greater effectiveness such everyday problems of trade unionism as collective bargaining. 
And here there is apparently a real division of opinion. The International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union seeks to set the rank and file on fire with the conviction that 
“knowledge is power” and that with the “‘accumulation of wisdom the world is theirs.’ 
One of the teachers employed by this union states that ‘‘we want the workers first to 
have the feeling that they must be emancipated, the feeling of discontent with their 
present situation.” In the name of education, “purely agitational programs” have 
been arranged for strikers by at least one local of this union. 

Similar views are entertained by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. In a 
resolution passed at a national convention of this organization, it is stated that “the 
crystallization of the class consciousness of the workers is only possible through the 
education of the workers” and that “education is the basis of permanent and responsible 
organization among the workers.’ This union holds that the first duty of workers’ 
education is to preserve the union. In Rochester and elsewhere there is compulsory 
attendance of prospective members upon classes designed to teach them the nature, 
structure, and purposes of the Amalgamated. An examination must be passed before 
the privilege of voting is conferred. In both the radical unions to which reference has 
been made, the educational work is closely bound up with the union organization. 

The United Mine Workers in Central Pennsylvania propose to use education as a 
means to influencing their membership in favor of their program of nationalization oi 
mines. They see the attainment of power not in the use of force and violence, but, in 
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the words of their leader, Mr. John Brophy, in ideas designed to bring about a “better 
ordered industry and indirectly a better ordered society.” 

While sympathizing entirely with the commendable eagerness of the workers to 
improve the deplorable conditions under which so many of them live and labor, one 
feels that there can be no short-cut to utopia, and that it would be better without 
sacrificing group loyalty to create a thoughtful labor movement which, by undertaking 
a careful study of the facts of everyday life in industry, will be better able to work out 
solutions for pressing questions as they present themselves and prepare for increasing 
participation in management. 

Is cultural education indeed what ought to be offered? Here it may be said that 
regardless of whether the schools are conducted under the auspices of radical propagan- 
dists or of the more progressive of the old line unions, the curricula are much the same, 
although of course there may be different treatments of the subjects offered. English, 
economics, the history of the labor movement and public speaking were declared last 
year to be the most popular courses. But since then, it is reported, both at the Rand 
School and elsewhere, that economics has been less popular and that in a dull period 
of unemployment, students were apparently seeking refreshment through the study 
of literature, the drama, and psychology. But on the whole, it is probably fair to say 
with Mr. Blanshard that while American labor educationalists believe in culture, they 
believe in it rather mildly. The emphasis in most quarters is on classes in “‘practical”’ 
subjects, and the workers are mainly interested in studying the problems with which 
their unions have to deal. 

The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union has even included in its 
curriculum instruction in the subject of health. This enterprising organization has also 
sought to develop an appreciation of art and beauty. Visits have been arranged to 
museums and to the countryside, where beautiful villages have been built for the use of 
members. Propaganda and culture here go hand in hand. ‘Their longing for beauty, 
writes the Secretary of the Educational Department, “‘should be developed to such an 
extent that they will despise dirty tenements, oppose unsanitary conditions in their 
shops, and bring beauty into their daily lives.” 

But it seems altogether likely that American labor education for some time to come 
will continue to place the emphasis on the social sciences. Some day the American 
workers may, like their British cousins who now have back of them a long educational 
history, turn to a more purely cultural training which will seek to give students a world- 
outlook for life and citizenship, but for the present a beginning must here be made with 
courses which at least appear to have a more immediate usefulness. 

Despite its practical importance and the educational values which it involves, 
unfortunately but little is to be said about technical training because the field is one 
which for the most part the unions have not entered. A notable exception is that of 
Typographical Union Number 6 in New York City, which in co-operation with the 
employing printers and the Hudson Guild conducts an excellent school with modern 
equipment where 600 apprentices must pursue a five-year course before they can secure 
their “full card.” 

Another question involves the alternative whether the emphasis shall be placed on 
training leaders or the rank and file. The aim in a number of enterprises has been to 
spread education among the entire group of workers and special methods have been 
devised to that end. Many of the schools have as a definite aim the training of union 
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executives, including those now in service as well as prospective officers. Even though 
one may sympathize with the high purpose which actuates those who aim to reach the 
rank and file, he must look for more important results through the rise of a more capable 
and steadfast leadership. 

Passing to the problem of methods, we have to consider a closely related question 
with reference to class and mass education. Because results are secured so slowly by 
employing the classroom method and because many workingmen are disinclined if not 
unable to undertake intensive study, reading and discussion, some of the unions have 
resorted to what they call “mass education” which sometimes involves on the same 
occasion a combination of music, lecturing, entertainment, discussion, and dancing— 
aptly styled the “jazz method” by one labor educator. As a means to preserving and 
strengthening the union, such methods of mass education would seem to be important, 
but they ought not to blind labor leaders to the necessity for doing more fundamental 
work when that is possible. 

A more important question in the realm of method involves the auspices under 
which the educational work shall be done. Must they be those of the trade union, or is 
some measure of co-operation with other agencies feasible? For the most part a con- 
siderable aloofness is observable, both among conservative and radical labor men. 
Says one of the latter, “. . . . education cannot be given to the workers from the out- 
side or from above. They must take it for themselves.” And Mr. Alfred E. Zimmern, 
after long experience in the British movement, writes: ‘Adult education for any class 
cannot be given from above. It will never rise above the Sunday-school philanthropic 
stage unless it develops out of a spontaneous demand and is organized on a strictly 
democratic basis.” And even the more conservative leaders do not hesitate to evidence 
their suspicion of outside control. 

Needless to say, friendly relations between university, public school, and neighbor- 
hood-house people and the unions would be advantageous to all concerned. It should 
be noted that the greatest willingness has been shown by labor “to avail itself of the 
knowledge which men of learning are willing to place at its disposal.” One leader 
points out that the universities have been increasing the teaching staff of the labor 
movement by expelling some of their best professors. Through its educational classes 
and through the teachers’ union in some of the larger cities, labor is coming in contact 
with instructors of all grades, and the results are beneficial to both sides. But there is 
need for more friendly contacts between other public-spirited groups in the community 
and the labor interests. To know the politicians, as many laborites do, is not enough. 

It has been impossible in this paper to do more than to outline the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Movement as it is developing in its experimental stages in this country and to 
present certain of the problems which it now faces. Despite its weaknesses, its uncer- 
tainties, and its internal disagreements, there is a seriousness about this new movement 
which promises longevity. Because it is a group movement, aiming to subordinate 
individual to group ends, it is clearly an undertaking of great socia! importance. Shall 
we not cherish the hope that it may develop working-class leaders who, in loyal devotion 
to their own people, may formulate policies and methods of procedure which shall con- 
tribute to a real advance both in the general level of intelligence and in the manner of 
handling the important public questions relating to industry? 

The men these leaders serve hunger chiefly for a better material life. But if this 
is to be secured, the workers must not only consolidate their forces for purposes of 
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mutual protection and advance—important as that is—but they must also come to a 
better understanding of general industrial conditions and of the processes upon which 
they are engaged. They must have minds trained to think and capable of adaptation 
to changed situations in a developing industry. The rank and file must learn what the 
abler leaders now know, that a better life for the worker depends upon increasing his 
intelligence and productive efficiency, as well as his loyalty to the labor movement. 

But men also desire knowledge for knowledge’s sake. Even though they may be 
without a full consciousness of their own craving, it is natural for them to want to know, 
and the effort to minister to their half-understood desire will meet with its appropriate 
response. The more joyous life of the spirit which should follow upon the satisfaction 
of this intellectual yearning, as well as a freer, fuller life on the physical plane, depend 
on the advance which workers’ education shall make. And the labor union provides 
the one available as well as the most appropriate avenue of approach. 


DIVISION VII—MENTAL HYGIENE 


TEAM WORK IN MENTAL HYGIENE 


A STATE MENTAL HYGIENE PROGRAM, 
THROUGH THE SCHOOL PERIOD 


Homer Folks, Secretary, State Charities Aid Association, New York 


The general subject of this Conference is the fundamental basis of social work. 
Asking myself what is the fundamental basis of the mental hygiene program, it has 
occurred to me that the historical origin as well as the underlying justification of a 
mental hygiene program is to be found in one of the most important, even revolutionary, 
statutes ever enacted—revolutionary at least in its implications, and comparable in its 
significance to the first public school law and the first law for universal military training 
—the Poor Law of Queen Elizabeth. Under this law the state underwrote human mis- 
fortune; it made itself the residuary legatee of all uncared-for poverty. It crystallized 
into statutory form and placed the coercive and taxing power of the state behind the 
principle of human solidarity, the underlying basis of all great religions. 

The obvious corollary of the assumption by the state of ultimate responsibility for 
relief, is the duty of the state, for prudential reasons if for no other, to take all practic- 
able steps to control the causes, and reduce the volume of, that poverty for the relief 
of which the state became responsible. It was, in fact, the effort of the state to act on 
this corollary that gave birth to the now far-reaching public health Jaw and administra- 
tion. The secretary of the Poor Law Authorities in London could not see why his de- 
partment should continue to assume support of thousands of orphans whose parents 
died in epidemics without doing something to control such epidemics. He crystallized 
this suggestion in statutory form and tried to place the public health function in the 
Poor Law Authorities. But the old bottles refused the new wine, and a separate public 
health authority was created, of which this enterprising secretary logically became the 
first executive. 

Mental hygiene, in truth a branch of public health, seems to me to have the same 
logical and chronological origin. The state carries the burden, direct and indirect, 
caused by mental deficiency and mental disturbance. Mental deficiency and mental 
disturbance create more dependents than all other causes put together. Why should 
it content itself with simply caring for the end results? It must inevitably push back 
farther and farther along the chain of cause and effect, and seek in earlier and still 
earlier age periods an opportunity to control, if possible at a hopeful stage, these 
departures from the normal. Such is the underlying basis of a mental hygiene 
program. ; 

If the state is to provide the increasing sums necessary for adequate programs of 
education, recreation, health, and for social well-being generally, it must at least try 


to find a way of diminishing its expenditures for support of the insane and the feeble- 
minded. 
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At how early an age is it possible to begin? The question inevitably arises, can 
we begin at the beginning? Is it possible to reduce the numbers of those who are to 
become the feebleminded and the insane? Something may be done in this line, but 
probably not as much as we hoped a few years ago. We do not know who are going to 
be feebleminded. Dr. Fernald states that, as he and his assistants see the parents and 
brothers and sisters of the children in his institution, they seem to fairly represent all 
classes of the people of the state. He is of the opinion that in the majority of cases the 
mental deficiency which comes to his notice does not seem to be hereditary. 

There are, of course, the hereditary types, the families in which mental defect and 
anti-social factors predominate. There is a large place for segregation as a definite 
policy for denying parenthood to these types of the feebleminded—a larger place than 
has yet been filled in any state. Recognizing that custodial care does not play so large 
a part as we once thought, it would still be a most deplorable error to fail to exert every 
effort to secure adequate custodial provision for the hereditary types. If the number is 
not as large as we once feared, that simply makes the problem a more manageable one, 
and makes possible the realization of our objective at an earlier date. 

Custodial care as an indirect control of hereditary mental defect is the more impor- 
tant since no more direct method of preventing parenthood on the part of such persons 
seems likely to meet general approval or to become a practical program. Sterilization 
ignores all the evils flowing from mental defect, other than inheritance. It offends the 
sentiments of very large numbers of persons whose wishes we are bound to respect. It 
has yet to commend itself to the courts and the administrative authorities. 

There is, however, another factor from which definite and appreciable results in 
the control of the inheritance of mental defect may be expected—the supervision of the 
feebleminded in the late period of childhood in their homes by the aid of visiting 
teachers, social workers, probation officers, or others trained therefor. It seems clear 
that there are many instances in which the advice and help which such workers could 
bring to the parents of feebleminded children might aid sufficiently to turn the scale 
from disaster to stability during those most trying years after which character and 
habit would be more stable. 

There are distinct preventive possibilities from the standpoint of mental hygiene 
in the better protection of maternity andinfancy. I have no doubt that we shall reap 
considerable benefits in the mental hygiene field from the work for maternity and in- 
fancy now being undertaken by many states under the Sheppard-Towner Law or as a 
direct result of the enactment of that law. New York state, for instance, while not 
accepting the provisions of the Sheppard-Towner Act, has increased the appropriation 
for its Bureau of Child Hygiene from $35,000 to $160,000 per year and includes in its 
scope the subject of maternity. The numberof cases of menta] disturbance following 
complications at child-birth should be appreciably reduced, and also the amount of 
impairment of brain development of infants in cases of difficult birth. There are, of 
course, many other mental hygiene aspects of maternity and infancy, but here are at 
least two definite factors in which the public health movement is coming to the aid of 
our mental hygiene program. 

What are the possibilities of mental hygiene in the pre-school period? I believe 
that they are very great and that here, too, they are materially to be realized through 
the broad public health movement rather than through a mental hygiene effort as such. 
Certain it is that the period from birth to six years of age is of vital importance in the 
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development of the personality of the child—possibly of greater importance than any 
later equal period. An extremely interesting article on the psychology of the pre-schoo| 
period by Dr. Arnold Gesell, director of the Yale Psycho-Clinic, appeared recently in the 
Public Health Nurse. In this article, Dr. Gesell calls attention to the great influence of 
infancy in character formation. In the pre-school period, he says, the child is acquiring 
on every level of behavior both healthful and unhealthful habits of activity and though 
he may not learn to read during these years, he is, nevertheless, mastering the alphabet 
of life. Thus, every opportunity should be seized to see that in this early period right 
habits and right attitudes are cultivated, and undesirable ones eliminated, if possible. 
at their first appearance. 

It is easily predictable that a great majority of the children of the community are 
soon to be brought within the ken of the health authorities. The definite aim of the 
maternity programs is to reach all those who otherwise would not seek and secure early 
and adequate attention. The children, born under the most favorable circumstances 
which voluntary and public health agencies can provide, naturally are taken to the 
Well Baby Clinics, the definite aim of which is to reach a large majority of all the children 
of the community. It is no longer an open question that the benefits of the Well Baby 
Clinic should not come to an abrupt stop at the age of two, and it is not a rash prediction 
to suggest that their activities will be extended through the entire pre-school age, so that 
the benefits of public health activities will be reasonably continuous and reasonably 
universal from birth to school age. It is to this organized series of health agencies 
that we must look chiefly for our mental hygiene work in these years, rather than to any 
new and separate mental hygiene agencies. 

One can already see the emergence of various factors: 

1. It will certainly very soon be the case that the new generation of parents has had 
some definite training in child care. Such facts as are stated in the concise leaflet by 
Professor William H. Burnham entitled ‘‘ Mental Health for Normal Children” should 
be made known to all high-school pupils. We should not overemphasize the change 
that is needed from present home and school practice. Parents are not without ideas 
as to the training of children, nor have they made 100 per cent failure heretofore, even 
from the point of view of mental hygiene. Definite information, however, as to the 
mental development of normal children will naturally give them greater assurance and 
greater ability to deal with trying and exceptional situations. 

2. The public health nurses, who are so large a part of the Well Baby Clinic opera- 
tions, should receive some training in mental hygiene. It is very significant that the 
admirable paper of Professor Gesell appeared, not in Mental Hygiene, but in the Public 
Health Nurse. It carries no mental hygiene label, but is actually an extremely signifi- 
cant mental hygiene document. 

3. Equally suggestive and prophetic is the establishment in Boston, at the request 
of the Baby Hygiene Association, of a pre-school Habit Clinic. These undesirable 
habits in the process of formation are divided by Dr. Thom, its director, roughly into 
three groups: bad health habits, bad mental habits, and bad habits of motor control. 
Under a complete system of supervision by public health nurses with some mental 
hygiene training, it is believed that a very large part of all cases of mental deficiency 
will be discovered before the age of six. How far the trend of their development and o! 
the development of bad mental habits which might result later on in definite menta! 
disturbance, can be affected by medical and nursing supervision through such clinics and 
agencies, only actual experiment can disclose. 
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4. When this comprehensive health supervision of pre-school children becomes a 
fact, the child will enter school not as an unknown X, but with a pretty complete state- 
ment of his individual capacities and difficulties, and there need be no break in continu- 
ity of the efforts to secure his best physica] and mental development. 

The school period, however, is that in which immediate and large results in the 
mental hygiene of childhood are to be expected, for here we already have a well-de- 
veloped agency of great prestige dealing with practically all the children of the commu- 
nity, while for the pre-school period we see only the beginnings and sketches in outline 
of such agencies. The public school for a long time will be the great sifting place. 
Here the various types and forms of mental deficiency, and of incipient mental disturb- 
ance, will be brought to light. 

The special class for backward children is so thoroughly established in principle 
that I need only indicate three points as to which consensus of opinion and united action 
remain to be worked out, such as: first, whether the state itself should subsidize such 
classes; second, how an adequate number of teachers, specially qualified for such 
classes, are to be secured; third, how the special class plan can be adapted to rural and 
semirural communities. An interesting experiment in this direction is now under con- 
sideration in Beaver County, Pennsylvania. 

It is elementary that a special class produces almost as many kinds of problems as 
there are children. Since temperament and aptitude vary among deficient children as 
well as normal children, the successful teacher of such classes should make her curricu- 
lum flexible. There is substantial agreement as to some factors of special class teaching. 
Of first importance is training in proper personal habits, followed by sense training, 
physical training, and the correction of speech defects where they exist. The so-called 
academic subjects, the three R’s, have limited usefulness; on the other hand, defective 
children as a class take readily to manual and industrial training, and it is to the develop- 
ment of the child along these lines that the school years can be most advantageously 
devoted, with especial emphasis, in the years preceding graduation, on actual vocational 
training in trades and industries. This latter phase of special-class teaching remains to 
be fully developed in order to make it of practical value from a wage-earning standpoint. 

The mental] hygiene problem of the school has only begun when the special class 
for backward children has been established. The school system throughout should be 
pervaded by a mental hygiene atmosphere, and mental hygiene factors and point of 
view taken into consideration at every stage. This is especially important from the 
standpoint of the difficult, nervous, or peculiar child, often of normal intelligence, whose 
unusual behavior indicates, perhaps, a psychopathic trend. Such children do not need, 
in most cases, to be transferred from the regular classes, but they do need on the part of 
the teacher an understanding of their individual problems in the light of the emotional 
and other factors involved. In the more pronounced cases, psychiatric counsel should 
be availed of. More or less marked departures from the normal in conduct may indi- 
cate the beginnings of serious mental disturbance. How early it is possible to recognize 
these departures from normal development of personality which lead to definite mental 
disorders, and how far, if recognized, they can be dealt with beneficially so as either to 
remove altogether the abnormal tendency, or to diminish its seriousness, or to postpone 
its further development, only experience will show. It is, however, a field of great and 
important promise. 

This menta] hygiene program for backward and difficult children is broader than 
the school itself. ‘The teacher becomes interested in the child not merely as a pupil but 
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as a person, a member of a family. The teacher very soon sees that she can hardly 
understand, much less help, the child without the aid of the parents on the one hand. 
and on the other the aid of expert psychiatrists. Some benefit may be realized from 
visits by the parents to the school, but even this often makes more clear the necessity 
of a much more complete knowledge of the home and of the personalities therein for a 
rea) understanding of the child. 

Home supervision, then, emerges as the next great factor in a mental hygiene pro- 
gram for the school age; first, to understand the child as a pupil, and second, to secure 
reinforcements in dealing with the child’s peculiarities during the hours when he is not 
in school. The home visitor, whether she be visiting teacher, psychiatric social worker, 
or other trained person, immediately finds, of course, that the home problem differs in 
each case. In some instances the parents need only a little fuller understanding of the 
child’s difficulties to deal with him successfully. In others, either because of greater 
difficulties in the child himself or in the home, a very much more intensive and more 
continuous supervision is required, to secure anything Jike norma! adjustment of the 
child to his home and school relations. In rural regions especially, this calls for an 
intensive supervision which cannot possibly be realized, if that were desirable, by a spe- 
cia] service for such children only. All the resources of public health nyrsing, probation 
service, child welfare agents, family welfare agents, and other social agencies, working 
in the local area, must be utilized. On the other hand, of course, there must be also 
available for all such workers and for the teachers the best expert advice from psychia- 
trists of special training and experience. 

The mental hygiene program therefore calls for a mental hygiene point of view on 
the part of the public health and educational agencies dealing with all the children in 
the community, and for special agencies to deal with instances of mental peculiarity thus 
brought to light. This special training and home supervision should always be the least 
that will accomplish the desired result—the protection of the child, his family, and the 
community from serious evils. It should be made in each case more and more intensive, 
only as the need therefor becomes unmistakable. The largest degree of liberty and of 
normal freedom from supervision should be permitted which is consistent with safety. 

It will, of course, be found from time to time, particularly among the mentally 
defective children that even the utmost efforts of the special class and of the home 
visitor and all of the reinforcements which these agencies can bring into play, are insufli- 
cient to insure the child’s welfare, either because of the strength of his anti-social tend- 
encies or because of the weakness of the home. It is then only a slight step to the insti- 
tution which, continuing all the special educational factors, adds a more complete con- 
tro] of the environment. The transition from the maximum of home supervision to 
institutional life when that becomes necessary should be easy, simple, and direct. The 
child is simply placed under the care of those who are presumably wiser, more experi- 
enced, and perhaps more dependable than his parents, and the risks and danger of the 
unsupervised hours out of school are removed. Even now we still have the possibilities, 
after a period of training, of parole to the child’s own home, of parole to some other 
family, or perhaps a period of colony life under definite supervision but approaching 
normal economic and social conditions more nearly than the institution. 

We have thus in outline an elastic program, departing from the usual provision for 
all children as little as possible, step by step as the necessity therefor is shown, utilizing 
all existing agencies, flexible, adaptable, studying the individual, and faithfully cherish- 
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ing for him every possibility of liberty and of normal relationships. It is not a series of 
agencies all of which carry the label of mental hygiene. It is a program which is inte- 
grated with education, health, and social welfare. Mental hygiene is so inclusive a 
term that it might be interpreted to include practically all there is of life. Recognizing 
the inclusiveness of the field, it is sound strategy to set the widest range of existing and 
potential agencies at our tasks, and to seek a greater identification with other move- 
ments of social progress rather than a greater degree of separation and elaboration of a 
distinctive program. 


MENTAL HYGIENE NEEDS ARISING SUBSEQUENT TO SCHOOL LIFE 
C. Floyd Haviland, M.D., Chairman, State Hospital Commission, Albany 


When the mental hygiene program for the school period as outlined by Mr. Folks 
shall have become fully effective, it is certain there will be a great diminution in mental 
hygiene needs arising subsequent to school life. Unfortunately, as is well known, the 
school] program has barely begun, and the mental hygiene needs of the adult population 
remain many and varied. It has been clearly pointed out that if the largest results 
theoretically possible in the menta] hygiene field are to be obtained, the potential suf- 
ferer must be reached in childhood long before psychotic symptoms develop; neverthe- 
less, we have as yet, by and large, neglected the opportunity thus presented. The result 
is that we are left to work on the problem in its vastly more difficult aspects when 
character and habits have been rather definitely formed. In the preventive work now 
being carried on by mental clinics it is the unhappy fact that the majority of individuals 
seeking aid are those who have already made measurable progress on the road to mental 
disease. Such statement does not justify a pessimistic attitude toward the réle of 
mental hygiene in the post-school period, but it does indicate the importance of under- 
taking preventive work to the fullest possible extent in childhood. 

The mere extent of the problem of mental disease will ever render it necessary for 
the state to play the chief réle in dealing with what is the most menacing of all social 
dangers. It is a fundamental duty of the state to maintain itself and to afford equal 
opportunity to its citizens. In formulating and carrying out a mental hygiene program 
it promotes both such ends. It thus accomplishes for the individual what the individ- 
ual cannot accomplish for himself. Nevertheless public mental hygiene activities are 
not open to the charge of paternalism, so often brought against public welfare efforts, 
for the very essence of mental hygiene lies in the proper stimulation of individual initi- 
ative and proper development of personality. : 

It is unnecessary to emphasize to this audience the fundamental] and far-reaching 
character of the relationships existing between mental disease and defect and al] forms 
of social and antisocial tendencies apparent in modern life. We now recognize the 
futility of attempting to deal with such matters as delinquency, dependency, industrial 
friction, destructive radicalism, etc., without taking into account the mental factors 
involved. We know that distorted and diseased mentality is responsible for a large 
proportion of such unheaJthy social developments; but we also know what should and 
can be done about it. If we possessed ideal facilities for the identification and treat- 
ment of mental disease in its incipiency, there is every justification for the belief it would 
be revealed as increasingly susceptible to control and correction, with consequent allevi- 
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ation of related social ills which have heretofore largely resisted successful management, 
and which so often threaten the welfare and even the security of society. 

Equal opportunity does not mean similar opportunity. It does mean an equal 
chance for successful social adaptation. But as capacities, both intellectual and tem. 
peramental, vary within wide limits social and economic demands must be relatively 
commensurate with capacity if there is to be successful adjustment of individuals to 
environment with actual equality of opportunity. It is to such end mental hygiene 
addresses itself. There is thus no activity of a state more potent for good, more impor- 
tant for the individual or the state itself than an adequately conceived and successfully 
executed program for mental hygiene. To promote mental health, to prevent mental 
disease, and to provide adequate treatment for mental disease, especially in its incipi- 
ency, promises not only more of human happiness but more of human efficiency than 
any other mode of attack upon the ills of organized society. 

An ideal program for mental hygiene thus comprises a far larger field, not only for 
the school period, but for the post-school period than any state has yet deemed it prac- 
ticable to cover. However, certain states in recent years have made measurable prog- 
ress in extending the scope of their mental hygiene activities, especially in regard to 
the treatment of mental disease. But possibilities will not be fully realized until there 
is general appreciation of the fact that prevention is greater than cure in the realm of 
mental disorder, just as in physica] disease. And important as are preventive measures 
in childhood, they are of equal importance in later life, when the individual encounters 
an ever increasing number of upsetting factors and stresses, presented by the most 
complex social structure yet evolved. Thus mental hygiene progress may be measured 
by the growth of facilities for the prevention of mental disorders, no Jess than by the 
development of facilities for the treatment of mental disease. 

But as is usually the case in movements to promote social welfare, the theory of 
mental hygiene has outstripped practice. There are no states which have fully met the 
immediate and obvious duty of providing adequate facilities for the care and treatment 
of those cases of extreme mental disorder designated by the legal] profession as insane. 
No state has yet been able to do so, for the excellent reason that as modern facilities 
have increased, the number of known insane has increased—needs have continued 
greater than means to meet them. In all parts of the country there has been a constant 
parallelism between improved and increased facilities and the number of cases seeking 
treatment. It thus seems a fair deduction that the increase of known insane is in part, 
at least, due to increased confidence on the part of the public in public institutions—that 
a certain number of mental cases is not revealed in public records when public institu- 
tions render inadequate service. 

The rather general increase throughout the country during the past two or three 
years in the number of insane under treatment in state hospitals demands the serious 
attention of all those interested in public welfare. For example, the net increase of 
patients on the books of the New York state hospitals, for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1921, was 1,442, the greatest increase of any year in the history of the state hospital 
system; while the rate of increase during the current year is somewhat less, it now 
appears the net increase will approximate 1,200 for the year ending June 30, 1922. The 
cause of such increase is now the subject of a careful investigation by the New York 
State Hospital Commission, and while it is impossible at the present time properly to 
evaluate all the factors involved, there is reason to believe the increase is in large meas- 
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ure the reflection of economic conditions. Not only do periods of financial stress result 
in undue mental and nervous strain producing mental disease in unstable individuals, 
who might otherwise successfully cope with social demands, but they cause families and 
relatives of disabled persons to seek financial relief by throwing the burden of care upon 
the state, when in normal times they assume it by keeping patients in the home or in 
private institutions. 

It is the obvious duty of a state to continue state hospital construction to the point 
of providing bed capacity and treatment facilities fully commensurate to demands and 
needs. In New York such a construction program is now in process of execution; ap- 
proximately 1,400 additional beds will be available the present year and approximately 
the same number next year. Present plans contemplate the provision of additional 
bed capacity each succeeding year until the existing distressing overcrowding in the 
New York state hospitals with its obvious evils wil) be a thing of the past. 

Aside from the provisions of adequate bed capacity hospital development must be 
considered incomplete until adequate living accommodations are provided for physi- 
cians, nurses, and attendants. Special equipment is valuable and necessary for suc- 
cessful treatment, but no equipment equals in importance properly trained high-grade 
personnel. There is no substitute for kindly, sympathetic, tactful, and understanding 
human relationship, and the type of person the hospitals need can only be retained in 
their service as living conditions are provided which will approximate those obtainable 
outside. 

In view of the urgent necessity of relieving overcrowding which exists in practically 
all parts of the country, it is absurd to think that patients are improperly detained in 
modern state hospitals, as is sometimes charged by the uninformed andignorant. Most 
states have adopted a liberal parole policy which clearly shows that hospitals are making 
every effort to restore patients to society as soon as consistent with the welfare of both 
patient and society. With a census of 42,400 patients on the books of the thirteen civil 
and two criminal state hospitals for the insane in New York, over 3,200 patients are 
on parole. The number of patients on parole from the civil state hospitals increased 
by nearly 1,700 during the past five years. The fact is, there is far more danger a 
mental patient may fail to receive indicated hospital care and treatment than there is of 
improper detention. 

While treatment in a state hospital implies deprivation of liberty and hence the 
necessity of legal process, it is to the interest of both individual and state to render 
means of treatment readily available with as little legal hindrance as possible. The 
fear of illegal commitment is a heritage of the past and is based on false conceptions. 
While occasionally a technically sane person may be committed, such as a drug habitué, 
a defective without psychosis, or a dotard, it may be asserted that no person in a normal 
mental condition under the enlightened laws now operative in many states can be com- 
mitted to a state hospital. The laws of New York respecting admission of patients 
to hospitals are examples of these more enlightened statutes. They provide for 
the immediate or so-called emergency admission of patients certified by qualified 
medical examiners as requiring immediate treatment, thus obviating delay when, as is 
stil] the case in many small and some large communities, suitable facilities are lacking 
for patients’ care pending commitment. There is also provision for admission on 
voluntary application when in a superintendent’s judgment a patient’s mental condi- 
tion is such as to allow him to understand the nature of his act, but is such as to warrant 
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“asylum idea” with its evil connotation. During the year ended June 30, 1921, 5. 
per cent of all admissions to the New York state hospitals were of the volunta ry class, 
a percentage which has remained practically constant during recent years, but only 
because of a lack of facilities to care for a largernumber. There is no doubt a state can 
well afford to encourage such admissions in greater numbers when accommodations 
render it possible to do so. It is thus possible to bring under treatment the borderline 
psychoneurotic cases from whose ranks more frank psychotic cases come, at a time when 
treatment is of the most avail. There are private hospitals for mental disease with 
from 50 to 60 per cent of admissions on a voluntary basis, and while the demands on 
public institutions are such that it will probably never be possible for them to receive 
such a percentage of voluntary patients, it is wise state policy to render treatment 
facilities readily available to incipient cases. Recoveries are always in exact ratio to 
the promptness with which treatment is instituted. 

Our modern state hospitals today are hospitals in fact as well as name, equipped 
as they are not only to deal with all types of mental disease but all forms of physica] 
disease. Chief emphasis will ever be laid upon their curative efforts. But after all 
not more than 20 to 25 per cent of an average admission group is as yet recoverable 
despite the application of our best knowledge and skill. That means there is an ever 
increasing number of so-called chronic insane in our institutions whose maintenance 
constitutes a tremendous financial burden. In the future development of hospital 
work more effort should be made to secure such partial rehabilitation of the chronic 
deteriorated patients as may be possible. It is in such connection that the extension 
and further development of occupational therapy will find a great field of usefulness. 
Occupation for mental patients is not new, but it has heretofore been largely confined 
to patients who occupied themselves.voluntarily. But now our chief concern is the idle 
and often disturbed and untidy chronic patients with whom intensive and prolonged 
effort is necessary to secure results. But such results when secured are worth every 
possible effort. Through occupational therapy, habit training, and re-education by 
means of simple kindergarten methods, there are relatively few chronic patients who 
cannot be trained to some useful activity and thus rendered able to fill a niche, however 
small, in the hospital organization. The chronic wards of the future should be prac- 
tically deserted after the household work has been done, as the patients go to their simple 
duties for which they have been trained. Occupational therapy of such an intensive 
character requires a considerable initial expense, but it is ultimately an economy 
through the elimination of destructive tendencies and the transformation of patients 
from total liabilities to at least partial economic assets. 

The bulk of chronic patients suffer from that form of mental disease known as 
dementia praecox in which there appears varying degrees of deterioration but usually 
with final arrest of the deteriorating process on a lowered mental plane. Such patients 
when trained to useful activity within the bounds of their diminished capacity. are com- 
parable to defective persons similarly trained. Just as the latter now Jead happy and 
relatively useful lives in industrial colonies both in institutions and in the community, 
so may the industrially trained chronic insane become less of a burden in the small farm 
colonies which are becoming a feature of our state hospitals and which will be multiplied 
as the possibilities of occupational therapy are realized and means permit. It may 
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even be possible to profit by the experience of our confréres in the establishment of 
industrial colonies for defectives in the community, as it would seem well within the 
bounds of possibility for such a colony of selected chronic mental cases to function suc- 
cessfully. 

However well organized and equipped a hospital may be for the modern treatment 
of mental disease, it is today generally recognized that its extramural activities are fully 
as important as its intramural work. The isolated mental hospital, especially if mere 
custody be its chief function, is an anachronism. The present-day hospital must be a 
center from which radiates information on all matters pertaining to the maintenance of 
mental] health as well as to the treatment and disposition of persons mentally diseased. 
It must reach out into the community in an effort to prevent mental disease and to 
secure re-establishment of paroled and discharged patients. To its primary function of 
treatment of mental disease must be added prevention. The agency through which 
such work is accomplished is the hospital mental clinic with its associated social service. 
Primarily established to promote parole of patients, mental clinics are now able to do 
considerable preventive work, attracting as they do not only potential mental cases but 
friends and relatives of such cases. During the last hospital year the forty mental 
clinics maintained by the New York state hospital system were attended by ever 13,000 
persons, over 4,600 of whom had never been in a hospital. Theoretically clinic work 
should reduce the number of admissions to state hospitals, but as already set forth such 
result has not yet followed. The explanation in part would seem to be that there are 
many more psychoneurotic borderline cases in the community than previously sup- 
posed. Heretofore not susceptible to statistical treatment such persons have not been 
identified as a group. Although a considerable proportion of them never develop a 
frank psychosis, there results from their mental disability an incalculable wastage of 
human energy and productiveness, not to mention the load of misery and unhappiness 
proceeding from illy adjusted, unbalanced lives. As a matter of fact, there are few 
norma] persons who cannot profit from a knowledge of mental hygiene, which teaches 
self-knowledge and enables the individual to recognize and successfully deal with unprof- 
itable and hampering mental habits and attitudes. Menta] hygiene enables the normal 
individual to approximate more closely potential possibilities and capacities than is 
otherwise possible, for there are few persons who fail to realize they do not attain the 
limit of their potential possibilities. There is thus a mental hygiene service to be 
rendered the entire community. We cannot too soon abandon the idea that mental 
hygiene needs are confined to the mentally diseased or to the mentally disordered. 

Thus even if mental clinics have as yet failed to reduce the number of patients 
admitted to the state hospitals, they perform an essential function which it is wise state 
policy to foster. To meet the needs of rural and small communities some of the clinics 
may well be of a mobile character. Thus ready means of relief wil) be at hand for all 
those needing it, and preventive work on a state-wide basis can be undertaken. While 
primarily diagnostic and advisory centers, the clinics should provide treatment for 
those who would not otherwise receive it, although when possible, it seems desirable to 
make use of local psychiatric personne) and facilities in conjunction with those of the 
state. Local assistance and participation stimulate local interest, and local interest 
promotes permanency. 

Just how many clinics are required to serve a given community is stil] uncertain, 
for as a rule, the greatest difficulty experienced by the clinics aJready established has 
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resulted from the unexpected numbers seeking aid and advice. In New York in no 
instance has a clinic been discontinued through lack of patients. The problem has been 
rather how to adequately serve all those attending the clinics, with relatively limited 
personnel and facilities available. 

The success attending the campaign against tuberculosis has largely resulted from 
the dissemination of information which has greatly altered the public attitude regarding 
it. It is no longer the ‘White Plague” but a disease which can be and is being con- 
trolled to an extent deemed impossible but a few years ago. Likewise with mental dis- 
ease, dissemination of information as to healthy mental habits, the nature and danger of 
unhealthy ones, the perilous factors in an individual’s environment and social relation- 
ships will serve to rob mental disease of much of its mystery and terror and will induce a 
common-sense attitude toward it, akin to that now manifested toward those physical 
diseases yielding to public beaJth efforts. When such a common-sense attitude becomes 
generally prevalent, and only then, wil] mental disability lose much of its present-day 
power for evil. Hence, mental clinics have an important function in an educational 
way. If the average individual could be made to realize that any radical change in a 
person ’s usual conduct, especially if abrupt and without assignable cause, may be indic- 
ative of mental disease, it is certain many mental disorders would be avoided. But 
more often the onset of mental disorder is gradual and insidious, and so efforts must be 
made to inculcate the idea that any person who finds difficulty in self-guidance and in 
meeting the demands of daily life may be at Jeast a potential sufferer from mental dis- 
ease and one who can profit from skilled psychiatric attention. 

No mental clinic can properly function without a trained psychiatric social service, 
which is perhaps the most important means of all of spreading a knowledge of persona! 
mental hygiene. The treatment of mental disease implies treatment of the social situa- 
tion in which the disease appears and for which it may be in large part responsible. 
Thus the best results can only follow as means are available of gathering facts relating 
to home conditions, working conditions, amusements, and the predominant interests of 
the patient. Advice to a patient’s family as to the attitude which should be assumed 
toward him not infrequently does more good than advice to the patient. Thus psychi- 
atric social service is essential in any mental hygiene program. Social service in general 
would have been the recipient of much less unfavorable criticism if social workers had 
had more psychiatric training, teaching them, as it does, how to recognize and success- 
fully deal with all sorts of personal types. 

Whiie state hospitals should be and are prepared to treat all types of mental dis- 
eases, of which it should be remembered there are many, the majority of communities 
are at a considerable distance from the hospitals, and there remains a large field of use- 
fulness in the principal centers of population for the so-called psychopathic hospital 
conducted on the same basis as general hospitals for the immediate active treatment o/ 
acute mental disorders. Where such institutions have been established it is found that 
it is possible to discharge the majority of patients seeking treatment without commit- 
ment, thus affording direct relief to the state hospitals. For instance, the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital finds it necessary to commit less than one-half of the patients 
admitted. No type of institution does more to destroy the old fatalistic attitude toward 
mental disease than the psychopathic hospital. It demonstrates in a direct way by 
the results obtained that active treatment in the early stages of numerous types of 
mental disease is effective. It teaches that mental disabilities are to be regarded in 
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exactly the same light as physical ones; that one is as much a disease as the other. 
It serves an important educational] end, particularly in rendering available to the medi- 
cal profession educational facilities in psychiatry comparable to those now existing in 
other less important medical specialties. Psychopathic hospitals should therefore con- 
stitute a major feature of any general mental hygiene program. 

Practical considerations will ever restrict psychopathic hospitals to large centers of 
population preferably in close relationship to medical colleges. In the smaller cities 
psychopathic wards in general hospitals should be established to meet the same need as 
psychopathic hospitals in the larger communities. Local hospital authorities are apt 
to think that such wards exert a disrupting influence, notwithstanding the evidence to 
the contrary furnished by Pavilion F of the Albany General Hospital, which has for 
years served as a psychopathic ward, not only without hampering the other work of 
the hospital, but greatly aiding it. It should be the policy of a state to urge such wards 
in all general hospitals which can furnish suitable facilities. A lack of trained psychi- 
atric personnel in many places will undeniably prove an obstacle, but if public opinion 
demanded it, the lack would be overcome. It is through the cultivation of such public 
opinion that a mental hygiene program may properly seek the establishment of psycho- 
pathic wards in genera] hospitals. 

It is evident from the foregoing that if a mental hygiene program is to be effective, 
it must take on the character of a public health movement, which, of course, itis. We 
have too long been obsessed with the idea that mind and ‘body were distinct entities to 
be treated separately. Happily such an erroneous conception is fast becoming obsolete. 
A human being is a psycho-biologica] unit in which psychic and physical elements are 
interdependent, reacting one upon the other, with what we recognize as personality the 
result. Health implies harmonious adjustment, both physical and mental, and hence 
no public health movement is complete which fails to embody provisions for meeting 
the mental hygiene needs of the community. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE COLLEGE IN PROMOTING MENTAL HYGIENE 


Clarence M. Hincks, M.D., Associate Medical Director, 
Canadian National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Toronto 


When we consider the present pressing needs in connection with the mental hygiene 
movement, we are impressed with the fact that the college is an essential] factor in foster- 
ing progress. And what are some of the needs that loom large to those of us engaged in 
this field of work? In answer to this query one might venture to suggest at least three 
obvious requirements: first, adequately trained workers; second, an enlightened public 
opinion and third, scientific research. That the college is an indispensable instrument 
in regard to these needs is evident and much comment is no doubt superfluous. There 
may be some value, however, in discussing certain phases of a university mental hygiene 
program—ways and means of putting it into practice, together with an estimation of 
the effect upon the college of the application of mental hygiene principles to its own 
organization. 

Before proceeding further, reference might be made to the history of the mental 
hygiene movement, and to indicate that the college did not occupy the position of 
importance in the early phases of the work as it does today. It is probably safe to say 
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that the movement had its birth outside of the university. In looking back, we associ. 
ate early activities with the names of individuals who were seized with the importance 
of the so-called psychiatric, or psychological point of view, and who, from this angle. 
studied problems connected with education, delinquency, dependency, pauperism, etc. 
There were also those who recognized the inadequacy of existing facilities employed by 
the state in dealing with mentally handicapped individuals. Comparatively little 
technical knowledge was needed for pioneer efforts in the demonstration of two great 
facts: first, that mental abnormality was a prevalent condition, contributing to much 
social distress and wastage, and second, that numerous reforms and considerable con- 
structive work was required to prevent a continuation of an unsatisfactory state of 
affairs with regard to the mentally handicapped. While some of the pioneer workers 
were trained in the fundamentals of psychiatry and psychology, others were not. 
Perhaps this mattered little, because the great need was to attract public attention to 
glaring defects in our social organization and indeed the enthusiastic propagandist who 
had a passing acquaintance with his subject could often succeed in accomplishing his 
purpose. It seems to me that we should pay tribute to the men and women of a few 
years back, who prepared the soil for the developments of today, even if their lack of 
knowledge sometimes led to exaggeration and to the necessity of our undoing some o/ 
their work. It is a fact that “feeblemindedness” was greatly overdone, and that the 
public was given a false conception that still persists in many quarters, but we must be 
philosophical and remember that more good than harm was accomplished. The point, 
however, at issue is that the early work in mental hygiene received neither its inspiration 
nor its direction from the college. Our universities did not become an integral factor in 
the movement until further progress demanded the services of individuals adequately 
trained in psychiatry, psychology, and political economy. 

It has been intimated that the mental hygiene movement needs trained workers 
and that we look to our colleges for assistance in this regard. There is a demand for 
the instruction of medical students who intend to specialize in psychiatry; for those 
who will follow eventually some other branch of medicine, but who need mental hygiene 
as an essential in their general training; for the psychiatric social worker and the 
general social worker; for the public health nurse; for the students in theology, politi- 
cal economy, and law; and for those taking a general arts course. A few comments 
will be made about the educational] needs of these various groups. 

At present the individual who desires to make psychiatry a specialty can secure 
the advantages of training facilities that are afforded in certain mental and psychopathic 
hospitals. It will always be necessary for the student to gain clinical and laboratory 
experience in this way, but no doubt the college could assist the prospective psychiatrist 
through postgraduate courses in psychiatry and psychology. I am under the impres- 
sion that the average medical school on this continent can offer very little in the way of 
advanced work along this line of study. On the other hand, there are many institutions 
of learning that provide excellent postgraduate courses in medicine, surgery, pediatrics, 
and the other specialties. 

It seems to me that great good will accrue when the medical college is in a po- 
sition to furnish advanced work in psychiatry. Aside from the benefit to the indi- 
vidual students, there will be a good effect upon state or provincial mental hospitals. 
At present in certain parts of Canada, for example, our mental hospitals are really 
asylums, and little better than boarding-houses. The superintendents have for the 
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most part, received their appointments through political influences, and cannot in 
many instances, be considered as expert psychiatrists. This unfortunate state of 
affairs will continue until there are available men who are better trained, and until such 
a time as it is known in the community that what was considered satisfactory psychi- 
atric training in the past was often inadequate and little more than a passing acquaint- 
ance with the insane through residence with them in the same institutions. The 
existence of a first-class department of psychiatry in a university would undoubtedly 
raise the whole scientific level of mental hospital treatment in institutions located in the 
same state or province, because unsuitable appointees on a hospital staff would be 
recognized as such and would be replaced by better men. 

The college will find an even greater field of usefulness in training the rank and file 
of medical students in mental hygiene than in the provision of educational facilities for 
those who aim to be psychiatrists. We can look for steady progress in social psychi- 
atry, when each succeeding graduating class in medicine from our numerous colleges 
is grounded in the fundamentals of the subject. One of the great difficulties of the 
past has been the fact that medica] men have been largely untrained in mental medicine , 
and are today somewhat skeptical concerning the value of the mental hygiene move- 
ment. In some quarters, our physicians have not only failed to furnish leadership 
where it was needed, but have actually blocked progress. Indeed, in some parts of 
Canada, mental hygiene activities are fostered entirely by those outside the ranks of 
the medical profession. Under these circumstances, we can appreciate the significance 
of the opinion of a competent observer who stated that the greatest need of the mental 
hygiene movement today was the training of medical students in psychiatry. 

The nature of a college mental hygiene curriculum for students of medicine should 
not occupy us here. The advice might be ventured, however, that sufficient training 
should be granted to enable the student to make a competent psychiatric examination, 
and to be so informed that he will be able to interpret, to a degree, his findings. He 
should also know something concerning therapy. If, however, bis training carries him 
only to that point where he appreciates the psychiatric point of view, and does not 
neglect to study the mental] or human factors of every case, much will be gained. Dr. 
Macfie Campbell and others have emphasized the important fact that modern scientific 
medicine has tended more and more to the investigation of the workings of the individ- 
ual parts of the human machine, with a neglect of a consideration of the reaction of the 
patient asa whole. The proper stressing of psychiatry in a university course will go a 
long way to correct this serious fault. 

A certain feature of university organization may be mentioned at this juncture, 
viz., the relationship that should exist between the departments of psychiatry and psy- 
chology. There is no question that medical students, and others requiring instruction 
in mental hygiene, need tuition in psychology as well as in psychiatry. A difficulty 
presents itself when the two departments in question are independent and aloof. Under 
such circumstances, the training in psychology may be foreign to the needs of the 
student. In Canada, we are advocating the combination of psychiatry and psychology 
in one department, or an intimate affiliation at least, and have succeeded in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. The results in my home city have justified the move, and we find 
that more attention is given to clinica] psychology than has been the case in the past. 
Since students of mental hygiene need clinical psychology more than instruction along 
lines that used to occupy the major attention of psychological departments, we are 
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gratified with the new trend of events. The question is sometimes asked if medica) 
students will take kindly to mental hygiene. Our experience in Toronto may be oj 
interest in this connection. An optional course in psychiatry and psychology was for. 
mulated two years ago, and it was hoped that twenty-five students would register. To 
our amazement eighty signified their desire to attend the lectures and demonstrations, 
and indeed the class had to be cut down. At the conclusion of the course, there was 
expressed marked appreciation, and it was considered by the student body to be inter. 
esting and well worth while. 

During recent years, many colleges have made provision for the instruction of 
socia] workers and public health nurses, in mental hygiene. In the University of 
Toronto and in McGill University, Montreal, social service departments undertake this 
important work. The courses extend from one to two years and have won a place of 
pre-eminence in the curriculum. Already we are reaping in the Dominion the reward 
of these activities. Social service generally has been elevated to a higher plane, and no 
home investigation is considered satisfactory without psychiatric notes. Since, how- 
ever, mental hygiene progress has been slower in the medical schools of the country, we 
are facing a peculiar situation in Canada. Our social workers are better trained in 
mental hygiene than is the case with our medical profession. Perhaps this will goad 
the latter to hurry their steps, so that they will keep pace with the demands of the time. 
At any rate we are optimistic in this regard. 

Experience is teaching us that short courses in mental hygiene for social workers are 
inadequate. It takes two to three years for a student to find a firm foothold in the sub- 
ject, which is one of the most difficult on the university calendar. Textbooks and lec- 
tures can only be looked upon as an introduction to case work; the latter provides the 
rea] training. 

Probably no branch of medicine is so dependent upon expert social service as psy- 
chiatry. Diagnosis and treatment often require the assistance of the field worker, but 
an individual who is partially trained is often of little value—sometimes indeed she is a 
menace. We cannot, therefore, emphasize too strongly the need for thorough instruc- 
tion in this field of university work. 

As yet we have not made a beginning in Canada in the mental hygiene instruction 
of students in theology, Jaw, and political economy. It is felt in many quarters, how- 
ever, that our universities should undertake this important work. Our clergymen, 
lawyers, and politicians should be keen students of human nature, and would benefit 
greatly if they were trained in the fundamentals of psychiatry and psychology. A mere 
reference to needed mental hygiene developments in church organization and courts of 
law will show the necessity of educating aright those who are called upon to administer 
these activities. 

In every church community there are to be found a considerable number of indi- 
viduals who belong to the mentally handicapped group. When misunderstood they 
may fail to benefit by the religious exercises, and sometimes act as disturbing elements 
in the church organization. Efficiency demands their recognition and special attention 
where this is possible. The Sunday school, for example, can i!l afford to group defec- 
tives and normals indiscriminately, in the same classes, and experiments might well be 
conducted akin to the special class organization in public schools. Any further discus- 
sion of the subject is not warranted in the present paper, but the writer is confident that 
the church presents a fruitful field for mental hygiene, and that one of the best methods 
of attack wil] be through the training of theological students. 
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Much has been written concerning the application of menta) hygiene principles in 
connection with our treatment of delinquents. Although many courts are utilizing the 
services of psychiatric clinics, and some progress is being made in the classification, 
according to mentality, of the inmates of penal institutions, nevertheless, much remains 
to be done in this field. The legal attitude toward mental abnormality is far removed 
from the medical standpoint. Legal attention is directed primarily to statutes and not 
to individual delinquents. However, when law students have the advantage of study- 
ing criminals as well as the criminal code, advance will surely come. We will all wel- 
come the day when a self-respecting psychiatrist can submit honest evidence on the 
witness stand that will not be so twisted and turned by opposing counsel to make it 
appear that the alienist himself is either a knave or a tool of the highest bidder. 

An entire paper could be devoted to the mental hygiene program that the college 
should provide for other groups of students. Those who are enrolled in pedagogy and 
in the general arts course need special attention. A study of human nature should 
indeed form the very ground-work for all culture. Women students in particular re- 
quire mental hygiene for self-application, and for the utilization at such a time when 
they may be rearing children. And so one might continue in showing the wide range 
of usefulness of the university in this regard. 

Another phase of college work is that of molding public opinion favorable to mental 
hygiene progress. The very fact that the university has placed its stamp of approval 
upon the movement carries great weight with the lay mind. The public would, no 
doubt, consider our activities in the nature of a fad or a frill, if we did not possess the 
sound backing of our institutions of learning. Indeed without this support, we would 
be in much the same position as phrenology, spiritualism, and the like. Our college 
attachment, however, makes it evident that ours is not a pseudo-science, but that we 
are proceeding along rational lines that will stand the acid test of critical examination. 

In the Dominion, we have realized the importance of the college in this connection. 
Our Canadian National Committee for Menta] Hygiene chose as its initia] members the 
presidents of our colleges, and much propaganda has emanated from the universities 
themselves. Most of our public meetings are held in college buildings, and we feel that 
we have benefited greatly by this procedure. The universities have appreciated the 
opportunity of fostering a great humanitarian work, and have found an outlet for com- 
munity service, that they did not previously possess. 

The réle of the college in fostering mental hygiene research is deserving of emphasis. 
Psychiatry is the most backward of all branches of medical science, and there is need for 
a vigorous program of study that will add to our existing storehouse of knowledge. 
The university should be in the forefront in this enterprise. Valuable research has been 
conducted in Canada under college auspices, and our Canadian National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene is urging the continuation of such a policy, and indeed has in some 
instances provided funds for the purpose. 

It is doubtful if the university can escape research. Strong departments of psychi- 
atry and psychology are weak organizations if they are not continually facing the solu- 
tion of new problems. Since this is the case, those of us interested in the mental hy- 
giene movement need not urge greatly the necessity for research, but we can with advan- 
tage keep a weather eye on the problems studied. Much investigation is of little value, 
because the problems attacked are of minor importance. Let us, therefore, present 
significant tasks for the attention of our trained university investigators. This will not 
always be easy. One study conducted under the auspices of our Canadian National 
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Committee required the space of six months for the formulation of the problem that 
was to be attacked. 

It is interesting to conjecture concerning the effect upon the college if mental 
hygiene principles were applied to its own organization. In the opinion of the writer, 
the very complexion of our institutions of learning might be changed if even a limited 
program were put into practice. 

Our universities, for example, proceed for the most part upon the supposition that 
the mental training of paramount importance is the development of intellect. Our 
standards of college entrance are intellectual standards. Examinations must be passed 
that place a premium upon range of information and proficiency in academic subjects. 
The college curriculum is a category of intellectual pursuits, and the student graduating 
with highest honors may be merely an intellectua] machine. 

Mental hygiene studies are proving conclusively, however, that the mental factors 
leading to success or failure in life are preponderatingly emotional and dynamic factors, 
together with those elements that have to do with control and balance. When we study 
men of eminence, for example,we are often impressed not so much with intellectual 
acumen and agility, but with energy, enthusiasm, sustained activity, courage, and the 
like. When, too, we investigate social failures, we find in many instances, individuals, 
not particularly lacking in intellect, but deficient in those subtler qualities that seem to 
be the springs of conduct. 

When once the college realizes this important fact, will there not be some shifting 
of emphasis in the training submitted? Surely something will be done to enhance the 
usefulness of students who are naturally endowed with mental characteristics that are of 
great value in the work-a-day world. Too often, it is true that the college ignores these 
finer qualities, and may indeed inhibit them to the great future disadvantage of the 
individual. I have heard it said for example, that a certain man well known in Euro- 
pean politics would have been ruined by Oxford, and probably such might have been 
the case. 

Certainly the whole question is deserving of the attention of university authorities. 
The college gains no prestige when it puts its stamp of approval upon an intellectua! 
gymnast who proves to be a failure outside of college walls. A friend of my acquaint- 
ance received a Rhodes scholarship, but aside from intellectual endowment of a certain 
narrow character he was otherwise hopeless. A realization of a few fundamental prin- 
ciples of menta] hygiene would put an end to such a ridiculous procedure. 

These remarks should be tempered with the statement that it will always be neces- 
sary for a college to pay due attention to intellectual development, and it should also be 
said that the mental life is of such a complex nature that there can be no dissection into 
water-tight compartments of intellect, emotion, volition, etc. 

It may be said that the university recognizes the importance of the all-round menta! 
development of its students. Is there not provided the athletic field, the common- 
room, the college theater, the fraternity, etc.? Are these not influences for the develop- 
ment of character and all-round manhood and womanhood? The answer is undoubt- 
edly in the affirmative, but, after all the methods employed are chance methods, and 
compared with the attention devoted to intellectual training can be considered hap- 
hazard. 

What then needs to be done? The writer is in no position to venture suggestions. 
It seems, however, that a sound beginning would consist in providing facilities for the 
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psychological and psychiatric examination of each student, and then the college would 
be in a position to estimate the needs of the student body asa whole. Individual inves- 
tigations and advice based upon these studies would be invaluable to each student. 
The latter would be placed in the position of “‘ knowing himself’’—knowing his strengths 
and his weaknesses. There would result the prevention of many a mental breakdown, 
and the guidance aright to the most suitable vocation. 

That psychiatric examination and advice is sometimes unduly postponed when not 
undertaken during undergraduate days is known to many of us. In our Canadian 
National Committee office we have seen striking examples of this fact in the last few 
months. College graduates have presented themselves for assistance—assistance that 
was needed earlier, much earlier in life. One was the case of an eminent professor who 
had married a girl suffering from mental] disease and whose life was rendered almost 
unbearable by the unsuitable union. Another graduate known from one end of the 
Dominion to the other had married into a family in which mental disease and mental 
defect were prominent factors, and his wife herself was distinctly abnormal. His medi- 
cal training had never included sufficient psychiatry to be of value. A slight knowledge 
of mental hygiene might have prevented these men from marriages that were bound to 
lead to disaster. Another visitor to our office was a professor who had a psycho-neuro- 
sis since graduate days. Earlier treatment would have been a great boon. Three 
graduates sought advice because of suicidal tendencies, and one came because of a mania 
to set fire to buildings. Indeed our records are not lacking in proof of the need of a 
mental hygiene bureau in a college. 

The individual] study of 5,000 students attending a single university seems to 
present an impossible task. Such is not the case, however, if the proposition is con- 
sidered worth while. Psychiatric work during the war demonstrated the fact that no 
job was too large, if it were of prime necessity. 

Unfortunately group tests are of little use in the college. Professor J. W. Bridges 
at Toronto University finds the results of extensive group tests that he has conducted 
to be practically without value. Indeed the writer is convinced that a short cut will 
never be found to the evaluation of the all-round mental capacity of college students. 

As has been said a mental hygiene program for a university might begin with the 
examination of the student body, and, as has been suggested in some quarters, a study 
of the teaching staff as well. With this as a beginning there would undoubtedly follow 
changes in college organization that would better meet the needs of individual students. 

The university that has the courage to apply mental hygiene principles to itself will 
through example exert a great influence for general mental hygiene progress in other 
sections of the community. 


MENTAL HYGIENE OF CHILDHOOD 
THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE PHYSICIAN TO THE 
MENTAL HYGIENE OF THE CHILD 
(Abstract) 
C. Macfie Campbell, Superintendent, Psychopathic Hospital, Boston 
Mental health means healthy reactions to the demands of the environment, or 


healthy behavior. The mechanism of behavior is very complicated and its roots go 
deep into the biological constitution of the individual. Behavior may be interfered 
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with by gross disorders of the most fundamental mechanisms; it may be interfered with 
by much more subtle causes. In face of some problem in the behavior of the individya| 
one has to review systematically all the mechanisms involved. The problem may lx 
a child with chorea or bed-wetting or stammering or tantrums or morbid fears or 
undue dependence upon the mother or pilfering or florid formation of fantasies. No 
matter what the nature of the reaction the underlying mechanisms have to be reviewed 
A simple symptom may have a very complex origin. On the other hand a very 
complicated type of behavior may result from some simple disorder. 

The physician in examining the patient lays particular emphasis on two systems— 
on the central nervous system, and on the glands of internal secretion. 

He studies also, secondly, the general health of the individual to see whether the 
reacting mechanisms may be influenced by some general infection, e.g., rheumatism or 
disorder of nutrition (rickets, malnutrition) or some other physical disorder. He con- 
siders also the effect on behavior of physiological conditions, such as fatigue, and pays 
attention to the balance of work and recreation, the extent of sleep. 

As to the central nervous system the physician examines to see whether there is any 
structural disorder (e.g., residual from infantile hemiplegia, or any less gross anomaly, 
causing perhaps epileptiform attacks). He will have to weigh the réle played by any 
anomaly in relation to the problem for which the child is brought; e.g., he will have to 
consider how far the inadequacy of the child’s behavior may be related to some glandu- 
lar disorder, such as a disorder of the pituitary. 

Extraordinary changes in conduct may follow on infective disorders, e.g., lethargic 
encephalitis, and the organic basis for these may be overlooked. The child may be 
treated as if deliberately wilful. 

The physician wil] review the functional balance of the child as indicated by its 
developmental history and its reactions to the ordinary tests of life; he will note any 
emotional idiosyncrasy and any special type of reaction. Children vary in their type 
of sleep; they vary in their reaction to food, etc. The special emotional type of the 
child has got to be considered. Behavior is not to be immediately considered wilfu! 
and wayward because it deviates somewhat from the average; it may be the expression 
of this child’s constitution, and the problem is what are the most favorable conditions 
for the development of the child. 

Fourth, the physician studies the way in which early experiences modify a child’s 
reactions, give a special emotional value to special topics, develop special fears and likes 
and doubts. The physician will study the dynamic equilibrium of the various instinc- 
tive forces, and see how far the behavior of the child is to be attributed to conflicts in 
this sphere, and whether the conflict cannot be modified somewhat. 

The physician with this point of view will become very much more helpful when 
called in to advise the parent about many of the puzzling ailments of children; he will 
instruct the parents in the fact that all disorders of childhood are not necessarily due to 
infection or to improper diet; he will lead the parents to think of disordered behavior 
as they do of a stomach ache, as something to be studied before being treated. 
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THE SOCIAL WORKER’S OPPORTUNITY 


Jessie Taft, Director, Child Study Department, 
Children’s Aid Society and Children’s Bureau, Philadelphia 


The title of this paper should read “The Case Worker’s Opportunity” for it is 
within the field of case work that the greatest widening of outlook and deepening of 
method have taken place. At least so it seems to one who is interested in the recent 
development of a psychology which aims to be a science of human behavior and its 
growing influence on case work. 

It was only yesterday that the social case worker needed psychology as the profes- 
sional advertiser needs it to add a fine flourish to common sense, to make a tactful 
approach in the first interview, to get the client to clinic or hospital as painlessly as pos- 
sible, to reduce the friction incident to the putting over of a well thought-out rational 
plan upon an irrational situation. In those days we could afford to talk about the men- 
tal factor, or the psychology of case work, but that was before the advent of “‘ behavior.”’ 
The static, more or less detached and insignificant element which we called the mental 
side has disappeared in the concept.of a life-process, in the course of which the human 
organism, with a long biological history behind it, in unceasing interaction with other 
organisms and things is integrated into that unity of vital forces which we call the per- 
sonality. 

It gives us pause when we stop to realize that it is this living organization of ener- 
gies which the case worker has undertaken to direct, energies which will not stand still 
to be analyzed and spread upon our records nor cease to be in motion because we have 
to wait upon our ignorance or find it easier to treat them as separate, fixed units, static 
traits of character, neatly labeled for all time. Obviously biology, physiology, psychol- 
ogy, and even chemistry and physics are but different laboratory approaches to the 
understanding of this same life-process, yet no one of them makes any attempt to con- 
trol the process as it appears in human beings except in isolated, fragmentary ways. 

The biologist confines himself to forms of life which he can produce and destroy at 
will, limited only by his ability to get the material under observation and control. The 
physiologist is interested chiefly in the behavior of various bodily organs or groups of 
organs, but disregards, for the most part, the behavior which results from the integration 
of their functioning into a unity which, in human animals, we call the “self,” or per- 
sonality. The chemist and physicist, however fundamental their contributions, are 
still more remote from direct contact with the behavior of organisms as a whole. 

Even the psychologist, who is supposed to devote himself to the understanding of 
behavior, particularly at the psychic level, manages to abstract and simplify until it is 
reduced to laboratory dimensions. If it is impossible to subject to laboratory control 
emotional experiences and dynamic interests, which are of supreme significance in 
human life as it is actually lived, then these may be left to theory and academic discus- 
sion, while the learning process, the memory span, intelligence, the reactions of the 
sense organs, or even the will and temperament are tested out meticulously. The 
academic psychologist either dissects dead behavior, as the medical student dissects a 
dead body, with no way of checking up his results, or he deals with behavior that has 
been artificially simplified and isolated to conform to laboratory conditions. 

It is not this innocent and remote experimentation of the laboratory in which the 
social case worker is engaged. She experiments because she is forced to, but her mate- 
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rial is raw human behavior in a moving world. What the chemist, the physicist, the 
biologist, the physiologist, and the psychologist are attempting to understand in simp)i- 
fied, abstract, partia) terms, the case worker undertakes to influence or even contro! in 
all its concrete complications. 

Psychiatry in its modern development comes nearer to dealing with human beha- 
vior in all its aspects than any of the highly organized or scientific professions as law, 
medicine, teaching, or psychology. Because, like all medicine, it is interested chiefly 
in pathological conditions, it has for the most part confined its attention to the behavior 
of those human organisms which have exhibited extreme failure in making a biologica! 
adaptation but it has attempted to understand such organisms in all their intricate 
relationships to the environment developmentally as well as in cross-section. It has 
tried to see any particular piece of behavior as an organic part of all the previous 
behavior of the organism and determined by it. It has tried to apply the objective 
method of science to a material which cannot be confined to the laboratory and on which 
only limited and poorly controlled experiments can be made. Often it has gone astray 
but there is always the vital test as to whether its analysis of behavior is true enough to 
effect a foreseen and desired change in the reactions of a human being. Psychiatry is 
far from being able to state human behavior in rigid quantitative terms. Its hypotheses 
are far from the status of mathematically demonstrable theorems. It has to deal in 
every instance with such an intricate and infinite wealth of possible contributory factors 
that even when it gets results, it cannot always be sure just which cause produced which 
effect. Yet it is scientific in that it applies its hypotheses experimentally and objec- 
tively. At any rate there seems to be no other profession and no science which is so 
deliberately and consciously working to gain scientific prediction and practical contro! 
in the field of human behavior. 

However, even the psychiatrist has his limitations. He started out from the 
hospital and the pathological case. He is still with a few exceptions concentrating on 
the individual who is markedly out of touch with reality. He is still abstracting his 
patient from life and putting him in an artificially simplified environment. He is still 
keeping to office or clinic, observing there a more or less isolated individual, analyzing 
a behavior more or less out of drawing and removed from its context. He rarely sees 
the patient in action under normal conditions apart from himself; seldom does he see or 
touch the environment except indirectly through the patient, his relatives, or the social 
worker. The picture he obtains is likely to be a one-sided affair and his control over the 
treatment limited by his lack of first hand knowledge and use of the environmental 
factors. 

The social case worker, on the other hand, is in just the opposite situation. On the 
side of a conscious technique, she has the environmental factors and their possible 
manipulations pretty well elaborated. The investigation, the first interview, the value 
of evidence, the family budget, the place of relief, the health problems, al] these have 
been carefully analyzed. On the other hand, behavior from the standpoint of a biolog- 
ical organism, behavior with its drives, emotions, and human interests in action, she 
still treats unconsciously, with more or less intuitive skill, or at most with a forma! 
superficial psychology which analyzes and labels certain stereotyped situations, such as 
the broken home, the illegitimate mother, the abnormal child, the deserting husband, 
the unstable family. To this list she is adding rapidly other labels from psychiatric 
and psychological clinic, constitutional inferior, moron, defective delinquent, psycho- 
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pathic personality, neurotic, mental conflict, and what not. These terms are preferable 
no doubt to such labels as insane, drug-fiend, sex pervert, moral degenerate, moral 
imbecile, kleptomaniac, etc., but in too many instances they are merely polite substi- 
tutes, implying no increase of psychological insight, no conscious development of treat- 
ment, consequent upon a deeper understanding of the concrete behavior to which such 
blanket labels are applied. 

And yet, with or without conscious psychology, the case worker alone in all the 
world is attempting to handle human behavior undiluted and in its actual setting. 
Only the case worker Jeaves hospital, clinic, office, and laboratory behind and observes 
the individual in action, at home, at work, in school; playing, loving, toiling, hating, 
fearing, striving, succeeding, failing, an organic part of a social context. Only the case 
worker tries, however ineffectually, to adjust not only the human being but his environ- 
ment, that play of forces, that interaction between self and group, which constitutes 
behavior and personality. If she were conscious of the implications of her job, she 
would know that what she is doing is practicing an experimental psychology such as no 
laboratory ever dreamed of, she would realize that, theoretically at Jeast, the limit of 
case work is the limit of what it is possible for the case worker to know and use about 
human behavior. She could not apply too great an understanding of people, even in 
the simplest family situation. One may almost say that how simple any human situa- 
tion appears depends largely on how little one knows of human psychology. 

If this be true of case work with adults how infinitely more true it is in case work 
with children where habits are not so set, nor has the personality been formed so long 
by social relationships and social heredity. Here the case worker accepts an almost 
creative responsibility for the changes that shall occur in the personality and behavior 
of the child client. Taking the difficult child in a family to the psychiatrist or the 
psychologist is no escape for the case worker. She may obtain an interpretation of the 
family situation and the child’s behavior which is a response to that situation. She 
may even obtain impractical advice as to practical treatment but the real problem, 
the problem of slowly, patiently, persistently bringing about changes in that social 
situation, so that the child’s responses shall inevitably be altered because the stimuli 
to which he must react are altered still remains for the case worker to solve. The psy- 
chiatrist in his office may get the child’s confidence, he may help to change his attitude 
and clear up his fears and conflicts but there inevitably remains the painful process of 
re-education and social adjustment which is the only genuine cure for behavior prob- 
lems and which must take place in the actual day ‘by day living of the patient in the 
slow building up of new habits and attitudes in the growth of interests. 

The visiting teacher or school counselor while she is concerned with the child in 
his family relationships necessarily concentrates on his school adjustments. She has 
open to her an opportunity in the mental hygiene of childhood such as comes to no 
other social worker. Here it is not so much the case treatment of the individual child 
which is important as it is the teaching value of such treatment for the teacher and the 
school system. The family worker must be satisfied with the slow gains which are 
made with a child here and a child there. She must get her rewards through the trans- 
formations she works with individuals. The school counselor, on the other hand, while 
she needs to be a skilful case worker, must be above all a teacher and interpreter of the 
mental hygiene of childhood in the public school, for only in this way can we ever hope 
to secure for every child understanding and mental health. 
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The family worker, or the visiting teacher while her responsibility is great enough, 
never experiences quite the terrifying power over human development which comes to 
the children’s worker who snatches her child out of one social situation and drops him 
down in another determining, like Fate itself, the influences which shall go into the mak. 
ing of his behavior and his personality. One has only to read the record of a child who 
has been in several homes and note that there seem to be as many different personalities 
in that child as there were different social backgrounds to believe that the placing of a 
dependent child is to a large extent the determining of his development. There exists 
no inherited normality or abnormality so fixed and absolute as to relieve the worker of 
the responsbiility for the changes which her placements bring about in the behavior ofa 
child, for the child is never just acting, he is always reacting and his behavior is inevit- 
ably a response to a whole situation. Indeed it is on this basis that we undertake to 
readjust difficult children by careful foster-home placement. The frightening thing 
about it is that it works both ways and if we do not analyze and understand the sub- 
tleties of the interacting social elements in the home we have chosen good children may 
become bad as well as bad ones good under our Providential care. 

In foster-home placement, then, the case worker must be responsible for the results 


The psychiatrist may interpret the child but he cannot interpret the home. Placement 


succeeds by accident unless the case worker understands enough of human psychology 
to take the interpretation which the psychiatrist gives and fit it into her own interpre- 
tation of the influences present in the family she selects. She is the only one who can 
get from first-hand observation the picture of what is happening in that home, she is the 
only one who can bring about changes in the attitudes and practices of the family with 


relation to the child. Her job is not so much the child itself, but adjusting the social 
situation so that he may develop favorably in it. She may have to experiment with 
more than one home, she may have to get help from the psychiatrist to interpret some 
of the results her placement produces, but it is her experiment, not his, and in the end, 
within the limits of what is practically possible, it succeeds or fails because of her under- 
standing and skill or lack of it. 

What gives the case worker the right to take on so unlimited a responsibility ? The 
same authority that gives parents and teachers the right to mold children into all kinds 
of shapes, beautiful and ugly, the authority of necessity and inevitability. Like parent 
and teacher, the case worker, if she acts at all, is bound to affect individuals. She 
experiments with the life-process because she cannot help it. Anything she does is an 
experiment in human behavior. As long as she does this in ignorance or in terms o! 
doing good to humanity, she manages to escape full responsibility for everything but 
her intentions. She intends to benefit someone by changing certain obviously bad 
features of the environment, and for this she has a conscious technique. Incidentally 
she cannot alter the environment without changing behavior. From this implication 
she shies, because here her technique grows thin, and she either shuts out the behavior 
results determinedly or falls back on belief in an intuitive skill developed in the course 
of experience. Like the parent and the teacher, she tends to narrow the field of her 
interest by failing to see what is implied in her job beyond what she consciously under- 
takes, or she falls back on emotional drive and intuitive skill with only a slight develop- 
ment of scientific understanding of the material in which she works. 

The case worker, as a rule, is more self-conscious, more professional, more aware o! 
her real field of action than the average parent or teacher, but she breaks through into 
conscious appreciation, chiefly in those extreme cases where behavior has become a psy- 
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chiatric problem. Then she quickly takes her client to the psychiatrist and too often, 
accepting blindly whatever suggestion she has received for practical treatment, goes 
ahead trying to carry out mechanically a plan for altering behavior she does not under- 
stand. This extreme behavior is too apt to be divorced in her mind from the behavior 
of all her other clients who, although not pathological, are still worthy of being treated 
on the basis of the kind of conscious psychology from which the psychiatrist works. 

The psychiatrist, too, is in a difficult position. He knows that everything the case 
worker does between weekly or monthly visits to the clinic, or perhaps even on the 
strength of a single visit, is treatment of his case. It is going to affect the behavior of 
the patient, whether or not the case worker understands what she is doing. The psy- 
chiatrist cannot take over the job. He cannot issue any fool-proof scheme for environ- 
mental treatment, which the case worker can carry out automatically as the hospital 
nurse carries out the orders of the surgeon in an operation. He cannot possibly know 
the social situation as the case worker knows it first hand. He cannot image or foresee 
all the practical contingencies or just what results any particular change will bring 
about. In short, he cannot, with the best of intentions, absolve the case worker from 
the responsibility of working consciously at her job of altering human behavior. Igno- 
rance of how she does it, or innocence of intent with regard to the results produced, can- 
not blot out the facts. The psychiatrist, in many instances, is doing al) he can to get 
over to the case worker the psychology of behavior as he sees it but the case worker as 
soon as she senses the full implications of such knowledge is terrified of the responsibility. 
She does not want all her simpler situations to become psychological and she would 
rather leave the obviously difficult ones to the psychiatrist. The psychiatrist too 
becomes alarmed when he realizes how much is being left to the case worker and how 
little equipped she is scientifically to do the conscious job that psychiatry is putting 
on her, 

The social worker’s opportunity lies here. What is she going to do about it? 
What right has case work to go on experimenting with life itself? Only the right of 
necessity and a consuming interest. There is as yet no justification in conscious knowl- 
edge or technique; but the work is there to be done. There is no other profession ready 
todo it. Parents and teachers are more likely to follow case work, as the vanguard of 
experiment in dealing with everday human behavior, than they are to initiate such ex- 
periment. The position of the case worker is at once the most thrilling and the most 
terrifying in the whole gamut of scientific or semi-scientific undertakings which seek to 
gain social control in terms of the behavior of the humanorganism. There is no turning 
back. The choice lies not between doing or not doing, but between doing on a more or 
less sentimental and subjective level, which leaves the results to Providence or doing as 
courageously and consciously as possible whatever is done, however inadequate the 
equipment, struggling for a greater and greater scientific understanding and reduction 
of the intuitive field to a minimum. 


RESULTS AND FUTURE OPPORTUNITIES IN THE FIELD 
OF CLINICS, SOCIAL SERVICE, AND PAROLE 
Douglas A. Thom, M.D., Chief, Out-Patient Depariment, Psychopathic Hospital, Boston 
Nothing that has happened in modern medicine during the past decade has been a 
greater boon to mankind than the development of an interest in psychiatry, both medi- 
cal and social, on the part of the community. In the great scheme of preventive medi- 
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cine, psychiatry has taken its stand well upin the front. In practicaily every situation, 
whether it be medical, social, educational, industrial, judicial, or military; in fact. 
wherever two or more individuals are gathered together, the problem of human adjust. 
ment must be considered, and psychiatry in its broadest sense must play its part. 

The development of out-patient clinics must necessarily be limited by the personne! 
we are able to obtain, and we are confronted with the fact that neuropsychiatrists 
nurses, and social workers exist in numbers that are in no way commensurate with the 
demands. It therefore behooves us, when considering any plans for the future which 
are to be at all extensive, to consider not only the problem of training personnel, but 
the necessity of conserving that which we already have. 

I know of no way in which the state can do more to care for the mental health of its 
citizens than by well-organized out-patient clinics. Not only can the maximum num. 
ber of patients be treated at the minimum cost, but contacts can be made with the psy- 
chiatrist and his organization during the early and incipient stage of their disease. 
When treatment is most hopeful, assistance is made available, and at a time when the 
patient is still capable of appreciating his own needs. Treatment is rendered in a man- 
ner that makes it acceptable and compatible with the patient’s social and economic 
obligations. It permits him to carry on bis work, and to continue to dwell in the com- 
munity, and be rehabilitated in the environment in which he must continue to live, in 
order that he may play a part in the social scheme of things. He learns to carry his 
burden, not by laying it down and retiring to an artificial environment, but by develop- 
ing new methods, minimizing wasted effort, permitting someone else to help in eliminat 
ing irritative environmental factors, and thereby overcoming worry and anxiety that 
is out of all proportion to the situation. Whatever the solution may be, if it is 
achieved without hospitalization, much has been accomplished for the individual and 
the state. 

If we are to consider the out-patient department as the hub of the wheel, we will 
find the spokes radiating from the general hospitals, the schools, the courts, the various 
social agencies, industrial concerns, and the state hospitals. To a very large extent 
patients pour in from these various organizations and receive their examinations and 
treatments at the clinic. On the other hand the out-patient organization should be 
sufficiently mobile to permit one or more members of its staff to become temporarily 
part of any health movement that is being carried out which may be quite independent 
of its own organization. 

The line of communication between the hospitals and clinics, and those to whom 
they are endeavoring to render assistance is through social service. The out-patient 
department, without a well-organized, intelligently equipped, smoothly running ma- 
chine to aid the psychiatrist in the adjustment of the economic, social, and educational 
needs of the patient, is doomed to failure. 

It is my opinion that too much importance has been attached to the necessity of 
drawing a sharp line of demarcation between the duties of the psychiatrist and the social 
worker. Too much time and attention has been given to debating whether this worker 
shall be a nurse, a teacher, or a college graduate. It is easier and perhaps more logical 
to define the aims and purposes of social work than to make standards for the training 
which will accomplish the desired ends. There should, however, be an irreducible 
minimum for preliminary education and training which would protect not only the 
client and the public, but social service as a profession. 
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I do not believe it is necessary or desirable to define or limit the respective fields of 
the doctor and social worker. Just as the treatment of typhoid fever is very largely one 
of good nursing, so the treatment of most of the problems of maladjustment is depend- 
ent on efficient social service. If, however, the social worker is to contribute more 
than good intentions, human interests, neighborly visits, and advice, she cannot depend 
upon personality alone. It is quite essential that she have training and experience 
which will permit her to take her place along with those working in other professions, 
as her responsibilities are of no less importance than those of the doctor, lawyer, or 
judge. Her technique should be carefully developed along scientific lines, and methods 
should be studied with the idea of keeping pace with the other professions. Research 
should go hand in hand with routine. 

The psychiatric personnel in this country, as in every other, is quite inadequate to 
meet the demands. There is, therefore, a grave necessity to conserve the time of the 
psychiatrist in so far as possible, and there is no doubt but that the well-trained psychi- 
atric social worker can assume more responsibility than we have heretofore permitted 
ourselves to believe. 

Since the tendency is to broaden the scope of the social worker’s functions and 
increase her responsibilities, it will become more and more necessary for her to have not 
only a thorough knowledge of the community and all its resources together with its 
dangers and pitfalls, but she also must have an insight into the mental make-up of the 
patient as well as his social environment in order to evaluate properly what factors are 
to be accepted and what rejected. 

If out-patient clinics and the parole system are to have an opportunity of demon- 
strating their practical value, the community must be educated and made to understand 
that there are certain responsibilities which it must assume. I know of no better 
example of what I mean by community responsibility than that which is exemplified at 
the little village of Gheel in Belgium. Many of you, I am sure, are familiar with this 
colony. Since the end of the sixth century it has been a refuge for those mentally dis- 
turbed. First those near by came to the tomb of the Virgin simply to pray. Later 
pilgrimages were made from distant parts to seek a cure. The pilgrims procured board 
and room in the homes near the church, and from then on until the colony was reorgan- 
ized by the Belgium State in 1852, much unorganized though sympathetic work was 
done by those whose social heritage gave them more than ordinary insight in caring for 
the insane. In 1852 the colony was taken over by the state and has since achieved a 
world-wide reputation. After thirteen centuries of contact with the insane, the family 
care of the sick has become a habit almost necessary for the life of the population of this 
little village. But all who wish may not care for the sick. Before being accepted, the 
aspirants must prove to be of good character and possess certain surroundings of com- 
fort. The choice of a family is the most important and delicate question to solve. An 
attempt is made to retain for the patient, bis natural habits of life. The artisans are 
placed in a family pursuing the same line of work. Patients coming from cities are 
placed in the families of citizens living in the center of the town and peasants are lodged 
with farmers. 

During the German invasion into France, the villages of Gheel opened up their 
doors to the insane refugees from the inmates of one of the hospitals on the border. I 
was told by Dr. Sano, director of the Gheel Colony, that he never witnessed a more 
pathetic scene than when these insane refugees departed from their Belgium hosts in the 
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spring of 1919. These villages are as interested in their patients as they could possibly 
be in a member of their own family. I have visited these homes personally and haye 
seen the true spirit of community responsibility demonstrated. 

It is too much, of course, to ask or expect a duplication of the Gheel system, but it 
is not too much to ask or demand more community co-operation than we are getting at 
the present time. 

There are many ways in which the problems presented to an out-patient clinic 
might be divided, but for the purpose of convenience and brevity, I will use a very simple 
clinical grouping; that is, the psychotic, the incipient psychotic, and the psychoneu. 
rotic groups. Of the psychotic group, naturally a large proportion are referred directly 
to a state hospital. There are, however, many of these frankly psychotic cases pre- 
senting no particular asocial traits, who can be cared for quite satisfactorily in the com. 
munity if adequate social service supervision can be provided. Not only can many of 
these cases be given the proper care in their homes, but they can be made economically 
independent or at least partially so. 

The second group, so-called incipient psychoses, are perhaps of more practical 
interest, inasmuch as it is here we hope to do something in the way of genuine preventive 
medicine. It is our aim and purpose in dealing with these cases, to forestall the mental 
breakdown by the application of the principles of mental hygiene. The following 
case is a good example of this group. 

A young girl aged nineteen was brought to the clinic by her father who stated that 
for the past three or four months she had been telling most unusual and fantastic tales 
to the girls at the normal school which she was attending. She made it generally under. 
stood at the school that her mother had left her husband, remarried, and was living in 
France. She showed her companions letters supposed to have been written to her by 
her mother. She discussed rather intelligently, the economic, social, and educational 
conditions in France, and told of her plans to go there after finishing her course. Later 
on she came to school and told of the death of her father which created a great deal o! 
sympathy among her friends and immediately contributions were taken up to send 
flowers. It happened that this story became more generally known than the others 
and someone who knew the facts of her case, communicated with the teacher. It was 
at this time her fabrications for some months past were revealed and she was advised by 
one of her instructors to come to the hospital. She was a girl of more than average 
intelligence, had succeeded well in her studies but had fallen down entirely in making 
friends and getting enjoyment out of the more ordinary things in life. She was inclined 
to view life rather seriously and had never made but one confidant, a woman who was 
her teacher when she was in the sixth grade. She had no intimate companions. She 
felt that she had never been understood. She stated, ‘“‘ Mother half understands me, 
father not at all.” It was only very recently that she had slumped in her school work in 
spite of the fact that she was staying up until four o’clock to get her lessons. In dis- 
cussing the situation with the father, it was quite obvious that he had no understanding 
whatsoever of the girl’s condition. He said, “Instead of bringing her here, I ought to 
put her up against the wall and smash her face.” He felt that the fabrications were 
purely voluntary things on her part and that she was ashamed of the rest of the family. 
The mother seemed to be a rather sensible hard-working woman who, like the rest o! 
the family, had been very subservient to the father. She was making a great effort to 
assume the responsibilities of the household, not only caring for the house and for the 
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three children’s physical needs, but always having in mind it was her duty to keep them 
happy and contented. She was one of those individuals who expected little and got less 
from her husband. From her story and the interview with the father there was no 
doubt that he was the dominant member of the family. Everything revolved around 
him and he was most exacting in his demands for obedience. When he entered the house 
the mental atmosphere changed immediately, everything must quiet down, meals must 
be served exactly on time, children must be put to bed at the proper moment, conversa- 
tion must cease or be initiated by him. The wife stated, “He is a hard worker and a 
good provider, but the job of police inspector is extremely trying and nerve racking” 
and it is quite obvious that much of the irritability developed over his work was ex- 
pended in the household. 

It seems quite apparent from the analysis of this case that the romancing and fabri- 
cating, for which, by the way, there are certain definite amnesia periods, represent the 
effort on the part of the patient to emancipate herself from the tyrannical autocracy of 
her father. The only road to happiness seemed to necessitate the withdrawal from 
reality, and the refusal to meet the problems of her everyday life as they were presented. 
It further necessitated a building up of a little dream world of her own in which many of 
her desires, hopes, and ambitions could be realized. After going over the situation care- 
fully with the mother and the father, it seemed advisable to change the environment of 
the patient temporarily at least. Fortunately a position was secured for her in a 
home as governess for two children, under conditions which were very favorable and at 
the same time opportunities of adjusting her life in a way more compatible to her per- 
sonality were offered. Improvement was immediate and marked. 

The psychoneurotic group makes up a very large percentage of all cases receiving 
therapy in the out-patient clinics, and it is with this group we can best hope to be of 
real service. It is perhaps of interest to note that of al] the patients seen at the Out- 
Patient Clinic carried on by the United States Veterans’ Bureau in Boston, less than 5 
per cent are sent to hospitals for treatment, while in a Middle Western city handling 
presumably the same group of cases, they find it necessary to hospitalize over 70 per 
cent of the cases. The reason for the wide discrepancy in hospitalizing patients in these 
two cities lies in the fact that in one city there is a well-organized out-patient clinic and 
an efficient social service, while in the other these facilities are not available. This isa 
good example en masse of the value of clinics and social workers. Permit me, however 
to present one individual case with its ramifications to illustrate how intricate and 
involved some apparently simple situations may become if intensively studied. 

C. D., a woman fifty-six years of age entered the Out-Patient Clinic of the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital complaining of weakness on the left side of the body confined 
very closely to an extensive area which had been burned seven years ago, involving the 
left arm, breast, abdomen, and leg. There were also rather vague subjective sensations 
which were not constant or characteristic of any nerve lesion. Careful physical and 
neurological examination revealed no organic cause for her complaints. In taking the 
history of the case it was observed that the patient was depressed, extremely sensitive, 
and reluctant about going into the details of her early life. It was finally ascertained, 
however, that thirty-one years ago she had had an illegitimate daughter by the man 
whose name she bears. Notwithstanding the fact that this man was a moral degener- 
ate, socially her inferior, and abusive, she was extremely fond of him, and although not 
living with him, was at his command at all times over a period of twenty years. When 
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their illegitimate daughter was seventeen years of age, her father had immoral relations 
with her which the mother knew nothing about until some years later. At present the 
patient is living with this daughter, in fact she thinks she is entirely dependent upon 
her and her son-in-law, and it is made quite plain to the patient that she is not wanted. 
This woman has converted many of her mental conflicts into physical symptoms. After 
going over this situation with the mother a plan of living was outlined and one of its 
most important features was that she have a home of her own. The patient then 
requested that she be allowed to bring in her daughter to the clinic and this she did. 

The daughter was a well-developed and well-nourished young woman thirty-two 
years of age who was extremely depressed at the time of the examination. She gave a 
history of spells of excitement when her thoughts seemed accelerated and prevented her 
from sleeping. Her married life had been extremely disappointing as there was no rea! 
affection between her and her husband. She found life a very solitary affair, and could 
not meet people as she was unable to appreciate any interest outside of herself. She 
was constantly seeking sympathy, attention, and romance. She had been extremely 
disappointed in not having children and had made no effort to fill in the vacuum by 
outside interests. Her husband was a hard-working man who had but little under- 
standing of his wife’s condition. He was extremely co-operative and wanted to do 
everything that he could to help out. He resented somewhat the presence of the 
mother-in-law feeling that much of their trouble was due to her interference. 

The case was referred to the Social Service Department and it was arranged for the 
mother-in-law to establish her own apartment, and an effort was made to develop the 
daughter’s interest in some of the social activities in the community. She took up 
gymnasium work and developed an interest in birds and flowers, and through constant 
attention and effort on the part of the Social Service Department, much improvement 
was made in the situation to the satisfaction of all concerned. After a few months, 
however, the patient again became depressed and at the present time is just getting 
established again. The whole setting is quite obviously one for very intensive social 
work. The skill and ingenuity of any worker will be taxed to the limit to develop plans 
to solve this problem and it is too much to hope that success will be achieved without 
one or more failures. 

One of the chief réles that the psychiatrist is called upon to play, is that of arbiter. 
Someone has wisely said “that neuroses, like charity, begin at home” and the para- 
phrase of this trite saying is well borne out by one’s experience in out-patient work. 
The cases where the solution of the problem depends in a large measure upon the proper 
adjustment of family situations outnumber any other group, and this is not surprising 
when one considers the intimacy necessitated by close personal contacts and the innu- 
merable sources of irritation which are ever present. Many of the problems which are 
_ presented for solution are frequently complicated and involved, but in general it is not 
so much the problem as the method by which it is handled that produces at first an 
unhappy mental atmosphere, later disputes, and quarreling, and finally a situation in 
which more abnormal methods are utilized in an effort to bridge over the difficulty. 
These abnormal methods may be drugs, alcohol, convulsions, fainting spells, and not 
infrequently homicides and suicides. 

I can only mention briefly a new phase of work started in connection with the Baby 
Hygiene Association which the psychiatrist and social worker will co-operate in carry- 
ing out. This is the establishment of habit clinics for children of the pre-school age. 
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The study of children and the influences which modify habits is what might be called a 
pure culture of mental hygiene. The heredity, personality, and environment of these 
immature children all need careful investigation. The instincts and emotions are 
studied in relation to the various personality defects or undesirable habits which usually 
make up the presenting symptoms. The opportunity for the application of high-grade 
social technique in this group of cases is unlimited, and the time is not far distant when 
this field will be receiving the attention which it so richly deserves. 

My effort has been directed toward emphasizing what appears to me to be funda- 
mental points in the organization of efficient out-patient clinics and the rdéle that social 
service should play in the development of these clinics. To many of you I am sure it 
has been simply an elaboration of the obvious. Yet your profession is young and in 
many fields not too well established but little appreciated and frequently tolerated as 
anecessary evil. The idea is still prevalent that the highest aims and purposes of social 
service are to dispense advice to the patient and to make recommendations to the social 
agency interested in him. These ends are important and cannot be minimized or lost 
sight of, yet the constructive work that can be done for the patient in striving to meet 
the demands of the immediate situation is what requires personality, judgment, training, 
and experience. The recognized future development of social work and the fact that 
its achievements must ever be closely interwoven with those of the other professions 
and industry demands ideals and standards which will not only assure its success but 
permit medicine, law, education, and industry to profit by its endeavors. 


THE COMMUNITY’S RESPONSIBILITY IN PROMOTING 
THE MENTAL HYGIENE MOVEMENT 


Arthur H. Ruggles, Superintendent, Butler Hospital, Providence 


It seems obvious that every community must desire to take an active and intelli- 
gent part in the mental hygiene movement in its own locality, and I shall therefore not 
argue the point as to how much of the mental hygiene movement shall be sponsored by a 
federal committee, by a national committee, or by a state organization. All of these 
agencies must necessarily take a vital interest in the mental hygiene movement and 
have their own work to do, which again must, in order to be constructive, be closely in 
touch with the community movements. Each community has its own problems of 
geography, type of population, local institutions, local laws, and local personnel of 
workers. Therefore, each community must work on its own problems with those facts 
athand. And nosociety or individual at a desk in New York or Washington can guide 
the destinies of the city of Providence regarding the work for mental hygiene as well 
as the community itself with the help and co-operation of the larger units. In the great 
program of the future activities of mental hygiene the community must co-operate with 
and contribute to the state movement and the national movement, but it must also be 
the vital factor in shaping its own destinies in this most necessary work. 

How, then, is the community to meet its own problems? First, each community 
must take account of stock, in order to find out how great the need is, what agencies 
are ready to help in the work, and what the future developments should be. This work 
must be kept free from political influence, from any party strife or local schisms. 
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Let us take the case of Providence. The mental hygiene movement is in very 
much the same position now that the tuberculosis movement was in ten years ago. |t 
is said on good authority that only about twelve years ago, when a tuberculosis nurse 
was added to the force of the Providence District Nursing Association, it was thought 
that there would be about sixteen cases of tuberculosis in Providence who would benefit 
by the visitation of this nurse. There are now seven nurses in this Association doing 
only tuberculosis work. In the list of cases visited by the district nurses a year ago, 
the number of nervous and mental cases seen and classified as such could be counted on 
the fingers of the two hands; and yet those of us who know something of the situation in 
our own city know personally of hundreds of cases that are being seen by the nurses, by 
the city physician, and by charitable organizations, in which the true situation is the 
direct result of nervous or mental disease, which at the present time is receiving no 
attention whatever. 

We must try to search out all these cases in the community in order that we may 
know how many there are, how many nurses we need, what hospital facilities and what 
dispensary service. This can be done only with the aid of a specially trained physician, 
nurse, or psychiatric social worker—or, better still, by the co-operation of all three. 
There must be some office in the city, or in the village, if we are dealing with a rural 
community, where those interested in the invalid may go easily to seek advice and help. 
If the office of the State Society for Mental Hygiene happens to be in the community, 
as it would naturally be in the community of Providence, this serves admirably as a 
clearing-house for all the mental hygiene problems of the locality. If there is not an 
office of the state society, then the local visiting nurse association or Red Cross may 
serve in a similar capacity. I have no hesitation in saying that in our own community 
when we have secured the services of a psychiatric nurse it will not be two years before 
the work has grown to such magnitude that a second must be asked for, and that within 
five years we should have five nurses devoting themselves to mental hygiene in 
Providence. 

But the nursing side is only one phase of the community’s responsibility in this 
work. There is the need of trained study of many of the cases in our local courts, and 
this community cannot long shirk the responsibility that faces it in the examination of 
all offenders coming into the juvenile courts and a careful study of the recidivists in 
other local courts. Too many defective delinquents are now going to the Work House 
for thirty days or more, and then returning again to be problems in the community. 

In the question of feeblemindedness, the community must see that the cases need- 
ing institutional care are able in that institution to get adequate care—which means 
that they must see that proper financial support is given our existing institutions, so 
that the cases now there and those that will go there in future years shall be properly 
treated and properly trained, and those that go out of the institution are properly fol- 
lowed up. 

We have a small state, all parts of which are within easy access, and the bulk of 
population is in our own community. We should have a mental hygiene movement 
which is the best organized, and a mental hygiene program that is the best conducted 
of any state and community in the country; and yet we are far behind many other 
communities whose situation is far more difficult of handling than our own. Political 
machinations have crept in far too much and expert advice and care have been too 
little valued for the progress of our community work. There are more beds provided 
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for nervous and mental cases in this state than for al] other diseases combined, and yet 
how much interest has this community taken in providing for the future and seeing that 
the present provision is the best that can possibly be made? There are no beds pro- 
vided in our general hospitals for mental cases. The city has made no provision for 
temporary care and observation of incipient cases of mental disease. Annually hun- 
dreds of mental shipwrecks could be prevented if adequate temporary care and observa- 
tion were provided within the city limits. 

We need a development of out-patient department facilities for early mental cases. 
We need a development of psychiatric social service. Cases leaving the hospitals and 
the out-patient departments must be followed up. Homes and families must be studied 
in which cases of mental disorder have arisen; and other potential mental cases in 
those families must be cared for. The study of special children in the schools of Provi- 
dence was begun early and has been splendidly developed, but here again the community 
must provide increasing financial help for the growth of this work if it wishes to be in 
this regard in the enviable situation that we have been in in regard to fresh-air schools 
and the care of the tubercular. Last year in New York City there was a rate of loss 
from pulmonary tuberculosis of 89 per 100,000 of population; while but fifty years ago, 
the rate was 408. A reduction of the death-rate from tuberculosis of 51 per cent in the 
last twelve years among the 6,000,000 people of New York City, shows us what can 
be done with other preventable diseases. 

There is no disorder which brings about as much suffering in the home and in the 
community as that resulting from mental disorder; and yet for this most serious of dis- 
orders there is the least done. Each community must awake to its opportunities- 
Each community that does not want the opprobrium of being derelict in its duty to the 
sick must awake to the fact that there are in its midst thousands of actual sufferers from 
early or advanced mental disorder, and that there are other thousands who are the 
potential inmates of the mental hospitals of tomorrow; and that we must educate our- 
selves to know the true condition, to study the perfected methods, to provide the neces- 
sary clinics and their accessories, to furnish an adequate number of hospital beds in 
hospitals properly supported, to provide the most modern of care. 

To many of us the need is distinctly seen, and yet how inadequately prepared we 
are to meet the tragedy of mental disease when it comes to our own! Let us educate 
ourselves and our brothers and sisters in the community. Let us provide adequate 
means for the study of mental disorder as seen in the courts. Let us insist upon laws 
that do not discriminate between the rich and poor afflicted with mental disease. Let 
us see that there are an adequate number of places where the problem of mental disease 
in its incipiency can be dealt with, that the segregation of the feebleminded is adequately 
provided for, both as to numbers and as to modern treatment. Let us see that our 
mental hospitals that provide for the care of those in our community are the best mental 
hospitals in the world. 

If the community rises to its responsibility we could in the next ten years see a 
greater progress made in the prevention of mental disorder than has ever been made in 
the struggle of the human race against preventable diseases. We will see the recovery 
rate for mental disorder improved by 50 per cent, and the commitments to our hospitals 
reduced in like proportion. 

The responsibility is with you and with me. Are we going to meet it at once, and 
are we going to meet it in the best possible manner; or are we going to delay our respon- 
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sibility and when we do meet it, do so in a makeshift way, as the result of political inter. 
ference and a niggardly appropriation? There can be but one answer. Each com. 
munity desires to meet this responsibility, but it will not and cannot do so unless each 
one of us constitutes himself and herself as a committee of one to see that the work is 
begun now and that the work is well done. 

Having listened to many of the talks before the mental hygiene section of this 
Conference, I feel that everything contained in my paper as originally written has been 
said in a manner better than I should be able to express it; but although my paper ha: 
already been presented to you by other speakers, I have nevertheless gotten material 
from these other speakers which I shall use today. 

I believe that the mental hygiene program has outstripped the workers capable of 
carrying it out; and the thing most impressed upon me, as a result of the papers of this 
Conference, is that not only the community of which I am speaking, but also the state, 
must aim its immediate program to the securing of psychiatrists, of psychiatric nurses, 
and of psychiatric social service workers in great numbers. I believe that at least double 
the number now engaged in our work are needed at once and that we must stimu- 
late the individual and all our educational institutions to the training of these workers, 
and that until this is done we can but continue to scrape the surface of the work already 
before us. I feel sure that if I asked each one of you whether you felt that the menta! 
hygiene program in our community was adequately covered by psychiatrists, psychi- 
atric nurses, and psychiatric social workers, your answer would be in the negative, and 
that we would all admit that the program as outlined has far outstripped the personnel 
to carry out this program. Therefore, it seems to me that the next great need in the 
mental hygiene movement is the need for personnel to carry out the work already out- 
lined. 

I have never attended a conference in which the problems before it were so carefully 
diagnosed and in which the treatment was so wisely indicated as in the mental hygiene 
section of the National Conference of Social Work; and yet I have been brought face 
to face with the fact that we are entirely inadequately staffed for carrying out this pro- 
gram, much less to extend it as it necessarily should be within the next few years. When 
we realize that it takes approximately ten years from the high-school graduation to 
produce a psychiatrist, three years from the same period to produce the psychiatric 
nurse, and two years for the psychiatric social worker, we must realize that we can lose 
no time in going back to our communities and constituting ourselves a committee of one 
to see that we enlist some individual to at once train themselves for this most important 
part of the public health program. There is, and there should be, no short-cut at- 
tempted toward obtaining the trained worker for the various branches of this activity. 
We all of us know the dangers of the inadequately trained and inexperienced worker in 
our field, and we must never countenance a program which encourages inefficient work. 

One of the colleges of this country, situated in a very small college town, has 
through its trustees voted to establish a professorship of mental hygiene. What a 
wonderful solution for the community’s problem regarding mental hygiene! To be 
sure, no one has yet been found to take that position, but someone will be found before 
very long, eveu though that individual is lost to another community where he may be 
sadly needed. But when the department is in active operation, what a wonderiul 
center about which the whole community's problem can be organized! For the past 
two years Brown University has had an extension course in psychiatric social service 
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which was largely attended and productive of good results. What if the university on 
the hill were to establish a department of mental hygiene? What a rare opportunity 
to be given for developing the problem of Providence about this department of Brown 
University! Think of the high standard that would be established at the inception of 
the work, and realize how effectually our mental hygiene program might be rescued 
from political entanglements. We must see to it in this community, as I know each one 
of you wishes to do in your own community, that the mental hygiene movement as it is 
developed is developed on a truly constructive and honestly conceived plane, and that 
those watching over the destinies of the individuals in our community, both inside the 
institutions of the state and outside of them, shall be directed by individuals thoroughly 
trained, of broad vision, with a true concept of their duty toward humanity, and unem- 
barrassed by any political affiliations. 

I want to express my own appreciation of the great good work presented in this 
section of the Conference, and to say that although far too few of our community leaders 
have attended these meetings much good is sure to result from the seeds that you have 
sown, and Providence owes you a very great debt of gratitude for the presence of such 
an earnest body of workers, for the words of wisdom that have been pronounced in this 
old church, and for the outline of a mental hygiene program which is safe, sane, and an 
imperative need—a program for which I think that we are all very much indebted to 
the wise leadership of your chairman, Mr. Hastings. 


THE COMMUNITY’S PART IN THE CARE OF DEFECTIVES 


Charles S. Little, M.D., Superintendent, Letchworth 
Village, Thiells, New York 


It seems to me that the community’s interest in the mental defectives is so inter- 
woven with the institution interest that the two problems should be spoken of together. 
But before touching on the community’s part in the care of the mental defectives, let 
us very briefly bring ourselves up to date by reviewing what has been the attitude in 
regard to this problem in the past. Without going into ancient history or alluding to 
the works of Etard and Seguin in France, I propose to cover only what has been done 
in this country. 

The first teacher of the feebleminded in this country of whom we have any record 
was Dr. Howe, of Massachusetts, and this work was carried on in connection with the 
Massachusetts School for the Blind, starting in about 1848. It was his hope and the 
hope of many others who followed him that by special training the feebleminded could 
be cured and returned to society as useful members. Although he and others of his 
contemporaries were encouraged by the improvement manifested, still the cases were 
not cured. From our latter-day knowledge of mental defect, I suspect that they were 
working with a much lower grade than many who come under our observation’ today. 
From that little special class of Dr. Howe’s in connection with the Massachusetts 
School for the Blind, institutions for the feebleminded were started in Massachusetts, 
then in New York, and so on state by state until now nearly forty states have institu- 
tions for this group, and some have several, New York having four. But more impor- 
tant than the development of the institution for the feebleminded has been the growth 
of the special or ungraded class, which is intended to supply the defective living at 
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home, the kind of education that will be most profitable to it. Starting in a very sma)! 
way and against great opposition, it has developed to the point where some states have 
compulsory laws compelling the formation of these classes. The state provides, {ree 
of expense, for the education of the normal child. The community should see to j; 
that it provides education suited to its abnormal children. To accomplish this needs 
the earnest co-operation of every intelligent citizen and especially of the teachers, the 
women’s clubs, the medical societies, the clergy, and the lawyers. It is a problem per. 
fectly capable of solution if attacked with intelligence and common sense. Seventy-five 
years ago the theory prevailed that the feebleminded could be cured with the proper 
methods of training, but not being able to accomplish this result the pendulum swung 
the other way until there came a period when it was looked upon as a hopeless proposi- 
tion and more than that, when the feebleminded were all considered as potential 
criminals, and the only solution was thought to be to confine all of them in institutions 
during their active lives. Later, with more careful pyschiatric and psychological 
studies made by such bodies as the National Committee for the Mental Hygiene in 
their surveys and especially with the studies made in the army tests during the world- 
war, it dawned upon us that feeblemindedness was much more common than we had 
ever supposed. It also dawned upon us as a result of a report made by Dr. Walter E. 
Fernald, superintendent of the Massachusetts School for Feebleminded and because o/ 
the studies made of a group of school children who had left the ungraded classes of 
New York City, made by Miss Farrell, principal of this group, that the feebleminded 
were not all potential criminals and that a great many of them were self-supporting, 
self-respecting citizens. With the more complete examinations of school children, 
inmates of reformatories, jails, and prisons, we have come to recognize two distinct 
types of mental defectives among the higher grade, namely, the good feebleminded and 
the bad feebleminded. The first is a simple, likeable, honest, reasonably truthful, fairly 
industrious group, and the second, an incorrigible, lying, thieving, non-industrial group 
to whom no appeal can be made and who respond to nothing but main force. 

Having this knowledge of the differences in type, we have seen it necessary to 
return to the earlier ideal as to proper method of training the good feebleminded. We 
have also learned that many of the bad feebleminded should have permanent custodial 
care in an institution constructed along reformatory and prison lines. 

Having briefly touched upon the history of mental defectives, let us now come to 
the subject of the paper, “The Community’s Part in the Care of Defectives.” First 
of all, we should have a permanent and continuing census of the feebleminded. This 
census can be best obtained by school clinics so organized that every suspected case of 
mental defect could be examined and referred to the special class for training or to the 
public institution depending on the character of the case and the home conditions of 
the parents. The only exception to this program would occur in partially settled 
rural districts, where it would be impractical to establish a special class for two or three 
children. These children from the rural districts would necessarily have to go to the 
state institution or go practically without special training. The only cases that should 
ever be sent to a state institution are those who are so antisocial that they cannot remain 
safely in a community and those whose home conditions are such that the public must 
care for them. Every other case of mental defect should go to the ungraded class or 
to the county or city institutions. To me it seems the height of absurdity to clog our 
state institutions with that group of non-hereditary, idiotic cases. If they cannot be 
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taken care of at home they should be placed in the city or county institution where 
they may be easily visited by their friends and relatives. 

Someone is sure to raise the question that our city and county institutions are not 
equipped to care for this helpless class and that these institutions are only intended to 
care for the worthy poor. The answer is that the community should demand that their 
local institution be equipped with a separate department to care for these helpless cases. 
It often appears to us who are running state institutions that the only interest of the 
social worker is to make as big a record as she can in her district by placing as many 
cases as possible in the state institution. Consequently, she goes over her ground with 
a finetooth rake and gets into her hopper the helpless idiot who should be taken care of 
at home or in an institution near home, the simple, backward child who should go to 
the special class, the slightly subnormal child whose mildly antisocial tendencies make 
him or her not up to her standard of propriety. The community should know what a 
mental defective 1s. They should know that it is not even in the higher grades all, by 
any means, of a hereditary nature. They should know that a certain percentage of the 
rough work of the world is done by mental defectives. 

In order that the community may have some conception of what an institution 
should be, I propose to give a brief description of one. First of all, it should be a home, 
then a school, then a laboratory. No building, in which fifty to one hundred children 
sleep, can be an ideal home but with attractive buildings, provided with pictures, a 
graphophone, a piano, books and playthings, sofas, and easy chairs, it can be made 
homelike. The group of buildings should be such that there is ample playground 
directly in front of each cottage. Baseball, croquet, swimming, and picnics help to 
add to the home ideal. The institution should be a real democracy where there are no 
social distinctions between the superintendent, the teacher, the matron, the attendant, 
the cook or the laundry woman. Every part of the institution should be looked upon 
as a school, and the training given by the farm-hand, the woman in the kitchen, and 
laundry is fully as important as that given by the doctor or teacher. 

The institution should also be a school where none but the best teachers are 
employed, where children receive grade work according to their mental age, where all 
receive handwork, gymnastic work, and instruction in mass singing, the object of school 
being along very practical lines and more important than anything that is accomplished 
is the atmosphere that radiates out from this school center in to the dark spots of the 
institution. I look upon the special class with highly specialized teachers as the 
greatest contribution that has been made so far to the solution of this problem. If, 
to this accomplishment, could be added a parole system so that every boy or girl could 
be provided with an occupation either at home or abroad after leaving school, the whole 
question would be well in hand and we should only have to provide institutions for a 
special group. 

The institution should be a laboratory with a psychiatrist, psychologist, and a 
social worker at the head of this department, with the medical staff, teachers, and 
matrons as co-workers. 

Without such studies as outlined, it is all guess work as to what the training should 
be while here. It is all guess work as to when a child should go out on parole or whether 
he should remain in an institution during his active life. Then there are many prob- 
lems connected with mental defect such as the child’s behavior, its glandular system, 
or whether it is in the hereditary or non-hereditary group, that need to be studied before 
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we can advance much in our knowledge of what to do with those in the community, 
The question of parole is one that the community must take an active interest in before 
we are going to get very far. We believe that a considerable percentage of mental 
defect of the moron group, who have had from two to ten years of school training and 
who are not markedly antisocial and who have not personal traits that make it impos. 
sible to get on, on the outside, should be paroled. But to be successful, the community 
must do its part. These cases should go into homes where people understand they are 
dealing with children of weak minds and childish characteristics but with adult bodies. 
They need to be guarded from those who take advantage of their weakness. 

With the community realizing that they are children with grown up bodies, and 
properly protecting them, there is no reason why the well-trained feebleminded should 
not be an asset to a community rather than a burden. For the past few years, we have 
heard a great deal about colonies as a proper place for mental defectives and as a result 
a great deal of loose talk and hazy ideas has arisen. A great many people have the 
idea that all that was necessary to solve this problem was to buy some cheap land 
back in the woods, erect cheap buildings on it and send the mental defectives there 
directly from their homes and let them lead the simple, happy life, clearing the land 
and raising crops. Itis all wrong. Colonies are only suitable for those who have been 
trained in the special class or at the state institution. The moron boy from the great 
cities does not take kindly to the simple life in the country and the manual labor. The 
idiotic boy needs the care of an infirmary. Consequently, the only boy who is suited 
to the colony life is the good-natured, quiet imbecile, who has had previous training. 

At the present time, experiments are being made to establish colonies for girls, in 
the center of towns, where they either go out by the day to work in families or in fac- 
tories. I, personally, am opposed to this form of a colony for girls for two reasons. 
First, in these days when there is a great shortage of labor for domestic purposes, it is 
possible to parole every girl, who has been well-trained, to a good home, where the gir! 
is one of the family and has her own individuality. So it is not necessary to put her 
into a colony in order to keep her out of an institution. The second, and the more 
important reason, is that I believe we are practically exploiting the feebleminded gir! 
when we do this, instead of guarding her and protecting her as we should. 

In closing I cannot do better than to quote from one of the numerous papers of 
Dr. Walter E. Fernald. 


There is no panacea for feeblemindedness. There will always be mentally defective persons in the 
population of every state and country. All of our experience in dealing with the feebleminded indicates 
that if we are adequately to manage the individual defective, we must recognize his condition while he is a 
child, protect him from evil influences, train and educate him according to his capacity, make him indus- 
trially efficient, teach him to acquire correct habits of living, and, when he has reached adult life, continue 
to give him the friendly help and guidance he needs. These advantages should be accessible to every 
feebleminded person in the state. Most important of all, so far as possible, the hereditary class of defec- 
tives must not be allowed to perpetuate their decadent stock. The program for meeting the needs of these 
highly varied and. heterogeneous groups must be as flexible and complex as the problem itself. It will be 
modified and developed as our knowledge and experience increase. 
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EXISTING SOCIAL FORCES OF A COMMUNITY 
Wm. Hammond Parker, General Secretary, National Conference of Social Work, Cincinnati 


One of the significant phenomena which are manifesting themselves at the present 
time is the increasing tendency upon the part of men and women who are thinking in 
terms of community resources to include in such resources certain things which we used 
to list as intangibles and which were relegated, in any scale of comparative evaluations, 
to a very minor and subsidiary position. 

This tendency has manifested itself coincidently with a corresponding change in 
the emphasis placed upon non-material things in evaluating economic resources. In 
the field of productive activity this increasing apperception of the value of intangibles 
has come normally as a resultant of a growing consciousness of the fact that intangibles 
are exceedingly prone to transmute themselves into tangibles; that the essence of com- 
modity-value lies always in the service rendered by the commodity to the consumer; 
that service plays a tremendously important part in both the fabrication and market- 
ing of any commodity; and that it therefore must of necessity be listed as a primary 
resource. 

The next step in our thinking was toward an analysis of this intangible which pos- 
sesses within itself such strange powers of transmutation. We began this analysis by 
subjecting the idea of service to a more analytical scrutiny than we had ever before 
bestowed upon it. We asked upon what it was founded and the answer revealed the 
fact that it was based upon character, personality, and intelligence and at once we 
awakened to a new conception of the value of human, as contrasted to material, 
resources. 

Another discovery which we made was that these hitherto undervalued resources 
were partially organized in certain forms of human association which were directing 
their co-ordinated forces toward the accomplishment of selected ends which were of 
greater or less social value. This discovery opened our eyes to the existence of a serious 
omission upon our part—we had failed to exercise the directive influence which we might 
have brought to bear upon these organized forces so that the community might reap 
the greatest social values from their socially purposive activities. Our knowledge of 
this omission was both a necessary prerequisite to its correction and an incentive toward 
intelligent action in this direction. 

An enumeration of the existing organized social forces of a community reveals the 
fact that there are a few outstanding ones in practically every American community 
which has cast aside its swaddling clothes and graduated into the class, the members 
of which proudly refer to themselves as municipalities. This list includes chambers of 
commerce, miscellaneous civic organizations, public agencies, and religious groups. 

In order to prevent the possibility of even a suggestion of any invidious distinctions 
as regards comparative values we will list these forces, for the purpose of our considera- 
tion, in alphabetical sequence. 
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1. Chambers of commerce-—Chambers of commerce until comparatively recent 
times were almost exclusively dedicated to economic and business purposes. True. 
there were intermittent occasions, supposititiously semi-recreative in character, upon 
which they gave themselves over to a sedate and ponderous revelry which attempted in 
vain to combine business and pleasure. At these pseudo-social gatherings of the 
economically elect there was usually a guest of honor, notable for girth and avoirdy- 
poidal content, and whose function it was to impressively present business banalities in 
an inspiredly uninteresting manner or to enunciate a platform of platitudinous plank: 
dealing with the necessity of community co-operation. At the conclusion of these 
ceremonies, almost obsequial in character, the collective audience of the best business 
minds heaved a communal and choral sigh suggestive of mental repletion and felt a 
loosening of the evanescent bonds of a common interest in a community subject which 
the speaker had inexpertly tried to forge. I speak not without knowledge of these 
sacred and somber festal gatherings, and feelingly withal, for I have repeatedly acted 
as the chief verbal anaesthetist and have at other happier times sat in the seat of the 
scornful and defied the general somnolence. 

In my more recent perigrinations I have perceived a dawning adumbration of an 
imminent change and in many chambers dedicated to the gods of trade there has been 
the auspicious beginning of a newer day. Chambers of commerce are now functioning 
in a manner unprecedented among their lineal progenitors. The vivifying realization of 
a possibly wider field of both interest and usefulness has injected a new spirit into many 
an ancient commercial valley of dry bones and there are premonitory rattlings presag- 
ing divers resurrections and rearticulations. The modern chamber of commerce num- 
bers in its membership the progressively minded business men of its community and 
one notable direction their progression has taken has been toward a wider and more 
intelligent interest in social as well as economic conditions in their cities. 

Such a change was inevitable with the incoming of the younger men into chambers 
of commerce. These men have been attracted by a new type of leadership in business 
organizations. This leadership has recognized that a part of the social salvation of 
their city depends upon the organized business forces of the community, and that fre- 
quently the real salvation of the business man himself and of our present industrial 
organization rests largely upon intelligently directed efforts toward the establishment 
and maintenance of humanly acceptable rather than merely humanly endurable social 
and economic relationships. 

As a result of this we are finding chambers of commerce establishing departments 
dealing with social services of various kinds; securing the services of socially minded 
and in some cases even socially trained men to head these departments; stimulating 
the interest of their members in social necessities and focusing their attention upon 
social needs; organizing attempts to meet community demands for social readjust- 
ments sometimes necessarily dependent upon the prior correction of economic inequities 
and maladjustments; educating their members to a feeling of social obligation and 
directing their activities into channels where they may be at least inferentially helpful; 
initiating movements for the correlation of existing efforts toward social betterment; 
encouraging co-operation and discouraging competition save as it be centered on the 
communally helpful effort toward more efficient and economic service; adopting plans 
and approving methods which have demonstrated their fitness by standing the test o! 
experience and the stress of circumstance. 
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These are in many cases not merely tendencies but actual accomplishments and 

each achievement along this line has resulted in a better functioning of the existing 

social forces of the community as embodied in organized and co-operating business. 

No one who is interested in human betterment dare make the mistake either of 
underestimating the potential social value of these forces thus organized or of failing 
to utilize them whenever such utilization may be at all possible. 

Of course there are unavoidable elements of crudity in some of these attempts; 
there are evidences of haste and indications of a willingness to rush in where angels fear 
to tread; there are signs indicative of a lack of grasp of the magnitude, seriousness, 
and importance of social efforts; there are hints of developments along untried lines 
which really lead to unpredictable results; there are suggestions of a dawning self-satis- 
faction but illy supported by actual accomplishment but beyond and above all these 
there are promises of progress and actualities of achievement which are distinctively 
and unmistakably encouraging to an understanding observer of the signs of the times 
in the field of social work. 

If social work is to be carried on in the future in a way which will enable us intelli- 
gently and efficiently to meet the changing social needs of an evolving civilization, it 
will require the utilization of every resource and the direction of every force to a prede- 
termined end. It will involve a wise selection of means and will necessitate a larger 
financial support from those in every community who are able to give, but before we 
can logically expect to receive extensive additional monetary gifts there must be a 
tremendous stimulation of interest in social work. It is a fact of human experience 
that there are two ways of arousing interest in social needs and their satisfaction. One 
way is to arouse the emotions of those who are able to give and in response to such an 
emotional stimulation there will be an awakening of interest, but an interest founded 
upon emotion is essentially evanescent and has a tendency to evaporate unless new 
emotional stimuli are constantly applied in larger numbers and increasing intensity. 
This is an impossibility because of the inexorable working of an old and proved psycho- 
logic law, viz., that repeated stimuli tend rapidly to lose their effect upon the one to 
whom they are applied. Even were it possible to maintain a high level of emotionalism 
it would be an unsatisfactory way of doing things. 

By far the better way is to recognize the value of an emotional stimulus while at 
the same time admitting its limitations. Knowledge is not only a more enduring but a 
far more satisfactory basis upon which to buiid up a permanent support for social work. 
An interest founded upon knowledge of a great need and vitalized by a conviction that 
this need can be met by wisely planned and intelligently executed action possesses 
elements of endurance which are absent from an interest which is merely the resultant 
of an emotional experience. I am not minimizing the value of emotion as an incentive 
to action; I am simply trying to recognize its limitations. 

The average business man of limited social experience needs to be progressively 
educated in his social obligations. It is an illumining and hopeful experience to watch 
his reactions to such an educational experiment. The chamber of commerce offers to 
the social worker who possesses vision a forum for the expression of his convictions and 
an audience eager to learn and able to respond in terms of both money and service. It 
is a vast and almost untapped reservoir of potential social utilities which can and must 
be wisely directed toward the accomplishment of permanently useful social ends if, 
in any large measure or in any enduring way, these ends are to be attained. 
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2. Civic organizations—There are large numbers of other civic organizations mor: 
or less analagous in character and similar in purpose to those generically listed ,; 
chambers of commerce. The genesis and efflorescence of such organizations has been 
almost a contemporary phenomenon of modern municipal life. 

Their constituent elements are in the main the same as those composing chamber: 
of commerce. Their membership, however, differs in this respect: it is restricted to 
those who have some specific educational, cultural, civic, or social interest in addition 
to their economic or business ones. 

A community of interest affords the incentive for such associations and they in 
turn offer to it a means for expression. Each of them, despite the specific purpose for 
which they are organized, can be regarded as a social resource and should be utilized 
as a social force. A mere enumeration of such organizations would be valueless and a 
discussion of their potential social utility is unnecessary because it would involve merely 
a repetition of what has been said concerning chambers of commerce. They have 
much the same actual social content and practically identical potentialities for socia| 
usefulness. They contain a promise of usefulness, afford an opportunity for directed 
effort, and constitute a practically unutilized social force. It is a sad commentary 
upon both the discernment and intelligence of supposititiously far-sighted leaders in 
the field of social endeavor that they have apparently failed either to perceive or make 
use of social forces lying so close at hand. An awakened apperception of available 
social utilities would constitute a valuable adjunct to the mental equipment of man) 
social workers. 

3. Public agencies.—There has of necessity always been a duality of social forces 
at work in any community. There are two distinct classes of human association which 
we find everywhere existing: first, society organized into a state and functioning within 
rather narrowly delimited areas whose metes and bounds are definitively prescribed in 
law and statute; second, society organized into a multiplicity of smaller voluntary 
associations whose reason for existence and excuse for perpetuity lies in the fact that 
the delimited area in which the state functions in certain human relationships is not 
co-extensive with human association and consequently there exists outside of this area 
dedicated to state activities another area in which private initiative has found both the 
opportunity and the necessity for privately directed activity. 

It is a mistake, however, to conceive of these two areas as being wholly separated 
from each other by impassable boundaries. The truth is that human needs are no re- 
specters of artificial boundaries of any kind; that they transcend all barriers of race, 
creed, color, and nationality; and that they overleap all distinctions of any and every 
kind. 

The area in which public agencies have both historically and contemporarily found 
the chief field for their functioning is not surrounded by barriers impervious to the 
penetration of private initiative and inclosing a space exclusively dedicated as a field 
devoted to themselves alone. Neither public agencies nor private agencies nor both 
together have ever found themselves able to cover with even approximate completeness 
the area of human association in which the satisfaction of human needs has been pri- 
marily relegated to public agencies. There have always been interstitial spaces in this 
area into which, acting on the natural principle that nature abhors a vacuum, there has 
been an interpenetration of private agencies. 
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The same thing has been true as regards the area supposititiously sacrosanct to pri- 
vate initiative. Here, too, there has been a failure in extensiog and this failure has 
offered opportunity for interpenetration by public agencies. 

Zealous guardians of these respective fields have commissioned themselves as Lords 
of the Marches and have devoted much time to patroling their boundaries and manning 
their walls against encroachments and forays from the other side. These self-appointed 
preservers of areal integrity have delighted in the mutual exchange of acrimonities and 
have viewed one another with jaundiced eye. Once in a while some champion has 
armed himself cap-a-pie and bearing the approved accoutrements for internecine strife 
has sallied forth into the other camp intent upon giving battle to either wind-mills or 
men. These sporadic personal conflicts have tended to accentuate the basic mis- 
conception upon which has been founded much of both organized and guerilla conflict. 

We human beings devoted either by volition or circumstance to a nominally cease- 
less and quarterless conflict with the forces which tend to disintegrate society have but 
too frequently misconceived our real enemy. We have been inspiredly persistent in 
our insistence upon regarding public agencies and private agencies as being separated 
by some great natural chasm into two opposing camps. We have regarded each other 
as enemies rather than as allies and to many to whom has come some dim adumbration 
of the falsity of such a position the idea yet persists that, even though the two groups 
may be allies, their loyalty to a common ideal and their devotion to a common duty 
may easily be made subservient to a common suspicion of the integrity of purpose and 
fitness to function of both wings of the tenuously allied forces. 

Fortunately we are living in the dawning of a new day and we are beginning to 
apperceive the falsity of many of our prior conclusions. We retain our recognition of a 
defensible duality of field and function but we are re-examining and redefining our con- 
ception of both field and function and we are making some deferred discoveries whose 
content is more or less startling and whose portent is wholly cheering. 

One of the ideas which has penetrated our cranial] density is that a proper appercep- 
tion of field and a proper allocation of function would afford ample opportunity to both 
classes of workers to make a real and co-operative contribution to human welfare. 

The field for public agencies lies primarily in the administration of tried and tested 
methods of relief, prevention and cure. The field for private agencies lies primarily in 
those parts of the general field either uncovered or not adequately covered by public 
agencies; and more particularly they have opened before them and placed upon them 
both the opportunity for and the impellment to discovery, experimentation, and the 
testing out of new and hitherto untried means and methods. Private agencies have 
lying before them a limitless field for pioneer penetration and for an exploration which 
may be rich in resultant discoveries. 

There are no necessary nor inherent causes for conflict and there is every incentive 
to a combination of forces, a correlation of activities and a co-operation in endeavor. 
This process of combination, correlation, and co-operation is being worked out in many 
places and wherever an honest and intelligent attempt is being made in this direction it 
is proving productive of profoundly gratifying results. Our social resources are both 
public and private and our social forces also fall under the same two great categories. 
Each force functioning in its own field is productive of results and predictive of the 
imminent advent of an era of efficient and effective co-operative service for human help- 
fulness. 
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Any community which neglects a proper co-ordination of these two forces thereby 
restricts its social achievements; nullifies many of its attempts at prevention, ameliora. 
tion, and cure; misdirects its energies; is reactionary in thought; inefficient in action 
and inexcusable in its neglect of the fundamental principles governing effective 
effort. 

4. Religious groups.—All religious denominations, regardless of the specific content 
of their theological beliefs, have consistently held to certain very clearly defined con- 
victions concerning their social obligations. They have felt themselves to be respon- 
sible for ameliorating the results of social and economic inequities. 

There has been a basic belief held by all that any possible change for the better in 
social relationship must be postulated upon a prior change in the individual, for the 
individual has been conceived of as the basic unit of society and aggregate social rela- 
tionships are simply the sum of relations established between individuals or between 
groups of individuals associated for some more or less specific purpose. 

This belief has necessitated, upon the part of the churches, a direct appeal to the 
individual to recognize certain social obligations and responsibilities. He has been 
urged to govern his actions in consonance with his beliefs and the incentive usually 
advanced to induce such action has been the hope or promise that as a resultant thereof 
the individual would establish such terrestrial relationship as would subsequently 
eventuate into personally pleasing celestial ones. 

The emphasis has been more or less placed upon melioration of the results of social 
maladjustments rather than upon prevention of such maladjustments. One of the 
hopeful signs of today is an apparent increasing realization upon the part of the churches 
that, despite the unquestioned value of melioration, a change of emphasis to the side 
of prevention would be of increasing social value. This growing realization is resulting 
in a modification of some of the teachings of the church or rather, in a reallocation of 
emphasis which is manifesting itself in social readjustments and realignments. 

The opportunity has been offered to the church to take an advanced stand on the 
whole question of social service and everywhere there are encouraging signs that the 
church is awakening to a realization of the value of such service to itself, its individual 
members, and the community of which it forms so important a part. 

There was a dawning fear that social service was on the eve of being divorced from 
religion; that they were not mutually sympathetic; that there was an unbridgeable 
gulf separating their ideals; that the otherworldliness of the church was blinding it to 
the human needs of the-here and now; that in some indefinable way the church had 
missed an opportunity to inspire the common life of the people; and that it was failing 
to apperceive the seriousness of the loss involved in such a failure. Prophets of ill pre- 
dicted all manner of calamitous results both to church and society. Portents of evil 
were perceived by argus-eyed observers and the whole atmosphere was tinged with a 
cerulean hue so deep that men saw each other but darkly through it. We were travel- 
ing through a valley of shadows and consequently failed to realize that others were 
moving in the same direction. The mists are now lifting and we are seeing each other 
more clearly and behold! we are all traveling in the same direction. 

It is a mistake to believe that the church is insensible to its social obligations and 
it is nothing less than a calamity to overlook the potencies for progressive social service 
inherent in an aroused and awakened social conscience and social consciousness in the 
oldest and most influential of human associations. 
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In every community the church either can or should throw the whole weight of its 
organized influence back of every intelligent attempt to solve the social problems of 
thatcommunity. It is not the function of outsiders to step in and attempt to stimulate 
the church to do what they conceive to be its duty but it is the privilege of those within 
to catch somewhat of the inspiration of the world’s greatest exemplar of social service 
and to transmute that inspiration into action. Both example and inspiration are there 
in perfected form but somehow or in some way liaison has apparently been partially lost. 
The re-establishment of vital relationship between the source of power in the church 
and the membership of the church will coincide with a renewed dedication of individuals 
to social usefulness. 

The great need today is for a correlation of our social resources and their concentra- 
tion under intelligent direction toward a definite end of unquestioned social value. The 
forces are existent in every city but in far too many places they are being neither recog- 
nized nor utilized. The first requisite is to recognize their existence, then follow 
recognition by utilization. 

A community may be rich in latent or potential social forces but so long as these 
forces remain latent and potential the community is suffering a daily loss. The dis- 
couraging fact about such a loss is that it is so wholly unnecessary and discouragement 
may well give place to dismay in cases where there is a persistent refusal to organize 
available social forces. 

If there be such a thing as leadership among those now engaged in social work there 
is a world of opportunity for its manifestation. The field is wide open and there are, 
unfortunately it sometimes seems, no restrictions on entrants. But the man who can 
combine a recognition of social need with a real knowledge, founded on experience, of 
the best means of meeting the need and who in addition to such remarkable prescience 
possesses a modicum of leadership is a noteworthy individual in any community. 

The three requisites for utilization of existing social forces are leadership, leader- 
ship, and then some more leadership. 


SOCIAL FORCES IN A COMMUNITY: PUBLIC AGENCIES 
Lucius A. Whipple, Superintendent, State Home and School, Providence 


Because of somewhat limited personal experience in other states, but more or less 
familiarity with conditions in Rhode Island, I trust that you will pardon me if, in this 
discussion, I at times refer to the development of policies of administration in this state. 
In discussing public agencies, one’s first thought is the association or comparison with 
private agencies. The theory is quite generally accepted that the function of the public 
agency is simply to carry on those plans and activities which have been pioneer work of 
the private agency and in which the methods and results have been found to be desir- 
able. It would seem, however, in the working out of this theory that there is some 
opportunity for question and criticism. 

In the first place, should all the pioneer work be done by the private agency, or is 
it possible? Certain types of public agencies perform work which it is not possible 
for the private agency to do. Certainly public health and education are primarily 
public tasks, as are probation, the maintenance of prisons and correctional institutions 
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and the administration of parole. In correctional institutions this is seen in the oppor. 
tunity given for vocational training, for the development of manhood and womanhood 
through improved living conditions, in the changed ideas of discipline and general wel. 
fare work, and in that most important problem o1 parole when it is felt that the prisoner 
has reached a point where he may be safely released in the community under superyi- 
sion without becoming a menace to society. It is worthy of note that the Penal and 
Charitable Commission of Rhode Island has been developing standards in its correc. 
tional institutions, as is instanced by the radical changes which have been made in the 
past five years for the comfort and health of the prisoners through improved sanitary 
conditions, better recreational facilities, greater vocational opportunities and increased 
parole work. A change in atmosphere is apparent. Further evidence is seen in the 
form of the proposed women’s reformatory with a woman superintendent, and in the 
men’s reformatory now in process of construction. Work such as this is not possible 
for the private agency. It may not be pioneer work when certain other states are con- 
sidered, but it surely is in Rhode Island. Certain types of investigation can be carried 
on much more efficiently by the public agency because it has the power to compel the 
giving of facts which may be of particular value in the making of surveys, in the study 
of industrial conditions and other research work, whereas the private agency can gather 
practically nothing but information given voluntarily and in many instances this infor- 
mation may be decidedly unreliable. 

In the second place, while it may eventually be made, the transfer of established 
work from the private to the public agency is sometimes delayed because the private 
agency, either because of lack of confidence in the standards and ideals of the public 
agency or because of lack of initiative in entering new fields, is disinclined to turn over 
its work to the public agency and consequently continues in a manner which would 
seem to be marking time. Then, too, there sometimes arises that unfortunate situation 
when the public and private agencies appear to be working at odds. It takes a strong 
organization to transfer a flourishing project to another organization, in order to take 
up a new project which may or may not turn out successfully and upon the success o/ 
which the reputation of the agency depends. It is unfortunate that it is sometimes 
felt that the standards of the public agency must necessarily be lower than those of 
the private agency. It is entirely possible for the public agency to have decidedly high 
ideals and standards. I feel that it may safely be said that the personnel of the man) 
public agencies is on a par with the best standards set for the private agencies and that 
the same may be said of their standards of administration and also of their equipment. 
In Rhode Island tenure of office is practically as secure as in private agencies and posi- 
tions do not change with variations of political winds. In the appointment of superin- 
tendents and assistants the question of political inclination is not asked, nor does the 
idea of favoring the native son prevail. 

The standards of business administration of the public agnecy should not be over- 
looked. In this state purchasing done by a central office insures first-class supplies at 
a minimum cost and public funds are thus expended in a manner second not even to 
large commercial enterprises. Consequently the institution inmates receive the best 
possible care for the money expended. 

It is somewhat difficult to compare standards of public and private agencies because 
in many instances, while they may be caring for persons with similar needs, conditions 
under which they are working may be radically different. For instance, some public 
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institutions for the care of the mentally diseased have such large populations that their 
work is not comparable with the small private institution of the same nature. Taken 
as a whole, the problem of the public agency is the more difficult. It is generally the 
place of last resort, whereas those somewhat able to help themselves are assisted by 
the private agency. In the case of the charitable institution for children, those with 
more desirable characteristics and those of superior heritage are frequently retained for 
supervision by the private agency. This is also true of those requiring only temporary 
care and of the more hopeful cases. 

In the third place, the theory assumes definite boundaries for the work of the public 
agency and for the private agency. This is almost impossible, for in any community 
will be found both types of agency doing similar work. In some states the work of the 
private agency is the work being done by the public agency in other states and vice 
versa. Most persons in need of assistance recognize no lines of differentiation, but 
appeal to that organization which seems to them to be best able to solve their problems 
or which seems to offer the easiest approach. 

In the fourth place, if it be true that it is the function of the public agency to do 
only that work which has been definitely established by the private agency, it would 
appear to take away from the public agency that ambition and initiative necessary for 
proper growth and efficiency. It assumes a cut and dried performance on the part of 
the public agency detrimental both to the personnel of its administration and to those 
unfortunates in its care. The field of legitimate experimentation and exploration 
should be open to the public as well as the private agency. When the state is the 
only party which has legal power to determine a course of action or when the particular 
problem is not being solved by a private agency, the public agency is entirely within 
its rights in endeavoring to reach a satisfactory solution. It is often said that the lack 
of funds is the reason for failure of public agencies to function in this direction. Legis- 
latures are often criticized for their penurious attitude toward the public agency. Is it 
not true that some of this criticism should fall upon the shoulders of the institution 
administration rather than upon the legislators? Is it not true that in many instances 
legislators are kept in ignorance of the real needs of the institutions by superintendents, 
and that an attitude is taken by them approaching antagonism whereby the impression 
is created that the superintendent feels the legislator a necessary evil and that he has 
no interest in the institution oritsinmates? Isit not true that the business administra- 
tion of some institutions is inefficient and that one of the reasons why the legislature 
hesitates to appropriate additional sums is because of lack of confidence that they will 
be efficiently spent ? 

I believe the following facts to be true: that there is no reason why the standards 
of public agencies should not be the equal of the best private agencies; that the public 
agency can go far if it is accurate in its budget and sees its particular interest in terms 
of others; that new projects may be successfully carried out without greatly increased 
cost, in fact it is possible to economize in this way; that pioneer work is not limited to 
the private agency but should appeal to the public agency as well; that the public 
agency will not meet opposition if it is filling a public need, if it is proving its efficiency, 
if it is showing results, if the administration is removing defects for which possibly it is 
not responsible, if it is building up a feeling of confidence on the part of the legislature 
by indicating its confidence in the legislature and by presenting its needs and policies 
frankly, and if it is providing the proper publicity. 
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In this discussion an attempt has been made to show that the public agency should 
be and in many instances is, capable of carrying on the work usually considered to 
belong only in the field of the private agency. There is plenty of work and more for 
both types whether it be the pioneer work usually associated with the private agency 
or the steady grind conceded to the public agency. Complete understanding of the 
work being done, and of methods employed and of plans contemplated is necessary for 
the satisfactory solution of the common problem, and to avoid duplication of effort. 
If each type will bend every effort to increase the efficiency of its organization, not 
only in the direct service to those who come in need of assistance but in the intelligent 
expenditure either of public funds or funds contributed to private organizations by 
those who readily recognize real business efficiency, the organization will attain new 
heights in the esteem and confidence of its supporters which cannot fail to increase its 
usefulness and broaden its field of activity. 


THE FEDERATION—FINANCIAL PROGRAM 
BUDGET MAKING IN A FEDERATION 
Raymond Clapp, Associate Director, Welfare Federation, Cleveland 


What is a budget ?—According to a club member of the Cleveland Public Library, 
“*A budget is a method of worrying before you spend instead of afterward.” To put 
it into technical language, it is a financial program relating to a future fiscal period, 
and this financial program must be based upon the actual experience of the next preced- 
ing fiscal periods. 

To borrow a definition from Fitzpatrick, the budget of a social agency is merely 
the administrative experience of the past and current fiscal periods systematized and 
organized for presentation to the appropriating body together with recommendations 
as to expenditures and revenues for the forthcoming fiscal period. 

A community fund budget will be a summary of the budgets of the component 
agencies as reviewed, revised, and agreed upon, together with provision for contingency 
funds and such non-local purposes as may be included for presentation to the commu- 
nity as the basis of appeal for the funds necessary to support the social service program 
of which the budget is an estimate of cost. 

Why is a budget necessary?—1. A community fund budget is necessary in order 
to determine the financial goal of the campaign, as the size of that goal will have great 
bearing upon decisions as to the character and scope of the campaign and the setting 
of quotas for divisions, teams, and individuals. It is important that the budget be 
accurate and complete as far in advance of the campaign as practicable. The cam- 
paign committee should know the approximate amount of the budget at least six weeks 
in advance of the opening of the campaign and the detailed budget should be in print 
two weeks before the campaign for purposes of publicity and instruction of workers. 

2. The individual campaign worker should be intelligent not only as to the amount 
of money necessary to be raised but also as to the purposes for which the money is to 
be used; the amounts budgeted for the various fields of service such as health, child 
care, recreation, relief, etc., and the estimated needs of the individual agencies. The 
budget as placed in the hands of the solicitor should enable him to learn for each 
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agency its earnings from operation and endowment, as well as the amount budgeted 
for itfrom the fund, and particularly the amount and kinds of service rendered by the 
organization through community fund support. 

3. The budget, in detail, with accompanying statements of service rendered should 
be given wide publicity so that potential contributors and the general public may have 
ample opportunity to become familiar with the work they are asked to support and the 
proposed distribution of the funds. 

4. A budget agreed upon in advance of the campaign is necessary in order that 
each participating agency may clearly understand before the money is raised what is 
to be the basis for that agency’s participation in the fund. Nothing is more fruitful of 
dissatisfaction than raising funds first and then trying to divide them afterward. 

5. Even in cases where the community fund is unsuccessful in securing the amount 
necessary to meet the minimum budgets of the constituent agencies, a carefully studied 
and well-prepared budget completed in advance of the campaign is the best possible 
basis for revision downward of expense or for finding other sources of income to meet 
the situation. 

6. A budget prepared and approved in detail in advance of the year’s work gives 
the best possible assurance to the individual agency that it can safely go ahead, on the 
program outlined, to perform the service provided for in the budget. 

7. Such a budget forms an adequate basis for monthly check, both by the agency 
and the community fund, of actual experience so that deficits may be foreseen in time 
to be prevented. 

How to make a budget.—In order to get the kind of budget which will serve the fore- 
going purposes there are certain basic principles which must be observed. They might 
be summarized as follows: first, a budget can be no more nearly accurate than the 
records of experience upon which it is based; second, a budget increases in value in 
direct proportion to the detail with which it is prepared; third, the most important of 
all is the study of the needs of the organization and a wise development of program 
for the coming fiscal period, because in order to estimate the expense of the year’s 
work you must forecast, to the best of your ability, what the year’s work is going to be. 

To get down to details, the first thing necessary is to systematize and organize 
the experience of recent years; (a) as to the amount of service actually performed; 
(0) as to the cost of that service; (c) as to the amount by which the service performed 
has failed to meet the need; (d) the various sources of income. 

Then on the basis of past experience and future plans, take the items of income 
and expense one by one and estimate the figures for the balance of the current fiscal 
year (as the budget should be completed in advance of the beginning of the year) and 
then estimate the figures for the coming year. 

All figures should be carefully checked where possible with corroborative informa- 
tion such as statistics indicating the trend of the cost of living, employment conditions, 
etc. For instance, in estimating the cost of food the budget committee should know the 
total expense for food each year for a period of two or three years; the number of meals 
served and the cost per meal. They should estimate the number of meals to be served 
in the coming year, the trend of the price of food, whether or not donations of food are 
liable to be greater or less during the coming year, whether there are plans for a change 
of diet such as the substitution of milk for coffee, or butter for oleomargarine, whether 
provision of storage facilities would make it possible to purchase goods in quantity at 
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a saving in price. All such considerations enter into the preparation of a good budget. 
In this connection an article in the February, 1922, number of Better Times on “How 
to Make a Budget” is worth the study of any budget committee. 

The budget committee ——The budget committee should be carefully chosen. Be- 
cause it is an administrative body rather than a deliberative one my personal belief 
is that it should be appointive. Its recommendations may well be submitted to a 
deliberative body composed of delegates of the participating agencies, but I do not 
believe that such a delegate body should in itself be responsible for the detailed work 
of budget review. 

The task of budget review should not be made so burdensome upon the committee 
as to make impossible careful consideration of the merits of each individual budget. 
Where budgets of one hundred or more agencies come up for consideration it is obviously 
unlikely that any group of lay persons competent to undertake the responsibility of 
budget review can or will take the time necessary to understand the merits of that 
many budgets. The solution in this case is to divide the agencies into groups of prefer- 
ably a dozen or fifteen each and the budget committee into subcommittees of from five 
to ten persons each, having for instance a budget subcommittee on hospitals which 
will review the budgets of all the hospitals. This committee will spend three or four 
entire afternoons at its work. It will meet, we will say, at 1:30 on Tuesday afternoon 
to consider five different budgets. At 1:30 representatives of the A Hospital, including 
the paid executive, the president, and the treasurer, will meet with the committee by 
appointment. Copies of a statement comparing the proposed budget with the actual 
experience of the current and preceding fiscal year, and with the budget as approved 
the year before for the current year, are used as the basis of discussion. The work of 
the hospital is briefly sketched, changes of policy brought out, extensions or new pieces 
of work discussed, and estimates of income and expense reviewed item by item. 

Statements comparing the amount of service performed by the various hospitals 
per capita costs, use of Purchasing Bureau, amount of free service performed, percent- 
age of beds occupied, and similar points receive consideration. At the end of half to 
three-quarters of an hour the conference is closed and representatives of the B Hospital 
who have been scheduled at 2:00 or 2:15 appear and so on throughout the afternoon. 
At the close of the afternoon recommendations are made with reference to all the bud- 
gets considered during the day. Practically all of the changes recommended by the 
committee have been discussed and agreed upon during the conference with the indi- 
vidual agencies concerned. In some instances it will be necessary to have a second 
conference with representatives of an agency, but with competent and adequate secre- 
tarial service this will seldom be necessary. 

Much depends upon such secretarial service to make sure that figures presented 
to the committee as the basis for its deliberation are accurate and complete and bring 
out in a way that is fair to the agency those specific items which require or deserve 

Control of contribution funds gives the budget committee great power, so long as 
the actions of the committee merit the confidence of the contributing public. The 
very size of the big stick which it can wield makes it necessary for the committee to 
flourish that stick very seldom and makes it especially necessary for such a committee 
to recognize the fact that it is dealing’ with individual agencies whose independent 
authority and initiative must be conserved in the best interests not only of the 
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agencies themselves but also of the fund and of the service which both are organized 
to promote. 

Division of responsibility between the Federation with its budget committee and 
the individual agency has been subject to a great deal of discussion and consideration, 
but so far as the speaker knows little has been definitely crystallized into settled policy. 
Before closing I wish to describe an effort in the direction of the— 

Responsibility for determining salaries and wages.—Salaries and wages represent 
approximately half of the aggregate expense budgets of the agencies participating in 
the community fund. In practically every budget they are the largest single item 
which comes to the attention of the budget committee. How far has the budget com- 
mittee the right te go in determining salaries paid individual workers? What would 
there be left for the executive board of the individual agency to do if it had nothing to 
say about such important matters of internal administration as the amount of salary 
or wage to be paid its workers? How well could a federation function if it were loaded 
down with such problems of detailed administration as determining whether A should 
get a raise or be lost to another position? On the other hand has not the federation 
reason to be interested if one agency pays to workers in a given position a salary greatly 
out of proportion to that received by others of like training and ability in a similar posi- 
tion in another organization likewise supported through the fund? How can a fair 
and equitable salary standard be promoted under such limitations as available funds 
and public sentiment allow and at the same time definitely place upon individual govern- 
ing boards full responsibility for administration of their agencies ? 

It has been necessary for the Welfare Federation of Cleveland to attempt some 
solution for this problem and the following resolution has been approved by the Board 
of Trustees of the Federation after months of consideration, which included the sub- 
mission of a questionnaire to the boards of the individual agencies. This resolution 
will be adopted at the July meeting of the Governing Board of the Welfare Federation 
unless objections should be raised by the agencies to whom it has just been re-submitted 
in its present form. It is quoted here because it states our conceptions of certain 
fundamental principles and sets forth a procedure which recognizes those principles— 
a procedure which may, with certain modifications, be applied to other items in the 
budget aside from salaries and wages. We hope it may be of help to others facing 
similar problems. 

The resolution is as follows: because the present form of organization of the Wel- 
fare Federation is based upon an association of independent and autonomous agencies 
with ultimate authority resting within the governing boards of the respective agencies; 
because the Welfare Federation has a responsibility to the community fund and its 
contributors for assuring the most effective use possible of the available funds in the 
service of philanthropy; because the Welfare Federation has the right to determine 
the amount to be appropriated by the Federation for any given purpose; because the 
Welfare Federation has the right to interest itself in any policy or action of a constituent 
agency likely to affect relations with other federated agencies, such as the payment of 
salaries out of line with those generally paid for similar work; and because the Federa- 
tion is in position to secure and prepare information to serve as a guide to agencies and 
the Budget Committee in consideration of salaries. 

Therefore, it has been moved and seconded that the following policy with reference 
to method of determining salaries shall be adopted: 
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1. The Federation shall prepare and issue a classification and description of posi- 
tions with an accompanying schedule, indicating a recommended range of pay for each 
position below that of chief executive, to serve as a guide to the Budget Committee 
and the agencies in salary matters. 

2. Each agency shall include as usual in its annual budget a salary schedule show. 
ing the number of persons it proposes to employ for each position, with the salaries 
being paid and those proposed for the coming year. All salaries, including those of 
executives, shall be subject to scrutiny and revision by the Budget Committee, with 
the approval of the Board of Trustees of the Federation. 

3. Where the Board of Trustees of the Welfare Federation adopt any recommenda. 
tion of the Budget Committee reducing the salary proposed by the agency for any 
individual position the governing board of the agency shall have the right to over-rule 
this action of the Federation. The Board of Trustees hope that any agency contem- 
plating such action will feel the matter to be of sufficient importance to warrant con- 
sideration by every member of the governing board and the affirmative vote of at least 
two-thirds of such members. 

4. Such action shall not be considered as mandatory upon the Federation to 
provide the additional funds for such salary increases, but if the Federation on recom- 
mendation of the Budget Committee feels that it cannot add to the salary budget the 
amount of such increases it shall be necessary for the governing board of the agency to 
make such provision either by rearrangement of other items in the salary budget or by 
provision of funds from some source outside of the budgeted income. 

5. Salaries may be adjusted from time to time during the year by the governing 
board of the agency in accordance with the range of pay above referred to without 
reference to the Welfare Federation, provided the total amount to be spent for salaries 
by the agency is within the total amount of the salary budget, as approved by the Feder- 
ation. 

6. Increases in executive salaries not contemplated in the budget and made during 
the course of the year shall be subject to the scrutiny and recommendation of the 
Budget Committee under the same procedure as outlined above for budgeted increases. 

In conclusion let me emphasize the need for accurate figures, for several years if 
possible, as the basis for your budget; the need for a carefully considered program of 
the service to be performed during the period budgeted; the need for a personal con- 
ference between the budget committee and those representatives of each agency chiefly 
responsible for making and living within the budget; and most important of all the 
need for safeguarding the individuality of the member agency and at the same time 
fully recognizing the responsibility of the Budget Committee to the fund and its con- 


tributors for the allocation of funds so that the money available may accomplish the 
greatest possible service to those in need. 


ADMINISTRATION PROBLEMS OF COMMUNITY FUNDS— 
COLLECTION, DISTRIBUTION, BOOKKEEPING 
Otto W. Davis, Secretary, Council of Social Agencies, Minneapolis 
Your chairman has directed me to discuss some of the essential but generally 
considered dry details connected with the year-round administration of a community 
fund. I do so conscious that it will necessarily have little interest for the experienced 
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executive, but with the hope that it may be helpful to those who are facing such prob- 
lems without having had previous experience in the same field. 

Collection and accounting problems begin long before the campaign itself and are 
so closely allied that we shall consider them more or less together. The methods to be 
adopted should receive careful consideration at the same time the details of the cam- 
paign are considered, rather than afterward. Some of us have heard the cry for help 
from secretaries who did not realize the need for preparedness along these lines until 
well into campaign week, when they were overwhelmed with thousands of payments on 
pledges and found themselves with no adequate or safe method of insuring correct 
records. 

Upon the method of recording payment of pledges will depend the character and 
form of the pledge card. There are two principal systems for keeping track of pay- 
ments. One is on the side or back of the pledge card itself. The other, on a separate 
individual account card which is often filed numerically. Both have their devotees 
and both are used in large cities having huge numbers of subscribers. The combined 
pledge and account card saves work at the rush period and the frequent necessity of 
consulting two files. The separate individual account card, filed numerically, is, per- 
haps, more scientific, facilitates posting, and insures more accurate identification of 
payees by making possible the use of the identifying account number on all bills or 
statements sent to subscribers. Names, addresses, amount of subscription in cipher, 
and identifying account number can all be easily put on to the separate account cards 
where addressing machines are used and the stencil is made first. If your supervising 
accountant will permit, it will save work to make no account cards for those paying 
in full at the time the subscription is taken. 

Whichever system is used, it will save much time if the paid-in-full pledges or 
account cards are filed separately as fast as paid or at least at the close of each month 
after all accounts have been proved and statistical data taken. 

With all individual account cards properly filed at least to the point where you 
make your cut-off, the file should be divided into a convenient number of sections called 
ledgers, none of which should contain more than 5,000 cards. Ledgers may be made 
for each letter of the alphabet if desired. 

If you tape on the adding machine the cards for each ledger, you will obtain the 
number of cards and the total subscribed. The latter is entered in your control ledger 
in the accounting department and becomes the basis for all future calculations. If 
cards for new subscriptions are added to one of the individual account ledgers, an 
equal amount must be added to the same ledger control account, and vice versa. 

From now on each sectional ledger is treated exactly as if it contained all of the 
accounts. Cards on which payments are made during the month are filed separately 
and at any given time the total of the unpaid accounts in any ledger must equal the 
amount shown in your control ledger as outstanding while the amount posted equals 
that shown by the control ledger to have been received and deposited. 

In the best supervised agencies the control or balancing of individual account cards 
with control ledger is made monthly and is the best practice. It should always be done 
at least quarterly. 

Not until all the above has been completed are we ready to begin posting payments. 
Meanwhile, what has happened to the payments that have been tendered? Here 
again we find several systems. Probably the most common one is the use of a triplicate 
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receipt book composed of perforated receipts. The original is given to the person mak. 
ing the payment if done in person. In most cities it would be considered unwise to 
mail receipts except when cash is received by mail. The duplicate receipt goes to the 
posting department, while the triplicate remains as the permanent record for checking 
by auditors. 

Probably a better system is the use of a three-way cash register which furnishes , 
protection for cash payments found in no other system, registers an accurate total, 
furnishes a receipt, a duplicate for posting purposes, a permanent record of each trans. 
action for auditing, and if carefully planned and used, does many other useful and help- 
ful things. Some agencies find it especially helpful in auditing pledges and payments 
during the campaign. The individual ledger card number can be registered if desired 
A new and greatly improved cash register is just being placed on the market and is 
worthy of the careful consideration of every executive of a community fund in a large city 

If the office force is large enough, all moneys should be received by a cashier, who 
never touches the posting or the books in the accounting department. The cashier 
certifies daily the amount received. The posting clerk likewise certifies daily the 
amount posted to each ledger, the total of which must equal that received and deposited 
by the cashier. In this way a good internal check is secured. In some federation: 
each day’s payments are typed alphabetically. This list is good for reference purposes 
in case of a complaint and facilitates posting. 

We are now ready to consider more specifically the matter of collections. If sub- 
scribers are encouraged to make pledges on a quarterly basis, rather than monthly, the 
labor and expense of collection will be simplified. Sending a letter or statement soon 
after the campaign acknowledging the subscription and requesting prompt payment as 
well as emphasizing the saving prompt payment will effect has been found to bring 
good results. It is customary to send a statement showing amount pledged, amount 
paid, and payment due, at least quarterly, with follow-up statements or letters monthly 
to all delinquents. Subscribers should be encouraged to pay instalments regularly. 
Using the phone to remind delinquents has been found very effective. A good follow-up 
system culminating in a personal call, where necessary, is essential. 

Enlisting the aid and co-operation of heads of business houses or firms is often found 
helpful in collecting from employees. A warning should be sounded, however, against 
doing anything which will cause a subscriber to feel embarrassed among his fellow- 
workers. It is easy to make him into a chronic kicker who can do far more damage 
than his money is worth. This is particularly true of the moderate or small subscriber. 
There is less danger in putting pressure upon well-to-do men as they are usually known 
when they are poor pay, and their kick finds a less ready lodging place. 

Many cities avail themselves of the opportunity to do propaganda work by inclos- 
ing a piece of literature with the monthly or quarterly statement or as a part of the 
statement. As a last resort, in some cities, use has been made of the Credit Men’s 
Association in trying to secure payment from well-known dead-beats. Some have tried 
to force payment by legal action, but so far as the writer knows, the reaction has been 
always unfavorable. Considerable amounts may sometimes be obtained by filing 
claims where wills of wealthy deceased persons are probated and also in cases of bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. 

Before funds are distributed, every well-organized federation will require from each 
participating agency a detailed statement showing exact receipts and disbursements 
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the previous month, with anticipated receipts and disbursements for the current month. 
It is found helpful to post the monthly financial reports to a budget control book where 
alongside the original budget approved is entered the monthly receipts and disburse- 
ments together with the accumulated totals. Only such amount should be sent an 
agency as is shown to be needed by these monthly reports which should be carefully 
checked as errorsare common. Sending each month one-twelfth of the total allowance 
is thoroughly bad practice and results in extravagance. Moreover, financial require- 
ments vary with different seasons and the monthly allotment should be adjusted to 
these needs. 

It is customary to set up a ledger account for each participating agency. In prac- 
tice, however, it has been found more important and useful to have a condensed budget 
control book made somewhat as follows. 

It is headed by the total budget of the agency with notes regarding amounts passed 
conditionally. Then come four columns, the first of which contains the months and 
total. In the second is entered each month one-twelfth of the total budget with accu- 
mulated totals in green. In the third column is entered what is actually paid each 
month with accumulated totals in green. The fourth column is used to show the extent 
to which at any given time the agency has overdrawn or underdrawn its allotment. 

Balances available each month are shown in black with accumulated balances in 
green. Overdrafts are shown in red and total overdrawn at any time in the same color. 

Such a record is very compact so it can be easily taken to budget committee meet- 
ings where it is constantly referred to in connection with the granting of advanced 
allowances to be made up later in the year. It may even take the place of the usual 
ledger account for each agency. 

The administration of a community fund means the conduct of one of the largest 
business enterprises in any city. Its individual accounts are often equal or more than 
those of any bank. The fact that the moneys handled are trust funds makes it incum- 
bent upon those responsible to see that even more than the usual safeguards surround 
the handling of it. 

The methods described do not by any means constitute the only ones, but are illus- 
trative of the lines frequently followed and doubtless will be improved upon as our 
experience grows. 


A FEDERATION PUBLICITY PROGRAM 


Karl de Schweinitz, General Secretary, Society for Organizing Charity, Philadelphia 


The social worker who is seeking inspiration for a federation publicity program 
should consider the recent primary election campaign in Pennsylvania. I do not refer 
to the victory of the independent candidate for governor. Such victories have hap- 
pened before. What was far more interesting and significant was the basis of the 
organization candidate’s plea for the nomination. Spread through the newspapers in 
four columnfull length advertisements was his legislative record in the field of social 
reform. He asked to be the choice of the Republican party because he had voted for 
child labor laws, for the state housing code, for the regulation of the hours of women 
in industry and similar measures. 

To hear such argument from an independent candidate would not have been 
remarkable, but when the representative of organized politics takes this stand, then, 
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indeed, social work has entered upon a new phase; for the politician does not indors: 
anything until he is more than reasonably sure that it is popular. The position occupied 
by the conservative wing of the Republican party in Pennsylvania shows beyond doubt 
that the social point of view has at last won social sanction. 

The social point of view has won social sanction—but for what sort of point of 
view has this sanction been won? So long as social interest was confined to the few 
it had the advantage of that studied and intelligent support which almost alway; 
characterizes movements in the days when their adherents are limited in number. Byt 
now that the social point of view is everybody’s game there is danger that in gaining 
quantity it will lose in quality. The possibility of obtaining constructive social reform: 
is greater but so also is the chance that superficial and unwholesome measures will be 
accepted by a public which in its enthusiasm for the social label may forget that “not 
everyone that saith Lord, Lord, shall enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

The issue will be decided largely by the degree to which the public is educated to 
an appreciation of that for which modern social work stands; and the responsibility for 
this in turn rests greatly upon federation, for federation is, wherever it exists in force 
the co-operative voice of a city’s social work. The starting-point in any federation 
publicity program must, therefore, be the interpretation of the spirit and substance of 
modern social work. 

This is of a dual nature. In the first place, the social work of today stands for the 
scientific method as applied to human relations. Its keynote is understanding. Its 
effort is to learn what is in the best interests of the individual and the community as 
contrasted with the older desire to do good for the sake of doing good without consider- 
ing whether the good one did one’s self was the common good. In the second place, the 
concern of modern social work is with the whole community. It is no longer confined 
to any one group. Its vision is the City Beautiful. 

It is this conception of the whole community and this use of the scientific method 
in developing the life of that community which must underlie the publicity program of 
federation. In saying this I do not overlook the fact that the most concrete and the 
most elemental task of federation is the financing of its constituent agencies. On the 
contrary, I have precisely that in mind; for admitting that one cannot go too far ahead 
of the public and admitting that one must appeal to men as one finds them, nevertheless, 
any lasting financial success in a social movement depends upon the soundness of its 
substructure. 

The vision which I would have Federation hold before its public is that of the 
intelligent and orderly development of a whole city. Its message should be one of 
health and well-being and an equalization of opportunity for everybody. Let it, for 
example, take as its slogan the name of its city. Let its workers start upon their mis- 
sion under the banner of Cincinnati, or Philadelphia, or Cleveland, or Detroit, or what- 
ever their city may be. Let them thus envision the true spirit of Federation, the united 
social front, the universal social task. 

To speak in terms of a slogan is to imply that a publicity program for federation 
coincides with the financial campaign. On the contrary, in all that is fundamental the 
campaign is the least important part of a publicity program. The real work of educa- 
tion and interpretation must be carried on in the eleven months preceding the month 
of the campaign. The campaign should merely show the fruits of the pub- 
licity program. Even in the eleven months before the campaign one cannot expect 
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to bring to everybody all that is implied in the federation program. The cost of 
circularizing a whole city is too great. It is a question whether it is feasible even to 
address regularly one hundred thousand or two hundred thousand subscribers. News- 
paper publicity, except for the special article, is limited by the fact that it lacks consecu- 
tiveness, that it must pass through the editorial screen, that it is subject to the limita- 
tions of space and the exigencies of the news. Human interest stories will win a friendly 
feeling for the federated agencies and should not be neglected, but they alone will not 
furnish the foundation for successful federation. In paid advertising there is possibly 
more hope, but it is a serious question whether the public is ready to support this kind 
of educational expenditure. 

It is elsewhere that the federation must direct its work of interpretation. While 
not ceasing to carry on a certain amount of mass publicity it should concentrate its 
efforts upon the few. Why not recognize this fact and recognize also that federation 
has a specially interested group of people upon whom it can count for the extension of 
its program. This group consists of the members of the boards and of the staffs of 
the federated agencies, the captains of the teams and their workers. Ina large city 
this may include from five to ten thousand persons, and often more. Let a federation 
obtain in a city five thousand understanding and convinced adherents, and the city 
iswon. Far more influential than newspaper publicity or advertisements is the man to 
man indorsement that may thus be obtained. In proof of this consider how in every 
city there are certain physicians of whom literally everybody knows, not because they 
have advertised themselves through the newspapers, but because word of their ability 
has been passed from person to person through the initial impetus of satisfied patients. 

It is to be assumed, of course, that the work of the federated agencies is such as to 
win the indorsement of those who come into personal contact with it and that the federa- 
tion publicity program need be concerned only with the task of interpretation. This, 
then, should begin with the staffs and boards of the member agencies. 

First, each agency should be encouraged to develop its board, for there is no better 
way of convincing a man of the whole social program than by beginning his education 
with one aspect of it. Let a man believe strongly in one organization and he will work 
the harder for all. The federated agencies should be taught to consider their boards 
as living and growing bodies. They should not hesitate both to add and to drop from 
their board membership. It is difficult to work actively with much more than twenty- 
five or thirty persons in a board, but that twenty-five or thirty persons need not be 
static. Every year new interest should be sought. Of five or six new members one or 
two may prove to be active. At the end of a year or two the inactive and those whose 
interest has necessarily been diverted elsewhere should be dropped and a new contin- 
gent should be selected from varying groups in the city. 

Granted a strong and effective board membership, the federation should endeavor 
to give that membership a sense of oneness with federation. Nothing is worse for feder- 
ation than the tendency to talk of the federation as i¢ and they instead of we. Home 
tule for the individual organization and a sharing of federation decisions through the 
Council of Social Agencies, through the budget committees, and through frequent 
consultation between individuals and groups will help to convince people of the federa- 
tion ideal and method. 

But while a member of the board of the housing association, for example, may 
obtain a vision of city planning and may become convinced of the principle of federation 
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he may yet lack information about the constructive phases of group and educationa! 
activities, or of social case work. To accomplish this part of his education there should 
be held a city conference of social work. This conference might well precede the 
campaign, if the campaign can be placed at a time of year to make this possible. Every 
effort should be made to plan this conference so that team members as well as board 
members will attend. It should be remembered that what brings attendance is partici. 
pation. A nice intermingling of the lay person and the social worker upon the program, 
and a stressing of the conference as a means of arming the federation workers for the 
financial campaign should bring the desired attendance. In addition to this conference. 
there should be held at one or two other times during the year a meeting of the federa- 
tion at which the status of the social work of the city should be presented and considered 

But these meetings, even assuming an active council of social agencies, will not 
be enough to round out a federation publicity program. For the many people who 
cannot attend meetings there should be issued a quarterly bulletin. Such a bulletin if 
addressed to the members of boards and of teams would not have so large a circulation 
as to be prohibitively expensive. Most of the space in this bulletin should be devoted 
to a discussion of policies, movements, and achievements in social work. Instead of 
attempting to publish something about every social agency it should concentrate its 
efforts upon accomplishments of especial significance and upon the work of groups of 
agencies. At the same time it should be brief enough to be read when it is received. 
Publicity laid aside to be read at a later date usually serves no other function than to 
accumulate dust. 

Two illustrations of the sort of articles that might be published are provided by 
recent experience in Philadelphia. A survey of the public schools of the city was com- 
pleted this year by the State Department of Education. This survey was initiated 
through the efforts of the Public Education and Child Labor Association and the Bureau 
of Municipal Research. Among the subjects covered in it was the work of the White 
Williams Foundation in applying social service in the public schools. Here would be 
opportunity for an article which would discuss some of the social aspects of educational 
problems and the manner in which the three agencies mentioned were aiding in their 
solution. ‘ 

The second illustration is to be found in the manner in which $25,000 was admin- 
istered for the relief of distress occasioned by unemployment. The money came in 
the form of an emergency gift to the Society for Organizing Charity. Part of it the 
Society expended in payment for made work. This work consisted of much needed 
improvements in the city part, at the recreation center of the Lighthouse, at the College 
Settlement, the Pennsylvania Hospital, and the Episcopal Hospital. In addition, the 
Society appropriated $2,000 to the Seaman’s Church Institute to provide meals and 
lodgings for homeless men, and $2,000 to the Visiting Nurse Society as a means of 
enabling them to extend their nursing service. Originally the Society had promised 
the Visiting Nurse Society $3,000, but when the latter organization learned that the 
S.O.C.’s funds were being exhausted more rapidly than had been anticipated it volun- 
tarily offered to reduce its appropriation by $1,000 in order that financial assistance 
might be continued to certain families. Here is the possibility of a fourfold lesson in 
social work; first a statement about the social aspects of unemployment, second a dis- 
cussion of the principles of relief in unemployment, third a description of the manner 
in which federated agencies—all of the agencies mentioned except the Episcopal 
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Hospital, and of course, the city park, are members of the federation—were co-operating 
toward a common end; and fourth an exposition of how fluidity in funds and transfers 
and retransfers of money are facilitated by federation. 

The federation publicity program should also include a system of extension lec- 
tures. This in various cities has been organized both directly under the aegis of the 
federation and through the efforts of the member agencies. There is no better way of 
developing an individual’s interest in an institution and his knowledge of its principles 
and activities than the exercise of speaking on its behalf. If instead of being mere 
recitals of work and function these talks can take their subject-matter from such 
material as has been suggested for the bulletin, they will become still more educational 
in character. 

In emphasizing the importance of public speaking as a means of educating the 
speaker, I do not overlook the great value of this kind of a campaign in bringing the 
general public to an appreciation of that for which social work stands. I am merely 
arguing for a system of intensive education upon a definite group of people. Mass 
publicity should not therefore be discontinued. It should be increased. The indi- 
vidual agencies should be encouraged to reach their clientéle with pamphlets, talks, and 
exhibits. Both the agencies and the federation should make constant use of the news- 
papers. News items, editorials, human interest stories, all help to keep the name of 
federation and the cause of social work before the public—and the importance of name 
publicity is not to be forgotten. I wish, also, that every city might discover someone 
who could conduct regularly a newspaper column of comment upon social work. We 
have the book page, the music page, the church page, the society page. Why not 
once a week a column devoted to semi-editorial, semi-descriptive, comment upon social 
work. 

All such publicity and all the publicity which has been so well developed in the 
federation campaigns of the Middle West should be stimulated and developed. It 
should be remembered that the more extensive a publicity campaign the more general 
is its message likely to be. It is, moreover, in its very nature hit or miss, a system of 
broadcasting without knowledge of the person whose aerial will receive it. This sort 
of publicity the federation needs, but it also needs the intensive work with a picked 
group of people. After all, it is upon the boards and the staffs of the agencies and the 
captains and team members that the future of social work in the federated cities 
depends. The contacts of one thousand, five thousand, ten thousand men and women 
both in the campaign of solicitation and during the rest of the year reach into the scores 
of thousands. The man to man message which they deliver is worth many times the 
value of the formal speech or article. They are the shock corps. Out of their knowl- 
edge of fundamentals in social work will the social progress of our cities be determined. 
It is to them that we must look for the carrying on of our legislative fights and for the 
right guidance of movements for the public welfare. It is upon this intelligent minor- 
ity, this special social interest that the publicity program of federation must rest; and 
with complete assurance of success. For if Sodom would have been saved for the sake 
of ten righteous persons, what may not one hundred times ten persons and more achieve 
in a federated city ? 
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THE CAMPAIGN 
Harry P. Wareheim, Manager, Community Chest, Rochester, New York 


This subject can be treated from so many different angles that I am going to take 
the liberty of basing what I have to say upon the plan of campaign with which I am 
most familiar—the Rochester campaign. The main factors in the conduct of a success. 
ful campaign, are: the selection of competent and aggressive leadership, careful plan- 
ning and developing of an adequate soliciting organization, systematic and carefy| 
preparation of prospect cards, and intelligent and adequate publicity. 

Selection of competent and aggressive leadership.—This means the selection of the 
right type of man to serve as general chairman. The city is indeed fortunate which 
has an outstanding citizen willing to accept the post. The general chairman should be 
a man who has the full confidence of the general public, who is free from factional 
alliances and leanings calculated to alienate the support and sympathy of any group 
or class of citizens, and who possesses sufficient influence to enlist and command the 
services and willing co-operation of the men needed to head up the various divisions 
of the canvassing machine. Whatever method may be pursued in the selection of the 
man for this important office, he should be chosen, and his appointment accepted, at 
least four months before the date of the campaign, and before any plan of campaign is 
adopted, or its personnel selected. The general chairman’s most important duty is 
the selection of the best available men to head the various divisions of the campaign. 
These men, when appointed, may be known as division chairmen, and together with 
the general chairman, constitute the campaign committee. 

Following the appointment of the general chairman, a second man should be 
secured, who may be known as campaign manager, campaign secretary, or any other 
name, so long as he possesses the qualifications necessary for the task before him. This 
man should be thoroughly experienced in organization work, of extensive business 
experience, and capable of supervising and directing all of the vast details in connection 
with every phase of the campaign. 

The campaign manager in every instance, if at all possible, should be a local man. 
If a city does not possess a local man of the necessary qualifications, rather than risk 
the possibility of an unsuccessful campaign by placing it in the hands of an inexperi- 
enced man, it might better suffer the criticism which inevitably follows the importation 
of a campaign manager. Where this is done, it should be with the view of ultimately 
training a local man to fill this important position. The success of the campaign, and 
particularly the first campaign, is far more important than any possible reaction from 
this procedure. 

After the selection of the campaign manager, and division chairmen, and deter- 
mination of policies by the campaign committee, the responsibility for the actual carry- 
ing out of these policies and the building up of the campaign organization should be 
delegated to the campaign manager, who will confer with the general chairman, invok- 
ing his influence, as occasion demands, in securing the desired results. 

Careful planning and developing of an adequate organization.—Thorough organiza- 
tion involves an advance comprehensive survey and study of the geographical aspects 
of the territory to be canvassed, a knowledge of prevailing economic conditions and the 
assembling of information upon which to base an estimate of the number of prospective 
givers and the aggregate value of prospects. With this knowledge of the situation in 
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hand, the amount of work to be done can be appraised and the units and personnel of 
the canvassing machinery planned on a scale adequate for the task. The actual work 
of building up the personnel of the canvassing machine should be begun sufficiently in 
advance of the date of the campaign to permit of the thorough organization of each unit 
separately, preliminary to the. bringing together of all the units for final organization 
and instruction. 

Thorough organization for a campaign means timely preparation. Hasty organi- 
zation generally results in the development of weak spots fatal to the success of the 
work in hand, because there is not sufficient time to strengthen them. 

The various stages in the building up of the canvassing organization are the 
appointment of district chairmen by the division chairmen, captains by the district 
chairmen, and the selection of team workers by the captains. The several divisions 
hold separate meetings of district chairmen and captains. It is an error of judgment 
to plan to maintain a permanent campaign organization from year to year. Such a 
plan may prove successful for one or two years, but eventually the organization will 
grow stale, and failure of the campaign will be the result. It is quite possible and proper 
to retain for a term of years individuals who stand out as successful organizers, but a 
change of personnel of at least 50 per cent should occur in the campaign organization 
each year. 

The Rochester campaign organization consists of twelve divisions—eight soliciting 
divisions and four non-soliciting divisions—a total personnel of more than five thousand 
workers. The various divisions are: Special Committee, Individual Subscriber Divi- 
sion, Industrial Employee Division, Mercantile Employee Division, Commercial 
Employee Division, Trades Employee Division, Utility Employee Division, Public 
Employee Division, Speakers’ Division, Publicity Division, Complaint and Appeal 
Division, and Auditing Division. The functions of the various divisions are as follows. 

The Special Committee, which solicits primarily the pledges of the larger givers, 
is selected with great care as it plays the most important part in the campaign solicita- 
tion, for through this committee 6o per cent of the amount pledged is secured. In the 
hands of this committee was placed, three months in advance of the campaign, lists of 
several thousand givers. These lists showed the amounts pledged in the four previous 
campaigns. At successive meetings of this committee each of these names was care- 
fully scrutinized and discussed with the view of determining whether or not the citizen 
in question was giving his just and proportionate share. This committee also gave 
consideration to, and assigned, the names of many so-called smaller givers, whose con- 
tributions were below their ability to give, and the pledges when secured, were turned 
over to the credit of the team to which they belonged. The success or failure of any 
campaign depends upon the results secured by this committee. It is a well-recognized 
fact that in any campaign, wherever conducted, at least so per cent of the amount 
raised must be secured from less than 250 givers, and in most instances from less than 
150 givers. 

The Individual Subscriber Division is responsible for the solicitation of individuals 
not classified by the Community Chest office as employees of the various industries, 
mercantile establishments, utility corporations, or public departments—usually those 
of ability to give $10 or more. In this number are included the executives and depart- 
ment heads of corporations and firms assigned to the six employee divisions who are 
able to give more than the average employee. It also solicits the employees of such 
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small firms, stores, and offices as have not a sufficient number of employees to by 
handled as a firm group. The entire city, which is covered by the Individual Syb. 
scriber Division, is divided into thirty geographical districts, each district containing 
approximately the same number of prospects. The personnel of this division consist; 
of a division chairman, division secretary, thirty district or team captains and three 
hundred team workers. The division chairman secures the thirty captains and each 
captain in turn secures ten men for his team. 

Each captain is furnished with a stop card covering the individuals in his district 
who are being solicited by the special committee, as well as the firms, the employees of 
which are being solicited by one of the employee divisions. This practically avoids the 
duplication which might naturally follow the intricate district plan of the various 
divisions, each of which covers the entire city. Each district is assigned a quota of 
practically equal amount, determined by taking the actual prospect value of the cards, 
based upon last year’s contribution, and arbitrarily assigning thereto a sufficient 
amount of cards from the special committee to equalize the quota of each district. 
Team standings are, therefore, based upon the percentage of quota secured. That 
the Individual Subscriber Division and the Special Committee comprise by far the most 
important part of the organization is apparent from the fact that they jointly secured 
from 13,626 contributors $1,048,000 of the $1,258,000 raised, while the six employee 
divisions secured $210,000 from 61,100 contributors. 

To the Industrial Employee Division is assigned industrial plants employing thirty 
or more. Its task is to organize within the plants. Here again the entire city is 
divided, first into four main districts, each of which is subdivided into five sections, 
making a total of twenty sections. The total number of firms assigned to this division 
is 226, there being fifty-six or fifty-seven in each district and eleven or twelve in each 
section. 

The personnel of this division consists of a division chairman, division secretary, 
four district chairmen and twenty captains, who are selected from outside of the fac- 
tories. Among the employees themselves, additional personnel is chosen consisting of 
226 firm chairmen, 226 firm secretaries, and approximately 1,936 solicitors, making a 
total personnel for this division of about 2,414. 

The firms assigned to this division are advised of the campaign and invited to par- 
ticipate by a letter from the division chairman over the signature of the general chair- 
man. This letter is sent out not later than one month before the opening of the cam- 
paign. The firms are requested to immediately organize a team within the factory 
among the employees, consisting of a chairman, secretary, and one worker for every 
twenty employees. The chairman should be an enthusiastic and capable organizer, and 
the secretary a person who can give his or her personal attention to the collection of the 
payments of all pledges secured among the employees of the firm. Both the firm chair- 
man and secretary, as well as the proprietor or chief executive of the firm are invited 
and urged to attend an organization dinner of this division, held five or six days before 
the opening of the campaign. 

The method of procedure in organizing the other five employee divisions is practi- 
cally the same as that followed in the industrial employee division, so that it is only 
necessary to give a description of the type of firm included in each. The Mercantile 
Employee Division is assigned the task of soliciting the employees of 382 firms, whose 
business is of a purely mercantile nature—the buying and selling of merchandise. The 
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Commercial Employee Division makes solicitation among the employees of 302 firms, 
consisting of factories employing between ten and thirty, and business firms of a finan- 
cial character. In the Trades Employee Division are 330 firms engaged in business of a 
trades or service nature, such as bakers, garages, iron workers, tool and die makers, 
advertising agencies, office building employees, hotels, clubs, theaters, etc. In the 
Utility Employee Division are included fourteen utility corporations, including rail- 
roads, telegraph and telephone corporations, the employees of which are organized 
and solicited. 

In the Public Employee Division are organized and solicited all the federal, state, 
county, city, civic, and philanthropy employees, including school teachers, policemen, 
firemen, etc. 

As soon as campaign literature is available, the Speakers’ Division, in charge of a 
division chairman and a small executive committee, selects fifty or more well-known 
citizens with reputations as public speakers, who are called together, instructed in the 
selling points of the campaign and furnished with facts to enable them to meet antici- 
pated criticisms. The speakers hold themselves in readiness to address groups of 
employees of factories and mercantile establishments desiring information concerning 
the objects and purposes of the campaign and among whom there may be hostility 
against some of the participating agencies or the Chest, due to misunderstanding, 
rumors, or other causes. Requests for speakers generally come from factory chairmen 
and secretaries, and are handled by the Speakers’ Division at campaign headquarters. 
During our last campaign, speakers addressed several hundred groups of employees. 
Where a city is organizing and conducting a campaign for the first time, it is necessary 
to organize the Speakers’ Division on a much more comprehensive plan, that it may 
have time months in advance of the campaign to study and present the objects and 
functions of the federation before various groups of citizens both preceding and during 
the campaign. 

The Publicity Division performs the usual tasks pertaining to publicity, brief 
mention of which will be made later. 

During the week of the canvass, the workers invariably encounter criticisms of 
various kinds against the participating agencies and the policies and conduct of the 
Chest management. They also hear of numerous cases of alleged need. For the 
prompt investigation of these cases, a Complaint and Appeal Division is organized as a 
part of the campaign machinery, and is maintained at campaign headquarters. This 
division is in charge of a competent citizen not connected with the Chest management 
nor any of the participating agencies. His staff is made up of representatives of the 
family-caring agencies, some of the other organizations, and volunteer investigators. 
Workers are requested to report all criticisms and appeals to the division, by telephone 
or in person, and all such cases are immediately investigated and the ascertained facts 
placed before the worker and the complainant within a few hours. In this manner 
hundreds of complaints have been satisfactorily adjusted, misunderstandings straight- 
ened out, and deserving cases of need promptly and adequately taken care of. 

The Auditing Division organizes a volunteer staff of sixty-three auditors, thirty-six 
typists, and three cashiers, who receive and audit the returns made by the workers at 
the report luncheons each day. The speed and efficiency of this staff may be judged by 
the fact that it audits approximately 12,000 pledges and is able to give final figures 
each day within forty minutes after the workers assemble for luncheon. Even before 
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the campaign organization work begins, there is another equally important preparation, 
which must be planned and carried out. 

Systematic and careful preparation of prospect cards.—In cities where the first cam- 
paign is being planned, the first important detail, and one which requires months to 
complete, is the building up of an adequate prospect list. The initial step in this pro- 
cedure is to secure lists from all participating agencies, giving the name, address, and 
amount of each of their contributors for the previous year. The total amount of each 
list of contributors should agree with the amount shown on the agency’s financia] 
statement for the previous year as having been received in contributions from 
the public. 

The detail of making out the prospect cards for the campaign may then begin. 
The card should also be 6 x 4, for the reason that a card of this size cannot easily be mis- 
placed in the solicitor’s pocket, and it also is of sufficient size to provide for all the varied 
purposes it should serve. This card should be so designed as to provide for its use, first, 
as a prospect card, second, as a pledge card, third, as a designation card, and fourth, as 
a ledger card. Prospect cards should be made out directory style, at the top of which 
will appear the name, position, firm name, firm address, and residence address, and ina 
space in the upper right-hand corner should be entered the total amount of contribution 
to all agencies. To this complete list of previous contributors to all agencies there 
should be added as many additional prospects as possible. 

Intelligent and adequate publicity —Intelligent and adequate publicity is too large 
a subject to be dealt with at this time. It is a necessary and essential adjunct to the 
success of any campaign. Whether the selling to the public of the community chest 
plan of financing philanthropic enterprises is undertaken with a year-around campaign 
of education, supplemented a few weeks in advance of the drive by an intensive pub- 
licity campaign, the point to be stressed is, that the more the general public knows 
about the work and activities of the agencies participating in the campaign fund and 
the economy and efficiency of the community chest plan, the easier it is to gain their 
moral and financial support. 

The campaign in action.—The actual solicitation and securing of the pledges is 
done over a period of seven days, and in the eyes of the genera] public, this is the extent 
of the campaign, but it must not be overlooked that the preparation for, and organizing 
of, the canvassing machine, is a matter that requires months of preliminary work. 

Our campaign was launched on Monday night at a dinner meeting, and report 
luncheon meetings were held at noon each day during the week, including Saturday. 
The closing meeting of the campaign was held on the following Monday night. As 
actual canvassing in none of the divisions began until Tuesday morning, I have been 
asked by some who have studied our campaign plan, why a report meeting was held 
Tuesday noon, when less than four hours’ time intervened for solicitation. It is true 
that at this time the bulk of the workers have hardly begun their work and that their 
returns at this meeting cannot be large, but they are impressed with the fact that this 
campaign is one that requires quick and immediate action. If this meeting was not 
held many would not be inspired to begin prompt solicitation. This meeting further 
serves as a try-out of the campaign machinery in action. It serves to familiarize the 
workers with the routine to be followed in making their reports to the auditors and to 
reveal any weak spots in the organization and work of the auditing division. Asa 
result of this try-out, the work of the succeeding report luncheons is invariably speeded 
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up, the actual time consumed shortened and the workers enabled to resume their can- 
vassing with less delay than otherwise would be possible. 

An important feature of our campaign report meetings is the progress board, sixteen 
feet high and seventy-eight feet long, which occupies the entire south wall of campaign 
headquarters. This board impresses the workers with the fact that this is a big job 
and that they are participating in an immense undertaking. This board provides space 
for the names of the division chairmen, district chairmen, section captains of all divi- 
sions and the daily posting of pledges, amount of subscriptions and percentage of quotas 
obtained. Totals and percentages are posted each afternoon following the noon-day 
meeting, and are eagerly scrutinized by workers as they gather the next day. This 
board not only furnishes a daily record of the progress of the campaign, but acts as a 
potent urge to the workers of teams whose returns are low and as an added stimulus 
to the workers of teams shown to be leading in results. At the close of the campaign 
this progress board is photographed for the permanent records of the Chest. 

In our recent campaign, accommodations were provided at the report luncheons 
for 866 workers. This number included division and district chairmen of all employee 
divisions, members of the thirty teams of the Individual Subscriber Division, members 
of the Speakers’ Division, and one representative from each large factory. The attend- 
ance at all the meetings was nearly 100 per cent. 

A well-organized campaign, headed by competent leaders, attracts the volunteer 
worker. He finds his work mapped out for him in such a way that he has only to 
exercise ordinary diligence and persistency to obtain results. He is assigned a definite 
task and soon realizes that if he follows instructions he has an equal chance to make a 
creditable showing. He immediately senses that he is a responsible unit in a well- 
organized, smooth-working machine. In a word, he recognizes the power and possi- 
bilities of well-directed, aggressive organized effort, and enjoys his share in it. We 
have never had any difficulty getting a sufficient number of workers; on the contrary, 
we have so many volunteer offers that all cannot be given places in our organization. 

The campaign organization thus briefly outlined above was perfected to cover the 
field in a city of three hundred thousand population. In smaller cities fewer units would 
suffice and in larger cities more units would be needed. For instance, for the Philadel- 
phia campaign next fall, preparation for which is now being made, twenty-two divisions 
or units already have been planned and more will be added. But whatever the size of 
the city, the fundamental factors in a successful campaign are the same. These, I 
reiterate, are competent and aggressive leadership, thorough organization, systematic 
and careful preparation of prospect cards and intelligent and adequate publicity. 


THE FEDERATION—SERVICE PROGRAM 
THE CO-ORDINATION OF AGENCIES’ ACTIVITIES 
S. C. Kingsley, Executive Secretary, Welfare Federation, Philadelphia 


One definition of the word “co-ordination”’ is “‘to so adjust and regulate as to 
bring about harmonious results.” Such an end is avowedly one of the objects of federa- 
tion. Indeed, the prime object is to arrive at a better understanding, a better co-or- 
dination and better mobilization of the welfare forces of a community needed to accom- 
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plish well-defined social needs and purposes. And how can a set of forces working in 
community on the same problems or on phases of the same problems achieve their 
larger ends unless they do sense the collective obligation that rests upon them as well 
as serving the individuai and localized needs of individual organizations. There is a 
United States phase to social work. We have something in this country big and fine 
because we have the United States. Otherwise it might have been the “Balkanized 
States of America.” 

The federation is undertaking to get into and out of welfare work that sense of 
interdependence, that mutual obligation which will yield this United States phase, that 
larger, completer self which adds substance and meaning, a nurturing condition needed 
to really round and complete the individual self of an individual organization. The 
individual agency has a possible greater usefulness in an association of organizations 
that are in orderly and effective array against the tasks which they are expected to per- 
form, just as the states of the Union and the cities in a state find their larger destiny 
when they with others form a nation or a state, in fact a larger self. 

We have long talked co-operation, and we have effected certain procedures to give 
enactment to the phrase. We do not get co-operation by mere repetition of the idea 
any more than of old repeating “Lord, Lord,” won for the repeater the Kingdom of 
Heaven. As the latter called for the doing of the Father’s will, so the former requires 
a working plan and a process which gets co-operation really done. 

This matter of advancing standards, of interpreting experiences, of gathering facts, 
requires a degree of sympathy, of tolerance, and of understanding that is not furnished 
ready to hand. It has to grow by what it feeds on and to develop effectiveness as a 
man’s arm develops muscle by use. 

The federation, to my mind, is built on the inner meaning of an admonition and a 
principle uttered long ago, the admonition “Come now, let us reason together,” and 
the principle, that of “finding life” in “losing it.” Reasoning together might seem like 
an entirely simple, natural, and fundamental process, but after all it is not so easy, and 
its practice is not so common, even though at the present time the world is calling deeply 
for such procedure. One only has to take a little survey of the industrial field to get a 
confirmation from our own local and national experience. The Conference of Nations 
called by President Harding was one of the most notable examples of trying to reason 
together as opposed to using prejudice and the results of isolation and aloofness with 
their resulting suspicion, distrust, hatreds, and armament. 

It often seems to certain organizations that they will be losing their identity and 
giving up everything which to them seems essential if they enter into such an associa- 
tion as that which they understand federation to be. It seems to me, however, that the 
resultant of such effort can and should be a veritable finding of a larger life and useful- 
ness through such an exhibition of trust, of faith, and of pulling together with other 
people interested in and concerned about similar tasks. It is in a larger sense substitut- 
ing the use of reason in place of prejudice. 

One of the difficulties in carrying out measures of this kind is usually haste for 
results. People do not suddenly become effective acting collectively any more 
than an individual acquires proficiency on some impulse or sudden decision. | 
have had a larger experience in Cleveland in the development of this matter of 
co-ordination of agencies’ activities than anywhere else, and refer to it merely because 
of that fact. 
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The agencies in the children’s field in that city became increasingly conscious of 
the need of collective understandings and of a more conscious purpose of what individu- 
ally and collectively they were supposed to be doing. It would have been utterly 
impossible in the inception of the Federation to do some of the things which have come 
about quite naturally after four or five years of neighborly association, of comparison 
of experiences, and discussion of children’s needs. A beginning was made by the estab- 
lishment of a Children’s Conference. A comparatively small number of agencies 
began by meeting around at the headquarters and institutions of different organiza- 
tions. A supper was had which was paid for by each individual in order that no criti- 
cism should be leveled or no hardship inflicted on a given agency. There would be 
time for sociability, the organization’s work would be inspected, and after the supper 
there would be a discussion. At first it was on some entirely non-controversial and 
harmless subject, but it was not long before the matters that were really on the hearts 
and minds of the different people began to be expressed; and the meetings took up the 
fundamental things that concerned the organizations. After a year or two of this 
procedure, it became apparent that many things should be known that were not known, 
and that could not be adequately known without a considerable study. The organiza- 
tions were called together, and it was proposed that there should be a study that would 
help to reveal some of the outstanding considerations in the children’s field. Subse- 
quent meetings were held on the same subject, and finally an entirely unanimous agree- 
ment was reached to proceed with such a study. Some of the best men in the country 
were obtained to head this work up, and local talent was also used, and with the hearty 
co-operation of the different organizations very interesting and fundamental things 
were revealed. There was a studied effort to keep away from publicity, and the find- 
ings of the organizations that were of a local nature and that pertained to the executives 
or the directors of a given organization were made directly and only to them. Other 
considerations of a more general nature which involved policies, legislation ordinances, 
and general public concerns were used in such a way as to help to bring about the 
desired end. 

Very fundamental results were achieved through this study. One or two new 
creations in the way of building and equipment that had previously been thought neces- 
sary and which were being provided for in the way of extensive campaigns were found 
to be unnecessary and were voluntarily given up, and other plans made by the respec- 
tive boards. One large organization was found not to be needed for the kind of work 
it was doing, and now is to be used as a diagnostic center where problem children will 
be studied and observed, thus rendering a service to all the children’s organizations, 
and public schools and the city generally. Many other results of a similar nature issued 
from this study. 

Similarly, the health and hospital survey was made in the city. Plans were in 
contemplation calling for millions of dollars worth of new hospital facilities. Through 
its community efforts and its growing habit of trying to base its actions on a knowledge 
of facts and of needs, the city desired to know whether it had too few or too many 
hospitals, whether it had enough beds for tuberculosis, for maternity cases, etc., and 
if so, what the distribution ought to be. Among other things it was found that the 
city was doing only about half what a city might be expected to do through its tax-sup- 
porting machinery in the way of hospitals. A campaign for a bond issue to double the 
size of the city hospitals was one of the results of this study, and it was officered and 
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largely directed by the people and through the information growing out of this study 
Now the results of this survey are requested and used in connection with every develop. 
ment in the health field in the city. 

Similarly a study was made in the recreation field, and with similar results; ang 
also of the outing agencies. One after another of the functional groups in the Federa. 
tion have been led through this collective point of view, through this realization that 
there are common responsibilities, to proceed only on the basis of utilization of such 
facts and experiences as are possessed by the forces in the field. 

One often hears it said that federations are concerned only with finances. The 
federation is concerned with finances, to be sure, just as the individual agencies are now 
concerned with finances, and if there is large emphasis placed on the needs of money 
and plans to get money, it is only carrying over into the federation field in a collective 
way what already exists on the part of tens or hundreds of individual agencies in the 
different communities. An agency must be financed to get on, and if the federation is 
to fulfil its function, and since financing is one of the functions in which federation js 
interested, there must be success in federated financing. What does not seem to be 
appreciated is that it takes time and patience and delicate management to bring about 
an effective procedure on the part of these organizations acting in combination. Per- 
haps one of the surprising things is that in this year of grace our welfare forces have 
done so little of it. Nevertheless, not only the possibilities exist but the ability to 
achieve is resident in the situation, and what is needed is that kind of a process set up 
which will make it natural that facts should be gathered, experiences interpreted, and 
that the agencies should more and more light their way by the lamp of their own 
experiences and achievements. 

It is quite natural that the earlier results of this team work should have to do with 
the making of budgets and consequently of plans of activity and such matters as deal 
with standards and of accounting, service reporting, and other similar lines of activity 
relating to the day’s work. It does not take very long, however, before the insight into 
the general conditions leads to more fundamental and comprehensive undertakings. 
Such questions as that of dealing with the feebleminded, which in most communities 
requires more concerted action than has been accorded the subject, of the proper meas- 
ures for medical inspection, health organization, recreation, etc., are constantly pressing 
for attention. 

Only a few weeks ago a group of fifty people from Cleveland spent two or three days 
in the Palisades Park in New York. Their purpose was to get first-hand information 
and impressions concerning the operation of that very remarkable reservation. The 
end in mind was to see how any of the activities carried on there might apply to an 
outer reserve that is in contemplation for the city of Cleveland. This movement has 
been backed by the Recreation Council of that city, which was one of the outgrowths 
of a recreation survey carried on by the Cleveland Foundation and actively co-operated 
in through an advisory committee appointed by the Welfare Federation. This project 
is going forward as a result of the community point of view and the pull-together method 
which has been worked out and is now a habit in that city. 

Similar enterprises are going forward in the Betterment Council, the Health Coun- 
cil, and other lines of work which have to do with services that are of a constructive and 


a preventative nature, and which increasingly appeal to business men and householders 
of the city. 
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Similar enterprises will also be found in Cincinnati, Detroit, Rochester, Minne- 
apolis, Dayton, and in many others of the 106 cities that are now federated. 

The accomplishments along this line, it seems to me, are most gratifying in those 
cities which have been federated for any considerable time. A fair and unprejudiced 
study of what has been achieved in the comparatively few years that federation has 
been in operation on the matter of co-ordination of agency activities and the building 
of standards would it seems to me furnish a gratifying set of results compared with any 
equal period of councils or of whatever other method of co-operation we have sought 
to set up in our communities. Certainly the need of understanding and of effective 
collective action was never more apparent than it is today. Practically every kind of 
industry, profession, and line of human activity is being called for a review and an 
accounting as has perhaps never been before, and not the least of these is the call that 
is made on the welfare services of our different communities. The federation is making 
an effort to answer that call, and to set up in our different communities an instrumental- 
ity through which citizens may work together on those things which they have in com- 


mon, where they may use their reason and achieve solidarity in the doing of needed 
community tasks. 


CREATION OF NEW AND SUPPRESSION OF UNNECESSARY ACTIVITIES 
Charles C. Stillman, Secretary, Welfare Union, Grand Rapids 


“ Easier to tear down than build up” has taken on the glibness of a proverb. There 
inheres a fair-sized question mark in its application to social work, however. Too often 
is the creative hand rather fast in starting something, and the suppressive hand rather 
slow in stopping anything. Many social service activities are born like the mushroom 
but die like the dandelion. The midwife and the undertaker should inaugurate daily 
conferences. The stork and the swan should become more friendly. 

There will always be a coming and a going in social work. At least there always 
ought to be. The reason is that social life changes all the time. It is not possible to 
measure crime, poverty, and distress on Monday, prepare a program on Tuesday, put it 
into operation on Wednesday, and find all things serene on Thursday. Social institu- 
tions are not made. They come up out of things. They grow. 

The perfect thing is always under suspicion. A panacea is the best ally of the 
undertaker and the bolshevist. The dynamics of social behavior postulate flexibility 
in program. When, to cope with all the ills of society, we can build up preventive and 
corrective machinery that will function 1oo per cent, the millennium has come. Organ- 
ized social service is an attempt to meet those ills. The best way of one decade goes into 
the discard the next. Any social service organization that is adamant to change may 
be commended for its conviction, but must be condemned for its ignorance. In any 
line, the difference between success and failure is in knowing how to cull. 

A federation can render a double X brand of social service by fostering the habit 
of thinking deeply about the launching of new activities and of encouraging existing 
organizations to review with sympathetic fearlessness their own programs. Let us 
mention three factors that enter into a consideration of this problem of starting and 
stopping. They are conviction, the personal element, and public opinion. 

Conviction.—Of course, fixed ideas may have a basis of either fact orfancy. Para- 
doxically, the more one knows the less one is sure of. On the other hand, bias and pre- 
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judgment frequently crop out in unexpected places. Conviction may be the result of 
an extended study of a community’s needs and resources, together with a check-up and 
an application of the experience of other communities, more or less comparable with jt. 
It may center around a well-planned program. The survey method of evaluating the 
work of existing activities and of revealing the need for new must not be discussed here. 
It is desirable, rational, and effective behavior, however. 

Conviction may be only the acceptance of an idea without any definite method 
about its transmutation into social helpfulness. For example, a publication of the 
record of accidents in a given community shows a percentage in industry, a percentage 
in public buildings, a percentage in track transportation, a percentage in automobiles, 
etc. An enumeration of automobile accidents shows a distressingly large number of 
school children killed or injured on the way to and from school. Someone says: “If 
we could teach school children to be careful on the streets, accidents would be fewer. 
Somehow we must teach the home and the schools to labor with the children on this 
point. We must educate our educators.” Here is an idea. A kindred few will put 
itover. They organize. Their program develops. Collateral lines of activity appear. 
Logic forces effort in other directions. An activity isborn. It may be a most splendid 
vision with far-reaching accomplishment, actually putting a bit of real everyday life 
into a school room. 

On the other hand, a kindred few may have an idea such as the one which was 
seriously propounded in my office some time ago. “We want to start a working girls 
home,” said the pleader. ‘We have our eye on just the right property—house with big 
two story garage. ‘Normal’ working girls would live in the house at a minimum rate. 
We plan to fix over the second story of the garage for ‘erring’ girls. The ‘normal’ girls 
wouldn’t and shouldn’t live with the ‘erring’ girls. The arrangement would be eco- 
nomical, for we could feed the ‘garage’ girls in a separate dining-room, but from the 
same kitchen, and not close enough to contaminate the ‘house’ girls; furthermore, only 
one matron would be needed and overhead would be greatly reduced.’”’ Needless to 
say, that idea was the victim of murder then and there. There was, however, consider- 
able of a group who thought the idea was splendid. It is often hard and frequently 
impossible to prevent the inception of undesirable activities. This is especially so if the 
proponents of the idea are the right people. Intelligent conviction is prerequisite to 
any action affecting the development of social service activities. 

The Personal Elements.—Some of the confusion in the field of social work can be 
traced to the friendships and interests of different groups centering around the personal 
equation in the directorate and management of those activities. Many organizations 
are built up on interesting personalities. For example, a colored man in a large city 
conducted a children’s institution. It was an abomination. He supported it by per- 
sonal solicitation of business men. He was an ignorant but interesting character. 
Some of his benefactors told me they knew his institution was useless.  ‘‘ But George 
has been coming around once or twice a year for 10 years, and I give him only $10 at a 
time. He means all right. He never stays long. He always shows his white teeth 
in a peculiar grin while he tells a good story—and it is always a new story. I never 
never heard George tell the same story twice.” George knew how to card index his 
stories, though he never catalogued his children. 

Many a good movement has been inaugurated or saved in a crisis by the influence 
of a small group of socially prominent people. Contrariwise, good names have spon- 
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sored harmful activities. “Get So-and-So behind it, and it will go.” “If Mr. or Mrs. 
or Miss So-and-So opposes it, you will never get it across.” Such statements have now 
and then been heard in many communities. The man or woman who lends his name 
to a movement about which he knows nothing sells out his conscience, ignores his intel- 
lect, and surrenders society to chance. A decent federation or council, considering 
carefully the need for organization or repression, will take advantage of the personal 
factor, or will oppose it, as the situation may require. Financing of social service 
agencies, federated or unfederated, is not above the trick of securing subscriptions 
through maximum use of the approach to prospects based on personal considerations. 
More and more, however, mild extortion, refined intimidation, social pressure of one 
kind or another, are discountenanced in federated financing, and scientific publicity is 
invoked to sell the program. 

Public Opinion, generally speaking, must be with a movement in order to secure 
money for support. It must be with a movement in order that its field of usefulness 
may be broad. Unpopular activities have difficulty in functioning. For example, the 
intake of a charity organization society is much affected by what people are supposed 
to think about it as expressed in newspapers, neighborhood clubs, parent-teachers’ 
associations, etc. Should a federation be guided wholly by public opinion in admit- 
ting new agencies to membership, and in taking steps to define the word “‘ unnecessary ”’ 
for the sake of discouraging agencies so characterized ? 

It is admittedly hard to determine what is public opinion. An obvious comment is: 
Make your publicity such that the whole program will be sold to the community. Not 
infrequently is the case of selling in inverse ratio to the desirability of the social service 
activity. ‘If the federated group carries intelligent conviction about the worth-while- 
ness of a newly organized movement it should seriously undertake the support of that 
organization. To put it on probation and force it to sell itself, while the federated group 
looks on with more or less complacency, is not heroic action by the federation. By such 
behavior, the federation loses an opportunity to render splendid service. The commu- 
nity, as well as the new project itself, has the right to expect the federated group of 
agencies to know the situation and to come out for or against. Intelligent conviction 
of the need of the work is the only good reason for starting an activity, either as a 
separate organization or as a department of an existing organization. Buoyant enthu- 
siasm, the popularity and influence of the sponsors—these should never be criteria in 
judging the need of a new movement, but they sometimes are. 

How shall we determine when existing agencies are to be discontinued? It seems 
pretty reasonable to say that the people who give their money ought to have something 
to say about where it shall go. The people who give the money are, for all practical 
purposes, quite a substantial factor in public opinion. What part the contributors 
should play in retarding or suppressing existing agencies determined the technique of 
a recent annual campaign for funds in Grand Rapids, Michigan. The experiment con- 
ducted there showed to the satisfaction of some, though not all, people that an effective 
designation scheme does not tend to increase amounts of individual subscriptions; that 
it emphasizes the personal element in soliciting designations to agencies; that a sub- 
stantial proportion of subscribers prefer to give to a general or discretionary fund; that 
a considerable measure of agency responsibility in a federation campaign is secured; 
that it is dangerous from the standpoint of conserving social values, to rest the 
continuance of agencies upon a vote of subscribers; that agencies are aroused to 
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the need of continuous publicity; and that it puts a wholesome emphasis upon 
democracy. 

Some enthusiastic believers in the vox populi vox Dei theory urged that permission 
be secured to place the names of all the agencies upon a ballot with a “yes” or “no” for 
continuance, said ballot to be voted upon at municipal election, the result to be a guide 
to the directors of the Welfare Union. Another suggested a modification of that scheme 
by prefacing a referendum with a well-organized campaign of publicity for all the agen- 
cies and by making the vote center around an expression of opinion about the appeal of 
the publicity of the respective agencies. There is neither time nor space to enumerate 
all the notions, crazy and otherwise, which have clustered around the most commend- 
able desire to appraise public opinion. Of course, an enlightened public opinion is the 
goal of all of us. But it is also the goal of those who fundamentally differ from us. 
There seems to be no universally satisfactory definition of “enlightenment.”’ 

Summary.—As concerns the encouragement and discouragement of activities, a 
federation must be sure that it is right, i.e., that its convictions are well founded; that 
the appeal has struck home to a majority of the social workers in the group and toa 
considerable group of laymen, after making as much favorable use of the personal ele- 
ment involved as a keen ethical sense readily permits; that public opinion will ulti- 
mately be favorable but that it is fatal to the cause of good social service to lag behind 
the procession of public opinion. If a federation, composing social workers and lay 
citizens, does not keep ahead of the procession in social thought and action, it is losing 
its big opportunity. 


DIRECT SERVICE ACTIVITIES OF A FEDERATION 


Sherman Conrad, Community Welfare Federation, 
Wilkes-Barre 


For the purposes of this paper I have considered the direct service activities of a 
federation or council of social agencies to be those tasks of social service usually per- 
formed by a constituent agency which are carried on directly from the central office. 
Rather than present the glorious achievements of any one city, I have sought to reveal 
the national situation; to ascertain the present practice in regard to direct service; to 
determine, if possible, whether central administration where used has increased social 
effectiveness; and to discover the present attitude of federation executives toward 
direct service and analyze the reasons for that attitude. 

For this purpose I used the questionnaire method rather fully supplemented by 
additional personal inquiries. The responses were quite general and fully representa- 
tive. Of the fifty-three usable replies, forty-four are from federations and nine from 
councils of social agencies. They include all of the larger and some of the very smallest 
organizations. Geographically, they are distributed from New England to the Pacific 
Coast. 

In general, there is extremely little direct service being done, even under the 
broadest interpretation of our definition. Five federations conduct central buildings. 
One of these rents certain floors of an office building and sublets to the agencies. At the 
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other extreme is a federation which rents an entire building, houses the agencies rent 
free, and sets up the entire building expense as a separate budget. Three federations 
and one council directly promote social service training or study classes, and one federa- 
tion is including as a constitutent agency a school of social work. One federation 
operates a joint hospital social service department for its hospitals, and two conduct 
summer outings and distribute Christmas baskets. Four federations are conducting 
child helping bureaus. One of these states that the bureau is “semi-independent” and 
is to be created as an independent agency as soon as it has passed the experimental stage. 
In a second case, the federation’s advisory committee of management has recently 
recommended that the bureau be organized independently. One federation main- 
tained for several months a case worker who handled cases referred to the central office 
and those in which large contributors were interested. This service has recently been 
discontinued. 

Fifteen federations and four councils operate social service or confidential ex- 
changes. As this type of activity was the one which the central office has most gener- 
ally attempted, and which was most frequently advanced as its legitimate field, it 
seemed worth while to attempt to determine the relative efficiency of the federation- 
controlled exchanges. The difficulties of such an appraisal by the questionnaire 
method are obvious. Nothing further was attempted than to secure certain informa- 
tion which would indicate the relative importance of the exchange in the social service 
program of itscommunity. To this end questionnaires were addressed to all exchanges 
listed by the American Association of Social Service Exchanges. One hundred and 
five replies were received, of which eighty-one were usable. 

Of the eighty-one exchanges, six were operated as independent agencies, nineteen 
by federations or councils, forty-three by associated charities or similar societies under 
various names, five by public departments, and nine by miscellaneous groups ranging 
from a chamber of commerce to a city mission. For the purposes of this paper, they 
were grouped as independent, general, and federation. On this basis the replies to the 
questions asked were as follows: 


1. Is it financed on an independent budget of its own? 
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3- By whom is this board appointed ? 
ex 
Board of Agency Disecter Agee : 
of Agency _ 8 
= ep laniaienetn Serene Ot ema aiai "wah ; . 
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Whestcinv it dissec Bader 17 %4 10 C 
4. Does this board meet regularly or on call ? 
Regularly On Call 
eR RT SE nod serge’? 
I inion a tbrdetiinivas tines vigihaedl 7 6 
PRs i dle cutis idds hee cd cones e3) sh 23 1s 
(It is probable that in this connection the three not reporting could have been 
listed as meeting on call.) 


5. What was the previous experience of the registrar or person in charge ? 


Social Clerical 
I aes 
Msp. sere see sertetites eee 18 Pe 
a a eee 8 3 
GS CVS. 3d BRS. oS I 28 32 
6. What salary is paid the registrar? 
Less than | $1,000 $1,500 $2,000 $2,500 
$1,000 to to to and 
$1,500 $2,000 $2,500 Over 
Independent............... Se ie ek Seo A eee ee I 
CRA TFERS, SELIM 5 as 10 3 I 
Federation................ I 7 3 TAR OR 
IE EI. tet 7 27 13 6 2 


7. Does the registrar promote case conferences? Does the registrar participate 


in conferences called by other agencies ? 


a — PROMOTES OR 
Pagtici- ARTICIPATES 
PROMOTES PATES 
Yes No 

Independent... .............. I 3 4 2 
Ph bx2b-¢ veenceiteeseuant Ir a1 23 26 
Federation. ............e+ee0- 5 8 10 9 

Ferrers ERT Ee id 17 32 37 37 
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It is impossible from the foregoing figures to say that the federation-controlled 
exchanges are potentially either more or less useful than the general run. It is evident 
that even under the federation, the exchange is generally run for the agencies rather 
than by them. The proportion of socially trained executives is no higher than the 
average; the salary range is practically the same; and approximately the same percent- 
age call or participate in conferences. The difference in the usefulness of the various 
exchanges is apparently more a question of personalities than control. In that field 
of direct service which the federations have most generally entered, it cannot be said 
that the work done has been materially better or worse than the general average. 

The general feeling of the federation executives is opposed to direct service. Of 
the forty-six direct replies, five were affirmative and forty-one negative. Eighteen of 
the negative replies excepted the social service exchange. Two executives believe that 
all administration should be concentrated in the central office and one city has gone so 
far as to absorb its fifteen agencies into one departmental organization with a single 
board. Two believe that the central office can best administer any piece of work which 
is essentially a co-ordination of the activities of existing groups. Two of the affirmative, 
and four who are against the general proposition, suggest that the federation may initi- 
ate experimental pieces of work, but that if they are continued they should be turned 
over to existing agencies or organized independently. 

Those who oppose the federation’s entering the direct service field do so for a vari- 
ety of reasons. Five feel that the work of a federation should be purely financial; three 
foresee difficulties for a budget committee appraising the relative social budgets of the 
federation and its constituent agencies; two fear an increase in the federation’s budget 
and five believe the work will be better done by specialized agencies. Twenty-three 
believe that the general work of co-ordination will be hampered if the federation enters 
the field of actual service to individuals. One cites as a warning the development of 
the charity organization movement. 

The correspondence accompanying the questionnaires has done much to reveal 
current thinking in the federation field. There is less insistence on the raising of bud- 
gets as the sole test of success. There is less impatience with the social programs of 
individual agencies and a growing realization of the developmental nature of social 
policies. There is a very general feeling that the task of the federation is to aid in this 
development; that it is essentially a co-ordinating body, the meeting-ground for the 
co-operative solution of common problems. There is a growing belief that the ultimate 
test of its success will not be the number of contributors secured, nor any measure of its 
own activities, but whether or not the community has achieved through it a more com- 
prehensive and a more efficient social service program. 


RELATION OF NATIONAL AGENCIES TO THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 
Ralph J. Reed, Secretary, Public Welfare Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Des Moines 


The question of the relationship between national agencies and local communities 
is one we might properly beg with the answer that the proper adjustment of each rela- 
tionship “depends upon the circumstances in each particular case.” In 1910 leaders 
of this Conference saw a problem in the fact that thirty-nine new national agencies had 
come into existence during the previous decade. In 1920 we were told that the number 
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close to New York City and other points where national agencies like to make their 
headquarters. For these two reasons, not a few financial federations have asked the 
local boards representing state and national movements to raise the amounts required 
for other than local work by direct appeal even at the risk of having a multiplicity of 
campaigns. If the contention that local communities do not know and are not ready 
to support national and state budgets is sound, the education of the public involved in 
the raising of such funds independently of the central drive should prove a corrective. 
The fact that it is far easier to finance local services that people can see and appreciate, 
causes some national agencies to shy at this plan, however, and as far as their will is 
decisive the tendency is to urge the local branch to remain entirely out of the chest 
unless the quota required for the national headquarters and for field work is also 
included. Together we should recognize that both these positions are most natural and 
must be considered. 

The tendency seems manifest among financial federations over the country toward 
the inclusion of budget items for national and state agencies whose local branches have 
been accepted as participating units. Other national agencies such as the National 
Child Labor Committee, which in many cities has no local activity, and no need for a 
local administrative or service branch, are likewise increasingly favorably considered 
for admission, after they have by direct appeal enlisted a reasonably extensive local 
support. A second requirement which one community fund makes of such organiza- 
tions is that they enlist an influencial local committee which shall stand as sponsors for 
the national service to the local community. We believe this is a sound and desirable 
requirement both from the point of view of the community fund and the national 
agency. Such a committee, being called on to represent the national organization and 
program before a local budget committee, has occasion to study more carefully the 
institution they so serve and in turn their advocacy of this cause before the budget 
committee tends to strengthen their allegiance to the combined local undertaking. 

The propriety of local communities being asked to support the missionary work of 
the national agencies is almost unanimously recognized by those in charge of financial 
federations. Only one of the secretaries consulted on this subject has expressed a 
negative attitude. Where national and state agencies have been permitted to partici- 
pate in these united campaigns there has been no disposition to discriminate against that 
part of the national agency’s budget allotted for promotion and extension work. 

This question of the contribution of service by national agencies to local commu- 
nities needs further consideration. The availability of war fund balances in the hands 
of certain national agencies together with the stimulus coming from the overambitious 
programs such agencies were led to set up for conquering the world in the name of their 
respective pet causes led to some rather indiscriminate extensions of free service. Local 
communities accustomed to being quite self-respectful and self-reliant have, one might 
almost say, been tempted into the position of competing with each other for shares in 
this free service much as we have become accustomed to such cities beseeching their 
congressmen for courthouses, post-offices, and other federal public improvements. 

With slightly curtailed plans these and other national agencies continue to appeal 
for support of missionary programs of rather swollen proportions. Support for this 
work is asked and granted on the theory, as one federation secretary puts it, that the 
local community owes an obligation to less fortunate communities. Another commu- 
nity fund secretary who formerly represented a national agency puts it this way, ‘The 
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development of most social work is dependent on the more progressive communities 
financing the pioneer work for the more backward communities. ‘As a rule,” he goes 
on to say, “the communities least willing to give are the ones where the need is greatest. 
A secretary of the national agency branch in a large Eastern city says: “The stronger 
local community needs less national headquarters service and should be in a position to 
contribute financially and otherwise toward bringing weaker communities up to stand. 
ard.” In the light of these statements it would be very interesting to secure a list of 
those communities where national agencies have given missionary service—that js, 
more service than the local community has paid for. How many of the cities repre. 
sented in this room would care to be listed as receiving such subsidies from Cleveland? 
Is there any reason why Des Moines should pay for missionary service to Minneapolis 
or vice versa ? 

To raise these questions is not to deny a certain degree of responsibility for such 
missionary work, but to suggest that such service should only be extended where 
obviously and for some reason it is unreasonable to expect the local community to do 
what should be done. For example, religious denominations have recognized that the 
small college or university city cannot be expected to provide such church facilities 
and services as are needed by the two or three thousand students who make that com- 
munity their temporary home nor can the students be expected to finance this service. 
Properly, therefore, these churches most largely represented in such a student body 
collect funds, throughout all the communities in which they have organizations, to be 
used toward financing this special work. In a similar way our state government in 
Iowa recognizes the impracticability of depending on mining-camp communities finan- 
cing their local educational institutions in an adequate way and therefore subsidizes them 
with state funds. Except where such legitimate grounds for the extension of free 
service exists (and please note that we grant there are exceptions) we believe that field 
work would be more soundly planned if the communities that benefit from it, that feel 
they need it and want it, were allowed to make the very reasonable check on their 
enthusiasm that comes from counting and accepting the cost of such service before they 
use it. 

As a corollary to the idea that national agencies need and should be given funds to 
be used in the extension of service to communities which for good reasons cannot be 
expected to pay the full cost of the same, we should like to suggest for consideration 
the further proposition that every community, unless willing and able to make a good 
case for itself as a charity applicant for national agency service, should pay too per 
cent of the cost of any and all services received and accepted from national agencies. 
Let the national agencies define explicitly what they have to offer, let them compute 
the full cost, let them furnish the service only to those communities which order it and 
agree to pay for it at cost including all overhead involved in making the service avail- 
able. It is safe to say few communities would order at $80 per week a fragmentary bit 
of service, which, if the sample proved satisfactory, would be procured the year round 
at $25 per week. It was equally clear that expensive national agency service will not 
be ordered unless the local community fully intends and accepts in advance the responsi- 
bility of making good use of that service and of following up what is started. 

This proposal is not based in the least on the assumption that it would save money 
to local communities but on the belief that it would insure a greater return for such 
money, when expended on national service. Let us assume that a city has $5,000 to 
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expend in the extension of social work. Our proposal raises this question: Shall 
uch a city through its strong branch of some national agency send this money to be 
used in extending free or partially free service toward the launching of similar branches 
in other cities where, in all probability, the reason they do not already exist, or if they 
do exist are so weak as to require such outside assistance, is that the demand, the sense 
of need, for such work is lacking? Or would a greater and sounder extension of social 
work result if this sum were to be used to employ directly the expert service of some 
other national agency to help develop local social work machinery in the community 
that gives the fund? In the latter case the money would obviously be expended for 
something for which the local community felt a real need and for which a genuine 
demand existed and we believe such expenditure would go farther toward the sound 
extension of social work. In other words this proposal would mean that the local 
community furnishing the money would exercise the initiative in determining where 
these funds available for extension work should be applied basing its decision on defi- 
nitely and clearly realized wants, instead of leaving this initiative to some national 
agency. National service, if employed on this basis, would clearly be free, from the 
handicap of having its activities in a given local community interpreted as primarily 
an effort to build up its own organization. 

Another point, at which the relationship of national agencies to local communities 
having financial federations most calls for a mutual understanding and sympathetic 
appreciation of purposes, is in the matter of determining what such local community 
through its central campaign is to raise for national and state work. Cleveland, pos- 
sibly, has the most to contribute on this aspect of our question. Federation leaders 
are agreed that the final decision as to how much shall be appropriated to any given 
national agency must rest with the community fund organization. This does not mean 
that the natonal agency, both directly from headquarters and through its local sup- 
porters, will not be encouraged to present its case in the most effective way possible. 
Let the national agency assume the part of salesman and the community fund budget 
committee that of purchasing agent. No better rules can be found for the procedure 
than those which govern good salesmanship and shrewd buying. The considerations 
that will enter into the bargaining are: first, the value of the national association’s 
work both to the local community involved and as a discriminating missionary agency; 
second, the demand existing in the local community for such national agency, this 
demand to be manifested by the record of past contributions secured in that commu- 
nity, by the effectiveness of the local service and the use the community makes of it 
and by the strength of the local branch board; third, the available funds for purchasing 
such services will be a decisive factor and here a budget committee will take into con- 
sideration the question as to whether the appropriation asked is properly balanced 
with the amounts required and to be granted to other causes. 

Using our figure, it would not be difficult to outline many other helpful considera- 
tions. The national agency will be asked in such a hearing for full information as to 
the plan of work and the budget proposed for the ensuing year, the amount of income 
available from other sources, and a statement of actual receipts and expenditures for 
the previous year showing how the amount asked compares with that asked of and 
contributed by other cities of comparable population and ability to give. It is readily 
granted by community fund representatives that each national agency shall retain at 
all times the right to reject the amount offered by the community fund and that it 
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shall be free to go to the community direct in search of a better deal. If this problem 
is approached, as suggested in the beginning, with mutual understanding and a sym. 
pathetic attitude it is almost inconceivable that a reasonable and mutually satisfactory 
agreement as to terms cannot be reached. 

The autonomy of the local branch on one side and the degree of control to be exer- 
cised by the national headquarters on the other side is probably the oldest issue between 
national agencies and local co-ordinating groups, such as councils of social agencies and 
community funds. Budget reviews have resulted in recommendations to local branches 
which have conflicted with the policies urged or the programs ordered by national 
headquarters. National agencies have claimed a sort of vested interest in certain 
services sometimes on the grounds that they first discovered the need or at least were 
the first in proposing the particular remedy in question. Others have urged similar 
prerogatives in given fields of service locally because working agreements with other 
national agencies assigned that field of service to them. Still other national agencies 
have based their claims to the right to undertake definite work in a given community 
regardless of whether some other local agency or the branch of some other national 
agency was doing the job, because the work in question was included in their nationally 
outlined program or in the printed objects set down for their agency in their charter 
or articles of incorporation. The local council of social agencies and the community 
fund management, on the other hand, have maintained that representatives of the local 
community—(first) those interested in the special lines of work involved; (second) 
those interested in related local problems and undertakings; and (third) those respon- 
sible for the support of such work—sitting together as a sort of a case on committee 
national agencies should determine when and how the branches of national agencies 
should undertake new work in the community and how local contributions should be 
used even in the conduct or promotion of work elsewhere by the national agency. To 
this end community funds in most cities insist upon each local service having at least a 
local advisory board with veto powers, first, as to the use of funds, second, as to activi- 
ties to be initiated in the local community, and third, as to the acceptance of officers 
or agents assigned to the local community by the national organization. Al! national 
organizations have not yet granted this degree of local autonomy. The branch of one 
such agency was admitted several years ago to a financial federation in a midwestern 
city. A very competent and genuinely interested local advisory committee was secured. 
Then came the day when, on more critical examination of the local work program 
in its relation to the needs of the city and the work of other agencies, said advisory 
board declined to approve of the program submitted by the officers assigned to that 
community from national headquarters. The officer immediately announced that he 
had excused his board from further service. Needless to say, the federation likewise 
excused the agency from further participation in the community fund. This illustra- 
tion is extreme but it may help some city where central financing is contemplated to 
decide what degree of local autonomy it wishes to demand of participating agencies. 
Mere advisory boards selected and appointed by the national agency’s own representa- 
tive will not long prove acceptable if their advice is to be utterly disregarded in this 
way. National organizations for the most part, it should be said, have learned to 
appreciate that local strength and support are in direct ratio to the local interest 
aroused and responsiblity accepted. Yet it is not an uncommon experience of the local 
community fund secretary to discover the board of some national agency branch sud- 
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denly in an almost hostile attitude toward suggestions from their national headquarters 
because some field agent or letter has brought to them a threat of withdrawal of charter 
or demotion in rank if certain action is or is not taken. Out of years of experience one 
of our oldest and strongest national agencies has gone so far in granting local autonomy 
that its local branches are not only free from dictation by headquarters but may retain 
their full voting strengtlr in the policy-making councils of the national organization 
whether or not they have accepted any financial responsibility for the support of their 
state and national work. Strange as it may seem our reports from several community 
fund organizations indicate that the influence of the national headquarters of this same 
national agency is probably more powerful with its local branches than any other and 
the proportionate amount of support that those branches demand for their state and 
national departments is always large. Full local autonomy of branch agencies is we 
believe not only essential from the point of view of the local community but likewise 


the best policy for the prosperity of the national agency and the advancement of the 
cause it promotes. 


DIVISION IX—PUBLIC OFFICIALS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


SOME ORGANIZATION PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC WELFARE DEPARTMENTS 
Gertrude Vaile, American Association for Organizing Family Social Work, Denver 


This past year a committee of the American Association for Organizing Family 
Social Work, of which I have been a member, has considered the problem of the organi 
zation of public welfare departments, especially as they concern the administration of 
family social work. This paper is mainly the report of that committee, whose work, 
however, is still incomplete, but I have expressed some opinions of my own, which are 
not necessarily wholly the opinions of the rest of the committee. In their study the 
committee had in mind mainly city or county departments, and have considered state 
departments only as they have thrown light on the general principles involved. I must 
do the same in this paper. 

The first and largest question to be met is where the responsibility and authority for 
the work of a public welfare department should lie. Should it be vested in a board ora 
single elective official? This problem was laid before the members of the Governmental 
Research Conference, with a request for their opinions as to the poper administrative 
basis for public welfare departments both state and municipal. They gave the matter 
very generous consideration, nineteen men replying. Of these, fifteen believed that (as 
one expressed it) “centralization of authority and responsibility should be secured by 
the appointment of the welfare head by the mayor or governor.” Three of the fifteen 
thought that a purely advisory board might have some value. Only four of the nine- 
teen favored a board with authority, one of those questioningly. The question was also 
submitted to a number of persons who had had practical experience in social welfare 
administration under public authority, and answers were received from eighteen. Of 
these all except two strongly favored a board, and one of those two said that civil service 
regulation would be a necessary protection against political changes. 

It would appear that the theory of the Governmental Research men is based 
largely upon two assumptions. The first is that the average voter knows, at least in a 
general way, whether or not he is getting what he voted for. Following this assumption 
he should be able to place responsibility clearly in order to express his approval or dis- 
approval. The second assumption is that the subject-matter concerned is of such fixed 
and concrete nature that the average voter can easily understand it. The applicability 
of the governmental theory diminishes, I should say, in proportion to the remoteness of 
the work from the personal observation of the average voter, and in proportion to the 
intangibility and variableness of the work itself. 

In many departments of government the average voter has a fair opportunity to see 
the results of the administration, and feels himself directly affected, but of all depart- 
ments of government probably the welfare department is the most remote from the 
personal knowledge and concern of the general public. Therefore the fixing of respon- 
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sibility upon an elected official, however admirable in theory, is likely to be meaningless | 
in practice in this connection because the official is not likely to be elected on this issue, i 
and the welfare department usually remains a helpless non-combatant, its fate deter- j 
mined by other issues. 

As to the second question, the nature of the work itself, have the Governmental 
Research men possibly over-rated the administrative side, and have they underesti- 
mated some other sides ? 

As our correspondents concerned with the administration of public departments 
repeatedly pointed out, these departments are dealing with human beings and not with 
things. For those infinitely varying human beings in their varying circumstances it is 
seeking to diminish suffering and evil and to increase well-being and righteousness, In 
this effort it is dealing constantly with subtle things that cannot be seen nor weighed nor 
measured—things moreover in regard to which knowledge and methods of work and 
even ideals themselves are constantly changing. 

A public welfare department especially in county or city must adapt itself to serve 
its own community. It must have active relationships with al] other social agencies, 
public and private. Also it must bear always in mind not only what the law prescribes 
but the purpose back of the law and what extra-legal efforts and implied duties that may 
involve. Of all departments of government probably the Welfare Department is not 
only the most remote from the personal knowledge of the voter but also the most 
intangible, the most variable, and the most likely to be misunderstood by the average 
voter. 

These peculiarities of the public welfare work point to the needs of a board for this 
particular department. If the interests of helpless people are to be protected and sound 
programs worked out in relationship with other agencies, it is more than ordinarily 
important that there be continuity of policy and personnel, and that the personnel be 
very well qualified for the work. Yet because of the defenseless position of this depart- 
ment, as already indicated, if there is no board, but the head of the welfare department 
is appointed by an elected official, he is very likely to go out of office with the official 
who appointed him, or at least at any time when politically minded forces become very 
active. And under such circumstances persons not properly qualified are very likely 
to be appointed. 

We witness such disruption of good work as befell New York City some years ago, 
when the work which had been built up under Commissioner Kinsgbury in Mayor 
Mitchell’s administration went to pieces under a Tammany successor, and such as, in a 
measure, befell Illinois in the change from Governor Lowden to Governor Small. More 
serious changes were reported to be pending there had not Governor Small’s other diffi- 
culties prevented. 

Even a board cannot always prevent breakdown. The Public Welfare Board of 
Kansas City finally fell under political domination and lost much of its social effective- 
ness. Probably no scheme of government can ever be devised by the mind of man that 
cannot be defeated by the minds of men who are determined to set it at naught. I 
know of one city where a board, even of limited official power, is now standing between 
a public welfare department and political destruction, and has done so successfully for 
years. 
A board helps to secure stability not only by the force of holding good personnel in | 
office when it is threatened, but because the holdover members constantly inform and 
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influence the new members who in turn inform and influence the official who appointed 
them and thus the foundations of a real stability and continuity are laid. 
This suggests my next point—that a board is needed as an interpreter, not only 
between the department and the governmental powers above it, but also between the 
' department and the general public. Since in a democracy, every function of govern- 
ment rests finally upon the understanding and will of the people, and since the mass o{ 
the people have no way of understanding this department through their own experience 
and observation, and since moreover the work is peculiarly difficult for popular under- 
standing and liable to be misunderstood, there would appear to be imperative need 
that a group of disinterested and highly respected citizens should be made intimately 
acquainted with the work and responsibile to interpret it to the public. 

Finally, a board is needed because the nature of the work itself calls for a council 

of minds. The mind of the department head alone, however wise he may be, cannot 
| bring to bear the various points of view needed, considering the subtle human ek- 
ments and intricate community relationships involved. I must confess myself a little 
puzzled by this demand for extreme centralization of governmental functions in 
single individuals, for the sake of business efficiency, when business itself, banks and 
great industrial concerns, have their boards of directors. And such boards, I under- 
stand, are important not only to give voice to the stockholders but to determine 
policies. 

Perhaps the difficulty in estimating the value of these welfare boards lies in the 
fact that they are of such different types. They seem to be of three main varieties, 
although they cannot be sharply classified, but merge into each other. There is first 

| the board that is advisory only with no actual authority; and second, the board which 
has final authority for the policies and general conduct of the work, and which appoints 
or removes the chief executive, but leaves him in complete charge of carrying out the 
policies and holds him responsible, the board assuming none of the administrative 
functions of the executive; and, third third, the board which itself undertakes more or less of 
the carrying out of administrative fu functions, such for example, as the board of a poor 
department whose members receive application for relief. 

The first kind of board is likely to be ineffective and of little value. It is difficult 
to get really able people to serve steadily, and especially to take the trouble to inform 
themselves with such thoroughness that their judgment will be valuable, when they 
feel that they have no real responsibility for the outcome of their advice. 

The third type—the board assuming administrative details—is likely to result in 
inconsistent, inefficient work and no clear-cut responsibility, This is a common type 
of board and possibly it is the type that has come especially under the observation of 
the Governmental Research men. Certainly they have made an important contribu- 
tion in their emphasis on the unwisdom of this form of administration, 

In concluding this part of our discussion I would say that one member of our com- 
mittee, studying this subject, felt that in a municipality having a city manager plan, 
the city manager would have to be directly responsible for this department as for others, 

‘and a board, if appointed, should be only advisory. The rest of the committee felt that, 
while a city manager plan minimized the danger of unfortunate appointments, as com- 
| pared with appointments by an elected official, yet the problem of continuity of work 
still remained, since the city manager himself has but an indefinite tenure of office, and 

| that all the other reasons for a board with authority are the same under a city manager 
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as under other forms of government. Except for this dissenting voice where cities 
with city managers were concerned, the committee were agreed that a department of 
public welfare needs a board and that the board should have powers more than advisory 
but less than administrative. 

The committee gave some consideration to the manner of appointing the staff. 
Should they hold their office under civil service regulations? If not, should qualifica- 
tions be otherwise Jegally prescribed? Only two of our correspondents favored civil 
service. Most did not reply specifically to that question, although they clearly implied 
by other statements made that they either did not approve of civil service, or did not 
consider it important since they had advocated a board. 

At its best civil service can only choose well among those who apply, but it should | 
be possible to offer the position to the best qualified person available. At less than its 
best civil service may fail woefully to estimate truly the comparative value of various" 
kinds of social experience and training, and to give due weight to the persona] qualities 
of social vision and resourcefulness that are needed for this particular work. Many 
civil service boards are not expert and place in office workers not really qualified for this 
work, after which they are difficult to remove. While it should be possible to discharge 
civil service employees as readily as any others for good cause, one of the main objects 
of civil service is to prevent discharge unless there is surely good cause. If the civil 
service board is not expert it is difficult to show good cause for dismissing a worker 
whose failures are only in the line of social insight, social work technique, and imagina- 
tion. However, civil service boards, like other instruments for social service, are stead- 
ily growing in their ideals and improving in their methods. 

If appointments to positions in the public welfare department are to be made by 
elected official or city manager, civil service regulations certainly should prove helpful 
if carried out by an expert civil service board. With the department under the control | 
of such a board as we have indicated, however, civil service regulations would seem not | 
to be needed, and likely rather to prove hampering. I should like to see the law require | 
that the executive of the welfare department should be a “ trained and experienced social 
worker,” but have the interpretation of those qualifications left to the board. 

The committee considered slightly that other question so often asked, as to what 
should be the scope of work of a public welfare department. The scope of the state 
department it did not consider at all. Regarding county and municipal departments 
the committee felt that the answer must depend upon local conditions. But one sug- 
gestion is offered from the experience in field work with private societies of the Ameri- 
can Association for organizing Family Social Work. 

It has been observed that where family welfare societies carry on departments 
covering various kinds of social work the quality of the case work tends to be low, for 
lack of adequate and undivided attention. Only in the very large cities where the vol- 
ume of work and financial support is so large that experts are naturally put in charge 
of each department, free to concentrate their labors on their own field of work is this 
tendency apparently escaped. 

We would venture a reminder that in securing efficiency of administration two 
opposite considerations need to be borne in mind, and harmonized: the value of central- 
ization and the value of specialization. Overempbasis on either without proper regard 
for the other destroys efficiency. Ina very large public welfare department with heads 
of separate divisions these principles need cause no conflict. In the small department 
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they are very likely to be in conflict. The present tendency seems to be toward 
centralization to an extent that may result in serious lack of skill for want of 
specialization. 

I know a rural county of 29,000 population where Jess than the whole of the case. 
work part of the program is keeping three case workers and a stenographer exceedingly 
busy. I wonder, therefore, whether much will be gained for social work efficiency by 
centralizing so many duties in one defenseless person. 

It is of course appreciated that in these small communities one fairly well-trained 
worker with an eye to these social needs is immensely better than none at all, which js 
the usual present condition. The question is whether, in securing one worker, she 
should be required to undertake a whole social program, responsible by law to do more 
different kinds of things than one person can possibly do on approved social work stand. 
ards, or whether the law should specify only the main job and leave the rest in general 
terms to be developed as may be possible incidentally to the main job. In these county 
welfare departments the main task would appear to be a wide range of case work duties 
We know that when the same individual must personally carry on case work, group 
work, general community work and research work, case work pretty certainly goes by 
the board, so that it never is possible to develop it on high standards nor to show the 
other community needs that good case work would demonstrate. 

Is it then wise to cast into fixed mold of law so many specifically named but ver) 
diverse duties, or would more progress be made in the long run by placing on the worker 
only, for instance, the outdoor relief, mothers’ pensions, probation, parole, supervision 
of children placed out, and the like—all case work, which, as she undertakes to do 
thoroughly will prove the need of more workers even in a small county—and leaving 
the recreation, employment office, industrial research, etc., to be developed under other 
auspices, or incidentally as it can be done in connection with case work? It is my 
strong belief that the worker with the more limited range of closely related duties wil) 
make in the end a larger contribution to the social welfare of the county. 

In the municipal departments the main job appears to be more often along the 
recreational, employment, or institutional lines. Where that is so, I believe, on the 


' same principle, that it would be wise to refrain from assuming case-work functions unless 


they can be put in charge of a case worker undiverted by other responsibilities. But 
where the department is large enough to have separate bureaus, for different kinds of 
work, each in charge of a properly qualified worker but all co-ordinated through the 
chief executive of the department, there would seem to be no reason why a large variety 
of tasks might not be undertaken. 

One last thought on the organization problems of public welfare departments. 
The strength and effectiveness of the department depends finally on the interest—and 
the really intelligent interest—of the public back of it. We are always most interested 
in the things in which we and the people we know participate. Well-chosen volunteers 
doing real work for the department, catching the spirit and seeing the inner workings, 
and actually laboring at it, can immeasurably increase the breadth of the work and form 
a bulwark around it. Their discussion of it, in season and out, among their own friends 
whose ears are attuned to listen, make a more influential publicity, I do believe, than 
any amount of newspaper notice or carefully prepared reports. If a private society 
needs volunteers, which admittedly it does, I have long been convinced that a public 
department needs them even more in order to keep close to its people. 
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In this connection, however, it is probably necessary to sound a warning. I believe 
that volunteers for public departments need to be chosen and their work supervised 
with even greater care than in the case of private societies. The volunteer for a public 
department is in a quasi-official position and mistakes may be more misinterpreted and 
do more harm, I believe, than in a private society, especially if a public department is at 
all under fire of criticism. 

Nevertheless, I have known at least two municipal departments and one county 
department that have used volunteers with fine effect. One director of a municipal 
department told me that she had developed working committees for certain parts of 
the work that were so strong and so deeply interested that she believed nothing political 
could interefere with that work, and she added, of one committee especially, that if, for 
any reason, it became impossible to carry that work on satisfactorily under the public 
department, she was sure that committee would promptly become the board of a private 
society to see that the work was done well anyway. 

Volunteers have not in general, I think, been largely nor skilfully used by county 
or city welfare departments, but I believe it is one of the elements of sound organization 
to which such departments may well give thoughtful attention. 


THE WORK OF A COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
Mrs. Clarence A. Johnson, Commissioner of Public Welfare, Raleigh, North Carolina 


Public welfare is a democratic concept. It means securing good conditions of life 
through governmental agencies, for all classes of people, regardless of what special efforts 
must be put forth or unusual provisions made in order that underprivileged and defec- 
tive groups may be given an opportunity to fit as happily and effectively into the social 
scheme as possible. It means giving norma] people more facilities in order that they 
may function more adequately. It is based on the theory that the prevention of social 
misfits is cheaper and more democratic than caring for human wreckage. 

But concepts, like ideas and sentiment, must usually be crystallized into legislation 
before they become of full value to society, and the value of legislation is conditioned 
upon adequate machinery through which legislation may be translated into terms of 
service rendered human beings; consequently boards of public welfare, with a commis- 
sioner of public welfare or a secretary as the executive officer, have been the result of 
social legislation enacted in a number of states and furnish the organization and tech- 
nique that are essential in smoothing out the unequalities of democracy. They are the 
channels through which state-wide programs for social betterment are flowing forth, 
making a contribution to social progress in this century which many think will equal 
that made by public education in the last century. State boards of public welfare 
furnish a public service that is a necessary supplement to the work of private social 
agencies. They have behind them legislation, authority, and permanent financial sup- 
port and stand in a peculiar relationship to the state, which gives them an unequaled 
opportunity to promote social legislation. 

In discussing the work of a state board of public welfare it will be well to remember 
that public education, public health, and public welfare are closely related, and a gen- 
eral recognition of this fact and the establishment of permanent relationships will add 
greatly to the sum total of human happiness. If every child is to be well born, decently 
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- cared for during childhood, educated, given an opportunity for play, trained for prody:. 
tive work, protected from exploitation, it will be through the combined and related 
efforts of these three great public agencies. 

The scope and organization of state boards of public welfare —Twenty-three states. | 
understand, now have boards or departments of public welfare that are comparable in 
their power and organization, and that have evolved in most instances from the old 
advisory boards of charity to meet the new and modern ideas. A few states have no 
central agency, others have boards of control that go farther in some directions than 
state boards of public welfare. Believing that the North Carolina Board of Charities 
and Public Welfare is fairly typical I am presenting a brief outline of its scope and or- 
ganization. 

This board is composed of seven members, two of whose terms expire each two 
years and who serve without pay. They are appointed by the governor and confirmed 
by the Legislature. This board in turn appoints a commissioner of public welfare who 
is the executive officer of the board. The work of the board has been divided into five 
bureaus to carry out the duties and requirements of the board under the law. These 
bureaus are County Organization, Child Welfare, Institutional Supervision, Menta! 
Health and Hygiene, and Promotion and Publicity. 

The Bureau of County Organization has for its duties: co-operation with county 
boards of commissioners and education, promotion of the appointment of efficient 
superintendents of public welfare; appointment of county boards of public welfare; 
standardization of county welfare work; standardization of juvenile court and proba- 
tion work, and other services. 

The Bureau of Child Welfare inspects and licenses child-caring institutions, agen- 
cies and maternity homes, aids children’s institutions; has in charge compulsory schoo! 
attendance; aids in case work; does child-placing and has certain other services. 

The Bureau of Institutional Supervision has in charge the state and county pena! 
institutions, the institutions for delinquent youth, those for institutions for defective 
adults, county homes, and has other services. 

The Bureau of Mental Health and Hygiene performs services to juvenile courts, to 
juvenile and other defective and delinquent classes, to adults with social deficiencies, to 
exceptional children, and makes special researches. It also takes care of special prob- 
lems in psychiatry, and has other services. 

The Bureau of Promotion and Publicity has in charge the quarterly bulletin, public 
welfare progress, special bulletins, district conferences, summer institutes of public wel- 
fare educational programs, state wide programs of publicity, research and study, and 
other services. 

Some of the work that is being actually done through these different bureaus this 
year is: a thorough inspection of every private and state institution, and a report of 
the same with recommendations sent to boards of trustees; a study of the penal system 
of the state including a classification of prisoners at the state prison; a study of poor 
relief; an effort to improve the case work of superintendents of public welfare by render- 
ing assistance with a number of typical cases; assisting county juvenile courts and pro- 
bation officers to standardize their work. In states where public service has been estab- 
lished and more or less standardized for a number of years, this may not seem to be 
an enumeration worthy of comment, but bear in mind that I am discussing conditions 
in a rural state which has had a state board with executive power only since 1917 and 
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which board for various reasons has been active for a less period than that and which is 
working on the exceedingly limited appropriation of $20,000 annually. North Carolina 
has no special contribution to make in the way of experience or example to states or 
cities where public or private social service is well established and highly specialized but 
to rural states and communities we have a story to tell of social progress that is inspiring, 
and worthy of emulation by sections of like conditions. 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction, the State Health Officer, the 
Commisioner of Public Welfare form a State Child Welfare Commission, whose duty it 
is to enforce the child labor laws, the law providing for seats in certain mercantile and 
manufacturing plants, and the toilet laws. The County Superintendent of Public Wel- 
fare is the authorized local agent of this commission. 

Almost coincident with the establishment of the North Carolina Board of Public 
Welfare was the establishment of the School of Public Welfare at the state university. 
The director of this school serves as consulting expert to the State Board of Public Wel- 
fare. Other details of the relationship of the university school and the state board will 
be discussed elsewhere in this paper. 

When a department of government such as a state board of public welfare has once 
been established, the first thing to confront is the fact that, as someone has pertinently 
remarked, “It’s easier to get good laws than it is to get good out of the law.”’ So it is 
just as well to appraise the situation to see what difficulties and dangers are to be en- 
countered, how they may be met, and what are to be the far-reaching effects of the work. 

Difficulties and dangers.—The first thing to be encountered is the attitude of a great 
number of people who see in every public office created an extra burden to them as tax- 
payers, and an easy berth for someone else. It is usually, too, the individual who pays 
the smallest taxes and makes the least contribution to civic progress that speaks the 
loudest. But frequently even the educated people are indifferent and really antago- 
nistic to social work because they are uninformed as to the extent and seriousness of 
social disabilities. To overcome such an attitude it must be proved that the work is 
needed, and that it pays from an economical! as well as a social viewpoint. Both are 
difficult, principally because they cannot be quickly done, and in the meantime an 
impatient public is demanding something for its money. In order to prove that the 
work is needed surveys must be made and statistics gathered that will bring to light 
conditions as they actually exist, and that will give a basis for the requirements of the 
board, and justify statements as to future probabilities. If time and money are avail- 
able it is not so difficult to prove that preventive measures are justifiable from an eco- 
nomic viewpoint, and it can be done by typical local examples. 

Another difficulty to overcome is the necessity for shattering pleasant traditions, 
that have been carefully nurtured and extensively believed, if we are to be honest with 
the public and with our own consciences. That sincere and unselfish people have been 
the chief promoters of these traditions makes the truth seem sometimes almost cruel. 
For instance, in many states institutional care of children, particularly in orphanages, 
is still surrounded by a terrific amount of sentiment that a real knowledge of the facts 
does not justify; and to get the public to put aside sentiment and consider the facts 
from a more or less cold, analytical point of view is far fromeasy. The practice of send- 
ing out singing classes from the orphanages to give public entertainments still exists. 
These boys and girls are usually attractive and frequently well trained. The audience, 
in the sentimental and emotional state of mind that any contact with orphan children 
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always inspires, settles down to listen, and when it’s all over wipes a teary eye and 
remarks that it’s a pity more of the children in the state cannot be sent to an orphanage. 
It takes some courage to turn the hose of “‘common sense”’ on such “emotional fires” 
as these, and it is not always possible to leave a friendly feeling in the heart of the dis. 
abused person. Where orphanage work has been so closely allied with the churches as 
it is in many of the southern states, and given an intense religious significance, a situa- 
tion is found that has to be handled most carefully, especially when we have to admit 
that orphanages have been practically the only child-caring agencies available. There 
has been, too, no way in many instances of getting at the real results of institutional 
work with children for follow-up work and a satisfactory system of record-keeping does 
not exist. (This applies to all classes of institutions.) Consequently exaggerated and 
groundless statements are made without fear of dispute. The North Carolina Board 
of Public Welfare made a study of the cases of 245 children, representing three different 
types of child-caring agencies. As a result of this we must say to certain people: “Here 
are the actual conditions of a typical group of children sent out or placed by your agency. 
We have found the facts by careful investigation and unfortunately the facts and your 
statements do not agree.’””’ We have not only to destroy pleasant and satisfying illu- 
sions, but endeavor to force people from old accustomed methods to newer ones. | 
sometimes feel that the most difficult work of a board of public welfare is the responsi- 
bility that rests upon it to make people understand that real social progress cannot be 
brought about by sentimentality; that tears and emotions undirected by a scientific 
ispirit have never resulted in a real constructive program. The encouraging viewpoint 
is the fact that the majority of people in child welfare work are sincere and have the 
same object in view, the salvaging of the child, even if they do disagree as to the best 
methods. If an approach is made in a spirit of tolerance, generosity, and fellowship 
they will eventually fall in line with efforts to standardize the work and further a state 
program in which al) agencies should participate. This much-to-be-desired condition 
is frequently retarded by an irritating ‘‘We are the people, all wisdom dies with us” 
attitude on the part of the state agency—something that should be carefully avoided. 
Then there is the ever present danger and justifiable fear on the part of the public 

| of centralization of power. Just how far the state government should go in its efforts to 
carry out the constitutional mandate that all men shall have an opportunity for life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and at the same time avoid lessening individual 
responsibility and discouraging initiative isa serious one. It is obvious that social prog- 
ress will travel a very uneven road unless there is some general plan for the good of all 
and some agency that has the power to supervise and execute to a limited extent. Rich 
and progressive counties where socia] leadership exists would have compulsory schoo! 
attendance laws, child labor laws, established juvenile courts, give attention to the 
needs of the poor and defective, other counties or communities would be indifferent to 
jall or many of these measures. We believe we are overcoming this difficulty to some 
extent in North Carolina through the plan of county units of public welfare. These 

| have some definite responsibilities under the state law, they are required to send in cer- 
tain reports and represent the state in certain instances, but they are largely leit to 
their own wishes when it comes to promoting, correlating, and applying local ideas and 
efforts, and using local agencies, the state acting in an advisory and assisting capacity 
only. No state program of public welfare should be made so inelastic in its general 
conception that it cannot conform to local conditions. I believe this can be done 
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without endangering definite and internal policies that must be maintained by the } 

state department. a 
That we will not see the forest for looking at the trees is another danger, especially ; 

in a state that has a program comparable to North Carolina’s county plan of public wel- 

fare. In every county there has been placed an agency responsible for all classes of 

people in need of help. Immediately their number becomes so great and their problems 

so definite and appalling that it is almost impossible to keep from being overwhelmed, 

and becoming completely entangled in the network of individual cases. But even this } 

can be overcome. Three years ago I went to a certain county to assist a newly ap- ' 

pointed superintendent of public welfare start his work. He was totally inexperienced 

in socia) work, and three cases were causing him the greatest concern. A defective girl, 

a delinquent boy, and the neglected children of an immoral] mother made a problem that 

loomed large and overwhelming to the exclusion of almost everything else. This sum- 

mer the same man has organized a county-wide playground association in which all the 

churches are represented. To this association the county has donated a tract of 100 

acres finely timbered land on which there isa lake. It is the plan of the association to 

make a miniature Chautauqua of this place. The loca] paper says: ‘“‘ Much credit is 

due County Welfare Superintendent J. H. Allen, who has been an untiring worker in 

promoting this enterprise. Mr. Allen is constantly on the lookout for opportunities to q 

benefit the youngsters and to add to their happiness. This playground will afford an 

opportunity for pleasant outings to hundreds of children who have heretofore never 

enjoyed those pleasures.” 

The last difficulty to be mentioned is probably the most serious one of all, the need | 
for trained workers to carry out the program and plan of the state department. The 
overcoming of this difficulty will include to a large extent the solving of allothers. That 
such workers are more successful if familiar with local conditions and if they have a loca] 
background is also true. Another viewpoint is this: to take highly trained workers, 
accustomed to city work where adequate facilities are available to handle practically any 
social problem, and put them in small towns or rura] communities where the worker has oa 
not only to solve the problem but be ingenious enough to make the facilities, is exceed- s 
ingly discouraging to the worker and unsatisfactory to the client. Many states as a & 
whole are in the same condition as North Carolina, I presume—trying to bridge a vast a 
gap between progressive legislation and inadequate facilities. The School of Public 
Welfare at the state university is rendering a great service to social progress not only in 
North Carolina, but in the south as a whole by training workers to meet the situation 
as it exists in the south today. 

One-, two-, and four-year courses of professional training are given in the School of 
Public Welfare, and in addition to this, summer institutes are arranged for special 
groups. Under the joint direction of the State Board of Charities and Public Welfare 
and the university two weeks of special institutes are held each summer for superintend- 
ents of public welfare and institutional officials. At these special public welfare insti- 
tutes the subjects are divided into three classes: Those having to do with general prob- i if 
lems and policies in relation to public welfare; those having to do with state and county  \f 
policy and public welfare administration; and those having to do with the specific prob- i 
lems and methods of work. Needless to say these institutes present a splendid 
opportunity for standardizing social work throughout the state and the attendance 
has been encouraging in number and interest shown. 
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The outlook for the future.—Revealing the difficulties of the work of a state board of 
public welfare it seems to me presents the best argument for every state having a well- 
organized department of public welfare. The ignorance and indifference of the public 
as to social disqualifications; a sentimental attitude rather than a scientific spirit; 
short-sighted economic policy in handling social problems; inability to see big things 
big; the lack of trained leadership; are problems that can only be overcome by a state 
department of public welfare that functions for all classes and all sections. That prog. 
ress is slow and frequently retarded need not be discouraging, as civilization has been 
two thousand years in the making, and public welfare but now in its infancy. 

Further, we may as well face the fact that social service through state departments 
or boards is not so well fixed in the hearts and interest of the public generally that we 
may look on such as firmly established units of government; for many state boards 
there are many good legislative fights ahead. 

In the face of discouragements we officials of public welfare must see our jobs in all 
their bigness and beauty, and have faith that to us is intrusted the working out of part 
of a perfect plan which will ultimately stand forth in its finished glory, a democracy 


which will give every man that for which a restless, discontented world cries out today 
—justice, hope, and brotherhood. 


RECENT LEGISLATION IN PUBLIC WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS— 
THEIR TREND AND MEANING 


J. E. Hagerty, Chief, College of Commerce and Journalism, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 

The typical organization of public welfare institutions in the northern states until a 
decade ago was the organization of the various state institutions—penal, charitable, and 
medical (as the hospitals for insane, the feebleminded, and the epileptic), and the educa- 
tional institutions such as those for the deaf and blind, under a non-partisan or bi-parti- 
san unpaid board, which exercised general supervision and control over the institution. 
It employed the superintendent, and the subordinate officers and employees of the insti- 
tution upon recommendation of the superintendent, assumed responsibility for the 
budget, and through its chief executive officer or directly, presented its case to the legis- 
lature for funds. 

A centralized board, known by various names such as the state board of charities, 
exercised advisory functions over all state institutions, and usually exercised indirect 
supervision over the private institutions of the state. It made reports to the governor 
and to the General Assembly, proposed changes in laws, frequently drafted measures, 
and often conducted State conferences of charities and corrections. It was a construc- 
tive critic of institutions and deliberately attempted to raise and maintain standards 
of state institutions and of public welfare work. In many instances the board of state 
charities determined the minimum standards of certain types of institutions, and 
granted annual licenses in which the approval of the institutions was either given or 
withheld. Within the last two or three decades, some of these boards of state charities 
have been given administrative functions such as the administration of child welfare 
departments in which the standards of child-caring institutions were definitely deter- 
mined, children were placed by the board, and the standards of homes in which they 
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were placed were determined. This is but a crude and incomplete statement of thc 
typical functions of a state board of charities. 

In 1897 Wisconsin organized its various institutions under the State Board of 
Administration, in 1898 Iowa placed all of its state institutions under the State Board 
of Control and two years later Minnesota followed with a similar organization. Fora 
number of years after this, other states abolished the separate individual boards having 
charge of each institution, organized state boards of administration to take their place 
which had general charge of the administration of all the welfare institutions, and the 
welfare work of the state. In some cases the public welfare institutions were classified 
and a single board was assigned control of a group of institutions. Under this plan the 
state would have not one centralized board of control but two or more state boards of 
administration. 

In some cases the members of the board divided up its administrative work each 
one taking a certain fraction of it. In some cases as in Alabama, New Jersey, and 
Kansas the board employs an executive officer to do much of the work of the board. In 
Kansas the executive officer is called a manager which has given the impression that the 
general manager plan is employed in Kansas. 

In some cases the organization of a central board or central boards of administra- 
tion was accompanied by the abolition of the state board of charities. In other cases, 
as in the state of Ohio, the organization of a central board did not interfere at al] with 
the work of the board of state charities. The two boards worked independently—the 
one viewed chiefly as an administrative and executive board having direct charge and 
supervision over all the state institutions assigned to it, and the other as an advisory 
board and a board to set standards. In most of these cases the advocacy of a central 
board was supported by arguments, of which the following are typical: 

First, it was claimed that the administrative problems of each institution are simi- 
lar, and consequently it would be more economical and easier for one board to purchase 
supplies for all the state-supported institutions than the individual board could pur- 
chase for each institution. As a wholesale buyer it was argued that the state would 
gain financially in prices paid and in cost of transportation. Moreover, it was argued 
on financial grounds that there were many elements in common in the productive work 
of institutions, and superior methods of production used in one institution could be 
used equally well in other institutions. It was claimed moreover that under a public 
account system which could be operated better under one board than under many 
boards, the surplus production of one institution could be shipped to other institutions 
to the economic advantage of the state. It is moreover claimed that in the internal 
organization of institutions there is much in common, and superior methods in one could 
be applied equally well to all. 

Second, it was pointed out that under the supervision of individual boards there 
was a very uneven development of the institutions of the state. Some institutions 
which had strong boards and superior superintendents could make their influence felt 
with the legislature, and consequently would have a plentiful supply of funds to develop 
the work of the institutions, whereas other institutions manned by weak superintendents 
and supervised by inferior boards would not make their influence felt, and consequently 
would be compelled to do their work with inadequate financial support. This uneven 


and irregular development of the institutions of the state was a strong argument for 
centralized control. 
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The chief arguments against the centralized board were associated with the fear o{ 
political influence. The trustees of each individual institution were unpaid, the posi- 
tion was honorary, the politician did not seek this sort of a job, and ordinarily it was not 
used to pay political debts. Taking the country as a whole, state public welfare insti. 
tutions had become with few exceptions singularly free from partisan politics. With , 
centralized board of administration in which the members were to receive good salaries 
and devote all of their time to the work, it was feared that these appointments would 
be used for the payment of political debts. In the state of Ohio to offset this fear it was 
definitely determined that the state board should be a bi-partisan board of four mem- 
bers, two of which should be from each of the leading political party. In some instances 
I believe it is stipulated that the board should be non-partisan. In one state the tenure 
of office of each member of the board was made so long that it would be impossible for 
any governor during his administration to appoint a majority of the members of the 
board. In some instances where the boards were presumed to be bi-partisan, the ap- 
pointing power has not always acted tairly in making the appointments. Often prom- 
inent disaffected members of the party not in power have received appointments to the 
state board of administration representing the minor party. 

I need not argue before a body like this that the most important factor in the 
management of any institution is the individual at the head of that institution. A 
superior individual can work with inferior materials and equipment and do well; with 
superior equipment and finances he may do wonders; but a mediocre or inferior head 
of an institution will destroy the best of possibilities and render useless a very valuable 
plant and equipment. The men appointed to these state boards of administration upon 
the whole have not been capable of employing superior superintendents or heads of 
institutions whenever vacancies occurred, and often have not had the knowledge 
and the technical ability to understand and appreciate the work of great heads of 
institutions and have not given them the moral and other support so essential to 
their success. 

It is relatively easy to produce surface indications to show how many state institu- 
tions are more economica]ly administered by a centralized board than these same insti- 
tutions have been administed by decentralized boards. It should be remembered that 
under the decentralized board plan where we have a strong state board of charities its 
published reports of comparative costs of service in all the institutions carefully ana- 
lyzed is a constant challenge to each board and the executive officer of each institution 
to improve its efficiency. Moreover, it should also be remembered that even the sav- 
ing of several hundred thousand dollars or even one or two million dollars annually in 
the administration of twenty state institutions is no saving at all if it is accomplished to 
the detriment of the higher development of these institutions and at the expense of the 
wards of the state for which the institutions were created. The decision on superior 
financing reverts in last analysis to the relative merits of the systems compared. 

Within the last ten years many states appointed efficiency boards to investigate 
the form of organization of the state governments and state departments and to recom- 
mend changes to the legislature. Most of these efficiency boards recommended a 
federal or centralized government in which all of the states’ work was to be consolidated 
ina few departments presided over by heads appointed by the governor and holding office 
at the pleasure of the governor. In these recommendations the work of the public wel- 
fare institutions was usually included in a public welfare department. 
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The Illinois law of 1917 known as the civi] administration code carried out the pro- 
grams of its commission in creating nine departments, the heads to be called directors, 
appointed by the governor and holding office at his pleasure. Two of these depart- 
ments are the department of public welfare and of public health. Since then the federal 
or centralized form of administration of some kind has been adopted by Idaho, Ne- 
braska, Ohio, Michigan, and Massachusetts. In all of them the governor appoints the 
head of the public welfare department who is responsible to the governor and holds 
office at his pleasure. 

In recommending a state board of charities for Ohio the report says: 

To take the place of the present board of State Charities a state board of welfare consisting of five mem- 
bers appointed by the governor for overlapping terms of five years each, is recommended as a propaganda, 
educational and inspectional agency. This board would have no administrative duties to perform, but its 
duty would be to visit and investigate State institutions for the purpose of checking up on the work which is 
being done by the department of welfare administration, and report the facts to the director, the legislature, 
and the public. It will have no connection whatever with the management of institutions, its chief function 


being analysis and criticism of programs and results and constructive recommendations as to new policies 
and programs which should be undertaken. 


With this recommendation of a state board of charities lam in complete accord. I 
have believed for some time that the administrative and executive functions of a state 
board of charities interfered with its performance of those functions which the boards 
of state charities were originally organized to perform. In both Ohio and Michigan a 
department of public welfare as a department of the state government with a director 
of public welfare was created and in both instances the board of state charities was 
abolished. Usually if a political administration creates a department of public welfare 
headed by a director appointed by the governor and responsible to him, it does not want 
another department representing more nearly the public point of view to check up on its 
work, criticize it, and report its findings to the public. It is not in the nature of political 
parties to favor this sort of thing. 

The following are some of the objections to the law: first, in Ohio the governor 
holds office for two years. The director of public welfare may not hold office longer 
than two years. A reasonable continuity of policy so essential to the development of 
welfare work cannot be guaranteed where the head of the Public Welfare Department 
is likely to be changed with changes in administration. This same argument will apply 
to the director of public health; second, a brief and uncertain tenure of office will not 
attract men of great ability and men of experience and of technical training to enter 
this form of state service; third, if appointments are made by governors only men from 
the state are likely to be appointed. The position of director of public welfare or direc- 
tor of health should go to the most competent men to be found in the country or in the 
world; fourth, where high salaried men are appointed by the governors political pres- 
sure will be applied to secure appointments of favorites, not only as directors of depart- 
ments, but also as subordinates in the departments. 

I have stated that the efficiency committees of the different states employed to 
investigate state government methods and operations have almost invariably recom- 
mended the centralization of authority and responsibility in the governor and have con- 
sequently recommended the consolidation of the work of the state in a few departments 
whose heads the governors appoint. In arriving at this conclusion they have followed 
the theory that where responsibility is concentrated it is possible for the people to hold 
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someone accountable for his conduct and attach praise and blame where it belongs. 
With this theory in general, laminsympathy. In most lines of governmental activities 
doubtless much good has been accomplished in gathering together widely scattered 
functions and placing them where they belong in relatively few departments and giving 
someone the definite responsibility of accomplishing results. 

This theory breaks down, however, when we assume that the people in general 
have the capacity to distinguish between superior, less efficient, and even very inferior 
results in the management of public welfare institutions of superior, less efficient, and 
inferior results in such matters as probation, parole, or child-placing especially when 
political parties are actively engaged in misrepresenting the facts and clouding the 
issues. Is there any better reason for the appointment of the director of public welfare 
and the director of public health by the governor than there is that he should appoint 
the president of the state university and the president of the state agricultural college 
on the theory that you should hold someone definitely accountable for these appoint- 
ments. Judging from speeches one hears at a conference like this we are inclined to 
believe that most social workers consider political parties public political enemies. The 
political scientist and the efficiency experts have not shown us how we can destroy them, 
or at least how we can destroy the insane attachment of otherwise sane, normal, and 
responsible human beings to his poltical party. And until they do so I for one will not 
admit the necessity or even desirability of concentrating authority and responsibility in 
all matters pertaining to human welfare in a single executive who in the nature of things 
is the leader of the dominant political party in the state. 

Some time ago we thought that civil service was the appropriate instrumentality 
in the hands of the public to curb the nefarious influences of political parties. While I 
am not willing to give up civil service most of us have come to the conclusion that civil 
service interferes with the efficiency of the able and competent executive who is disposed 
to do his very best while political parties have discovered how to evade or to destroy 
the wholesome influences of the best civil service laws. 

Those interested in public welfare have labored hard for many years to remove the 
administration and control of public welfare institutions as far as possible from political 
control. This new development in state administration must be viewed with alarm. 
Will the good work of years be lost ? 

After all the most efficient system for the management of state public welfare insti- 
tutions and welfare work is the one which will select the most capable men and women 
to manage and contro] these institutions and to do the welfare work and to give them 
the freedom and the support to do their work in accordance with their ideals. All 
other features of a superior system sink into insignificance in comparison with 
this one. 

I think that there is merit in having a single executive head in charge of the public 
welfare institutions of a state if a man with technical knowledge and commanding abil- 
ity can be found, and if he can be appointed without any references to his politics and 
is given indefinite tenure in office so long as he is successful. If we are to have a single 
executive then the public welfare institutions and public welfare work should be placed 
under the control of a bi-partisan board of six persons appointed by the governor for a 
period of six years, this board to appoint the director of public welfare who should be 
appointed for an indefinite period and who should not be required to be a citizen of the 
state where he is appointed. The long term of office of board members will make it 
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impossible for any governor to organize the board for any partisan purposes. A state 
board of charities should be retained and made a vital part of this plan. 

Unless a plan of this sort can be worked out it will be better to have the decentral- 
ized plan of individual boards for each institution than to have a centralized board of 


administration or a director of welfare appointed by the governor and responsible 
to him. 


FUNDAMENTALS FOR EFFECTIVE INSPECTION OF INSTITUTIONS 
Amos W. Butler, Secretary, Board of State Charities, Indianapolis 


In our form of government it is possible for the several states to try different sys- 
tems of institutional management. As a result of this experimentation one state may 
and frequently does profit by the successes or mistakes of another. Some states prefer 
a single administrative board for all its institutions. Some a single administrative 
officer. Some prefer a board for each institution and some a board for each group of 
institutions. These are all administrative agencies. There is needed an inspecting 
and supervising agency in each state to properly complete its system. It is as impor- 
tant to have such an agency in governmental institutions as it is in business. 

In banking it is necessary to have state and national bank examiners. How much 
more important to have a proper system of inspection and supervision of the institutions 
which exist for the care of human beings. An administrative agency can no more 
supervise its work than a bank can examine itself. 

We deal here with the inspection part of the work of supervision. It is necessary 
to declare, first, one’s conception of an institution. Is it intended for custody only ? 
Or should it require a good standard of professional work? Is it to furnish jobs to poli- 
ticians or to emphasize the proper treatment of its wards? The bigher the standard of 
the institution the higher should be the qualifications of the inspector. 

In the former class fall many loca] almshouses, and some state institutions. The 
farther the state institutions get away from mere political control, the better the stand- 
ard. Where an institution exists chiefly to furnish a politician a job, the situation is far 
removed from that where its purpose and spirit is to serve its charges. 

The higher the standard of the institution, the higher the qualifications needed in 
the inspector. Some persons of intelligence and tact, by training, make satisfactory 
inspectors of some loca] institutions. They could not fill the bill in the inspection of a 
hospital for the insane or a school for the deaf. We shall be told what the qualifications 
of an inspector are. How much difference there is in the ideas in the main offices as to 
what the term qualification means. Perhaps one agency would not care for an inspec- 
tor who is well regarded by another agency. Some officials prefer to train their own 
inspectors, of course choosing good material. 

A difference is to be expected between the results of inspection by board members 
and by trained inspectors. Nevertheless board members should make inspections so 
far as time will permit. Local boards usually have no inspectors. Upon the members 
devolve the inspections. They need to know all they can about proper methods. In 
Indiana we have found it helpful, in addition to giving general instruction, to have 
printed for their use a memorandum blank which they can readily use and from which 
they can compile their reports. Valuable suggestions are found in the little book, 
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Suggestions to Hospital and Asylum Visitors by John S. Billings, M.D., and Henry M. 
Hurd, M.D. 

No two states have the same provision for inspection. Some have state authority, 
some have both state and local, some have none at all. In some, inspection is confined 
to state institutions, and this again is of two kinds—the kind that relates principally to 
fiscal affairs and institutional routine, and the kind that emphasizes the proper work of 
the institution; the care of its wards. Again, the scope of an inspection may depend 
in one state upon the laws, and in another upon the ideals of a board. A state board 
member said their board did not inspect local institutions, although the law made it 
their duty todo so. Do we not all believe that supervising and inspecting departments 
of a state government are as essential as administrative departments? If the army and 
navy, the great railroad systems, and manufactories find it necessary to have such de- 
partments, is it not more important in the institutional system of a state which deals 
primarily with persons? Does not the best system include inspection by both state 
and local agencies ? 

Of course faithfulness and thoroughness should be required whatever the aim is. 
More and more people are coming to recognize the rea] purpose of our public charitable 
and correctional institutions. Public opinion not only permits but demands increas- 
ingly higher standards. These facts should be borne in mind and emphasized by the 
inspector. 

What kind of reports are to be made of investigations? In some cases it is found 
wise to make none, except to the head of the institution. A superintendent naturally 
wants to have things right, and if the subject is taken up with him and recommendations 
made, usually the desired results can be obtained. If not, they could go to the board in 
charge of the institution, or to the governor, or to the public press, if necessary. Differ- 
ent methods have been tried in an effort to bring undesirable conditions to the attention 
of the public and secure reform. The same practice cannot be pursued in al] cases. 
The report should be made in an understanding manner. Ifa case has become chronic, 
the public is entitled to know about it, and the board which is charged with being the 
public’s representative in making inquiries is also under obligations to make a report 
of its findings. 

A supervisory and inspecting board represents the people. It does its work in the 
name of the people. Is it not of prime importance that it make reports? What is the 
best practice? May we not have your experience? When an inspector, especially 
one going for the first time, visits an institution, how is he going to enter into its work 
and spirit? Of course he will get much from conversation. His eyes, ears, and nose 
will tell him much or little as the case may be. Is he not going to get much from the 
daily and other records? What about the food served? The temperature of rooms? 
The officers? The beds and bedding? The patients’ clothing? The work of the 
physicians? The employment of patients? Theissuing of supplies? The condemna- 
tion of articles ? 

Do you always find a good system of daily reports, which include the essentials 
regarding statistics, financial transactions and accounting, institutional procedure, and 
medical records ? 

There should be qualified inspectors. They should have set before them the pur- 
pose of inspection. It should be thorough to reach that end. A report of the findings 
should be made to the proper authority. 
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These and other points connected with this important branch of government will 
be considered by this division this morning. Each topic will be presented by one who 
is experienced in the subject of which he speaks. 


INSPECTION BY STATE AND LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


Francis Bardwell, Inspector of Almshouses, State Department of Public Weifare, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The best definition of inspection is: an official survey. Like the word investiga- 
tion, in matters pertaining to welfare work, however, ‘t goes much farther than a mere 
record of the facts asfound. Investigation has come to mean a careful studv of all facts 
and their relation to the case in question and then action based on these facts; the 
formulation of a plan and the carrying out of al) details for the benefit of the case 
involved. With inspection, the same is true; we make an official survey to determine 
the true conditions and having secured this information, formulate a plan to better 
conditions. 

If we are to do our best for wholly supported dependent people, we must have a 
standard up to which we should work. This standard will, of course, vary with dif- 
ferent institutions, depending upon the size of the plant, the types of individuals cared 
for, fmances at the disposal of the authorities and other minor factors. 

One thing is certain, a standard is most desirable and can be set up only when 
many institutions are covered and where just comparisons can be made. It would seem 
then that the proper agency to determine a right standard is the state board, whether it 
is a board of control, or holding only supervisory powers. There is always, however, 
the authority of the local body controlling the institution. This may be county com- 
missioners, a board of trustees or local directors as in the Massachusetts almshouses 
either chosen by the people as in towns or appointed by the mayor as in some cities. 
These loca] boards are directly responsible for the management of the institutions under 
their charge and are held down in their desires only by public opinion and the financial 
condition of the county or municipality they serve. 

Unless, however, there is some other institution caring for the same types of people 
it will be seen there is no means of comparison, unless the board of authority from time 
to time journeys to other locations for the purpose of securing better methods. 

In order to maintain institutions economically and to secure to the inmates the 
best, it appears that proper inspection on the part of the state is necessary in preserving 
or improving standards. 

If the state board has powers of control, the visit of its inspector and his consequent 
report is a matter of final determination. That is, the board through its powers, orders 
this or that to be done and sees that its orders are carried out. This is true of all state- 
controlled institutions, but, even with a board of control, does not many times affect 
institutions under local control. 

If the state agency is vested with powers of supervision and can recommend and 
suggest, only, the work becomes educational and the state must show why its sugges- 
tions will be of benefit, why they are not unreasonable, and why in making these recom- 
mendations, the better care of the inmates may be secured. The action under a state 
board of supervision is, many times, longer deferred, but if the proper spirit—the wel- 
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fare of our people, first—is lived up to the educational side comes to the front and w;l| 
certainly show out in future transactions. 

It is for someone with more experience to state definitely: “What is a complete 
inspection?” One thing I will emphasize, inspection is not fault finding; it should be 
constructive criticism. If a condition exists that needs improvement, unless one can 
suggest several remedies it is better not to definitely criticize but to bring up the matter 
at aconference. Any of us can go into any institution, no matter how well it is man- 
aged, and find some fault; this is the vocation of many inmates and requires little 
intelligence. It is the individual who can size up such a situation and suggest a remedy, 
who shows the tact necessary to accomplish the desirable. 

I have never got away from the fact that it is the comfort of the individual that is 
to be considered. It is all very well and necessary to group our cases and to consider 
them by groups, but individuality must not be lost sight of. This place is the home of 
many people. It is also the home of one individual, for somehow, each one’s life is what 
the individual considers. Therefore, the more institutional the less individual, and the 
less individual the less desirable—such is my estimate. Many I know differ from me in 
this but one must put one’s self in the other fellow’s place and see through his windows. 

Standard inspection is a clearing-house of experience. It makes for a solution of 
the problem of the difficult inmate by the experience gained from cases nearly, if not 
quite, similar. Ifonecan say such and such a thing was done in such a place, in a case 
of this type and was successful, it is a help to the superintendent desirous of the best 
results. 

We agree, I think, that the essentials shall be maintained. By these I mean, clean- 
liness, proper food, suitable clothing, efficient nursing care in illness, good attendants, 
reasonable latitude in recreation. The ultimate is a contented, well-cared-for inmate 
family. It goes without saying that an inspection to show actual everyday conditions 
must be unannounced. By this I do not mean the inspector stealthily evades all obser- 
vation and secures entrance through some side door, to mingle with the inmates before 
his presence is known to the superintendent. I have found it always the best way to 
come into any institution through the office, to state definitely the object of the visit, if 
a general inspection, or a visit to look up complaints, to consider the position of the 
superintendent and feel that no matter what the nature of the call, it is made to even- 
tually help him in his care of the inmates. 

It is impossible to cover every detail of an inspection in any visit of reasonable dura- 
tion in the larger institutions. The general conditions can be noted of course, and any 
unusual matter will disclose itself. As you find an institution at an unannounced visit, 
it is fair to assume so will be its average condition. 

It is of advantage to stress certain features on certain visits. For instance let us 
say that this trip, all round, we are minutely considering the care of the clothes and bed- 
ding. How is it purchased, how stored, how issued, how mended, how laundered, how 
sorted, how is new bedding or clothing given out? Condition of laundry and equip- 
ment, condition of sewing room. Now comes the great advantage of uniform inspection 
the experience of other institutions in these matters. Such an institution issues sheets 
only when the used ones, either whole or torn, are brought in by an attendant—it was 
driven to such a system because of enormous losses and in consequence 40 per cent in 
expenditure is saved. Why not inaugurate this system here? You have opened up 
the topic, and it is easy to secure cost figures as to bedding that are valuable. 
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Or perhaps, it looks as if there was an inordinate waste at table. Then the question 
“Do you weigh your waste ?—the institution is not run for the purpose of supplying 
garbage to the institution piggery.”” This works up a big question and in future a 
record of waste being kept the amount drops to normal. 

The point I wish to make is this. While an inspection is an inspection and all 
usual features are considered, each visit emphasizes one necessary point in management 
most desirable for the best possible efficiency. And only because the inspector or 
supervisor has under his care many institutions is it possible fo do this. 

Again, if a superintendent has proved the worth of a certain method or idea, he is 
usually only too willing to “pass it along” if asked and if he is given due credit. So the 
good management of one becomes the property of all, for the common good. 

I now come to one of the most important duties of the state agency, the right on the 
part of an inmate to appeal to the state in matters concerning the inmate’s well-being. 
That is, the state inspector becomes an adjuster of grievances. Now the peculiar part 
of this is, that not all such appeals come from the inmates—I am now speaking of my 
persona] experiences as almshouse inspector—for many boards of overseers or directors 
or superintendents request a hearing from the state, to settle once and for al], some un- 
pleasantness that mars the happiness of all the inmates of the institution. The state 
inspector not being a local man is not interested in a factional fight, but he is interested 
in justice and in the welfare and happiness of the inmates, hence it is our custom to 
appeal to the state in matters of dispute. A good inspector will be a factor for all things 
that are desirable, a bad one can break the system. 

Reform comes slowly. It is difficult to get out of the rut. A sagacious inspector 
will size up a situation and lay out a plan of campaign which may take years in its ful- 
filment. Little by little conditions are improved, the minor matters first, paving the 
way as it were, for the greater things that must eventually come. In the meantime 
we have overcome hostility and enlisted in our cause those directly responsible for the 
management. 

Only as a last resort is it advisable to resort to publicity in rectifying deplorable 
conditions, and then we know that public opinion is always on the side of him who 
strives to better the condition of the dependent. 

Institutions exist for their inmates. Sometimes it would seem that they were 
maintained for the comfort of the help. This condition is brought about to a great 
extent, because of the lack of suitable attendants who are willing to work for the small 
wages invariably allowed to the institution worker. Because of this we get either the 
non-ambitious worker who shuns any extra tasks, and who taken all in all, is not satis- 
factory, or the willing worker who is simply using the present position as a rung in the 
ladder, and in consequence will remain but a short while, going to another institution to 
study and become familiar with its methods. 

Many times because of the influence of the help, Sunday as a visiting day is barred, 
and yet of all days this is the most favorable for the wage earner in visiting friends and 
relatives-who are institution inmates. 

As in all work, the best attendant is one who likes his job and who is really inter- 
ested in the people under his charge. Even so, he js entitled to proper compensation. 
So much then for the inspection from the state agency. Much more intimate, and shall 
I say useful ? is inspection by directors, trustees, or those in direct authority. Official 
visits of entire boards, prepared for, announced, anticipated, are visits, not inspections, 
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and mean little in constructive work in the care of inmates. Of course if a new building 
is planned or improvements contemplated such visits are beneficial, but actual condi- 
tions are not in evidence. If you doubt it, the inmates will set you right. It is the 
inmate who knows, by various hastily inaugurated changes, that the institution is pre- 
paring for a board inspection; it is the inmate who makes caustic remarks and laughs 
as the procession files through. Even the inmates of the hospitals for mental diseases 
have not lost, with their minds, their sense of humor. Board visits officially made are 
impressive, but they are only calls. I am taking it for granted that all trustees or direc- 
tors are actually interested in the institution and are well-meaning men and women. 
To attend board meetings is only a small part of their duty. Work of management 
should be divided and various sub-committees of the board should carefully cover 
such details as records, dietary, medical care, farm and labor, general management, 
and attendants. To these individual trustees should be known all the older members 
of the inmate family and attendants. It is a part of the duties of the trustees to be on 
at least speaking terms with inmates and workers. 

An inspection made in the proper spirit wil] reveal much of the intimate workings 
of the institutions and much of good as well as bad will be brought to light, a better 
understanding obtained, and many wrinkles ironed out without official interference. 
Institutions so managed and so inspected seldom figure on the front-page scare head- 
lines of the press. 

I have found it always the best policy to lay one’s cards on the table in all matters, 
whether it concerns the superintendents, the workers, or the inmate family. I do not 
believe in the spy system—it fosters distrust and wrecks the ultimate good. Much 
good comes of the exchange of ideas and of well-intentioned visits from others in similar 
lines of work. I think inspection is coming to mean a visit whose ultimate goal is 
helpfulness, a broader understanding of the humanities, a desire to work for economical! 
welfare. If we have turned the corner and such is the present-day determination of 
inspection, the future holds for us the perfect institution. 


REPORTS OF INSPECTIONS 


G. Croft Williams, Secretary, State Board of Public Welfare, of Columbia, 
South Carolina 


Search and research, together with reports on their findings, have laid heavy hold 
onus. Social observers, inspectors, and surveyors “haste and post o’er land and ocean 
without rest,” leaving great masses of statistics and of observations in their wake. The 
trained social thinker becomes alarmed at the tangled heaps of evidence that confront 
him; and the genial public, nourished on the highly flavored diet of the newspaper and 
the magazine, turns wearily away, with a malediction upon experts. Facing these 
hindering considerations it behooves us to ask ourselves two pertinent questions on 
reports of inspection: How shall a report be prepared? What form of publication 
shall it take? 

It is assumed that the inspector has scrutinized conditions, that he has mar- 
shalled his facts with regard to their perspective, and that he has a constructive plan 
that embodies all of the essential elements of the institution. 
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A report should be interpretative, as it is the only means by which others beside 
the inspector may get an idea of the institution inspected. So the report should be as 
clear a reflection as one can give of the real conditions. We should ever bear in mind 
that our part is only to see, hear, and tell, not to create. We are to be mirrors and 
sounding boards. Persons connected with institutions or their friends are often ag- 
grieved at reports of welfare workers, but their emotions would be of far more value if 
they were turned on the abuses rather than on those who observed the abuses. In- 
spectors might use all patience and forbearance when attacked for their reports, yet 
they should never budge from the position that the evils they told of are the real 
heinous things and not the fact that the story of them got to the public ears. If folks 
wish their institutions to have a good name they should make and keep those institu- 
tions good. 

Of course the inspector is equally bound to tell of excellent traits when he finds 
them, but for this he is seldom placed under fire, except by the opposition party in a 
political campaign. In a word, it should be the chief purpose of an inspector to see the 
institution accurately and to see it as a whole and to let those to whom he is reporting 
get his own appreciation of it. 

To be such an inspector one has to use clear and forceful English. He need not be 
a stylist, for that involves much rhetoric, and rhetoric is a dangerous element in a report. 
He should also be sparing of technical language. Too often the ambitious welfare 
officer wraps his story in a tangled mass of scientific jargon. When one embarks on the 
stream of scientific jargon he can sweep on majestically for great distances, an amaze- 
ment to the simple and a spectacle to the scholarly. An inspector’s story should be 
told in direct, concrete language that hangs together and may be parsed. 

In connection with this is another fundamental element, and that is sanity. The 
strength of a report and the conviction that it carries must be based on common sense. 
One cannot mention everything in a report, and points of emphasis in it must of neces- 
sity be few. There be those that have an unerring instinct for dwelling on minor 
details and for pressing hard on sensitive places. A sane inspector will realize that 
most institutions have some grievous limitations, such as inadequate support, difficult 
inmates, an inadequate plant, or some other like hindrances. Such troubles cannot be 
remedied by a gesture. It would be absurd to hold up the same standard for an insti- 
tution receiving $300 per capita as for one receiving $1,000 per capita for its inmates. 
A little wisdom would teach a sincere and careful study of the local state of mind and 
of financial income. 

Common sense would also feel first for the human elements. There are in many 
institutions spiritual compensations for the lack of material facilities, and these should 
be noted. Our measurements have often to cover the imponderables. Common sense 
should also determine the recommendations, for a report is worse than useless if it has a 
string of recommendations that are impossible to carry out, no matter how desirable 
the things recommended may be. From this source arise most of the charges that 
charities and corrections folk are an impracticable race. 

But common sense does not continually drive us to timidity. If one has a bold 
yet constructive vision for the betterment of an institution he should by all means let 
his vision be known. Most managing agencies appreciate constructive plans, and the 
public usually listens to anything making for progress. However, there should be sure- 
ness here. Woe be to him that lays out a bold plan, and then quavers when criticism 
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begins to gnaw at it. “Tear it down and build another,” is often the only thing to say, 
and when the time comes one might as well look cheerful, gird up his loins, and oyt 
with it. 

These are suggestions as to the approach to be made in a report, the form of it is 
the next consideration. There are two forms, varying in application throughout the 
country: the score and the narrative. The score allots a total number of points for a 
perfect institution, and then gives the units to the details of the plant and its manage- 
ment. In South Carolina we use this system in inspecting county jails, chain gangs, 
and almshouses. For instance, a permanent score of a jail is 1,000 points; this is dis- 
tributed under Permanent Plant 400, Management of Jail 400, Repair and Personnel 
200. Each one of these divisions is further subdivided. For example, under manage- 
ment of jail, food and feeding has a score of 60 points. These points are distributed as 
follows: 3 meals a day, 20; or two meals a day, 5; ration balanced, varied, sufficient, 
30; kitchen equipment good condition, ro. 

The advantage of this system is that a comparison may be accurately made between 
the different institutions of a kind, also that a uniform report may be kept from year 
to year, showing the advances or retardation of the institution scored. In 1916, when 
this method was first used by us, the average score of our jails was 614.6; in 1921 it was 
686 points. The score is also an excellent method to employ where there are a number 
of institutions near enough alike to keep within certain bounds of comparison, but it 
would not give satisfaction where there are only one or two institutions of a kind or 
where the institutions are greatly divergent in their character or essential notes. We 
have found it best to use the score in county institutions and the narrative in those that 
are private or state. When an institution is scored, however, notes of special interest 
should always be appended in narrative form. 

Another advantage of the scoring system is that it is easily understood and oper- 
ated by inexperienced men, something to be desired in a rapidly changing personne! of 
inspectors. All of our reports on county institutions are published in the newspapers 
of the counties in which inspections are made. 

As the narrative is the ordinary form of the report it is unnecessary to go into it. 
Yet we should dwell on one point, and that is definiteness. Vague or general adjectives 
should be eschewed. “The cooking facilities were defective’? means nothing. ‘The 
top of the range was cracked”’ is definite. ‘The health of the children seemed to be 
not so good”’ may or may not be alarming. But “Eight children were in bed with the 
measles” is something we can deal with. 

The second question now arises: what form of publication shall a report take? 
It may go into an annual report of a department, or into a pamphlet, or it may be pre- 
pared for the newspapers. For the purposes of research or of information to officials 
or others that are interested this method of publication isn’t necessary. But for results 
and general education the press is the medium to be preferred. The great majority of 
people use only two sources of information, conversation and the newspaper. Yet 
these people are the public and are the final makers or unmakers of institutions. Then, 
too, the great, boisterous, childlike crowd, for the public is that, appreciates being taken 
into one’s confidence. 

When a report is properly prepared and goes out to the public results are likely to 
come quickly. If it concerns an institution supported by the government the politi- 
cians take notice; if the support is private the contributors are pleased or ask disagree- 
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able questions. Of course the reports for the press should not be propaganda stuff, they 
should seek only to inform the public about the true conditions of its own projects. 
When this attitude is taken an attentive ear is usually secured. Beside attaining im- 
mediate results press stories about the conditions of institutions are a factor in the 
social education of the people. A good report gives a concrete idea of social principles 
applied. It thus lays foundations for social advance. 

Every writer of reports should learn newspaper ways. Time and again we see the 
results of some brilliant survey laid quietly away among the large vintage of pamphlets, 
bulletins, annual] reports, and mimeographed stuff, simply because the men who handled 
it did not know bow to prepare it for the press. 

As a final word I plead for the detachment of the inspector. He should be thought 
of as a professional, not as a propagandist of some social school or political party. His 
work should command the same respect as a physician’s diagnosis commands. Thus 
will he carry information and conviction and help give a position of authority to his 
profession. 


INSTITUTION RECORDS OF VALUE TO INSPECTORS 


Rausm A. Greene, Assistant to the Commissioner, Massachusetts Department 
of Mental Diseases, Boston 


In discussing “ Hospital Records of Value to Inspectors,” I feel that any one of the 
hospital records is of such importance that a detailed study is required as well as advice 
from the standpoint of an efficiency expert essentia] in some cases to assure the content 
of records giving the desired information sufficiently complete and accurate to satisfy 
critical inspection. The subject being so involved it seems best to outline briefly the 
methods adopted by the Massachusetts Department of Mental Diseases, the aims 
and purposes of the system being twofold. 

Records to be of value in Massachusetts must be of such character that the pur- 
poses of the hospital are served, the hospital having to deal with the individual and that 
individual’s most interested relatives or friends, also a sometimes most critical public. 
There are in our group fifteen state hospitals and about twenty-five private hospitals, 
over the latter of which we have certain legal and supervisory powers. In state 
hospitals alone caring for approximately 20,000 persons, there are involved legal 
and financial considerations to be presented to legislative bodies, to the administrative 
council, and to his Excellency the Governor. 

It is therefore the purpose of the department in its supervision to maintain an 
inspection of state hospitals in particular, that in a general way includes the following 
principles: first, that there may be standardization as to personnel, their grades and 
pay and quota; food as to its quality, amount, a balanced and standardized ration 
allowance; uniformity of case records; and standard requirements in nurses’ training 
schools; that hospitals should have approximately a capacity of 1,000 beds; second, 
that each hospital maintain an out-patient department or clinic; third, that each 
hospital have a board of trustees and, where available, visiting or consulting staff as 
well as resident staff; fourth, that the hospital administration should be directly under 
the leadership of a medical man, trained in psychiatry; fifth, that the ratio of medical 
officers should be 1 to 135; sixth, that staff conferences should be conducted daily if 
possible and the purpose of them be diagnosis, outline of treatment, and the settlement 
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of questions of parole, visit, or discharge, social service recommendations and recom. 
mendations to courts on observation commitments; seventh, that each hospital should 
have a receiving ward or observation department; eighth, that of the group of hospitals 
so classified some may be selected for individual purposes and research, including one 
or more strictly psychopathic hospitals where intensive studies and utilitarian observa- 
tions can be made for large centers of population; ninth, that laboratories exist for 
bacteriological, chemical, and biological tests of general medical diseases as well as 
mental diseases; tenth, that hospital equipment shall include hydro-electric, occupa- 
tional paraphernalia, as well as general and special surgical and dental facilities. 
eleventh, that adequate nursing force be of standardized quota and grade at least 1 to 
10 patients and some female nurses on male reception wards; twelfth, that there shal] 
be a social service department of 1 to 3 workers at least; thirteenth, that recreation 
and diversion shall be uniformly provided, together with library facilities. 

From the standpoint of inspection of records it is the policy that at regular inter- 
vals the institutions be visited. The nature of institutions are such that a medical 
man is required for these inspections. His duties should be the visitation of hospitals 
and to observe the general morale, attend and observe conduct of staff conferences, rate 
in a general way quality of work done by various members of the staff, character or 
work on wards and apparent condition of patients, going over records of commitment 
since last visit, and determine if admissions to the hospital are on proper legal basis. 
Incidentally, Massachusetts probably has more forms of admission and commitment to 
state hospitals than most other states, about twelve in all. Ina general way he should 
examine into the various therapeutic functions of the hospital from a medical stand- 
point, into the medical, occupational, surgical and dental work done, as well as the 
accomplishments in the laboratory and researches of the pathologist. 

From a physical standpoint, he should make examination of property as to general 
repair, housekeeping, progress of new construction, fire apparatus, heating, water and 
sewage systems, bathing facilities, culinary and dining-room conditions, appropriate 
and proper clothing of inmates, and laundry. 

Regarding records and reports, there is a system of annual, semiannual, monthly, 
weekly, and daily returns to inspect. 

With the farm, there are the records of milk production, reports of tubercular tests 
or cholera immenizations, reports of farm production and disposal of them, including 
work done on grounds and in stables. 

In the steward’s department there should be available a store-room account, 
incoming and dispersal, so that at all times an inventory of any specific article could be 
readily shown on his books. He should also have a budget analysis showing his ex- 
penditures, according to ration or other allowance by the month and a similar record 
for expenditures on repairs, renewals, and special appropriations. 

There should be weekly dietaries for various groups fed, including officers, employ- 
ees, patients, and sick. Records should be made indicating by weight the amount of 
waste from kitchens and dining-rooms, so that comparisons can be made with ration 
allowance fed to pork and poultry products of the farm. Coal consumption should be 
recorded that comparisons may be made with power, heat, and light reports. 

In the treasurer’s office there would be records of cash, schedules, including paid 
and unpaid bills, advancements from state treasurer’s analysis on monthly basis to 
compare with budget allowance and pay-roll, personal service quota and classification 
quota and time books, records of bills for private support and partial reimbursements 
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for patients’ care, valuables, and patients’ cash records. Inspection of above records 
would require and do have the service of an accountant from the state auditing depart- 
ment. 

Inspection of clerks’ records would include patients’ individual record, which 
records are uniform in all hospitals and include a prescribed form of front sheet, giving 
the more important statistical data as to name, age, birthplace, parentage, discharge, 
residence, occupation, etc.—in fact, all data used on statistical cards for making reports 
based on the statistical manual of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, the 
body of record to include first an abstract of case, followed by family history, personal 
history, physical examination, mental examination, psychological examination, treat- 
ment and laboratory charts, first day, third day, seventh day, tenth day, quarterly, 
semiannual, and annual notes, and social service record if patient has been under the 
consideration of that department. 

In the clerk’s department there would also be the ward day and night reports and 
census, daily and weekly, daily temperature records from wards, fire drills, restraints, 
seclusions, accidents or sudden deaths, narcotic, drug, and alcohol records, pharmacy, 
library, and entertainment records. The foregoing records would be those in which 
the medical inspector or investigator would be concerned. 

From the various institutions there would come to the office of the department, for 
its use for compilation of statistics and purposes of supervisory administration, also 
laying down of broad general policies, a duplication of such records. From the office 
of the department, other than the medical inspector, there was established in 1918 a 
farm investigator who deals specifically with the agricultural interests of the institution 
and bases recommendations for standardization on such inspections and farm records. 

The social service has for some time had a department head who deals specifically 
with social service problems for purpose of correlating and co-ordinating the work. 

In the business agent’s office of the department there has been added this year an 
engineer who deals with engineering problems and new construction. The business 
agent’s department has for some time directed work of the combination buying and 
the making of term contracts for food and other supplies, including coal and new con- 
struction contracts, by means of holding monthly meetings for such purposes of the 
various stewards, all institutions participating equally in the advantages of such pur- 
chase as well as standardization of quality of supplies. 

In regard to the daily reports of commitments, the assistant commissioner reviews 
daily these reports. On the basis of these and with weekly and monthly census return, 
he establishes equalization of population by notification to the courts and transfer of 
patients. He also, through a system of investigation from the support department, 
whose agents visit all new admissions, determines the persons subject to deportation, 
and arranges for the same. The support department also conducts its investigation as 
to the finances of patient and arranges maintenance of partial reimbursement for 
patients. 

In so far as the department has developed the records are commensurate with the 
needs and answer the purposes of outgoing inquiry and incoming information. Further 
developments and new divisions are in contemplation and will require much study pre- 
vious to establishment, the most recent and difficult problem being that of the division 
for feebleminded, where the department has already in progress a state-wide census 
including clinics for all children of the public schools that are three or more years re- 
tarded in school work. 
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DIVISION X—THE IMMIGRANT 


IMMIGRATION UNDER THE PERCENTUM LIMIT LAW 


W. W. Husband, Commissioner General, United States 
Immigration Service, Washington 


In the year 1636 Plymouth Colony, and a year later Massachusetts Bay, enacted 
laws to the effect that no town or person should receive any stranger with intent to 
entertain such person more than three weeks without the consent of the authorities. 
The purpose of these laws, it is said, was to prevent the coming of individuals who 
might further political strife or become an economic burden. Then, as now, the fear of 
foreign radicals and paupers was abroad in the land, and this attitude toward the immi- 
grant has prevailed throughout the intervening years. 

In the very year Plymouth enacted this immigration law, some Massachusetts 
radicals, led by Roger Williams, founded Rhode Island and dedicated it to religious 
and political freedom. But even Rhode Island eventually became tired of being a 
refuge and in 1700 legislated to the effect that masters of vessels bringing foreigners 
from places other than Great Britain, Ireland, Jersey, and Guernsey should give a 
bond of fifty pounds as a guaranty that such persons should not become a public charge. 
Two hundred and twenty-one years later the Dillingham percentum law was enacted, 
and the evident purpose in each instance was to restrict immigration from certain 
sources without hampering the movement from favored countries. Methods differed, 
but the end aimed at was apparently the same in both cases. 

Religion, however, played a more conspicuous part in colonial immigration legisla- 
tion than either economics or politics. The Massachusetts colonies opposed the com- 
ing of adherents of the established church and Virginia on the other hand, objected to 
Nonconformists, but both were in complete accord as to the total undesirability of 
Quakers and Jesuits. Virginia imposed a fine of 100 pounds for bringing a Quaker into 
the colony, and Massachusetts Bay passed an act for the exclusion of Jesuits and other 
ecclesiastical persons ordained by the pope, the death penalty being provided in case 
any such person returned after banishment. 

The middle colonies were somewhat more liberal toward newcomers. Indeed 
Pennsylvania was so liberal in this respect that it was said toleration had made the 
colony a religious museum. However, Pennsyvlania yielded for a time to the pre- 
vailing fear of the immigrant and in 1729 levied a duty on “foreigners and Irish ser- 
vants,” but several shiploads of settlers were thereby diverted to other colonies and the 
law was soon repealed. 

Although the new republic inherited many of the prejudices and fears which pre- 
vailed in the colonies it maintained for nearly a century an open door to all classes and 
conditions of immigrants. Throughout the century more or less determined effort 
was made to bring about some restriction of the alien movement into the country but 
until 1882 nothing was accomplished in this regard. That year, however, marked an 
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important milestone in our immigration history for then the first Chinese exclusion law 
was adopted and this was the beginning of what seemingly has grown into a permanent 
policy with respect to the coming of oriental peoples. In 1882, also, the first immigra- 
tion law was enacted, but as it provided merely for the exclusion of idiots, insane people, 
criminals (other than political criminals), and persons likely to become a public charge, 
the policy enacted was one of selection rather than restriction. This general law has 
been revised at intervals through the succeeding years until now there are some thirty 
more or less classes of aliens who are denied admission to the country because deemed 
to be undesirable on physical, mental, moral, or economic grounds. 

Except for the law relative to Orientals, however, all legislation continued to be 
selective rather than restrictive, and until the enactment of'the Dillingham percentum 
limit law of May, 1921, no limit was set on the number of Europeans who might enter 
the country provided they met the physical and other requirements the law prescribed. 
The so-called literacy test, which was enacted in 1917 after an almost continuous 
struggle of a quarter of a century, was primarily enacted as a restrictive measure, but 
obviously it could not be depended upon to accomplish that purpose for there was 
nothing to prevent unlimited numbers of those who could read from coming and as the 
test was not a severe one it was entirely possible for any intelligent person to acquire a 
sufficient knowledge of reading to meet it. 

Prior to the war between the states practically all of our European immigration 
originated in the United Kingdom, Scandinavia, Germany, Netherlands, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and France, and in 1882, when the first law was enacted, these countries 
were still the source of fully 85 per cent of all such immigration, while only about 15 per 
cent came from southern and eastern Europe. The following twenty-five years, how- 
ever, witnessed a remarkable change with respect to European sources, for by 1907 the 
situation was practically reversed and 85 per cent of those admitted came from the 
southern and eastern countries and only about 15 per cent from the older sources above 
enumerated. It is unnecessary here to discuss the causes which brought about this 
change, but discussions in Congress and elsewhere during the past quarter of a century 
have seemed to indicate very clearly that the racial character of the new immigrants, 
even more than the enormous number who came, have been the real basis of the immi- 
gration problem for nearly a generation. There were, of course, objections on economic 
grounds which without doubt were well founded, but I think it is entirely safe to say 
that the widespread apprehension with respect to unlimited immigration which pre- 
vailed with ever increasing intensity was very largely based on the fear that an unre- 
stricted movement from the new sources would not only affect the fundamental charac- 
ter of the population but that it would even endanger cherished institutions which the 
fathers had established. It is true, of course, that much the same fear prevailed during 
the periods of great immigration from the so-called older sources, particularly Ireland 
and Germany, but as these people became assimilated into the population and were 
widely scattered throughout the country they eventually became to be regarded as 
highly desirable additions to the population, rather than as liabilities, and for forty 
years or more there has been little or no objections to the coming of aliens now generally 
referred to as of the Nordic stock. 

Accordingly, the problem during the last twenty-five years has largely been how 
to materially check the movement from the new sources without unduly interfering 
with the coming of the so-called older types of immigrants. The literacy test was long 
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urged as a means of accomplishing this end; the hoped for result being predicated on 
the fact that while somewhat more than one-third of those who came from the south 
and east of Europe were unable to read, there was very little illiteracy among immi- 
grants from the old sources. But, as already pointed out, this test could not be 
depended upon to bring about the desired results. Immigration, particularly from 
Europe, was practically at a standstill during the world-war but following the Armistice, 
when it was believed there would be a very large influx from the war-stricken and 
impoverished countries of Europe, the long prevailing alarm became more intense than 
ever, and there was an unmistakable call for restriction, or even suspension, of all 
European immigration. The House of Representatives probably voiced a very general 
sentiment when, in December, 1920, it passed a bill proposing to shut off practically 
all immigration for a period of fourteen months, and it is a notable fact that only forty- 
three votes were recorded against this most radical measure. The Senate, however, 
was more conservative, and while the sentiment there was clearly in favor of far-reach- 
ing restriction it was apparently felt that total suspension, even for a short period, was 
not desirable. Accordingly, the Senate Committee turned to the so-called Dillingham 
percentum limit plan as a possible solution of the immediate problem, and as a result 
the present quota limit law was enacted and went into effect on June 3, 1921. The 
Dillingham law, briefly stated, provided that the number of aliens of any nationality 
who may be admitted to the United States in any fiscal year shall not exceed 3 per cent 
of the number of persons of like nationality who were resident in the United States in 
1910, as shown by the Census of that year, nationality, in this case, being determined 
by country of birth rather than citizenship or residence. To illustrate: If there were 
in the United States, in 1910, 100,000 persons who were born in a given country, the 
number of immigrants who might be admitted from that country in any one year under 
the Dillingham law would be limited to 3,000 or 3 per cent of such population. It does 
not matter whether the foreign born of any country are naturalized citizens of the 
United States or not; all who happen to be foreign born, no matter how long they may 
have been in the United States, are counted in the basic population for the purposes of 
this quota law. 

The percentum limit law applies only to immigration from Europe, the Near East 
(including Turkey, Persia, Mesopotamia, and Arabia) Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
Asiatic Russia, and the Islands of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans which are not adjacent 
to the mainland of the Western Hemisphere. In other words, the law does not apply 
to China, Japan, India, or other Asiatic countries except Persia, what was formerly 
Turkey, and Siberia. Moreover, it is not applicable to Canada, Mexico, and other 
countries of the New World. 

Just what effect the quota law has had on immigration from the sources affected 
during the present fiscal year cannot be accurately determined, but a comparison of 
the number admitted under its operations and the normal movement from the same 
sources during the years just prior to the world-war is suggestive of its probable effect 
in a general way. During a considerable period of years ending with fateful ro14, the 
normal immigration movement from the north ana west of Europe was about 185,000 
annually, while about 750,000 came annually from the southern anc eastern countries, 
principally Italy, Austria, Hungary, Russia, Greece, and Turkey. Under the Dilling- 
ham law approximately 200,000 are admissible annually from the older sources, so that 
in effect there is no restriction upon the normal movement from those countries, while 
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only about 155,000 may be admitted from the south and east of Europe and from 
Turkey, or approximately one-fifth of the normal number who came from such sources 
in the pre-war years. 

As already stated, it is impossible to say how many immigrants have been kept out 
of the country during the present fiscal year as the result of this law, but the number 
has been variously estimated at from 500,000 to 1,000,000. The latter estimate is 
probably something of an exaggeration although it might be entirely safe to say that 
at least 500,000 have been held back by reason of the application of the percentum 
limit plan. 

The so-called old sources, however, have not taken full advantage of the quota 
allotted to them for during the first nine months of the fiscal year only about 37 per 
cent of the permissible number for the year have actually been admitted from these 
countries as a whole. On the other hand, approximately 90 per cent of the yearly 
quota of southern and eastern Europe had already been admitted by March 31, and 
the quotas allotted to practically every country, except Russia and Austria, were long 
ago exhausted. During the first nine months of the fiscal year only about 180,000 
immigrant aliens had been admitted from all European sources compared with 793,000 
during a corresponding nine-month period in 1913-14. 

The operation of the new law has had an interesting effect on the proportion of 
immigrants coming from the sections of Europe under discussion as the following figures 
will illustrate. In the nine-month period July, 1913, to March, 1914, 14 per cent of our 
immigrants came from northern and western Europe and 86 per cent from the southern 
and eastern countries, but in the corresponding nine months in the present fiscal year 
31 per cent have come from northern and western Europe and 69 per cent from the 
southern and eastern sources. Although the change in this respect is not all that might 
have been anticipated because of the relatively small number who have come from the 
old sources, nevertheless the fact that the proportion coming from the United Kingdom, 
Scandinavia, Germany, Belgium, Netherlands, Switzerland, and France have increased 
from 14 to 31 per cent is a pretty clear indication that the law is accomplishing what 
it was intended to accomplish in this respect. Therefore, those that believe that 
immigrants of the so-called Nordic stock are preferable to those who come from the 
newer sources will probably agree that there has been a very decided improvement in 
the character or quality of the movement over pre-war years. 

It is perhaps needless to say that the administration of the percentum limit law 
has been attended with many difficulties, but everything considered it is doubtful 
whether any effective plan of restriction which might have been adopted would have 
given any less trouble. It is true that hardships have been inflicted on immigrants in 
some instances, and so many perplexing situations have arisen that the Immigration 
Service has been called upon to bear a greater burden than ever before. These diffi- 
culties, however, have been very largely due to aliens coming in excess of the monthly 
quotas rather than of the allotment for the entire year. The law, it should be under- 
stood, provides that not more than 20 per cent of the yearly quota may be admitted 
from any country in any one month, and for the first six months the act was in operation, 
our ports, and particularly Ellis Island, were crowded often times beyond capacity 
with those who had come in excess of the monthly quotas. The law, as has been stated, 
went into effect on June 3, 1921, and during the twenty-eight remaining days of that 

month nearly 11,000 aliens in excess of the admissible number applied for entrance at 
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our ports. This created an utterly impossible situation and in order to avoid inflicting 
hardships on the thousands of innocent immigrants, Secretary of Labor Davis admitted 
the excess numbers temporarily and subsequently Congress approved his act by making 
their admission permanent. From July 1 to April 30, somewhat less than 4,000 in 
excess of the monthly or yearly quotas actually applied for admission at our ports and 
of these about 2,600 were admitted temporarily in the interests of humanity while 
only about 1,250 were actually rejected and returned to the country of origin solely 
because they had come in excess of the prescribed limits. 

On the whole the law has accomplished certain definite things. In the first place, 
it has restricted immigration far below the normal movement prior to the world-war, 
and undoubtedly far below what it would have been during the present year in the 
absence of some form of restrictive legislation. It has, as already pointed out, radically 
reduced immigration from the south and east of Europe with the result that the propor- 
tion of the old-time immigrant classes is now more than double what it was in pre-war 
years. Otherwise, it can hardly be said that the law has contributed greatly toward 
a constructive immigration policy. Therefore, it seems to me that the principal thing 
the law has accomplished is the elimination of the prevailing fear that the country would 
be flooded with immigrants fleeing from war-stricken Europe by limiting the numbers 
well below what might conservatively be called the danger point. By doing this, it 
seems to me, the way has been opened for constructive legislation upon some basis which 
will make possible a better selection of immigrants both as to quality and numbers, if it 
develops that the industrial and other needs of the United States demand a more liberal 
policy with respect to immigration. It is an interesting, but seemingly not a fully 
appreciated, fact that through the enactment of the Dillingham law we definitely aban- 
doned the long-prevailing theory that the United States was, and ought to be, a refuge 
for peoples fleeing from distress or persecution in their native countries. When the 
legislation was under consideration in Congress proposals were made to exempt from 
the operation of the new law persons fleeing from religious persecution and also that 
exception be made in the case of political refugees. These proposals, however, had 
almost no support in Congress and when finally provision was made that in the opera- 
tion of the law preference should be given to certain relatives of persons already in the 
United States no preference whatever was accorded to religious or political refugees. 
All previous immigration laws had, in one or another, given evidence that it was the 
purpose of Congress to perpetuate the time-honored tradition that the United States 
is a refuge for the oppressed, but from the fact that this principle was deliberately 
abandoned when the Dillingham law was enacted it may be surmised that it is the pur- 
pose of Congress that in the future our immigration policy shall be shaped in accordance 
with the needs of the United States rather than on the needs and desires of the peoples 
of foreign lands. 

Beyond extending the life of the quota law for another two years, or until June 30, 
1924, Congress has given little public attention to the subject of immigration, but refer- 
ence to some of the bills before the committees of the two houses suggests the possibility 
that when the problem is again taken up for serious consideration some revolutionary 
changes in our immigration policy and methods may be anticipated. 

During the first nine months of the present fiscal year 160,918 so-called emigrant 
aliens left the United States with the express purpose of taking up permanent residence 
elsewhere, usually in the country whence they came. During the same period a total 
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of 241,644 immigrant aliens were admitted from all sources, leaving a permanent 
addition to the population through immigration and emigration of only 80,726. The 
number of aliens who will go to southern and eastern countries during the present fiscal 
year probably will exceed the number of new immigrants admitted to the United States 
from the same sources, but it is particularly important to note that those from the older 
sources appear to be coming to stay permanently, as has always been the case with 
such immigrants in the past. The most conspicuous permanent addition to the popula- 
tion through immigration and emigration during the present year is that of the Hebrews, 
43,728 of whom were admitted during the first nine months of the present year while 
607 departed during the same period. The other extreme is found among aliens of the 
Polish race, 6,051 of whom were admitted while 26,819 departed. 

There is, however, nothing to indicate that the quota law has had any material 
effect upon the number leaving the United States although it is quite probable that some 
who otherwise would have remained permanently have returned to their home countries 
because of inability to bring families to join them here, but on the whole the outward 


movement during the present year is considerably smaller than in any ordinary year 
prior to the war. 


DISCUSSION 
Edith Abbott, University of Chicago, Chicago 


Mr. Husband’s review of the history of our immigration policy has brought to light certain important 
points. The first is that there has been at all times in our history a tendency on the part of some of those 
already here, not always a majority but at any rate a vocal and articulate minority, toward wishing to keep 
the country pure and unspotted from foreign or any outside contamination. He has also referred to the 
opposition to immigration before the Civil War. I have been making a study of the history of immigration 
during the past winter, and I have been amazed to find how threatening and how violent the opposition 
to the immigrant was at that time. Let us be thankful, however, that in the days of the rising tide of native 
Americanism, and during the period when the so-called Know-nothing movement ran its so-called “riotous 
career,” some of our fathers stood firmly for what they believed to be the best interests of this country 
looking forward over a long period of time, and they refused to be stampeded into closing the gates of Castle 
Garden to the men who came from Europe, illiterate and poverty-stricken and oppressed as they were. Ask 
yourselves honestly what would have happened if we had adopted the narrow exclusionist policy that 
Australia and some of the other British commonwealths adopted. Has the Australian policy proved to 
be so much superior to the American policy? I do not believe you can honestly say that it has. 

Immigration has always increased our domestic difficulties. No one wishes to deny that, but must 
we always sidestep the difficulties of life, or must we try tosolvethem? To admit strangers into your home, 
into your city, into your country makes life more difficult, but we can rise to face those difficulties if it is 
worth while. It is not and should not be the tradition of our country to follow or adopt one, policy because 
it is the easy way and reject another because it is the hard way. To do that is to live in the un-American 
“gray twilight that knows neither victory nor defeat.” 

Now the method of dealing with immigration that this country adopted at a time when nearly two 
millions of starving Irish peasants were flocking to America as to the promised land, the method then 
adopted was not exclusion but protection, the provision by the states of such means of caring for these 
miserable and broken people as would make them good citizens instead of public burdens. 

The founding in the year 1847 of the New York State Commissioners of Emigration—and by the 
way this was the first public welfare commission organized in the United States—the founding of this 
commission under the leadership of Thurlow Weed and some other public-spirited citizens of New York was 
the answer given in that day to the restrictionist argument. This act of 1847 and the succeeding act of 
1848 were a benevolent gesture on the part of the state toward the poor, the friendless, and the ignorant 
who needed friends, advice, and protection in a new land. 

The commissioners were given wide protective powers. They met the immigrant at quarantine, took 
him off the boat and cared for him if he were sick, saw him safely started on his journey if he were going out 
of New York City, took the precaution of sending him to a licensed boarding house if he were staying in 
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New York, found him a job if he had no work, and if he arrived without funds, they supported him at the 
Labor Exchange. 

All this protective machinery so carefully built up during a period of thirty years from the establish- 
ment of the Commission in 1847 to the decision of the United States Supreme Court in the case of Hen- 
derson v. The Mayor of New York in 1877 was virtually destroyed by the decision of that year; and in 188). 
when the federal government assumed the powers which the state of New York had hitherto exercised. 
the old protective machinery was most of it to be swept away never to be re-established. For the period 
of forty years from 1882 to 1922, the federal government has concerned itself almost exclusively with prob- 
lems of exclusion and deportation. 

During this period we have tended more and more to what may be called an ex parte administration 
of the Immigration Service. That is, the service has been built up to exclude when it should also safeguard 
impartially the immigrant’s right to enter. As a result we have as an anomalous situation, the agents of 
a score of private societies swarming over Ellis Island each endeavoring to see that the immigrants of one 
special nationality or religious faith get their claims to enter fairly presented. Whether an immigrant is 
permitted to enter frequently depends, therefore, not upon the abstract justice of his case, but upon his 
nationality or religion—upon whether he belongs to a race that has planted the representative of a well- 
organized protective bureau at Ellis Island to intercede in his behalf, a bureau perhaps with connecting 
links in different parts of the country, with an attorney possibly in Washington to press his claim for 
temporary admission if he can be brought in no other way. The man who belongs to a national group or 
a religion that presses its claim less efficiently or less aggressively, not to say less influentially, is thereby 
excluded through no fault of his own. 

It is of interest that at an earlier day when the old Castle Garden machinery was first organized the 
rights of the immigrant were carefully safeguarded and fair play was insured by making the representatives 
of the Irish Protective Society of New York and the German Protective Society ex officio members of the 
Emigration Commission. 

The traditions of the United States Immigration Service have unfortunately now become the tradition 
of a prosecuting service which acts zealously to make out a case against the immigrant—to exclude and 
deport, leaving it to chance and luck and to private agencies to present the case in his behalf. Can this 
policy not be reformed and controlled? Under the leadership of a social worker like Mr. Husband lies 
a good hope. A bureau which issues working papers to children does not try to deny all possible certificates 
but advises the child and his parents as to how to safeguard their right in the matter. That is, the rights 
of the state and the rights of the individual should and may both be safeguarded by the same public official. 
This is done actually by some private societies at the present time; such societies make every effort to 
see that the friends of the immigrant take every step that can be taken in his behalf and at the same time 
deal fairly with the government in not withholding information which might lead to deportation. 

The difference in the attitude toward the immigrant in the earlier days and at the present time is 
illustrated by the use of the head tax money. We have gradually increased the head taxes in the last twenty 
years from $1 to $8, yielding to the restrictionist attitude that if we make things as hard for the immigrant 
as possible perhaps he will stay away. During the year 1903 preceding the raising of the head tax to $2, the 
old $1 head tax had met all expenses of administration and left a balance of more than $500,000 in the Im- 
migrant Fund. During the year preceding the raising of the head tax to $4 (1907) the balance had been 
more than $1,000,000 after all expenses of the immigration service had been met. Formerly the collec- 
tions of head taxes were, under the statute, credited to a special Immigrant Fund. But in 1909 Con- 
gress decided to take the funds of the immigrants and convert them into our general revenue to be used 
for general governmental expenses, and in the following year the surplus collected above the cost of the 
service was approximately $1,500,000. 

In ro1r3 the Report of the Commissioner-General gave an accounting of the receipts from head taxes 
during a period of twenty years, and we had at the time a net balance of head tax receipts over expenditures 
of more than $8,000,000. In spite of this huge sum taken from the poorest of the poor and turned over to 
the general revenues of the United States, the head tax was again doubled in 1917 to $8, and in the fiscal 
year 1921, the net revenue to the government from the head taxes over all expenditures on the service was 
over $2,000,000. In the early days the fund raised from head taxes was kept for the immigrants. The 
New York Commissioners of Emigration in 1850 referred to this money as “‘a sacred fund—a fund raised 

from the poor, the homeless, and the stranger.” In 1863 a legislative committee said, ‘The faith of the 
state is substantially pledged to apply the money collected from emigrant passengers to their support. 
The imposition of this tax cannot be justified on any other grounds.”’ In their origin therefore there can be 
no doubt that the theory on which head taxes were levied, and the only theory on which they were defended, 
was that the “ poor immigrant”’ as he was called in the first half of the last century should not pay a penny 
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more than was needed to provide decent care and help for himself. Now Congress is proposing a new annual 
alien head tax after the arrival of the immigrant; but will the proceeds of this fund be any more honestly 
used to provide education for the immigrant than the old head taxes have been used to provide protective 
work in his behalf? Or will education be neglected as protective work has been neglected and the immi- 
grant be used again as a source of revenue to the government ? 

Coming back to the percentage law, it should be emphasized that our most recent exclusionist pro- 
visions are different from all others. Before the passage of the quota law, we excluded people under general 
rules and those excluded fell into absolute categories and the laws worked by ordinary administrative 
methods. The insane, the diseased, the destitute, the illiterate were excluded because they belonged in 
these categories, and there was before they left their homes reasonable opportunity to determine whether 
or not they did belong in these categories. 

Under the quota law, however, we have an exclusion for the first time on the basis of numbers alone; 
and as an eminent authority on administrative law pointed out to me recently, to enforce this involves the 
exercise of arbitrary authority. For exclusion on the basis of numbers means determining the right to 
enter on the basis of priority. But is it possible to work satisfactorily exclusionist regulations on this 
basis? Shall we say priority in time of application? Can this be made to work fairly on all the farflung 
emigration frontier in Europe. Can we say easily just what constitutes priority of application? Or shall 
we say “priority of arrival”? To do this means leaving it to a mad ship race at sea. Some of the cases 
of the preceding winter have reminded one of the old race into the public land region when Oklahoma was 
thrown open to the homesteaders who were waiting to rush over the border. The whole thing becomes a 
racing gamble, and the principle of justice and equal opportunity for all disappears and gives place to the 
primitive methods of the frontier. 

Our problem, if we must have greater restriction of numbers, is to find some fair and equitable method 
of selection. If we have exhausted the abstract categories that can be statutorily defined, can we not find 
some other method that will be less crude and primitive and barbarous than the priority basis of selection. 

We have in this recent legislation for the first time so far as European immigration is concerned legis- 
lation which discriminates against the immigration of those of special nationalities. I do not agree, however, 
with the Commissioner-General in thinking that the basis of this exclusion is a belief in the superiority of 
anything called the Nordic Race. There are two groups of exclusionists. First, we have some of the 
Nordic race who do believe that they are superior and the others inferior, but the other great group of 
exclusionists are exclusionists on economic grounds. They are to be found chiefly in the ranks of organized 
labor—most of them the children or the grandchildren of immigrants who were themselves the objects of 
race prejudice. The labor group would oppose equally immigrants of the Nordic type, but there are none 
to oppose. Mr. Husband has shown that very few came before the war and still fewer are now coming. 

This labor opposition first expressed itself in the contract labor law of 1885. Our immigration law 
now says in effect that on the one hand a man cannot be admitted who is likely to become a public charge 
and that we will deny him the right to enter if he demonstrates his fitness to support himself by finding a 
jobinadvance. We refuse to admit the thrifty careful worker who with forethought refuses to remove with 
his family to a new country until he has promises of employment. There would be a logical reason for 
excluding the man who comes without a promise of a job to swell the number of unemployed, but is it 
irrational to exclude the man who comes with such a promise? 

This whole subject of the immigrant in relation to American jobs should be faced with an open mind, 
for it is this and not the alleged superiority of the Nordic race that is the real crux of the matter of restric- 
tion. Mr. Leiserson in the Survey two years ago proposed that this subject should be placed under the con- 
trol of a Regulative Commission, and this suggestion seems to some of usa very interesting one that should 
at any rate be given an impartial hearing. Regulative commissions of the federal government were not 
known in this country at the time when the contract labor law was passed. In 1885 those who prohibited 
contract labor had in mind that such a contract meant exploitation, oppression, and the subjection of the 
immigrant to the lowest standards of work. Today, thinking in terms of a Regulative Commission we 
have in mind the highest standards and the prevention of oppression and exploitation. We have what are, 
on the whole, successful precedents in the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and it is quite probable that a similar control over contract labor might make such contracts bene- 
ficial and not harmful. 

Restriction of numbers on the quota basis is here to stay for the next two years. Can we not before 
the two years expire consider this subject with honesty and candor. To do this means raising the whole 
subject of regulation through an administrative commission and the probable repeal of the old contract 
labor law. If agreements approved by the Federal Trade Commission have been found to be a satisfactory 
protection against harmful agreements in one direction, cannot labor contracts be similarly approved 
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or disapproved and put to rest the old idea that a contract entered into by an immigrant is necessarily 
harmful or dangerous instead of a protection to him or to the country. 

The final point which I wish to raise relates to the difficulties involved in enforcing fairly any law so 

long as exceptions are made in individual cases. I hope not to embarrass Mr. Husband, but it is the 
belief of many persons that the traditions of the service are such that pressure of all kinds is constantly 
exercised to demand exceptions in special cases. This is done under Section 3 of the present immigration 
law which provides that the secretary may issue rules and prescribe conditions to regulate the admission 
of otherwise inadmissible aliens applying for temporary admission. Now it is, as I understand it, this clause 
which gives the authorities power suddenly to admit 500 persons from Hungary excluded by the law where 
yesterday they sent home to Juga Slavia ten persons excluded under the same provisions of the same law 
Mr. Husband shows that 1,250 excess quotas were deported and 2,600 excess quotas are admitted tempo- 
rarily. I do not believe that such exceptions are fair and just and right, and in accord with the American 
principle of equality before the law. 

Descending to the “ gusty atmosphere of controversy” I wish to say in conclusion that it may be that 
we must come finally to accept as an accomplished fact that immigration will never again be open in this 
country to those who can show only sane minds, stout hearts, and strong hands and that they must show 
also long skulls and blue eyes or some evidence of belonging to that much glorified Nordic race. We are 
told that America is at last thinking of herself and not of Europe, but is selfishness so much more admirable 
ina nation than in an individual? If we must now think selfishly of our material gains do not let us forget 
to reckon our spiritual losses. Do we, the social workers of America, believe that a nation can live by 
bread alone? Do we think the greatest and richest nation in the world can live apart from the suffering 
people of Europe and into itself alone? Are we no longer our brother’s keeper? 

Whatever Congress may have voted, there are those of us left who believe that in closing the open 
door at the dictates of prejudice or thoughtlessness or greed or gain, we are sacrificing one of the noblest 
of our national traditions, an ideal expressed by James Russell Lowell in the Commemoration Ode which 
he read at the Harvard commencement after the Civil War in which he described our country as “ her of 
the open heart and open door, with room about her hearth for all mankind.” Immigration has always 
brought with it serious problems. We chose in the past to accept the harder part, to shoulder the 
responsibilities of absorbing a vast stream of new and strange people. It is a strange paradox that those 
who themselves came to this country only yesterday as it were, those who are only the second or third 
generation here, and the labor movement is full of them, should now so often assume the right to say that 
our country shall no longer provide “a shelter for the hunted head, for the starved laborer toil and bread.’’ 

Is the open door, I ask you, to be closed forever by those who so recently were themselves reluctantly allowed 
to pass? 


ASSIMILATION AS MEASURED BY THE RESULTS OF 
THE FOURTEENTH CENSUS 


Walter Laidlaw, Executive Secretary, New York City 1920 
Census Committee, New York 


There is already a mass of material presenting results of the Census of 1920, and on 
much of it there are leader-lines into the subject of assimilation of immigration. The 
material exists in the form of press announcements, fugitive bulletins, and one or two 
formal and final population‘ publications. 

But the desperate character of the available material is a despair to anyone without 
large leisure, and that luxury is not mine. The press material has not yet appeared in 
any assembled volume, and a monograph on immigration, for which the Bureau of 
the Census is understood to be planning, is not yet even in manuscript form. 

The copy for the formal and final population volume, however, is already in the 
hands of the Government Printing Office, and students of the subject can soon supple- 


t Notably Composition and Characteristics of the Population of the United States, 42 pp., Bureau of the 
Census, 1921. 
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ment what I am now to present, based as it is on press announcements from that author- 
itative and inclusive source. 

The background of a timely discussion of assimilation is the fact that, for the first 
time in the history of these United States, their resident immigration from southern 
and eastern Europe exceeded, in the Census of 1920, their resident immigration from 
northern and western Europe. 

Comparative figures for 1910 and 1920 are as follows. 


TABLE I 
Torat Foretcn Born PopuLaTION oF THE UNITED STATES I910 AND 1920 


Gatn or Loss, 1910-20 
CountTrigs oF BirtH 1910 


Number Percentage 


Northwestern Europe 6,740,400 
Southeastern Europe 5,048,583 
All other countries | 2,041,844 1,726,903 


—1,075,120 —15.9 
1,164,985 +23.1 
314,941 +18.2 


13,920,692 13,515,886 404 , 806 + 3. 


In 1910 northwestern European immigrants thus excceded southeastern Europeans 
by nearly 1,700,000; in 1920 southeastern Europeans exceeded northwestern by nearly 
550,000. This volume of change affected 2,240,105 foreign born—the sum of the gains 
and losses from tabulated Europe. 

Comparatively the nation’s foreign born in 1910 and 1920 were distributed as 
follows: 

TABLE II 


PERCENTAGES OF THE ForREIGN Born POPULATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, I9TO AND 1920 


Countries of Birth 


Northwestern Europe 
Southeastern Europe 
All other countries 


In every 1,000 foreign born in 1910, 498 were from northwestern Europe, but in 
1910 the northwestern Europeans had fallen to 407 per thousand, and, of the lost ninety- 
one, southeastern Europeans had taken the places of seventy-two, and “All other 
countries,” particularly Mexico, with its cognate Spanish speaking people, had filled 
the places of the remaining nineteen. In every 10,000 of the population of the nation, 
in 1910, 733 were northwestern Europeans, in 1920, only 536; whereas, in every 10,000, 
in 1910, only 549 were southeastern Europeans and in 1920, there were 588 south- 
eastern Europeans. The nation grew, 1910-20, 14.9 per cent, but its southeastern 
European resident immigrants grew in the same period 23.1 per cent. The trend of 
the nation’s growth is toward Latin, Slav, and Semitic blend. 

Viscount Bryce, initiating the Sir George Watson lectures at the Mansion House, 
London, a year ago, called attention to this now reasonably familiar shift in the sources 


* Viscount Bryce, The Siudy of American History, Macmillan, 1921. 
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of our new Americans, and asks the question whether, in 1960, the Latin, Slav, and 
Semitic strains will have been proved to be as assimilable as the strains of 1880. Réné 
Goddard, of the University of Lyons, many years ago, prophesied that America would 
some day pinch herself, and ask, ‘“‘Am I Anglo-Saxon or Latin?” 

Let us look then at the figures of 1920 as affecting naturalized males of voting age 
in 1910 and 1920. There are no figures for naturalized females in 1910. Adams and 
Eves have always been separately tabulated in the Census Office, but the Eve of i910, 
while tabulated as to her marital condition, was not universally a potential voter, and 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGES OF NATURALIZED ForEIGN BorN WHITE MALES TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF AGE 
AND OVER, 1910 AND 1920 


Percentage Percentage 


Naturalized 
Country of Birth Country of Birth 


3 
8 


Igto 1920 


Northwestern Europe: America—Continued 
England Central and South Americatf. 
Other countries: 


* ODOM Come 
Ho Ondn Go Ge cn DOO 
“wr OMY 


ZOSSIVS IF 


| So:theastern Europe: 
| Austria 


| 
| 


wh WHO’ 
oo 
WOW COW CON me 


ry 


| t 
Other Europe post-war: 
Poland 


» ouen oO 


| 
6 
3 
-6 


* Includes for 1910 Serbia and Montenegro in percentage computation. 
percentages in the ten-year period 1910-20, and mainly from Latin countries whose 


t Decreased 
resident immigration greatly increased 1910-20, and may not have been long enough resident to be entitled 
to naturalization. 


was not tabulated in terms of political status. The sex has since emigrated from its 
exile, and our naturalized foreign born white females of voting age, now enjoying voting 
rights, exceed in percentage, though not in volume, the naturalized foreign born males 
of voting age. Females, foreign born of voting age, are 52 per cent naturalized; males, 
only 45.6 per cent. Scotch, Irish, French, and Italian females are the only four of 
forty-six entries below the male percentages. Women’s suffrage has unquestionably 
favorably affected immigrant assimilation. The figures presented in Table III are taken 
from the press bulletin of the Bureau of the Census of January 12, 1922, and from 
Volume I, Thirteenth Census. 
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Assimilation as measured by legal absorption into American citizenship is undoubt- 
edly proved by the foregoing table to be proceeding favorably. There evidently is no 
race recalcitrant to new allegiance. Obligations to monarchies and to republics over- 
seas are apparently foresworn with almost equal ease. The comparative movement 
cannot be accurately measured because of the kaleidoscopic governmental changes 
resultant from the war, and even more so because the figures, as presented, leave one in 
doubt as to the effect of territorial change upon the changed percentages, and give no 
information as to the date of naturalization, or the length of residence in America that 
preceded it. France, for instance, appears to have been foresworn by 10.5 per cent 
more than the naturalized French of1g10. But the France of the table of 1920 includes 
Alsace-Lorraine, whose previous classification was German. Of males of voting age 
from present day Germany, 73.3 per cent are naturalized—a percentage higher than 
any part of northwestern Europe except Wales. There is no reason to believe that 
Alsace-Lorrainers are more averse to American naturalization than natives of other 
areas of pre-war Germany, and the high percentage of them naturalized would tend 
to lift the level of the naturalized of post-war France. 

It is almost a statistical sin to record it, but, taking the political constitutions of 
the European countries as they were pre-war, and taking the figures as they are, eighteen 
monarchical countries have been foresworn by 8.6 per cent, average, above the naturali- 
zation of their emigrants enumerated in the Census of 1910, and republican countries 
by 6.8 per cent more. 

One cannot be sure, however, of the real meaning of naturalization figures till there 
is a tabulation of naturalization by years of arrival in America, and by country of 
birth. A special study of this sort is planned by the New York City 1920 Census 
Committee for New York City. 

One can be sure, however, both from the face and facts of the foregoing figures that 
naturalization of southeastern Europeans is moving swiftly forward. The average 
increase of naturalization among thirteen northwestern European countries of the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s old classification of Europe has been 8 per cent, while the increase among 
nine southeastern European countries has been 11.5 per cent. 

Too much should not be made of it, in view of statistical uncertainties above 
detailed, but the largest shift in the whole of Table ITI is in the case of Russia. Only 
26.1 per cent of natives of Russia were naturalized in 1910, but in 1920 the percentage 
was 15.6 higher. It would be interesting to know how much was pre-Soviet and how 
much post-Soviet, and a tabulation by year of arrival and year of naturalization would 
disclose it. 

But while the more recent southeastern European immigration is moving toward 
the naturalization court at a pace proving an increasing desire to be absorbed into 
American citizenship the mass of southeastern Europeans of voting age, as yet unnat- 
uralized, closely approaches the whole population of the nation of 1790. The figures 
are shown in Table IV. 

Over two-thirds of the southeastern Europeans are unnaturalized, and they out- 
number the unnaturalized northwestern Europeans by over 2,000,000 population of 
voting age. This result raises the question whether assimilation can be measured by 
naturalization. If it can let me present without any dogmatism on the issue involved 
some figures as to the foreign born whites, male and female, as in Table IV, within the 
area of the thirteen states that formed the American Union, appending perhaps an 
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interrogation or two that have a dogmatic drift. But in my own opinion anyone wh. 
pretends to infallibility on the subject of the assimilability of immigration is ready to 
be chloroformed. 

TABLE IV 


Foreicn Born Wuite Poputation, TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 
NATURALIZED AND UNNATURALIZED 


7. 
Tora. NATURALIZED UNNATURALIZED 
| TWENTY-ONE 


| YEARS AND OVER 


Country or Bieta 


Number 


3,623,800 31.4 
1,916,038 , 3,764,477 66.3 
668,859 . 863,308 56.3 


Number 
1,662,148 


Percentage 
5,285,048 - 
5,680,515 
1,532,257 


| 6,208,607 


} 


6,290,023 


The potential voters, within the area of the thirteen states that formed the Ameri- 
can Union, furnished by foreign born whites, are thus shown to be nearly one-third 
of the whole voting population. In Rhode Island they are 43.4 per cent. Query: Is 
it wholesome, granted that naturalization measures assimilation, to stake the future of 


TABLE V 


ForeIGN Born WHITES, 1920, WITHIN THE AREA OF THE THIRTEEN STATES THAT FORMED 
THE AMERICAN UNION 


| PERCENTAGE OF 
| Torat Poputa- 

| TION TWENTY- 
ONE YEARS AND 

UNNATUR- | Over 

amp ee 

| Foreign 

Born 


ForeIcn 
Born 
WHITES 


288 


| 


OT, 233 
1,077,534 
173,499 
376,513 
2,786,112 
738,613 
1,387,850 
102,177 
19,810 
30,785 
7,099 
6,401 
16,186 


82,049 


,9r 
2567868 
344,902 

2,525,407 
675,222 
1,274,033 


93,624 
I 24s 
27,853 
57488 
5,941 
14,855 


36,621 
441,416 
78,175 
139,011 
1,153,813 
305,516 
595,290 
49,764 
027 
14,059 
3,235 
3,062 
8,316 


wb AG WAD 


ree oe, 


45,428 
547,497 
78,691 
205, I 
1,374,684 
369, 706 
708,743 
43,860 
10,218 | 
13,794 
35253 | 
2,879 
6,539 


6,813,812 
6,808,942 


6,217,488 
6,281,232 


2,806,305 


3,402,392 


3,411,185 
2,878,840 


13,712,754 


12,498,720 


6, 208,697 


6,290,023 


the United States, so far as the original area of the nation can determine it, on continu- 
ing a naturalization policy which locates within that area nearly 50 per cent of the 
foreign born vote? That query leads to another, based on another table, viz., the dis- 
tribution of northwestern European and southeastern European immigration within 
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the area of the thirteen states that formed the American Union and in the balance of the 
nation’s area. 

The white foreign born in the southern states are so few that the Bureau of the 
Census press announcements lack the naturalization figures of Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, and Georgia, whose combined foreign born whites number only 60,471. 
But apart from an estimate of the distribution of the naturalized foreign born in these 
states as between northwestern and southeastern Europe, all the figures of the following 
tables are final. 

TABLE VI 


Waite NORTHWESTERN AND SOUTHEASTERN EUROPEANS IN AREA OF ORIGINAL THIRTEEN 
STATES AND BALANCE oF NATION 


Countries OF BirTH 


TorTaL 
FoRrEIGN 


Canada 
Waites’ |Northwestern} Southeastern . y 


New Hampshire. . . 91,233 17,393 523 52,274 
Massachusetts.....| 1,077,534 269,411 269, 186 
Rhode Island. 65,566 59,404 
Connecticut 122,336 213,056 
949,121 | 1,661,737 

275,704 434,009 
421,603 916,239 
38,391 59,222 
6,761 11,344 
12,548 14,880 
3,092 2,520 
6,401 2,707 2,913 
16,186 6,482 7,810 


; 6,813,812 | 2,305,190 | 3,670,547 35,412 $25,765 
Balance of nation} 6,898,942 3,119,788 2,686,565 75,038 605,355 


Grand total. . .| 13,712,754 | 5,514,978 | 6,357,112 110,450 1,131,120 


Percentages of Foregoing Figures 


' 
Thirteen states. ... 49.7 7 7.8 32. . 31.2 
Balance of nation. . 50.3 ‘ ‘ 68. : 68.8 


The foregoing figures clearly show the main source of any possible peril to American 
institutions in unassimilated immigration. 

The concentration of white immigration in the area of the thirteen states that 
formed the American Union is so great that they contained in 1920 nearly half of the 
nation’s whole body of resident white immigration. In little more than ro per cent of 
the area of the whole nation so per cent of its immigrant white population had their 
domicile. Assimilation of America’s foreign born is clearly impossible until immigra- 
tion is better distributed. Northwestern European immigration is already reasonably 
well distributed; the problem and peril is the concentration of southeastern European 
immigration on the Atlantic seaboard. Nearly 6o per cent of southeastern European 
white immigration is concentrated on about ro per cent of the nation’s area. 

Viscount Bryce’s address, alluded to at the outset of this paper, should be recalled 
at this point. He asks whether a Slav, Semitic, Latin blend of 1960 will think, feel, 
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and act like the Anglo-Saxon, Germanic, Scandinavian blend of 1880. The question 
receives special pertinence from the following concluding table. 


TABLE VII 


NATURALIZATION OF WHITE ForeIGn Born, TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF AGE AND Over, 
FROM NORTHWESTERN AND SOUTHEASTERN Europe, IN AREA OF ORIGINAL 
THIRTEEN STATES AND IN BALANCE OF NATION 


Evrore 


North 
western 


South- 
eastern 


CANADA, 


LAND 


ALL 
OTHERS 


11,585 
226,616 
41,786 
77; 
$54,883 
175,287 
286,211 
26,663 
41433 


*12,483 


2,307 
74,738 
14,926 
45,377 

521,170 
ss 
258,805 
21,219 
2,864 


*9,424 


21,744 | 
123,603 | 
17,687 


10,767 


59,656 | 
5,440 | 
7.962 


3 
227 


1,417,513 


1,070,140 


* Estimate. 


In the foregoing table, in the absence of any reference figures, the 24,670 naturalized 


foreign born whites of Virginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia are distributed 
in the same proportions as the computed percentages of the naturalized of the nine 
states above them in the table, viz., 


TABLE VIII 


Northwestern Europeans 
Southeastern Europeans. 
Asia 


Per Cent 


Canada and Newfoundland 
a GN 2d be uw ch oes ceese 


When Tables VI and VII are placed in juxtaposition, the following results appear 
for the area of the original thirteen states: 


TABLE IX 


EvROPEAN 


North- 
western 


South- 
eastern 


bomemebe whites 


6,813,812 
2,802, 303 
4,011,509 


2,395,190 
1,417,513 
977,677 


3,670,547 
1,070,140 
2,600,407 


35,412 
7,269 
28,143 


$25,765 
250,165 
275,600 


| 186,898 
$7,216 
| 129,682 
| 


The naturalized foreign born whites from northwestern Europe, within the area 
of the thirteen states, exceed the southeastern Europeans by only 350,000, and, as an 
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older immigration group, their death-rate is heavy. Their unnaturalized are less than 
1,000,000, but nearly 3,000,000 southeastern Europeans are unnaturalized. Viscount 
Bryce says that, compared with the earlier immigration to America, the later has a 
larger tendency to disorder and a readier ear for demagoguery. Nevertheless he is 
hopeful that America will not only absorb but assimilate its later immigration. Are 
not you? If you are not, is it because within the area of the original thirteen states, 
1960 will see a population four-fifths descended from races that had only a negligible 
part in drafting and defending the nation’s constitution? If you are, to what will the 
population of the original thirteen states have been assimilated in 1960—to southeastern 
Europe of 1960, or to the population of the area of the United States that has been added 
since 1790? 


SOME PROBLEMS OF RACE AND CULTURE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Alexander A. Goldenweiser, School of Social Research, New York 


Race has long been an abused term. Even more so is the term pure race. There 
are no pure races. Even while the process of racial separation and differentiation was 
going on, the reverse process of mixture and assimilation had already begun. In 
eastern and southern Asia the Mongolian has for centuries mixed with peoples of Negro 
derivation. In Africa the Negro stock has constantly been subjected to infusions of 
white blood, not only from modern Europeans but from many widely dispersed resident 
white groups. -And in recent times the Negroand the Mongol have been mixing in South 
Africa. The white stock, instead of being the purest, is probably the most mixed of all. 
One after another, gigantic Mongolian invasions have left their traces not only on the 
culture of Europeans, but on their physical make-up as well. The Arabs, having 
swept through northern Africa and having absorbed considerable Negro blood, brought 
it with them to Spain. And this Negro blood has also entered into the make-up of the 
European. 

Cultural conditions and emotional prejudice apart, this universal tendency toward 
racial mixture and amalgamation need not cause any alarm. While it will not result in 
a general improvement of the human stock, neither will it bring deterioration." 

A set of problems, partly distinct from those of race mixture are presented by the 
mixture of cultures. From most primitive times on, local cultures have influenced 
each other. There is a tendency in modern ethnology to exaggerate the significance of 
the historic spread and diffusion of culture, and Professor Teggart may be wrong in 
stressing unduly the factor of cultural contact and amalgamation in his attempt to 
explain how modern man—and the modern state in particular—have come to be what 
they are. However that may be, the significance of intertribal or international contacts 
has ever been tremendous, and no historian can any longer dispense, as did the evolu- 
tionist, with the factor of diffusion of culture in any reconstruction of the past. 

If foreign culture comes to a group unaccompanied by race, that is, if the number of 
foreigners is negligible, certain problems arise. If, on the contrary, the outsider comes 
in large numbers and brings his culture with him, the problems that arise are in part 


t The claim that the other races are inferior, both actually and potentially, to the white, cannot be 
substantiated at the hand of scientific evidence. 
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different. In instances of the first type, assimilation and absorption of cultural ele- 
ments largely depends on the cultural state of the recipient group. Also, different 
elements of culture have their specific ways of behaving under these conditions. Social 
and political organizations, religion, art, material, object, do not function in the same 
way in the situation of cultural contact. 

In the second type of cases, when foreign culture is accompanied by race, a num- 
ber of different factors arise. Either the immigrant or the resident group may assume 
a position of a social superior. This is realized in an extreme form when one of the 
groups figures as the ruling class while the other occupies the position of slaves. Then 
again, the cultures of the two groups may be ona relatively similar level, or either one of 
the two cultures may be vastly superior to the other. Under these varying conditions 
the phenomena of cultural exchange, influence, or amalgamation, assume very different 
aspects. 

Speaking generally, the conditions favorable to cultural assimilation, granting the 
presence in numbers of both groups, involve the absence of extreme physical differences, 
sufficient linguistic similarity to allow for the establishment of immediate contacts, 
standards of living that are not violently apart, religious beliefs and practices which, 
while not necessarily identical or even similar, are at least not mutually exclusive, and 
last but not least, a general attitude of respect between the two groups and a recogni- 
tion of the mutual value of co-operation. When all of these conditions are satisfied, 
cultural amalgamation proceeds at great speed. When some are at fault, difficulties 
and delays arise. And when all the conditions are negative, the ensuing problems 
tend to become difficult or even impossible of solution. 

The racio-cultural situation in the United States naturally falls into two categories. 
The first category embraces what may be called the major racio-cultural problems, 
those of the Negro, the Oriental (in particular the Japanese), and more recently, the 
Jew. The second category comprises the minor racio-cultural problems which arise 
out of the immigration into the United States of various European national and cultural 
groups, such as Italians, Greeks, Bohemians, and Slavs (the immigrant English, French, 
Germans, and Scandinavians take care of themselves so well that their presence in this 
country cannot be said to constitute a problem.) 

First then, the major racio-cultural problems, with which this Conference deals 
only remotely. Of these, the Negro situation is by far the most important, in fact, 
ominous one. What must be realized here is that the problem may not be shelved 
and also that it will not solve itself. The element of prejudice is here so violent that 
it is useless to attack it directly. Again, while blood mixture is constantly going on, 
the social recognition of such mixture is entirely beyond any proximate future possibili- 
ties. But what can be and must be our goal is the complete legal equalization of the 
Negro, our efforts in this direction to be flanked by an educational propaganda intended 
to impart to both groups a fairer appreciation of the abilities of the other and to make 
clear their common interest in a general social and cultural co-operation. That this 
goal will be achieved soon cannot be expected. That it will ultimately be achieved, 
we may not doubt. 

The oriental problem, while second in importance to that of the Negro, has within 
recent years rapidly moved to the forefront. Important economic factors as well as 
racial misunderstandings and antipathies are involved here. It is generally understood 
that the relatively low standard of living of the Oriental makes his presence intolerable 
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to American labor. While this is so, the standard of living of the Oriental could with- 
out doubt be promptly raised if his participation in American life were freed from the 
irritating incumbrances which now make it so difficult. The situation on the Pacific, 
moreover, becomes doubly significant in view of its international bearings. We cannot, 
in reason, expect any degree of good will from the Asiatics, above all from the Japanese, 
if we persist in making their immigration to our shores and their subsequent fates here 
as little attractive as we do at present. The Japanese as a world-power have received 
some strenuous schooling and they have learned only too well. The insincerity, selfish- 
ness, and greed which have characterized the white man’s dealings in Asia, including our 
own, have evoked a protective reaction on the part of the Japanese, and they are today 
ready to meet us on our own terms unless there is a radical change in our Asiatic policy. 
No thoughtful American, when considering the problems of the coast, has a right to 
forget that in the distant background there is an Asiatic coast to conciliate. 

On the Jewish situation I shall touch but briefly. As a problem it is of recent ori- 
gin, but with regret we must note that the rise of anti-Semitic sentiment threatens to 
create before long a situation not unlike those which the Jew has often had to face in 
his European past. All that can be said here is this: no fair-minded student or observer 
can fail to recognize that no valid racial or cultural grounds for discrimination or friction 
are present in this case. The problem is therefore one of pure prejudice. The more of 
it we have, the heavier will be the shadow cast upon our own culture. All present 
indications notwithstanding, let us hope that we will have less and less of it. 

With reference to our minor racio-cultural problems, I want to note the following 
few suggestions. If we are to deal effectively with the European immigrant, not only 
must we help him to know us, but we must learn to know him. As the case stands 
today, he is helped but little to know us. As to knowing him, our ignorance of the 
cultural background of our European guests is as amazing as it is distracting. 

Another costly error in our attitude toward the immigrant refers to the matter of 
naturalization. There is no reason whatsoever why naturalization should be prompted 
and hurried as it is today. Those of the immigrants who like us well enough to stay 
and participate in our political life will soon enough be prompted by self-interest to 
become full-fledged citizens. Those, on the other hand, who want to return to the 
other country may do so without causing by their departure either loss or regret. 
Those, finally, who may want to stay without naturalization, should be permitted to 
do so in a spirit of fair play, for the give and take of culture involves much more than 
mere legalized participation in political life. 

With reference to the policy of restriction, I want to say that I regard it as resting 
on bad biology and worse psychology. The political doctrine implied, moreover, is 
equally vicious. I believe in free immigration as I do in free trade, and it is my con- 
viction that a tariff on imported human commodities will not result in a wholesome 
stimulation to the breeding and education of men and women within the country. 

As a final word to these somewhat rambling remarks, let me say this. National 
problems such as these cannot be solved satisfactorily if self-interest is the only consider- 
ation. The time is upon us when a degree of idealism must enter into the solution of 
national and international problems, and immigration is not only a national but an 
international problem. For generations the bigness of world-issues has blinded men 


* The reference is to the alleged biological and psychological inferiority of other races to the white 
and of other white stocks to the Nordic. 
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to the cheapness of the ethical foundations involved in our policies. It is time to leam 
that national ethics must rise to the level of the ethics of the individual at his best. 
Idealism in national behavior must grow up as a worthy companion to the idealism 
which is so essential an ingredient in the ethics of the individual. 


HELPING THE HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORKER TO 
UNDERSTAND THE FOREIGN BORN 


Michael M. Davis, Jr., Executive Secretary, Committee on Dispensary 
Development of the United Hospital Fund, New York 


The primary requisite for real success in social work with the foreign born is knowl- 
edge and understanding of the people, their backgrounds, and characteristics. We 
talk much about making the patient understand what the doctor or the social worker 
wants. The first step in “making the patient understand” is to see that the patient 
is understood! Italian, Pole, Russian, Armenian, Jew, Greek, come to the clinic or 
hospital with ideas, customs, and habits which are distinctive, which may seem “ queer” 
to the American born, because they are different, but which have roots in the life and 
customs of a people and are as much a part of the patient’s personality as our personal 
habits and customs and points of view are. 

Many foreign born patients, for instance, are afraid of hospitals. They have been 
brought up in small towns or in peasant communities in which the only hospitals were at 
a distance, and they learned to regard hospitals as strange places to which people went 
to die. Of the modern hospital, as a place of healing, and prevention, and education, 
they have no conception whatever. We must understand something of the patient’s 
background and emotions if we are to substitute understanding and confidence for 
ignorance and fear. 

Many foreign born are accustomed to very different food from that which Ameri- 
cans are used to. They dislike the hospital because they do not get there food that 
they like, since they are used to something different. In the clinic the doctor’s work 
with the undernourished child, with the case of kidney disease or diabetes, is seriously 
handicapped because his prescriptions for diet are not adapted to the patient’s estab- 
lished food habits or the mother’s century-old customs of cooking. To understand 
something about the habitual foods and food habits of the chief groups of foreign born 
needs to be part of the possession of every social worker in hospital or clinic. Then 
she is in position to help doctor and patient intelligently. 

There is much need of interpreters in hospitals and dispensaries. Comparatively 
few institutions have realized the need, or have been able to employ skilled persons to 
meet it. The financial obligation would indeed be impossible to meet if the ordinary 
hospital or dispensary, among whose patients only a comparatively small number of 
each particular foreign country was represented, had to employ a special person for 
each of these languages, or even chief groups of languages. There would not be 
enough work to keep them all busy all the time, and part-time employment is unsatis- 
factory. Consequently, it is only in very large institutions with a great number of 
foreign speaking patients of a few languages, that one or more paid interpreters can be 
employed on full time. 
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The social worker in the hospital or dispensary can not usually be familiar with 
many foreign languages, rarely with more than one. She can, however, greatly assist 
the hospital and dispensary in the problem of interpretation in two ways: first, by 
co-operative work with the foreign born themselves, that is, patients and organiza- 
tions; and second, by the use of foreign language literature and phrase books. 

Patients can be drawn upon to interpret for one another. This arrangement, 
however, is often unsatisfactory as a regular dependence. Organizations of the for- 
eign born, however, exist in all communities where there are any large number of a single 
immigrant race. These organizations are frequently eager to take advantage of the 
opportunity to co-operate with an institution like a hospital or dispensary, to assist in 
providing volunteer interpreters or visiiors who, at periodical intervals, will come to 
the institution to act as interpreters and advisers to the hospital staff, and in particular 
to the social service department in its endeavors to understand more adequately the 
personal and environmental problems of patients. This plan of co-operation helps 
very much with the hospital; less with the dispensary patients, since the hours at which 
the out-patients can attend cannot always be adjusted to those at which the foreign 
speaking volunteer can be present. 

Routine interpretation at the admission desk of a dispensary or hospital can only 
be provided by paid service, as this is a full-time job, but the co-operation with patients 
and with organizations of foreign born will often be sufficient to provide socia] workers 
with enough service for their case work. 

The use of literature in foreign languages is helpful, but literature should be 
regarded as a supplement to the spoken word, not as a substitute for it. The social 
worker herself who is called upon to deal with many foreign speaking patients can, 
without undue effort, learn a little of at least one of the chief languages of her clientéle. 

Of much practical assistance are phrase books giving the words and sentences fre- 
quently used in medical and health work. The English-Italian Phrase Book for Social 
Workers, by Miss Edith Waller, with its special supplement for the use of physicians, 
isa good example. There was published in 1916 A Handbook of Phrases in Four Lan- 
guages (Italian, Bohemian, German, and English), especially for the use of district 
nurses. This was issued by the Visiting Nurses’ Association of Cleveland, Ohio, under 
the auspices of the National Organization for Public Health Nursing. In 1918 the 
national organization itself published a smaller handbook of phrases in Spanish and 
English. The Visiting Nurses’ Association of Topeka, Kansas, prepared a brief list 
of phrases for its nurses, ‘‘just to give them a start.” 

More important than interpreting the language is interpreting the patient; more 
important than understanding what the patient says is understanding what the patient 
is. This means a knowledge of his racial background and the characteristic point of 
view which members of his group have in this country. This can be gotten in part from 
books and special study of the history of the races most prominent among the social 
worker’s clientéle; from lectures or appropriate college courses. Academic instruction 
alone, however, is almost valueless without personal contact with the immigrant family. 
Case work conferences and periodical meetings of the staffs of social service depart- 
ments and other groups of social workers may well include a certain number of meetings 
to which local leaders of the chief immigrant groups are invited (one group at a time). 
Immigrants themselves, influential in local organizations of their race, and other per- 
sons who are familiar at first hand with these races locally, should be invited. Nothing 
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arouses more interest or better understanding of an immigrant group than hearing it 
described or discussed by a man or woman of the right type who is close to the people. 
Considerable time and effort is required to arrange such conferences, for the right contact 
with the right individuals or organizations must be made, but the time is well worth 
while, and has often a transforming influence upon the attitude of an entire staff of socia| 
workers toward important groups with whom they have to deal. 

Once the social worker secures the right start in understanding the racial back- 
ground and personal characteristics of the Italian, the Pole, the Lithuanian, the Jew, 
the Greek, etc., there rapidly builds upon this foundation a body of knowledge and ap- 
preciation out of her continuing contact with her “cases.” 

In conclusion perhaps I may quote seven recommendations which I have made in 
a recent book in reference to the adaptation of social work and of social workers to 
effective service to the immigrant: 

1. The first necessity of the field worker is to find a medium of communication 
with the foreign born. The majority will have to depend upon interpreters. Since 
the employment of trained, paid, full-time interpreters is rarely practicable, some plan 
for securing them when needed must be developed. The chief point is that securing 
interpreters must be systematic, not haphazard. In field work, calling in or taking 
along one of a certain number of regular local interpreters is much better than calling 
in a chance neighbor or child. Valuable means exist here of building up organized 
co-operation with and among the foreign born. In so faras the field agents are equipped 
with enough knowledge of the backgrounds and characteristics of the immigrants to 
understand them in general, and with enough knowledge of the language to get the 
main points of the situation, interpretation will almost take care of itself. 

2. Knowledge of the immigrant’s language is a great help. It enables the health 
worker to use her interpreter intelligently; it also creates a feeling of confidence and 
appreciation on the part of the patient and of sympathy and readiness of approach on 
the part of the worker. 

3. Experience in using foreign language literature establishes two facts: first, 
where literature of any kind is to be given those not speaking English, it should be in 
their mother-tongue. Second, literature is comparatively ineffective except as a sup- 
plement to the spoken word. When so used, and when followed up by a personal 
conference with the professional worker, it helps to drive things home, to serve as a 
reminder, and to spread a little more widely the message given to the individual patient. 

It is important that the persons preparing such literature be sufficiently informed 
about the subject-matter and also have enough facility in the foreign language to pre- 
sent the ideas simply and interestingly. Such highly skilled persons are often beyond 
the command of a local organization, and this is one good reason why much of the for- 
eign language literature giving instruction in hygiene and in the care of various dis- 
eases should be prepared by national or state authorities who could make it available 
to an indefinite number of local agencies. 

4. The children, because of their superior knowledge of English and of American 
customs, sometimes offer the readiest means of access to immigrant parents. Great 
caution, however, must be observed in utilizing children “to teach their parents,” lest 
the disintegration of family life be encouraged. 

5. Localization of field work, restricting one set of workers to a compact area with 
headquarters in the district, fosters familiarity and subsequent confidence. 
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6. To secure the co-operation of the foreign born themselves is one of the most 
important and difficult tasks confronting field workers. 

7. The primary requisite for success in field work with the foreign born, the point 
upon which all other measures depend, is knowledge and understanding of the people, 
their backgrounds, and characteristics. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION AND THE IMMIGRANT 
John Daniels, English Speaking Union, New York 


For the most part community organizers still view the community from the outside 
only. They conceive of the “organization” of the community not as its own natural 
internal organization, corresponding to the natural organization of the body, but as 
something largely external and applied from without, like a string that moves the arms 
and legs of a toy-man, or a spring that can be wound up to operate a mechanism, or 
some design to which the community must be made to conform. In other words, com- 
munity organization is thought of, not as the real organization which already exists, but 
as something artificial which must be devised, brought in, and operated. 

De Tocqueville, writing in 1830, said of the New England township that it was an 
“association which is so perfectly natural that wherever a number of men are collected 
it seems to constitute itself.” Every community has an organization which is perfectly 
natural and constitutes itself. Sometimes, as under rural conditions, this organization 
is very rudimentary. Sometimes, as under city conditions, it is very complex. But 
always it is present and, if carefully looked for, is discernible. Is not the essential task 
of the community organizer to become sufficiently familiar with this natural organiza- 
tion of the community in general, and of each given community in particular, to be able 
to correct its ills or weaknesses, develop it at certain points as needed, properly co-ordi- 
nate its functions, and in short make it more effective ? 

This paper is intended to deal especially with community organization involving 
the immigrant. In such study of this field as the writer has made no fact emerges more 
clearly than that in such attempts as have been made at community organization affect- 
ing the immigrant, few, comparatively, have been the instances where the organizers 
first familiarized themselves, from the inside, with the natural organization of the immi- 
grants themselves, and then proceeded to co-ordinate that organization with the natural 
organization of the community as a whole. 

The truth of this general statement may be left to shift for itself. Though illus- 
trations could be multiplied, time will be taken here to cite only one. This applies to 
the methods of community councils, which were heralded as the Eureka in this field, 
their professed purpose being to represent and co-ordinate all elements of the commu- 
nity. The writer had access to certain inner records of the community councils in a 
midwestern state. Here are some excerpts. s 

In one town, “foreign societies, union labor, and the like,’’ were not “‘asked to 
attend” because ‘‘they have always remained by themselves.” Likewise, in another 
town, “union labor and foreign groups”’ were not invited, on the ground that the “scope 
of the Council was not really understood” by them. The immigrants in this commu- 
nity were referred to as “accustomed to keeping together to the exclusion of Americans.” 
The Americans thus excluded, however, announced at the meeting from which they 
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excluded the immigrants, that they would promote a “program that would absorb them 
[i.e. the immigrants] into the life of America”! In this case, immigrant organizations 
were ignored deliberately and frankly. More often they are ignored through ignorance 
of their existence. Usually they are ignored. 

But there is no more basic factor in the situation of the immigrant in America than 
these very organizations of hisown. They are hiscreations. They represent his tradi- 
tions, standards, ideals. They embody his group efforts to adjust himself and get on in 
America. They are the media through which, if only they are understood and utilized, 


the immigrant may most naturally and effectually be incorporated in the common life 
of his adopted country. 


If the immigrant is to have his mind free to get a foothold in America, he must feel ‘at home”’ as 
soon as possible. He must have sympathy, understanding, encouragement, and friendly help in many ways. 
He must have some recognized place in a human group and not be merely an isolated atom knocked about 
in a strange world. All these vital needs are satisfied in the colony, and, for most newly arrived immi- 
grants, nowhere else. 


Furthermore, if the immigrant is to escape demoralization by the sudden and complete change 
from his former life, he must have, during the adjustment to his new environment, some moral support and 
control, of a kind which he will recognize and understand. This function the colony performs. There are 
the immigrant’s fellow countrymen who are familiar with his former habits and standards. They share 
his life experience and point of view. They uphold him in loyalty to inherited standards, which, unless 
better ones are substituted, are his moral anchors and safeguards. They condemn him for recreancy to 
these standards. They interpret to him, in terms which he can understand, the different standards of 
America, and help him to absorb them gradually and substantially. The colony is thus a neighborhood in 
the truest and most human sense of the term, whose function is to serve as the normal medium for the 
immigrant’s induction into the life of America." 


Time will permit only the barest mention of the different kinds of immigrant organ- 
izations within the colony. The little mutual insurance or benefit society is the basic 
and most prevalent type. It is the germ plasm out of which most of the others natur- 
ally grow. These others fall into two overlapping classes—the cultural and the 
adaptive. 

The cultural societies are those which are formed to conserve the immigrants’ 
native inherited culture. Of these the largest and most important is the immigrant 
church. After that come foreign language schools and libraries (not meaning parochial 
schools), maintained not to compete with our public schools, but supplementing them 
and designed to preserve among the children a knowledge of the ancestral native 
language and literature. Then there are athletic, gymnastic, singing, orchestral, and 
dramatic societies, and a generally cultural type of which the Turn-Verein is the best 
example. All these societies are patterned after Old World models. 

The adaptive societies, on the other hand, are types which are unknown to the 
immigrant in his native land, and which represent his immediate and conscious effort 
to adjust himself to American conditions. They include charity and health organiza- 
tions, and others still are civic and political. 

Most immigrants belong to one such society at least; many belong to several. 
They are therefore of the very structure and essence of the immigrant community life. 
To attempt community organization involving the immigrant without including and 
taking due account of these societies is about as reasonable and successful a proceeding 


as that of a surgeon who should attempt to deal with the human body without taking 
account of its tissues. 


t America via the Neighborhood, chap. iv, pp. 96-98. 
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Real community organization, as has been said, is that which naturally comes 
about, which actually exists. In point of such organizations, these various immigrant 
societies are gradually becoming co-ordinated with the surrounding community. This 
process is taking place quietly, gradually, rather unconsciously, not by artificial forcing; 
it develops through the common interests which these societies have with the rest of 
the community. 

One measurably successful enterprise tending to promote community organization 
is the Americanization League of Syracuse, New York. This was first organized as a 
committee on which leaders of every immigrant group in that city was invited to serve. 
This representative committee co-operated with each social group in forming branches, 
since when the branches have elected delegates to the central committee. The pro- 
gram carried out has included classes in English and naturalization, a naturalization 
contest, and largely attended public meetings at which each racial group interpreted 
its own backgrounds and culture. Says the president: 


After two or three years’ experience with this group plan, Syracuse is convinced that it is founded on 
sound pedagogical and political principles. The reservoir of new power has been discovered. First- 
hand knowledge of the problems has taken the place of speculation. The initiative of our foreign-born 
people has been awakened. Americanization has followed the natural lines of group feeling. A real part- 
nership between foreign born and native born has been established. The foreign born have become an 
integral factor in the movement and the trust imposed in them has been fully justified. It is another 
manifestation of the incalculable power of democracy. 


This sort of community organization is therefore not only reasonable and possible, 
but practicable and actually in operation. These are its principal merits—the merits 
of fact. But as two special reasons why community organizers may to the advantage 
of themselves and America put themselves in line with this law of the immigrant gravi- 
tation, so to speak, may be urged in conclusion: 


When the 1920 census was taken, the number of foreign born people in the United States had reached 


the vast total of 13,000,000. The great majority of these immigrants are found in colony or community 
neighborhoods of their own. 


Even assuming that the Americanization of these immigrants could be accomplished by working 
directly upon each individual, it is manifest that the agencies and resources required to perform such a 
gigantic task are not available. It follows that if these foreign-born millions are to be Americanized on 
an adequate scale, the individual immigrant must be reached indirectly, through the medium of his neigh- 
borhood group. In other words, Americanization must proceed by extensive as well as intensive methods. 
Americanizing influences must be brought to bear, not upon the individual alone, but upon the immigrant 
group as a whole. If this can be done successfully, thousands will be affected in the time that direct indi- 
vidual attempts would reach only a scattered few hundred.* 


That is the quantitative reason. The other is the qualitative. America should 
not be content with, and indeed could not accomplish, even if she would, the molding 
of these millions of immigrants to her own image only. She will be greatly the loser 
if she does not also incorporate in her national life the best in their traditional culture, 
aspirations, and ideals, the best which these racial groups have to offer. Such contri- 
butions can best be conserved and introduced into our common life through the medium 
of the immigrant societies. So, instead of neglecting them or trying to break them up 
as foreign, we may far more wisely learn to know them, link them up with native Ameri- 
can organizations, and add their good gifts to our national commonwealth. 


t Ibid., chap. ix, pp. 314-15. 
* Ibid., chap. i, p. 23. 
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TRAINING OF AMERICAN WORKERS FOR SUCCESSFUL 
WORK AMONG IMMIGRANTS 


Aimée Sears, American International College, Springfield, Massachusetts 


In my classroom work with young women of various nationalities, some born on 
this side of the water, some in lands across the sea, it is seldom that we use the word 
“American” without first defining it. I have found it a very necessary thing to do in 
order to avoid misunderstanding. Especially should we have common understanding 
of the word as used in discussing such a question as we have before us. 

The intent of this paper is to give special consideration to those workers who are 
Americans not only by birth, but by inheritance from that Anglo-Saxon stock that has 
most largely influenced the molding into their present form, of our standards, our man- 
ners and customs, our ideals. 

Also, we should have common understanding of what may be considered “‘success’’ 
in our work with immigrants. Shall it be measured by the number of families that 
have been assisted, by the number of men persuaded to become naturalized, by the 
number of women gotten into English classes, by the number of foreign juvenile court 
cases expeditiously handled? I think we must search beyond numbers for the most 
essential elements in success. The immigrant as a human being, fundamentally like 
unto ourselves, must be taken into consideration as an active partner in the undertaking. 

American workers must get a new viewpoint on this question if they would gain the 
co-operation of the immigrant in achieving social harmony, born of a common under- 
standing and appreciation of American standards and ideals. An attitude that implies 
that all the changing must be done by the immigrant can neither inspire his imagination 
or stimulate great enthusiasm. The alien comes to us with not only a language that 
is unintelligible to the average American, but with a complete set of standards, customs, 
and habits that are ofttimes quite beyond an Anglo-Saxon comprehension. Because 
of his strangeness, his differentness, we do not so easily recognize him as a human per- 
sonality, essentially like ourselves, in spite of all his differentness. 

Not long ago I asked the foreign young people in my class to write for me briefly 
where in their experience they had found Americans to have failed to meet the need 
of the immigrant. The answers of more than half the class of twenty-eight (ten dif- 
ferent nationalities) were, in substance, “‘ Americans have a feeling of superiority to us 
and so they do not take the trouble to understand us.” Not only must we be willing 
to see the immigrant’s viewpoint but we must be willing to consider it on a basis of 
equality with him and I believe this is one of the hardest things in the world for the 
average American to do. 

In order to be able to consider with the immigrant his needs the American worker 
must know him, must know not the immigrant alone, but the racial group, of which he 
is so intimately a part. We who have lived in so different a social environment can 
scarcely realize the significance of the close knit community life with which the immi- 
grant becomes identified almost immediately upon his arrival in America. This domi- 
nant group life is something that must be worked through, for it binds him to it with 
innumerable ties of traditional and social heritage which cannot be ignored. 

So often the American social worker fails to gain the complete confidence of her 
people because of too little respect for age-old customs brought from a fatherland where 
a social environment has given the observance of them a peculiar significance. 
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That which we have named success will come only to him who is ready to study the 
immigrant with reference to the so different experiences that have made him what he 
is. We cannot hope to understand him or be understood by him unless we make our 
approach through the medium of his social heritage, the value and significance of which 
we ourselves must learn to understand and appreciate. Nor can we stop with a knowl- 
edge of racial characteristics and backgrounds. In this day of rapidly developing 
nationalistic consciousness, the wise American worker bent on success will not confess 
to ignorance of racial history. 

And lastly, I know from personal experience that the American worker with a 
specific job finds too little time to cultivate the immigrant as friend and neighbor, to 
visit just in order to get acquainted and maintain friendly relations. More necessary, 
more obvious forms of service must fill the worker’s days. Yet the result of such 
friendly visiting between understanding Americans and immigrants, ofttimes lonely, 
always humanely responsive to a sincerity and genuineness of interest that has no ulte- 
rior end other than just friendliness, is bound to be the development of a community 
of feeling that will show itself in a willingness to accept new ideals and new standards 
as a wholly natural result of such intercourse. 

Briefly, then, my conclusions are: first, that no matter how excellent the education 
and training of the American who would work successfully with immigrants, a knowl- 
edge of technique alone can never take the place of an intimate knowledge of his needs 
and capacities sympathetically interpreted in the light of his traditional and social 
heritages, his racial characteristics and his racial background, and a lively appreciation 
of the intimate relationship between the immigrant’s life in his native land and his 
new American life. Second, that the very fact of superior education and culture may 
become but one more of the invisible barriers, so patent but so little realized, unless the 
American worker is able and willing to get the immigrant’s viewpoint, and to consider 
it on a basis of equality. Of all things, the immigrant resents most, perhaps, a patron- 
izing attitude from Americans who are obviously in a position of advantage. Under 
these circumstances, he is easily put on the defensive by attempts to control his affairs, 
to take from him a measure of that precious independence he has sacrificed much to 
obtain in coming to America. The American worker must be ready to demonstrate a 
faith born of inner conviction in the immigrant’s ability to do things for himself and in 
his willingness to co-operate in the attainment of a common goal under the stimulus 
of such a faith in him. He needs a demonstration of such faith to recreate in him a 
sense of personality; to give him a renewed self-respect, both of which have been seri- 
ously impaired by his change from the Old World environment to the New. In the new 
environment his language, his dress, his customs, his manner of living, even his most 
precious ideals, all of which gave him character and standing in his native land, have 
made him in America but an object of distrust, often of ridicule. This was the thought 
in the mind of the student who wrote: 


The American people I have met always have an idea that the foreign people do not know anything 
about civilization. They think we are ignorant just because we cannot speak the American language, 
and because we do things differently. Many of us have lived much better in Europe than we are able to 


do here and just because we were born outside of America doesn’t mean that we’ve never had any education 
until we came here. 


Third, it is essential that the American worker should know, not only the individual 
immigrant, but the racial group of which he is a part. Such knowledge of the native 
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language as the worker can secure will be of the greatest value, not wholly as a means 
of more effective communication, but as an evidence of friendly appreciation; a know!- 
edge of the different racial characteristics will save many fatal blunders; a sympathetic 
knowledge of treasured customs and traditions will prove an open sesame to many a 
seemingly unresponsive heart; a knowledge of the immigrant’s national background 
and a genuine appreciation of his ardent interest in the immediate fortunes of that coun- 
try which still claims his loyalty by the innumerable dear ties of parenthood; a knowl- 
edge of the community life of the group, the nationality church, the national and 
benefit societies (powerful agencies in any foreign community) the native leaders, the 
community life in all its phases of the racial group with which he is working, should be 
of vital interest to the worker who would succeed with the immigrant. For the Ameri- 
can and the immigrant must learn to live and think in the same world if real fusion is to 
become indeed a fact. A “sense of our own blindness” must make us ever cautious in 
dealing with that of which we know too little. 

I urge that you demand from our schools of social work more courses of study 
that shall recognize the need of a very specialized training for work with immigrants; 
I urge that you do your part in creating a public opinion that shall make impossible the 
gatling gun method of Americanization which not only defeats the end in view but 
brings to shame American’s once proud boast of being a land of refuge for the oppressed. 


THE TRAINING AND USE OF NATIONALITY WORKERS 
Virginia N. Murray, Travelers’ Aid, New York 


In order to intelligently approach the subject of training of nationality workers, 
we shall want to consider quite briefly and quite generally the philosophy, some of the 
circumstances and factors, more or less complex, which enter into the immigrant’s 
decision to leave his own country and with which he has to reckon upon his arrival here. 

Conditions surrounding both emigration and immigration are not at present normal 
and certainly have not been for the years since the war if we consider the pre-war status 
as normal. At all times, however, all emigration represents some crisis in the life of 
the emigrant and his attitude upon coming to America is frequently determined by the 
type of experience at home which led him to decide to come. 

There may have been an economic crisis; there may have been a refugee situation, 
political or otherwise, or it may have been a fugitive problem—one can think of any 
number of crises in the life of the immigrant at home, particularly in recent years. 
Details of these conditions have been considered in other sessions of this Conference 
and need not be discussed here, except to emphasize the fact that the nature of the 
crisis is a determining factor in the attitude of the immigrant upon arrival. 

A general understanding of some of these attitudes is to be found in the book by 
Park and Miller, Old World Traits Transplanted, and gives a comprehensive genera! 
picture of the philosophy behind emigration. The factor of attitude is of fundamental 
importance in any plan for work with the immigrant. 

Nearly all immigrants have idealized America. They have usually had glowing 
pictures of it and are quite too often disillusioned by conditions they find here. They 
find all sorts of unexpected and inconsistent situations and particularly with regard to 
housing and industrial systems. 
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Then, some nationalities bring a psychology which represents a definite obstacle to 
their assimilation. This is, however, not true of all nationalities. Some bring fine 
funds of personal feeling which are most valuable in identifying their lives here with the 
past. In our effort to too quickly Americanize we ought not to molest these memories. 
They can be made a very definite means to a fuller and more useful life here. 

What are some of the difficulties the immigrant encounters upon arrival? Perhaps 
one of the first of which he is conscious is that of a certain degree of antagonism owing 
to a certain degree of strangeness and to a different degree of moral worth attached to 
given values by Americans on the one hand and the immigrants on the other. This 
mutual prejudice is one of the most serious hindrances to assimilation. There is often 
a specific prejudice against language by Americans on the one side and particularly by 
the adult immigrant on the other which brings into disrepute one of the most useful 
tools in assimilation. 

Another condition of which they are quite soon conscious is a loss of status. Park 
and Miller say: “They bring with them customs, habits, social ritual, language, dress, 
sentimental ideals and interests. Here these very things which in his own renee were 
signals of self-respect are made the subject of humiliation.” 

Certainly the most difficult and painful situation is that of a superior person who is 
inclined by temperament and training to analyze his emotions and rationalize his situa- 
tion in America. 

The unsophisticated immigrant is not able to quickly adopt individualistic commu- 
nity life standards as he finds them in America. In most countries from which foreign- 
ers emigrate there has existed an elemental form of society organization along more or 
less clan lines and the expression of individual personality has not been the basis of 
participation in community life. Therefore, the immigrant loses in America that sense 
of security assured him at home as a member of an organization. We can assimilate 
the immigrant only if their attitudes and values on the conduct of life are brought into 
harmony with ourown. They cannot be intelligent citizens unless they get the “hang’’ 
of American ways of thinking as well as of doing. 

In the accomplishment of this task of harmonizing these attitudes the most potent 
influence can be the nationality worker, who we have come to feel is indispensible in 
making the immigrant articulate to Americans and Americans to him. 

Perhaps the outstanding and most comprehensive contribution he brings to this 
work is knowledge of the immigrant’s subjective mind. The social-psychological 
background is the matrix, so to speak, of the individual’s habit of thought and behavior, 
of which he is himself only vaguely conscious until there is some conflict or some adjust- 
ment necessary to American habits and customs. The nationality worker can appreci- 
ate the “feelings” of the immigrant which are associated with these Old World habits 
by just being one of them and so can develop a more sympathetic and practical approach 
in helping to make adjustments. The American worker can learn to appreciate what 
these attitudes, customs, habits, etc., are, but it is more difficult for them to sense the 
subjective side. 

A very definite contribution which the language worker brings to work with the 
immigrant is accurate interpretation. Any of us who have done family work and have 
had to interpret ourselves and our purposes to a family through the six-or eight-year- 
old child next door who happened to speak the language know the difficulty of this 
plan. Even more unsatisfactory frequently is the interpreting done by other adults. 
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This plan is filled with all sorts of possibilities of misinterpretation, both intentiona| 
and accidental, and we know how hazardous it is to attempt to make plans upon 
information thus obtained. 

An example of the difficulty of an English speaking person trying to make hersel; 
articulate to the foreigner is found in the teacher of English in a high school who was 
attempting to teach English to a group of Italian women. In her effort to interpret 
the word “tired” she laid her head heavily upon her arms on the desk in a weary sort of 
fashion. Immediately the women responded: “I know! I know! She’s drunk!” 
That kind of behavior had conveyed to them the idea of intoxication. It is exceedingly 
hazardous to interpret through pantomime and there is a real disadvantage in not being 
able to reason out situations. 

In our use of nationality workers, we have at times encountered some difficulties, 
one of the chief ones being our own basis of selection of workers. We have chosen them 
upon the basis of nationality and language alone regardless of training or other equip- 
ment or qualifications. In choosing social workers generally or workers for social train- 
ing we have considered training native ability and possibilities of development in cer- 
tain fields of social work; in the choice of nationality and language workers, we have 
too frequently ignored these factors. I know of no magic trick by which a successful 
social worker can be developed or social work be done upon the basis of nationality 
and language alone. There must be other equipment as well. There is not a large 
field of these workers to chose from and in our anxiety to find workers we are quite apt 
to take the first one who comes along of the nationality we need, and then we, perhaps, 
unconsciously expect miraculous accomplishment from her. In our own organization we 
sometimes ask, “How many other languages do you speak?” If she replies that she 
speaks several others we are very likely to engage her on the spot when, as a matter of 
fact, we have no standards by which to measure her language ability. She may havea 
very limited working knowledge of any other language than her own and she can cer- 
tainly contribute nothing as another nationality worker as she is without knowledge of 
the traditions of any other country than her own. We have very much overrated the 
variety of languages spoken by workers. Then this worker may be wholly without 
training or cultural background and if we stopped to consider at all we might expect 
failure. 

In our own organization we have made the mistake upon several occasions of choos- 
ing workers with fine cultural background obtained in their own country who were 
without understanding of American institutions, standards, or methods of work and 
without training in America. We are just as sure to meet failure in this kind of a worker. 
There is lack of knowledge of the underlying principles of organization, of the definite 
function of various organizations and frequently of ethics. Without this training in 
America and without an understanding of our institutions, standards, habits, customs, 
and interests they are certainly not the proper medium through which Americans can 
become articulate to the immigrant or the immigrant to us. Nationality workers can 
only be valuable as they can and do transmit the influence of their American 
contacts to the immigrants and as they recognize the problems America presents 
to them. 

To our own basis of selection, then, I think we can attribute much of the difficulty 
we have had with nationality workers, in the seeming absence of traditions of ethics, in 
the snobbish attitude some workers assume toward their own less fortunate countrymen 
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on the one hand and the taking sides with those of their own nationality regardless of 
the merits of given situations on the other. 

We have, perhaps, jumped to the conclusion that these were difficulties peculiar to 
nationality workers, when upon the same basis of selection we should have most likely 
met the same results, the same difficulties in American workers. 

As a working plan, in our present state of development of nationality workers as a 
group, it has been found more effective to have them function under the direction of an 
American executive. This is largely because of our reputation for neutrality which we 
have not at all times deserved. On the whole, however, the American is in the natural 
position in America to administer without bias toward any other nationality. The 
same principle applies as in the case of the nationality worker. They can be more 
effective by just being Americans. There is less danger of prejudice finding its way 
into a staff. I have known instances where even the foreign name of an American exec- 
utive incited prejudice on the part of other nationality workers. 

We recognize the nationality and language worker as indispensable in our whole 
scheme of work with the immigrant. These workers can and do bring to their work a 
real consecration of spirit and altruistic intent, which, however, to be of the highest 
service needs to be directed by training and understanding of American institutions and 
standards. At present there are pitifully few opportunities for them to receive this 
training. 

The American International College at Springfield gives a short course for social 
workers. The various mission boards have done some training, the Department of 
Foreign-Born Women of the Young Women’s Christian Association has done some, but 
there is a definite need for our schools of social work to become sensitive to the need 
for such training and provide the means whereby these workers can grasp the idea of 
social democracy. Their European traditions have not provided it, however highly 
cultural their background. We recognize that we must raise standards of requirements 
for nationality workers, but this cannot be done unless there is provided the means 
by which they can attain these standards. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL CASE WORK 


Mary Emerson Hurlbutt, Immigration Service Bureau, National Board, 
Young Women’s Christian Association, New York 


International case work is a provisional term chosen for a great variety of services 
rendered to individuals, when these services deal with social factors in two or more 
countries. I have called it provisional because the experiment made by the Young 
Women’s Christian Association on which this choice of name is based has been under 
way only eighteen months, and as you will see, it is possible that some other term than 
case work would more accurately describe the services to be rendered. 

The working definition I started with is a broad one and could perhaps include the 
case work among foreign born families in our own communities; much of which, 
although not requiring service in foreign countries, still necessitates on the part of the 
worker an appreciation of and power to work with that world of ideas and relationships, 
of attitudes and life-habits which are transplanted with every foreign family migrating 
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to this country—a world in which the family, especially its elder members, live long 
after their physical environment has become an American one. 

Happily we are growing more sensitive to our past blindness and rigidity in dealing 
with foreign folks. Most of us at least are groping for information about Old World 
backgrounds. Here and there one finds a worker, imaginative enough, perceptive 
enough, experienced enough, to enter into and share this invisible environment of our 
immigrant population. There is coming, too, a less cruelly hit-or-miss use of inter- 
preters—we are gaining some inkling of the pitfalls involved in transferring thoughts 
through the medium of two languages. It would be desirable, but it is not possible this 
morning, to enlarge on this need for international mindedness in case work. In the 
remainder of the paper I want to discuss a group of problems hitherto disregarded by 
social workers, to handle which international co-operation must be extended and 
developed. 

The most energetic efforts toward protecting travelers in the past were made by 
the various national committees interested in the suppression of white slave tratflic. 
Safeguards have been thrown around the departure and arrival, especially of young 
women traveling alone in Germany, England, and the United States, and to a lesser 
degree in other European countries, by societies like the American Travelers’ Aid, the 
French Amies des Jeunes Filles, and the German Bahnhofs Mission. The impetus for 
more diversified service came as a result of the terrible disruption and mangling of 
family life during the war. It is safe to say that every American society doing overseas 
work was flooded with inquiries—American nurses, relief workers, recreation leaders, 
even freight agents were pressed into service and soon found themselves lost among 
immigration laws, steamship regulations, the difficulties of transmitting money, and 
all the maze of interlocking conditions that affect immigrant families, familiarity with 
which is perfectly essential to any useful service. 

Inevitably two things happened. Some organizations saw their regular work in 
danger of being swamped and withdrew from the field, others whose resources and pur- 
poses made it possible, adjusted themselves, put in full-time workers for immigration 
service, stationing them in the countries from which the largest number of immigrants 
come, at the great railroad junctions and at ports of embarkation and arrival. The 
post-war readjustment still continues—the reuniting of families and the restless attempt 
to escape the war-fagged Old World, first retarded by defective transportation facilities, 
has since then been made difficult by the restrictive immigration laws passed by the 
United States. The significant thing is that in attempting to serve in this post-war 
emergency, we have found the possibility of meeting a social need which existed before 
the war and will always exist as long as the vicissitudes of travel occur, as long as 
immigration laws are applied to individuals regardless of the effect on these individuals’ 
lives, and as long as the affairs of families are internationally tangled. 

It is impossible to give more than a few scattering examples of the problems we are 
learning to handle. Perhaps the most frequent inquiries are for concrete information 
concerning conditions of travel, eligibility under the immigration law, or procedures 
such as making out affidavits and securing certificates of birth or citizenship necessary 
for admission. Certain countries abroad have found it expedient to have a central 
government bureau responsible for giving reliable disinterested information to all pros- 
pective emigrants. 

The number of delays which may occur at any stage of the journey are legion. An 
Armenian woman whose passport was made out in her maiden name reached Marseilles, 
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but could not proceed until investigation and an affidavit jin this country proved her 
identity with the woman mentioned in her husband’s affidavit. Another passenger 
was delayed for weeks while a social worker patiently located the various records on 
her case—each filed under a different spelling of her oriental name. At the ports of 
arrival where immigration officials are pressed for time, this patient explanation and 
adjustment of details consumes the major part of a social worker’s time. 

It is worth while to illustrate a second group of problems requiring more intensive 
care and centering around people who are deported from the United States, either when 
their applications for admission are refused, or after residence here. Last fall a little 
Czecho-Slovak girl was excluded. She had been coming to the United States with her 
mother to join the father who had established a home here. The mother was admitted, 
but the child, marked with a red deportation ticket, was consigned to the steamship 
company. When the relatives secured help of an immigration worker, an attempt was 
made to ascertain the child’s safe arrival and care in Czecho-Slovakia. But she didn’t 
turn up there and for several months a vain search was made for this stray waif. Finally 
she was located in an orphan asylum in Liverpool. It was possible to make arrange- 
ment for her education in a school for the feebleminded in Prague. Her relatives in 
this country were interviewed and agreed to pay $50 a year to the school. The child 
was taken from England to Czecho-Slovakia by an immigration worker. Obviously a 
series of closely interlinked services on the part of workers stationed widely apart was 
necessary. Needless to say adjustments of this kind require more painstaking and 
skilful methods than the average steamship office can offer. 

This spring the sixteen-year-old mother of an illegitimate baby was ordered 
deported as an immoral character in spite of the fact that the girl was devoted to the 
baby, and that the couple’s plan had been to marry on the father’s return from military 
service. In the meantime there were American friends ready to vouch for the girl’s 
care and good behavior. Under the law this girl would have been deportable even had 
she grown up in the United States and all her relatives were living here. There will 
always be danger of this sort of ruthless execution of the law until provision is made 
for investigation and recommendation on all cases reported for deportation by a worker 
whose official status is recognized by the government, who has been carefully trained, 
not only in the immigration law, but in the processes of social diagnosis and treatment. 

The most important step is the education of prospective immigrants in more 
intelligent consideration of their own plans. One of the most valuable achievements 
in this direction is a booklet recent'y issued for distribution abroad by the Council of 
Jewish Women. In simple language and in a spirit of friendliness that is sure to win 
the immigrant, this little book tells accurately and practically What Every Immigrant 
Should Know. 

Steamship companies can be motivated to more careful examination of passengers 
previous to embarkation by the consistent enforcement of fines for bringing over inelig- 
ible people. In some interior countries where there are branch steamship offices 
immigrants are examined at the time they buy their tickets, thereby avoiding the long 
journey to the port. But these examinations are not satisfactory, being designed 
primarily to weed out cases with symptoms liable to be detected by immigration 
inspectors. It will be a long time before a system of examination in the home country 
can be perfected. In the meantime international social service is imperative. 

We must also take into consideration the many aliens—like the young mother 
deported for immorality, who are sent back after residence in this country. If these 
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unfortunate souls are Mexicans, they are simply dumped across our southern border, 
usually penniless and a long way from home. : 

For people returned overseas, our government has in the past taken no effective | 
responsibility beyond the three-mile limit. Nor is it probable that its jurisdiction 
could be projected to the countries of transit over which the immigrant must return to 
his own country. Steamship companies are, however, made responsibile for their 
transit. There is great variation in the discharge of this responsibility. There are 
lines which take the first possible opportunity to “lose” the immigrant. Others regu- | 
larly provide the machinery to send the immigrant back to the frontiers of his own 
country. Some steamship companies make decent provision for food and lodging along 
the way. Obviously, however, few individual adjustments can be made. This human 
wreckage must be delivered somewhere—at least possible expense. 

There are countries in which provision for a measure of social care has developed. 
Rejected immigrants returning from Canada to England are cared for by special immi- 
gration commissioners who try to communicate with the relatives in advance and to 
arrange for the return of each alien to his home. In Hamburg, all those needing care 
are referred to a social worker, representing the National Emigration Office. Rejected 
immigrants who reach Czecho-Slovakia are taken to the government immigration bar- 
racks where each case receives social consideration. 

Requests come not only for service to people in transit from one country to another, 
but for co-operation in resident cases such as are known to every case worker. Last 
year an elderly Polish woman injured in a factory in Pennsylvania, dragged herself 
back to Poland, thinking to find support among her people. She found a poverty- 
stricken home, but an inquiry sent to America brought forth the fact that she was 
entitled to a pension which is now paid to her in Poland. 

Our international service has just completed the investigation of relatives’ homes 
in Czecho-Slovakia to which two small half orphans will be returned for care. 

In brief such are the services we are rendering. Perhaps it is not so important to 
decide immediately whether we should designate it by the title of international case 
work, or whether some title such as international adjustment or information service 
would be more accurately descriptive. It is of supreme importance, however, what 
methods we are devising, what habits of work we are acquiring. Iam frank to say that 
our real difficulties lie here. 

In the first place, the status of the immigration worker is not yet clearly defined. 
On the one hand she is accused of being an agent of the government, or a handmaid of 
the steamship company, on the other of being a dangerous advocate of the interests of 
every immigrant. In the United States this anomalous position affects her privilege 
of being present at hearings under the immigration law, or having access to government 
records. Is there a solution in the analogy with the position of a social worker in the 
courts? Here her function is not partizan but represents the interest of society as a 
whole, and the court can exercise quite rigorous discretion in refusing to admit an 
undesirable social worker. 

Other special difficulties of immigration service are due to the brief contact of suc- 
cessive workers with each client in transit; the bewildered and suspicious state of mind 
of the immigrant and his almost abnormal determination to carry out his predetermined 
purpose; the fact that the immigrant in transit is torn out of his normal setting, and 
few sources of insight on which to base a fair judgment are available; the fact that 
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emergent action is often imperative; and information is frequently obtained only by 
cable. The social workers’ program is usually narrowly circumscribed by provisions 
of the immigration law or other official regulation. The task of the social worker as 
well as that of the immigration official is rendered infinitely more difficult by the con- 
tinuous attempt to interfere with the impartial enforcement of the law on the part of 
people of political influence—an interference which has given rise to the conviction 
on the part of our foreign born population that only by enlisting such political influence 
can their affairs be properly attended to. 

These difficult conditions make careful case work almost impossible, and this very 
impossibility tends to develop habits of emergent and superficial work. Careful records 
which are so urgently needed for the study of the problem and the training of ourselves 
as workers in a new field are difficult to secure. A worker who speaks the immigrant’s 
language and knows the ways of his people has the only open sesame to his confidence, 
yet the difficulty of finding workers with even a general social training who speak 
several languages and are internationally minded is manifest. 

There is at present no satisfactory technical training available for immigration 
workers. We are self-trained and self-training. Our self-training is, moreover, 
rendered immeasuably difficult by the fact that we are a group so scattered over the 
face of the globe, yet our objective must be the working out of a common technique 
and a pooling of information. 

There seems to be an increasing interest in immigrant problems and in their intelli- 
gent handling on the part of social agencies throughout the country. This is most desir- 
able. But if all these scattering local efforts result not in co-operative use of one or two 
international service bureaus, but in the attempt to establish individual international 
contacts and service the result will defeat its own purpose. 

Some degree of national centralization seems essential, for the sake of the develop- 
ment of methods of work, in order to prevent endless duplication and complications in 
handling individual cases, in order to facilitate the compilation of the necessary tech- 
nical information and in order to secure the most effective relationship to the govern- 
ment immigration authorities. In several countries of emigration, interesting experi- 
ments in social care are being developed by the national governments. Canada and 
Argentine have gone much farther than the United States in providing various kinds of 
social care through the government or the co-operation of private agencies. Our own 
government now has a permanent advisory committee on the Welfare of Immigrants. 
Its published plans are thus far limited to Ellis Island but conceivably they may be 
extended in the future to a national plan which would include provision for the Orientals 
coming into the Pacific ports and those crossing our land borders. 

The Immigration Commission of the International Bureau of Labor has already 
amassed valuable data and offers the hope, not only of becoming an effective clearing 
house of information, but of giving leadership both to private and government bodies 
in developing social protection for immigrants. 

At present we tend to provincialize our thinking on immigration questions and no 
problem is less susceptible to narrow understanding. We must enlarge our understand- 
ing to fit the scope of the immigrant’s experience; we must multiply our resources so 
that we can meet his need at every point. Our problem is to conserve the accuracy, 
the flexibility and the sensitive personal relations most often developed by local private 
effort and yet to find an instrument for the larger service required. 
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IMMIGRATION AND THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 
W. A. Riddell, Director, International Labor Office, Geneva, Switzerland 


The International Labor Office is the clearing house for world-information on migra- 
tion, and it gives promise of affording great assistance in dealing with the international 
aspects of the problem. Approximately 2,000,000 persons annually leave their homes 
for the first time to seek their fortunes in other lands, or approximately 5,000,000 if we 
include those who leave their homes annually for temporary employment in other 
countries. 

An attempt to deal with the migration problem in its international aspects brings 
us face to face with many and diverse governmental policies. There are governments 
which promote emigration, such as Poland and Italy. They look on their surplus 
population as a national asset to be exported temporarily to countries requiring labor 
under the best possible conditions, whose contacts and sympathies for the native 
country must be retained in order that their savings may be remitted to the home land. 

Some countries restrain their emigration, such as Germany, Norway, and Sweden. 
For this purpose Sweden maintains under direct subsidy of the state an anti-emigration 
association, whose business it is not only to further the settlement of Swedes on its 
hinterland, but also to bring to the attention of all visiting Swedes from abroad the 
attractions of their native country. Countries like France, which require immigration, 
seek by treatise with other European countries to obtain their best emigrants. Certain 
others like Great Britain seek to settle their citizens in their overseas dominions and 
colonies. There are countries like Belgium and The Netherlands with a small emigra- 
tion, but whose ports because of their situation are great centers of embarkation for 
other nationals. 

Likewise in the non-European immigration receiving countries you have also con- 
siderable variation in immigration policies. Brazil opens her doors to the citizens of all 
countries, while at the same time actively seeking those who are most likely to succeed 
in developing her resources. Canada with a policy which aims primarily to attract 
emigrants from the British Isles and the United States, at the same time admits certain 
other agricultural groups. Australia and New Zealand have a highly selective policy 
destined not only to keep their population white, but, as far as possible, Anglo-Saxon. 
South Africa with its problem complicated by the presence of both white and black 
labor seeks on the one hand an Anglo-Saxon population for its more skilled work, and 
coolies from China and India to supplement its colored labor supply, while the United 
States with its 3 per cent law aims not only to limit immigration but to secure it from 
those countries which early gave to the United States its permanent settlers on 
the land. These divergent interests and policies at once reveal the magnitude of 
the problem. 

When it is considered that the movement of a single emigrant brings these different 
interests and policies into play in at least two and frequently three or more countries, 
the international aspect of the problem becomes patent. There is the country of origin, 
the country of destination, and frequently the countries through which the emigrant 
must travel, as well as the ships of foreign flag on which he must sail. Various attempts 
have been made from time to time by the more interested countries to meet the prob- 
lem. Bilateral labor treaties have been signed between countries, among which might 
be mentioned that of Poland and Czecho-Slovakia; of Poland and France; of Italy, 
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France, and Luxembourg; of Poland, France, and Austria; and of Brazil and Italy. 
Other treaties between certain European countries have dealt with the equality of 
treatment for emigrants and national workers, especially as regards social insurance. 
These methods of dealing with migration problems, while limited in their scope, have 
marked a considerable advance in dealing with the problem. Their limitations, how- 
ever, are evident and some plan of bringing about a system of protection which would 
provide minimum guaranties to all emigrants irrespective of the country of origin or 
destination has, for a considerable time, been the goal of many who have given much 
thought to the problem. 

A brief outline of the International Labor Organization may be valuable in 
order to make clear the status of the International Immigration Commission. The 
framers of the Treaty of Versailles placed next in importance to the securing and main- 
taining of international peace, the securing and maintaining labor and industrial con- 
ditions conducive to industrial peace, and so Part 13 established the International Labor 
Office with its International Labor Conference, Governing Body and Labor Office 
which corresponds to the secretariat of the League of Nations. 

The permanent organization consists of General Conference of representatives 
of the members’ states, the Governing Body and the International Labor Office con- 
trolled by a governing body. The General Conference consists of representatives of the 
fifty-two states belonging to the organization. The only great states still remaining out- 
side are the United States of America and Russia. 

The Governing Body consists of twelve persons representing the government, six 
represent the employers and six represent the workers. Of the twelve persons repre- 
senting the government, eight are named by the members and four named by members 
selected for the purpose by the government delegate of the Conference. 

All members whether large or smal] have equal rights in the Conference, each 
represented by two delegates, one employers’ delegate and one workers’ delegate. Each 
delegate votes individually. If they so desire the workers can vote with the workers, 
and employers with employers of all nationalities. The employers’ and workers’ 
delegates are chosen in agreement with the industrial organization. In addition to the 
delegate technical advisors may be appointed to help on subjects where their expert 
knowledge would be valuable. 

The General Conference meets once every year. Three meetings have already 
been held: the first at Washington in November, 1919, with which you are more or less 
familiar, the second at Genoa in 1920 and the third at Geneva which dealt mainly with 
agricultural questions. 

The Governing Body is responsible for the control of the International Labor 
Office and for the preparation of the agenda of the International Labor Conference, 
hearing complaints of members and constituting commissions of inquiry. 

The Governing Body though exercising this last function in appointing an Inter- 
national Immigration Commission made the first serious attempt of governments to 
discuss internationally the problems of migration. 

The work of the commission was intended to pave the way for the consideration 
of immigration in the near future by the International Labor Conference. Previous 
to the meeting of the commission, the International Labor Office through its immigra- 
tion section had undertaken an extensive survey of the immigration field, and had sent 
out a questionnaire dealing with, first, general statistical information; second, legisla- 
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tion treaties and the situation in the various countries; and third, the program of work 
for the commission. 

On the replies to these questionnaires and other information furnished by the vari- 
ous governments, two special reports were published, the former dealing with immigra- 
tion statistics and the latter with legislation concerning emigration and immigration. 
In addition some ten special reports were drawn up and included the following: Super- 
vision of emigration agents and supply of information to emigrants; collective recruit- 
ing in foreign countries; deduction from the wages of emigrants of sums advanced 
before departure; examination of emigrants before embarkation; health of emigrants 
on board ship and on the railways; insurance of emigrants during the voyage; finding of 
employment for emigrants; equality of treatment of emigrant workers and national 
workers, 

In considering the work of the commission it must be borne in mind that the com- 
mission was purely advisory and was merely intended to suggest lines of action for the 
International Labor Conference, and in further consideration of its findings this may 
be kept in mind. 

The findings dealt with statistics, employment of emigrants, equality of treatment 
of foreign and national workers, state supervision of emigration agents, collective 
recruiting of workers in foreign countries, deductions from wages on account of advances 
paid to emigrants, measures concerning the suppression of the traffic in women and 
children, inspection of emigrants before embarkation, hygiene of emigrants, insurance 
of emigrants, permanent commission, general and technical education, protection of 
emigrants, application of laws restricting emigration and immigration. 

In the matter of statistics the commission recommended that: 

1. Each member shall communicate to the International Labor Office, at intervals 
as short as possible and not exceeding three months, all available information, legisla- 
tive, statistical, or otherwise, concerning emigration, immigration, the repatriation and 
transit of emigrants, including reports on measures taken or contemplated in respect 
of these questions. Whenever practicable, the information referred to above shail be 
made available for such communication not later than three months after the end of 
the period to which it relates. 

2. That the director of the International Labor Office be requested to consult the 
statistical departments of members with a view to proposing the form of a suitable 
schedule to be submitted to the 1922 Conference. 

3. The commission requests the Governing Body of the International Labor Office 
to take all measures necessary to insure that the Technical Emigration Section, assisted, 
if necessary, by a few experts, shall investigate the question of International co-ordina- 
tion of legislation affecting emigration. 

In the matter of “employment of emigrants” the commission recommended that 

4. Each member should undertake to place at the disposal of emigrants and immi- 
grants the services of its public employment exchange systems in addition to the special 
services which may exist for the purpose of assisting them in seeking employment. 

5. For this purpose it would be desirable that permanent relations should be estab- 
lished between public employment exchanges and the public services of emigration or 
of immigration or of both, where they exist. 

6. Each membér should undertake to furnish to the public employment exchanges 
of other countries which may apply for it all available information necessary for the 
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proper carrying out of the provisions of Resolution IV, particularly as regards con- 
tiguous frontier areas. This exchange of information will be effected either directly 
between the competent exchanges or by other means established by the appropriate 
authority. 

7. It is desirable that, in localities where emigrants and immigrants are concen- 
trated in large numbers, an organization should be set up to find them employment and 
to provide them with any information which may concern them, having regard to the 
conditions mentioned in the two previous resolutions. 

As regards “equality of treatment of foreign and national workers” the commission 
recommended that 

8. It is desirable that, in default of legislative measures already existing in the vari- 
ous countries, the members of the International Labor Organization should take steps 
to bring about as far as possible, by means of international conventions, equality of 
treatment between immigrant workers and their dependents and their own nationals, 
particularly in respect both of labor and social insurance legislation, and of relief, and 
of the right of association for trade union purposes. 

g. The International Labor Office is requested to prepare a report for submission 
to a future Conference with a view to bringing about as far as possible uniformity of 
legislation in respect of social insurance, either between all countries or between certain 
groups of countries. 


In respect to “‘state supervision of emigration agents” the commission recom- 
mended that 

10. It is desirable that each member should undertake to organize state supervision 
over the owners of undertakings and agents dealing with the transport of emigrants by 
land or by sea, over emigration agents and subagents, over all emigration offices or 
offices which sell tickets to emigrants, over agents engaged in recruiting or in finding 
employment in foreign countries, and in general over all persons interested in the pro- 
motion of emigration and who are carrying on their business on its territory. 

11. Each member should undertake to place at the disposal of all persons, free of 
charge if possible, all available information regarding the conditions of emigration. 

12. Each member should make it a punishable offense to disseminate false state- 
ments with a view to inducing emigration. 

13. The Emigration Commission calls the attention of members to the fact it is 
desirable that those countries which have not already done so should insert in their 
legislation the principle of the joint and several responsibility of employers and other 
persons engaged in the transport of emigrants by land or sea for obligations entered 
into in their names, and for faults committed by their representatives, agents, and sub- 
agents, whether avowed or secret, as well as by any other person working for their profit 
and in their interest. 


In the matter of “collective recruiting of workers in foreign countries” the com- 
mission recommended that 

14. If and when bilateral conventions for the recruitment of bodies of workers are 
made between members in pursuance of the recommendation of the Washington Con- 
ference, or where collective recruiting takes place in another country, the following 
principles should be borne in mind. 


a) Inspection and supervision by the competent authorities of the two states con- 
cerned, each on its own territory. 
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b) Recruiting operations should be carried on exclusively through the medium of 
offices or agents authorized by the competent authorities of the states. 

c) Consultation of employers’ and workers’ organizations concerned in the case of 
recruiting carried out as a result of conventions between governments. 

d) To see that the recruiting does not disturb the labor markets of the two coun- 
tries; particularly, that the wages should not be less than those paid in the country of 
immigration, and that workers, recruited, should not arrive on the occasion of strikes 
or lock-outs. 

e) Contracts signed in the country of emigration shall be fully enforceable in the 
country of immigration, except in the case of such clauses as are contrary to public order. 

15. If it appears that workers or employees (men or women) are recruited for 
another country in order to replace workers or employees of that country who are 
involved in a strike or lock-out, the undertaking, which has carried out this recruiting, 
or for the profit of which the recruiting has been carried out, should repay to the work- 
kers and employees thus recruited all their expenses, including the expenses of the 
journey in both directions. 

Regarding “‘deductions from wages on account of advances paid to emigrants’”’ 
the commission recommended that 

16. In cases of contracts involving deductions from wages or salary by reason of 
advances made to an emigrant before leaving his country, each member shall make pro- 
vision, where necessary, securing to the courts of its country or other competent authori- 
ties the power to declare such contracts null and void in so far as they are contrary to 
the existing legislation of the country of immigration for the protection of wages. 

Respecting “measures concerning the suppression of the traffic in women and chil- 
dren” the commission recommenaed that 

17. Except in so far as it is otherwise provided, all measures proposed by the 
International Emigration Commission for the protection of emigrants shall apply 
equally to men and to women and chlidren, to male and female workers and employees. 

18. This commission instructs the director of the International Labor Office to 
communicate the resolutions of the commission to the League of Nations, in order that 
the League may select such of them as are applicable to the suppression of the traffic in 
women and children. 

19. It is desirable that protection for women and children leaving one country for 
another as emigrants should be the subject of full consideration by the members of the 
International Labor Conference and that this subject be added to the agenda of the 
Conference of 1922. 

In regard to “inspection of emigrants before embarkation’ the commission recom- 
mended that 

20. Every member should make provision for an effective examination of emigrants 
in every port where emigrants embark and, if desirable, at the chief points of the frontier 
through which emigrants pass. With the object of reducing the chances of rejection 
by the country of immigration and to prevent the development of contagious diseases 
en route, the said examination should bear chiefly on the following points: 

a) Whether the emigrants have complied with all conditions required before their 
departure. 

b) Whether they satisfy the provisions in force in regard to entry into the country 
of immigration. 
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21. It would seem to be desirable that special conventions made between the states 
concerned should stipulate the conditions under which examinations of emigrants shall 
take place; the manner in which countries of emigration and immigration shall provide 
for such examinations in their respective ports or at their frontiers; the conditions under 
which admission to the countries shall be secured; the form to be given to certificates 
and other necessary documents; and any other provisions concerning emigration, immi- 
gration, and repatriation. 

In the matter of “‘hygiene of emigrants” the commission recommended that 

22. The Governing Body of the International Labor Office is invited to appoint a 
committee of experts to assist the International Labor Office in the preparation and 
presentation of a report to the International Labor Conference of 1922 concerning the 
general rules which can be adopted by general agreement between the interested coun- 
tries, laying down the minimum requirements which, subject to the varying conditions 
of climate and the distance of the journey, must be fulfilled by emigrants’ ships and 
railways in order to secure to every emigrant during his journey full guaranties of good 
treatment in respect of hygiene, security, food, and comfort in accordance with the 
requirements of civilization and human dignity. 

The commission recommended in the matter of “insurance of emigrants” that 

23. Every emigrant shall be guaranteed for the benefit of his dependents against 
the risk of death or disablement from the time he commences his journey until he arrives 
at the destination stated on his ticket, and accordingly the commission draws the 
attention of governments to the desirability of instituting, if they have not already 
done so, a system guaranteeing emigrants against risk of death or disablement when 
traveling. 

In respect to ‘‘permanent commission” the commission recommended that 

24. Whereas the question of emigration is of immediate interest to many nations 
and to the future peace of the world; whereas also the problems raised by this question 
are complex and require careful and constant study, the commission requests the 
Governing Body of the International Labor Office to consider the creation of a commis- 
sion composed of a small number of members, and aided if necessary by experts, to 
assist the office in its work, and to follow from day to day with full moral authority the 
development of this question. 

Regarding ‘‘general and technical education” the commission recommended that 

25. In countries receiving immigrants, general and technical schools shall be open 
as far as possible to immigrants and their families. 

In the matter of “protection of emigrants” the commission recommended that 

26. Each country which receives emigrants should provide for suitable reception 
and protection of emigrants in its ports or at its frontiers. 

And in reference to “application of laws restricting emigration and immigration” 
the commission recommended that 

27. Whenever a state makes a considerable modification in its legislation with 
regard to emigration or immigration, it is desirable that in applying any provisions made 
in this respect it should take such precautions as may be possible to avoid any vexatious 
consequences to emigrants which might result from too sudden an application of such 
measures. 

28. The International Emigration Commission, having been informed of the 
request of the delegate of the Chinese government, and recognizing the connection 
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existing between the question raised by him and that of emigration dealt with by the 
Commission, adopts the following resolution: 

The International Emigration Commission proposes that the International Labor 
Conference should include as an item of the agenda: “ Equality of treatment from the 
economic point of view, without distinction of country of origin, for all immigrants 
legally admitted into the country of immigration.” 

Certain questions such as “taxes on foreign workers,” “responsibility in case of 
sickness contracted in a foreign country,” and “protection of emigrants,’ upon which 
the commission were unable to reach an agreement, were referred to a permanent 
commission. 

As social workers familiar with immigration problems, you will at once recognize 
the value of the findings of the commission. It may be true that as Americans and 
citizens of an immigration receiving country you may think that these resolutions pos- 
sibly deal with the problem a little too much from the standpoint of the emigration 
country. You will agree, however, that practically all the vital problems have been 
dealt with and that a splendid foundation has been laid for the carrying out interna- 
tionally what your immigration division is striving to bring about nationally. 

You will be glad to learn the Governing Body has already taken action on the 
report of the commission by placing the following resolution respecting immigration 
statistics on the agenda of the Fourth International Labor Conference this autumn: 
Communication to the International Labor Office of statistical and other information 
regarding emigration and immigration and the repatriation and transport of emigrants. 

Action undoubtedly will be taken by the conference and if the experience of the 


first two years of the International Labor Organization means anything in due course 
with or without modifications, its decisions on immigration will become the law of 
nations. Already sixteen member states have ratified one or more of its draft conven- 
tions and it is not to be thought that in such a fertile field for international agreement 
as immigration its decision will meet with less success. 
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General Sues —William Hammend Parker, 25 East Ninth Street, Cincinnati. 
. Bookman, 25 East Ninth Street, Cincinnati. 


EXEcuTIvVe COMMITTEE 


Ex-officio—Homer Folks, New York; Allen T. Burns, New York; C. M. Bookman, Cincinnati, 

ag sd Cross, Chicago; Owen R. Sanely. New York; William | 3 Norton, 

_—— Chicago; Gertrude Vaile, Denver erm expiring 1924—Grace Abbott, 

Washington; Allen T. Burns, New York; C. C. Carstens, Ry York; Karl de Schweinitz, Phila- 
delphia; ‘Robert A A. Woods, Boston. Term expiring 1925——-C. M ookman, Cincinnati; Frank J. Bruno, 

Minneapolis; J. Prentice’ Murphy, Philadelphia; John A. — Washington; Jessie Taft, Phila: 

delphia. r, Ae of Divisions, ex-officio—George A. Bellamy, Cleveland; Frank J. Bruno, Minne- 

apolis; Fred C. Croxton, Columbus; Haven Emerson, New York; George W. Kir wey, New York; 

Mary Van Kleeck, New York; Frankwood E. Williams, New York; George S. Wilson, Washington: 

Mrs. Helen T. Woolley, Detroit. 


COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM 


Homer Folks, New York, Chairman; Amos W. Butler. Indienenelys C. C. Carstens, New York; 
Robert W. Kelso, Boston; Julia C. Lathrop, Rockford, Iil.; Louis H. Levin Baltimore; William J. 
Norton, Detroit; William Hammond Parker, Cincinnati; ‘Toh A) hey Washington, D A oi 


CoMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
Julia C. Lathrop, Rockford, Ill, Chairman; Frederic Almy, Buffalo; Charles M. Hubbard, St. Louis. 


CoMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


Henry W. Thurston, New York, Chairman; Donald B Armstrong, New York; Richard K. Conant, 
Boston; Otto W. Davis, Minneapolis; G. = Hincks, Toronto; Joel D. unter, Chicago; Julia C. Lathrop, 
Rockford, Ill.; Joseph Cc. Logan, Atlanta. 


ComMITTEE ON Time AND PLACE 


Sherman C. Eingiey, Philadelphia, Chairman; Brother Barnabas, Toronto; Dora Berres, Los 
raucher, New York; Frank Burleson, Seattle; C. Cc. Carstens, New York City; 
_ Childs, New SS Raymond Clapp, ( Cleveland; Karl de Schweinitz, ra a 
Alnnatet Uiibes New Y York; odson, St. Paul; porey © Hopkins, Atlanta; Gu: 
Denver; John A. Lapp, Chicago; wD anid c Liggett, Louisville; en R. Lovejoy, New vat: 1 B 
Marquette, Cincinnati; ” Rose —,, Washington; William J. Norton, Detroit; A. Percy Paget, Winni. 
peg; Elm Elmer A. Scott, Dallas; Mrs. Ada E. Sheffield, Boston; Lucius A. Whipple, Providence. 


ComMITTEE ON KinpRED Groups 


C. C. Carstens, New York, Chairman; Donald B. Armstrong, New York; Allen T. Burns, New York; 

Amos W. Butler, Indians, a Ida M. Cannon, Boston; Martha P. Falconer, New York; David B. 

Hart, New York; Joel D. Hunter, Chicago; Virgil V. Johnson, New York; 

; Burdette G hy Trenton; Aaron M. Lopez, Erie; Ki Miller, New York; 

Maud Rockwell, ‘New York; Hi Parsons, Boston; Ada E. Shetheld, Boston; rederic Siedenburg, 
Chicago; Elwood Street, St. Louis; Frances Taussig, New York. 


CommirTee on PLAN oF NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS AND TO CONSIDER REVISION OF 
ConstITuTION AND By-Laws 


Robert W. Kelso, Boston, Chairman; Kari de Schweinitz, Philadelphia; H. H. Hart, New York; 
J. Hoge Ricks, Richmond; Gertrude Vaile, Denver. 


DIVISIONAL ORGANIZATION 


DIVISION I—CHILDREN 


Chairman, Mrs. Helen T. Woolley, Detroit. 

Vice-Chairman, Marcus C. F; Jacksonville. 

Secretary, Emma 0. pete 
Grace Abbott (1925) om ohnson (1924) 
Ru (1925 . Jones (1925 
Lee Bidgood (1923) ; Will 74 Hodson (1923) 
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Robert F. Keegan (1923) Carrie My Smith (1925) 
Fe undbers ( (soe) Bos’ Amy i; 
1923 
q 4 I =. ille W Thurston (1924)... 
Lilburn M mit te ttle Virden ( 1923) § pringfield, Ill. 
“Prentice Murphy ) wad i Mrs. Frank D. Watson (1925). . averford, Pa. 
(1924) Richmond _ Lucius A. Whipple (1924) Providence 


DIVISION II—DELINQUENTS AND CORRECTION 


Chairman, Gosras W. Kirchwey, New York. 
Secretary, Lucia B. Johnson, Columbus, Ohio. 


( an Waters (ep 
24) 
BE. Hisbederckse Muncie, Pa. 


DIVISION IlI—HEALTH 
Chairman, Haven Emerson, M.D., New York. 
Vice-Chairman, Anna E. Rude, M. D., W: 
Secretary, Jessamine S. Whitney, New York. 


Minnie H. —~4 (192 e J. Nelbach (1924) 
Donald 5 ions trong a Pat 


pars Edsall et D. (xg 


‘ox (192 n 
M.D. .E.A. ._ (1925) 
Indianapoli 


Edna G. Hi (1924) lis D. (1923) 
Harriet L. Leete (124) Washi “ 


DIVISION IV—THE FAMILY 


Chairman, Frank {Bese Minneapolis. 
Secretary, Francis H. McLean, New ¥ York. 


Mary F. ~~ Harrisburg C. M. Hubbard (1923) 


Henry H. Bo: oel D. Hunter (1924) 
Sara A. Brown (1924 te McM 
Frank 


DIVISION V—INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


—— Mary Van Kleeck, New York. 
Secretary, Alexander Fleisher, New York. 


Paul U. Kellogg (r92s) 


Owen R. Love: 1933) 
Annet 


1923) Louisville Mary 
x F elateck a Solomon Wolf (1923) 
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DIVISION VI—-NEIGHBORHOOD AND COMMUNITY LIFE 


Chairman, George A. Bellamy, Cleveland. 


George A. Bellamy (1924) 
Dora Berres (1923) 
LeRoy E. Bowman (1925) 
H. S. Braucher (1925) 
Bourg 5 F. at {toa ) 


Mrs. = 
Corinne Fonde Coe 5 
aan 1923 
Joh ler (1923) 
(1925) 


oseph C. Logan (1925) 
re H. Lynde Goas) 
Many acobs (1923) 
McDowell (1923) 
Eleanor McMain ( (1924) 
Beverley B. Mumford (1925) 
1B Nash (1923) 
ilbur C. Phillips (1923) 
Frederic Siedenburg or 923).. 
Robert A. Woods (1924) 


DIVISION VII—MENTAL HYGIENE 


Chairman, Frankwood E. Williams, M.D., New York. 
Vice-Chairman, Walter E. Fernald, M.D., Waverley, Mass. 


Secretary, Edith M. Furbush, New Kotbe: 


Smiley Blanton, m. D. (1924) 
Mary V. Clark (1 


Walter E. Fernald, MD. (1923). ‘Waveus Mass. 
Bernard G 


Mrs. Costoan Pe Parker (1923 
Robert L. R nets BY. 


New en 
(1923). - Talnadee, Cal . 

homas W. eee (1924) New York 
Ada Edith Schweitzer, M.D. (1924). inte 
Mrs. Maida H. Solomon (1925) 
Martha B. ~ 

essie Taft (192 

illiam A. W ite, M.D. (1923) 
Frankw E. Williams, M.D. (1923).. 


Mrs. Helen Anderson Young (1925).. - Minneapolis 


DIVISION VIII—ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL FORCES 


Chairman, Robert W. Kelso, Boston. 
Vice-C. Harry P. Wareheim, Rochester. 


hairman, 
Secretary, John P. Sanderson, New Bedford. 


Scott de Kins (1924) 
Guy Tt. Justis (1924) 
herman 


W. J. Norton (1924) 

J. P. Sanderson (1924) 
Oscar Schoenherr (1924) 
H. P. Wareheim (1924) 
Elizabeth H. Webster (1924) 


DIVISION IX—PUBLIC OFFICIALS AND ADMINISTRATION 


Covane, George S. Wilson, W: 
ice-Chairman, rs. Clarence A. aagton 
eee Jobn A. — Indianapolis. 


nome Raleigh. 


Robert W. Kelso (1924) 
William J. Kerby (1924) 
W. L. Kuser (1924) 
pus >. iat S. Lakin a, 
enosha Sessi 
Mrs. Ada E. Shetheld 
H. H. Shirer (192 
Lucy Sims toa 
M. J. .. (1923) 
Forest S. Treat (1925) 
G. Croft Williams (1924) 


DIVISION X—THE IMMIGRANT 


Chairman, Fred C. owen, Columbus, Ohio. 
Vice-Chairman, M. Hurlbutt, New York. 
Secretary, Bruce M MT Mache W. Washington. 


PART 3 


BUSINESS SESSIONS OF THE CONFERENCE: MINUTES 
Monday, June 26, 1922 


Meeting called to order by President Kelso. 

A telegram was read from Miss Jane Addams, declining nomination as next 
president of the Conference. 

The President stated that this meeting was called for the consideration of the 
report of the committee to make plans for the Fiftieth Anniversary meeting in 1923, 
and called upon Mr. Allen T. Burns to explain the principal features of the report as 
printed. 

Mr. Burns explained at length the plan, after which a motion was carried that 
the report of the committee be adopted and that the rules of the Conference be 
suspended for one year so far as is necessary in order to execute it. 

Dr. Hastings H. Hart read a telegram of greeting which it was proposed to send 
to the oldest living ex-president of the Conference, Mr. Timothy Nicholson, of Rich- 
mond, Indiana. The Secretary was instructed to transmit this message to Mr. Nich- 
olson. 

Motion carried to adjourn. 


Wednesday, June 28, 1922 

President Robert W. Kelso presiding. 

The President called the meeting to order. 

Minutes of the previous business meeting were read and approved. 

The following report of the Committee on Time and Place was read by the Chair- 
man, Mr. Amos W. Butler, of Indianapolis: 


our Committee 


It further 
conference with the local committe at the place of meeting The suggestion is made that if possible 
the Conference be held in May, 1923. 


Motion carried that the report be adopted. 

Motion carried that the committee appointed at Milwaukee last year to study 
the problem of the relationships between this body and the kindred groups which 
meet at the same time and place be continued for another year. 

Motion carried that Division X, The Immigrant, be continued as a temporary 
division of the Conference. 

The President gave opportunity for the further discussion of plans for the Fiftieth 
Anniversary in 1923. No further discussion occurred. 

The Executive Committee recommended that a committee be appointed by the 
Conference to study the value and adaptability of records of social service organiza- 
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tions and public welfare departments for scientific and teaching purposes, this com- 
mittee to act with similar committees to be appointed by the American Sociological 
Society and other scientific bodies. 

Motion carried that this recommendation be adopted. 

The President called upon the General Secretary to announce the rules governing 
the election of officers of the Conference. The Secretary stated the constitutional 
provisions. 

Motion carried that the Executive Committee be empowered to appoint a com- 
mittee to examine into the whole question of nomination and election of officers in 
this body, to report back to the Conference. 


Motion carried that this committee be appointed by the Chair and consist of 
five members. 


The Secretary reported that throughout the past year the Conference had been 
successful in meeting its financial obligations. At the present time the Conference 
has no indebtedness except that which has been incurred since the opening of this 
annual meeting. On June rs there was in the treasury $4,276.18. 

Reports of the nominations for officers of the Divisions were read as follows: 


I. Children.—Chairman, Helen T. Woolley, Detroit; Vice-Chairman, Marcus C. Rage. So 
Secretary, Emma O. Lundberg Washington. Members: Grace Abbott Washington; 

Chicago; Cheney C Jones, Minneapolis; J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia; Carrie Weaver Smith, 
ae Texas; Sophie V: ‘anS. Theis, New York; Mrs. Frank D. Watson, Haverford, Pa. 


Delinquents and Correction Chairman, Dr. Ww. yy Og: York; Secoetaty. Lucia 
jae Columbus; Members: Sanford — Boston; win E. M , Detroit (to fill unexpired 
term of O. F. deceased); ae Murphy Birmingham; Anna M. Petersen, Niantic, Conn.; 
Louis N. Robinson, Swarthmore, Pa.; Carrie Weaver Smith, Gainesville, Texas; Leon Stern, Phi ; 
a W. Towne, New York; Franklin Wilson, Muncie, Pa. 


“le The Fomily: —1921-22 Snide. candies: continued for pts tere 1922-23. 


V. Industrial and Economic Pr an Kleeck, New 
onder Fee, New York; Sicrabers: Jon ohn B. sey otk; ange, Gl 1 Apple oe = ] = sh. 
1s Breckinridge, Chicago; Allen urns, Hagerty, ‘a 
New York; Annette "Mann, Cincinnati; _ J. Todd, 


VI. Neighborhood and Communi: aaa iin A. Bellamy, Cleveland; Members: 
LeR biwane, New York; Howa i jeuacher, New York, C. Li ndeman, Greensboro, N.C.; 
Joseph C. man ure Edward Lynde, Madison; Mrs. Baan B. Mumford, Richmond. 


VIl. .—Chairman, Frankwood E. Williams, M.D., New York; Vice-Chairman, 
Walter E. Penni, ie 5 wanes , Mass.; ; Members: Bernard Glueck, New York; C. ‘M. Hincks, M.D., 
Toronto; Arnold J. Jacoby Detroit; Everett Kimball, Northampton, Mass.; Mrs. Maida H. 
Solomon, Boston; Jessie Thee Philadelphia; Mrs. Helen Anderson Young, Minneapolis. 


VII. Cromineticn ¢ Social Forces——Chairman, Fred C. Croxton, Columbus; Vice-Chairman, 
Harry P. Lape ny ter; Secretary, John P. Sanderson, New Bedford; Members: 1921-22 


cong £ Ds ag aren” eg Guat.’ Ss. , Wien, Washington; Vice-Chairman, 

Mrs. Clarence A try, Job A. Brown, In lis; Members: Burr a. 

Atlanta; Peter Bae Toronto Rickosd E K Conant Boston; eee . Crosby ee oe 

. Ford, gs Florence Hutsinpillar, Denver; James S. Lakin, Charleston, W.Va.; -; Forest S. Treat, 
avenport, Iowa. 


X. The fesaiorent —Chairman, Fred C. Croxton, Columbus; Vice-Chairman, M: E. Hurlbutt, 
New York; Secretary, Bruce M. Mohler, Washington; Members: Grace Abbott’ Washington; Ke 
Addams, Chicago; Paul Blanshard, Rechereet Charles T. Bridgeman, New York; Kate ae oom 
York; Ruth Crawford New York; Drachsler, New York; W. W. Husban , Washington; 

Jenks, Minnea Julia C. Lathiop, Rockford, lil; Mary E. McDowell, Chicago; Rose a eet 
‘ashington; adh A. Millen Obert in; Cecelia’ Razovsky, New York; Graham aylor, Chicago. 


Motion carried to approve the reports as read and to confirm the elections with 
the exception of that of Division II. 
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Motion carried that the report of Division II be adopted and the election con- 
firmed. 


Ballots for the election of officers were distributed and collected by the tellers. 


The President declared the election closed, and instructed the tellers to count 
the ballots. 


Motion carried to adjourn. 


Thursday, June 29, 1922 


The Committee on Resolutions offers unanimously the following resolutions: 


The National Conference of Social Work, at the close of its Forty-ninth Session, heartily thanks the 
people of Rhode Island for their painstaking arrangements for the Conference and their hospitality to its 
members. Es; would the Conference thank the Providence Committee on Arrangements, under the 

. I. MacDonnell; his Honor —- Gainer of Providence; Brown University; 
land, an 


b hode Is e Reception Committee at Newport. The 
churches of Providence have been helpful in providing press has given unusual space 


0 meeting places. The 

to the daily proceedings. Many organizations, institutions, public and private, have shown hospitality. 
The Conference has noted with gratitude these and other expressions of a general spirit of welcome extended 
to the Conference and of sympathy with its purposes 

The National Conference of Social Work expresses its gratitude for the many courtesies extended to 
it by Brown University and wishes to make this acknowledgment of the very great help which the Uni- 
versity has given to the Conference in supplying headquarters and numerous meeting places. It also wishes 
to express its appreciation of the whole co-operative spirit which has been manifested on the part of the 
University in all of the work and plans of the Conference. 

The National Conference of Social Work takes this occasion to to the Local Committee on 
Arrangements of the City of Providence, under the leadership of Mr. T. F. I. MacDonnell, its grateful 
appreciation of the most admirable arrangements which have made for the convenience of the Con- 
ference in regard to meeting places, hotel and housing accommodations, information concerning Providence 
and environs, and the unfailing courtesy with which all these services have been rendered. 

The Conference goes on record as expressing its appreciation of the unfailing courtesy and help- 
fulness extended to the delegates in attendance at Forty-ninth Annual Meeting by the individua] mem- 
bers of the police force of city and by all others who have been officially connected in any capacity 
with such government. 

The National Conference of Social Work expresses its appreciation of the extremely helpful and courte- 
ous services rendered to it by the personnel of the Providence Chamber of Commerce. The Conference 
wishes in this connection to make especial mention of the untiring efforts, unfailing courtesy and continued 
helpfulness of Mr. H. Nelson Street, Secretary of the Committee on Arr ments of the Providence 
Chamber of Commerce. From the date — which the Conference received an invitation to hold its 
pe annual meeting in this city, Mr. Street has co-operated to the fullest extent with all the officials 
of Conference and has made it his continuous endeavor to insure in every way the success of the meet- 
ing which has just poome. His services throughout the period of the conference week have been invaluable 
to the tes whom he has served in numberless ways. 

The National Conference of Social Work takes occasion of ing its very high regard for the 
services rendered by Mr. W. C. Pelkey, Chairman of the Local Publicity Committee. No words of com- 
mendation from this Committee need to be added to the many which have already been spoken by hundreds 
of delegates concerning the work of Mr. Pelkey, but this Committee deems it a privilege to be ong =o 
to express its a iation of the exceedingly helpful courtesy and valuable service rendered by Mr. Pelkey 
not only to the Conference itself but to all groups within the Conference who desired to have their activities 
brought in an intelligent way before the reading public of this state. The remembrance of his unfailing 
courtesy, his willingness to be of use and the efficient way in which all of his duties were performed wil! 
temain as one of the pleasantest memories of those in attendance at this conference who were so fortunate 
as to be able to avail themselves of his services. 

The National Conference of Social Work expresses its profound a: jation to the Providence Journal 
and the Evening Bulletin for the cmmemney helpful, constructive, and interpretative a which these 
papers have consistently given to all of the activities of the National Conference both prior to and Coting 
the time of the annual meeting. We believe this publicity to have been markedly helpful to all intereste 
in social service activities both here and elsewhere and we deeply appreciate not only the publicity itself 
but the spirit which lay back of it and the generous and co-operative attitude taken end consistently main- 
tained by these pa and by all their personnel in specific work. the opinion of your 
be ye the publicity so generously given by these papers has never been surpassed in the entire history 


erence. 

The Nationa! Conference cf Social Work expresses to the Boy Scouts in the city of Providence its 
appreciation for the services rendered by the personnel of the Boy Scout organization—services which have 
been marked by willingness, efficiency, and courtesy. 


Minutes approved, 


Rosert W. KeEtso, 
President 
WILL1AM HAMMOND PARKER, 
General Secretary 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


CONSTITUTION 


Preamble 


The National Conference of Social Work exists to facilitate discussion of the problems and methods 


of practical human improvement, to increase the efficiency of ageneics and institutions devoted to this cause 
and to disseminate information. It does not formulate platforms. 


Membership 


Any individual or organization interested in the purposes and work of the National Conference may 
upon parment of the prescribed membership fee for their membership classification, become a member of 
the Conference. Membership in the Conference shall be of the following classes: (1) honorary members— 
to be selected and elected by the Executive Committee, (2) 1egular members, (3) sustaining members, 
(4) institutional members, (5) contributing members. State boards and commissions supporting the 
Conference through subscription to the Proceedings, the enlistment of memberships or otherwise ly, 
shall be designated “state members.” State, district, and local conferences may become affiliated with 


the National Conference under such rules as may be established from time to time by the Executive 
Committee. 
Officers 


The officers of the Conference shall be a President, First, Second, and Third Vice-Presidents, a 
General Secretary, six or more Assistant Secretaries, a Treasurer; also a Corresponding Secretary from 
each State, Territory, and Province of the United States and Canada. 


The President and Vice-Presidents shall be elected annually by the Conference; the Corresponding 


Secretaiies shall be appointed by the General Secretary, and the remaining officers shall be appointed by 
the Executive Committee. 


Committees 


The Executive Committee shall consist of the President, the First Vice-President and the Treasurer, 
ex-officio the chairmen of all of the Division Committess, ex-officio and fifteen other members who shall be 
elected by the Conference, five each year for a term of three years; vacancies shall be filled in like manner. 
The Executive Committee shall hold all of the powers of the Conference between meetings, not otherwise 
reserved or delegated. It may enact rules poring the By-Laws and not in conflict with them. 
The President shall be ex-officio chairman; five members shall constitute a quorum at sessions held during 
annual meetings and three members at other sessions. 

The President shall appoint the committees named in the By-Laws and such other committees as 
may be ordered by the Conference or the Executive Committee from time to time. 


Annual Meetings 
The Conference shall meet annually at such time and place as map be determined by the pruning 


Conference, as provided in the By-Laws. The Executive Committee shall have authority to change the 


time or place of the annual meeting in case satisfactory local arrangements cannot be made or for other 
urgent reasons. 


General Secretary 
The General Secretary shall be the executive officer of the Conference and shall perform his duties 
under such rules as may be prescribed by the By-Laws or by the Executive Committee. 
Amendments 
This Constitution and the By-Laws under it may be amended at any business meeting of the Confer- 


=m, provided that such amendment shall have first been presented to and considered by the Executive 
ommittee. 


BY-LAWS 


1. Membership Fees. Afiliatea Conferences 


Membership fees for the following classifications shall be: for regular members with the Proceedings, 
$s, without the Proceedings, $3; for sustaining members, $10; for institutional members, $25. [No 
individual sball be entitled to hold institutional membership, this membership being reserved solely for 
agencies, or,anizations, and institutions]; for contributing members, $25 or over. (Contributing mem- 
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berships shall be limited to individuals contributing $25 or over and to such organizations as may con- 

tribute any sum in excess of the membership fee for an institutional membership and which shall elect to 

be classed as contributing rather than as institutional members.] Sustaining members, institutional mem- 

ome, Gas contributing members shall be entitled to receive both the Bulletin and the annua! volume of 
ings. 

State conferences similar in nature to the National Conference of Social Work may affiliate with 
the National Conference through payment of an annual fee of twenty-five dollars and through approval 
of the application for affiliation by the Executive Committee. The Executive Committee may modify 
the amount of the fee in case of ary conference which may be unable to pay the stipulated fee. State 
conferences shall be invited to pay more than the fee indicated in order to build up the service of the 
National Conference on behalf of the state organizations. A separate accounting be made of the 

and expenditures from this state conference fund. 


2. Duties of Officers 


__ The President shall be chairman ex-officio of the Executive Committee and of the Program Com- 
mittee. He shall t all committees except the Executive Committee unless otherwise ordered by 
the Conference or Executive Committee. 

The Treasurer shall keep the funds of the Conference in such bank as may be designated by the 
Executive Committee. He shall keep his accounts in such form as may be prescribed by the Executive 
Committee and pay out funds on voucher checks in form to be ——— by the Executive Committee, 
and his accounts be audited quarterly by a firm of certified accountants appointed annually by the 
Executive Committee. He shall give bond in an amount a) ximating the largest amount of Conference 
funds held at his disposal at any one time, the expense of bond to be paid by the Conference. 

The General Secretary shal] have charge of the office and records of the Conference, and shall conduct 

under direction of the Executive Committee. He shall make arrangements 

meeting. He shal! direct the activities of the Assistant Secretaries, Corresponding Secre- 

taries, and other aids; he shall be the official editor of the volume of ings, the periodical Bulletin 
of ribution of the Conference Litera- 

shall develop the membership of the Conference; he shall te with state conferences of 

tions. He shall conduct an information bureau pertaining to the service 

and perform such other duties as may be prescribed by the Executive Committee. 

He shall receive such compensation as shall be fixed by the Executive Committee. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall have authority to appoint such other cuapens as they may deem necessary and to fix their 


3. Finance 


management of the Conference shall be vested in the Executive Committee. No final 
finances shall be taken by the Conference unless the question shall have been referred to 


ty 
or iture must be authorized by a 


tata meeting and such proposition 
must first have been submitted to and acted wgon by the Emneative ttee. 


4. Appointment of Commitices 

Within three months after the adjournment of the meeting the President shall appoint the following 
named committees: 

a) A Committee of three on Resolutions, to which all resolutions shall be referred without debate. 
No final action shall be taken on any resolution involving a matter of policy at the same session at which 
it is reported by the Committee on Resolutions. } 

dA of twenty or more on Time and Place of the next meeting. This committee shal! 
meet on the afternoon or evening of the first day after the ing session of the Conference for the purpose 
of receiving invitations from cities, and shall give a reasonable time for the presentation of such invitations. 
In the proceedings of the committee only the votes of members present shall be counted. The committee 
shall report to the Conference not later than the fourth day of the meeting. Action on the report of the 
committee shall be by a rising vote. The city receiving the highest vote l be selected. 2 d 

c) A permanent Program Committee consisting of five members shall be appointed by the incoming 
President of the Conference, this committee to consist of the retiring President, the newly-elected President, 

ho irman General Secretary, one member of the Executive Committee who is not 


w act as the 

Chairman of a Division to be appointed for two years. one member of the Executive Committee who is not 

a of a Division to be appointed for one year. After the first year of this committee’s existence 
President shall appoint one new member to serve for a period of two years on this com- 


5. Divisi 


of the Conference shall be grouped under Divisions, of which the following shal! be 
try Children; (2) Delinquents and eovetions ) Health; (4) The Family; (5) Industrial 
s; (6) Neighborhood and Community Life; (7) Mental Hygiene; (8) Organization 
5 Public Officials and Administration. ; 
may be eratedr for a period of one or more years by the Executive Committee 
or by the membership at the annua! meeting, provided the proposal therefor is first submitted to the Execu- 
tive Committee for recommendation. 
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c) Each continuous Division shall be in charge of a committee of not less than nine persons, nominated 
by the Conference members registered in the Division and elected at the annual meeting of Conference 
members. One-third of the members of the Division Committee shall shall be elected each year to serve terms 


Fach other Leary sy _ continuous shall be in charge of a committee sppointet by the Executive 
Committee, or if created by the membership, in such manner as the mem) shal] determine at the 


ivision Committee shall have power: 
(x) To arrange the annual Conference programs coming within its field, subject to the approval 
a) Fee, land of li ithin its field, the special meeti: 
2) To arrange meetings of general and of special interest wi its t ngs 
being arranged directly by the committee or by groups selected by them 
(3) To => Saag upon the request of the Executive Committee one or more general Conference 


(4) To arrange the annual business meeting of the Division and to provide for the nominations for 


succ 4 “ 

N) Each Division shall annually nominate a chairman to be elected at the annus! business meeting 
of the Conference. The Division Committee shall each year after the annual election elect a Division 
Secretary, subject to the approval! of the Conference Executive Committee. 

) The nomination of chairman and members of the Division Committees shall be made at the 
annua te 4 meeting of each Division, to be held within the first three days of the annual Conference. 

h) Vacancies in the Division Committees shall be filled at the annual meeting in the same manner as 
the election of new members. Vacancies in the office of chairman or secretary between meetings shall be 
filled by the Division Committee, subject to the approval! of the Conference Executive Committee. 

4) The Conference Executive Committee shall have oo supervision over the work of all Division 
oo with the power to pass on all programs, in order to insure the harmonious conduct of all parts 
of the wor! 

j) Any member of the National Conference may register in any or all divisions. 

*) On petition to a Division Committee signed by any twenty-five members of the Conference, 
requesting the inclusion of programs on a special topic, within its field,the Division Committee may organize 
such programs, either directly or in co-operation with a committee ys eee by it. In case of declina- 
tion os Bees of the Division Committee to act, the petition shall be referred to the Executive Committee 
or action. 

1) The public evening meetings of the National Conference shall be arranged by the Conference 
ame t Communities, either directly or through the Division Committees 

The Chairmen of the Divisions of the Conference shall be ex-officio members of the Executive 
Committee of the National Conference. 


6. Kindred Groups 


ndent associations may arrange with the National Conference Executive Committee meetings 
to bet held immediately before or during the National Conference and announced in the official program. 
The Executive Committee shall make such rules and regulations as are necessary from time to time to 
provide for such meetings. 


7. Submission of Questions 


Any Division or group desiring to submit any question to the Conference shall present it to the 
Executive Committee for preliminary consideration, at least twenty-four hours before final adjourn- 
— of the Conference, and the Executive Committee shall report out such question before the final 
adjournment. 


8. Business Sessions 


At the annual meeting at least one session shall be held at which only matters of business shall he 
consigned, The time of this session shall be announced in the last issue of the Bulletin preceding the 
roy ee _ The officers of the Conference shall endeavor to concentrate on this occasion as much as possible 
of the of the Conference 
The right to vote shall be testricted to qualified* members of the Conference; and on request of 
twenty Sve ve members, at any business session the President shall require persons who are not voters to 
lore a final vote is taken. 


9. Discussions and Debates. Division Meetings 


[All meetings of the Conference except general sessions shal! be arranged so as to facilitate informal 
discussion. The reading of papers shall be avoided as much as possible, except in case of the presentation 
of intricate anal or of extensive data considered essential by the Division Chairman.] 

[In the (informal) discussions of the Conference speakers be limited to five minutes each, except 
by unanimous ope and shall not be allowed to speak twice on any subject until all others have had an 


opportunity to be 
rmen of divisions shall preside at section meetings of their divisions or shall appoint presiding 
officers in their stead. 

Speakers shall address the chair and be recognized before proceeding. They shall not be allowed 
to proceed until their names, their home cities, and Sheir official positions have been announced. Speakers 
on informal discussion shall be limited to five minutes each except by majority approval of those present, 
and shall not be permitted to speak more than once until all others have had an opportunity to be heard. 

Section meetings are designed chiefly for informal discussions. Speakers will be encouraged to 
address their audiences directly, avoiding as much as possible the continuous reading of papers. No 


* See Section 14. 
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address at a section meeting shall continue for more than thirty minutes, tt by consent of those 
present with a majority vote. No paper shall be presented in the absence of its author, except by a 
majority vote of present. Chairmen shall provide for the limitation of total time ry 

a Teg any section meeting to one hour. Limitation to a shorter period is suggested as 

preferable. 

Chairmen shall announce at the outset of all meetings or at any more a te time that all 
speakers should hand papers, eins notes, or other data that may be helpful in the preparation of the 
volume of Proceedings to the official reporter present at the meeting announcing the name of the reporter 
and a him to be seated nearby. Amplification in the Proceedings of matter summarized in 
adders be permitted upon specific request of division chairmen and approval by the editor of the 

roceedings. 


10. Minutes 


A certified copy of the minutes of the business transactions of the annual meeting, excepting official 
documents, shall be posted by the General Secretary on the official bulletin board at least three hours 
before the , in order that the said minutes may be corrected by the Conference, if any question 
of accuracy be raised before adjournment. The minutes of any business session held after such posting 
shall be approved at the close of that session. 


11. Library 
A library for current reference and for historical purposes shall be maintained by the Conference. 


12. Local Arrangements 


The local arrangements for the annual mee shall be subject to the val of the E ti 
Committee of the Conference. ting ject approval o! xecutive 


13. Nomination and Election of Officers 


1. The President shall appoint within ninety days following the adjournment of the annual meeting 
of the Conference, a Nominating Committee of nine members, none of whom shall be an officer or a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Conference. 

2. This committee shall have the function of nominating two or more persons for each of the offices 
of President, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, and Third Vice-President, and at least as many 
persons for members of the Executive Committee as there are vacancies occurring in that body. 

FR appointment and personnel of the Nominating Committee shall be published in the Bulletin 
next following. 

4. 8 tions of names of persons for any of these positions may be submitted to the Nominating 
Committee by any qualified member of the Conference at any time following the committee’s appointment 
up to the time of the committee’s announcement of the list of nominations. 

5. On petition of not less than twenty-five qualified members of the Conference, addressed to the 
Nominating Committee, nominations may be made, to be placed on the official ballot. 

6. Within ninety days of its appointment, the Nominating Committee shall, through the Bulletin, 
solicit suggestions of names of persons for the offices to be filled, and shall renew such solicitation in each 
succeeding Bulletin up to the time of announcing the list of nominations. 

7. After taking into consideration the names as by the Conference, but not necessarily con- 
fining consideration to these names, the Nomina wy mmittee shall draw up a list of nominations as 
previously specifiod, and shall publish this list not than fifteen days in advance of the next annual 
meeting of the Cenference. If the committee’s nominations on its own responsibility do not include 
nominations made by petition, such nominations by petition shall be published at the same time as petition 
nominations. 

8. Following the publication of these nominations, additional nominations may be made by petition 
of not less than twenty-five members, addressed to the chairmen of the Nominating Committee at head- 
. Such additional nominations shall be received up to 1 o’clock P.M., on the third full day of the 


mi : 
9. een list of all nominations shall be printed and published on the morning of the fourth full oy 
of the annual meeting. At a business session of the Conference to be held on that day these ballots shall 
be supplied to all qualified members present. Each ballot shall be marked by the voter to indicate his 
choice for the positions to be filled. The ballots shall then be collected and counted three tellers 


cpociated by the President and the result announced at the next general session of the Conference. Elec- 
n shall be decided by a plurality of the votes cast. 


: 
14. Voting Quorum 


All members who have paid dues for the preceding year shall be qualified to vote. At any business 
session fifty such qualified members shall constitute a quorum. 
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Abbott, Edith (paper), 463 

Abbott, Grace (paper), 21 

Administration Problems of Community Funds, 
Collection, Distribution, Bookkeeping, Davis, 
402 

Administrative problems of public welfare organiz- 
ations, 432, 443 


Adoption should be under jurisdiction of juvenile 
court, 155 


Aesthetic Sensibilities of Childhood, Farnum, 136 

American Red Cross in rural communities, 271 

Americanization, criticism of term, 76; the idea 
of unifying a people, 82; work in Cincinnati, 94 

Archbald, Hugh (paper), 290 

Art of Living, 210, 215 

Assimilation as Measured by the Results of the 
Fourteenth Census, Laidlaw, 466 

Atkinson, R. K. (paper), 160 


Bailing system, abuse of, 55 

Bardwell, Francis (paper), 449 

Behavior, mechanism of, 369, 371; social case 
worker the only one attempting to handle, 373 

Better film movement, 342 

Bilder Clan, a study of, 179 

Boards of directors of child welfare agencies, 40; 
of institutions, 165; of rural mcies, 269; of 
federations, 407, 423; visits to institutions, 452 


Boards of Welfare, study of, 433; legislation, 437, 
442; work of a commissioner, 437 


Bookman, C. M. (paper), 89 

Boston, the first probation law, 174 

Boys (see Div. I) 

Broken Year and How to Mend It, The, Smith, 287 
Brown, Josephine (paper), 267 

Brown, Walter H. (paper), 198 

Brussels juvenile court, 159 

Budget in relief giving, 234; in a federation, 398 
Budget Making in a Federation, Clapp, 398 
Burns, Allen T. (paper), 77 

Butler, Amos W. (paper), 447 


Cabot, Ella Lyman (paper), 130 

Cairo, Egypt, juvenile court, 159 

Campaign, The, Wareham, 41ro 

Campbell, C. Macfie (paper), 369 

Campbell, M. Edith (paper), 114 

Cancer control, 208 

Carey, Bernard (discussion), 202 

Case descriptions, 85, 86, 179, 238, 254, 260, 263, 
378, 379, 380 

Case work, standards, 236; technique, 241; 
training for, 245, 253; teachers of, 253; 1s indi- 
vidualization, 257, 264; ideals necessary, 259; 
on rural communities, 267, 270; of a churc 
324; in mental hygiene, 371; development of 
international, 487 


Chamber of Commerce as a social force, 390 

Charity, the effect of organization upon local 
community, 71; organization, contribution to 
social progress, 92 

Chicago, child welfare work, 237 

Child (see also Div. I) 

Child Caring Work, The Superficial Character of, 
Murphy, 25 

Child Health Demonstration in Mansfield, Ohio, 
Brown, rt 

Child, individualization of the, 262 

Child labor, need of immediate legislation, 22, 64; 
abolition of a national duty, 278; p in 
standards of legislation, 281; advance in state 

emntion, 283; recent Supreme Court decisions, 
254 

Child placing, minimum qualifications for, 121; 
in Philadelphia, 147; in Cleveland, 152 

Child welfare, history of twenty-five years, 26; 
7,000 agencies for, 27; agencies, state inspection 
of, 31; financial aspects of, 38; success in, 38; 
boards of directors of ee for, 40; workers’ 
co-operation with school teachers, 113; agencies’ 
relation to juvenile court, 141; agencies in health 
work, 208; agencies and relief giving, 237; 
relation to family case work, 241 

Childhood, Spiritual Values of, 130, 136; mental 
hygiene of, 369, 371 

Children (see also Div. I child, infant, juvenile) 
leisure time of, 109, 114; - te, protection 
of, 124; support of, 127; welfare in rural com- 
munities, 198, 272; agencies, coordination of 
activities, 417 

Children and Family Case Working ies, The 
Relationship between—Technique, ders, 241 

Children’s Bureau, Federal, questions now pressing, 
21; of Philadelphia, 145; of Cleveland, 150; 
studies of, 237, 239 

Church, effect of national organization upon, local 
community, 70, 72; transformed into community 
center, 324; equipment for recognizing mental 
defect, 366; as social force in community, 394 

Church and Its Relationship to Community Social 
Life, The, Hayden, 322 

Chute, Charles L. (paper), 174 

Cincinnati, social work of, 91; community chest 
in, 95; Juvenile court’s relations to cari 
agencies, 141; health federation, 207; Healt 
Exposition, 210 

Citizenship, responsibilities of, 3; dependent upon 
education, 18, 36 


City manager and boards of public welfare, 434 
Civic organizations in a community, 392 

Civil service as applied to social work, 435, 446 
Clapp, Raymond (paper), 398 


Cleveland, crime survey, 58; Children’s Bureau 
plan, 150; health federation, 207; the church 
= oe work, 322; Welfare Federation, 401, 
4! 

Cleveland, Survey of Criminal Justice, Moley, 58 
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Clinics, psychiatric, 170, 376; venereal disease, 
210, 224; child welfare, 243; habit, 354; mental, 
361 

Clinics, Social Service and Parole, Results and 
Future Opportunities in the Field of, Thom, 375 

Coal industry, human relations in, 287, 290, 294 

Cocks, O. C. (paper), 340 

Cole, Lawrence C. (paper), 150 

College, effect of | ek upon local community, 
72, 72; training for social workers, 252; function 

—— mental hygiene, 363; students, 
peychologcal and and psychiatric examination of, 

rship in mental hygiene, 384 

College in Pemetiog Mental Hygiene, The 
Function of the, Hincks, 363 

Commissioner of Public Welfare, The Work of a, 
Johnson, 437 

Commonwealth Fund for preventing delinquency, 
157 

Commonwealth Fund, a for the Prevention 
of Delinquency, Smith, 16 

Community (see also Div. = Div. VIII), responsi- 
bility for, 3; plan in children’s work o: IQIS, 25; 
place in organized society, 67; future of, 77; 
coexistent with resident, 79; Chest plan de- 
scribed, 92; federations, » $98; »,402, 405, 410, 
415, 4109; life, training for, by living in, 117; 
co-ordination of child ons work, 141; ‘Chest 
in Cincinnati, 145; health emonstrations, 200, 
202; co-ordination in health activities 205, 223, 
225; focal, by means of introducing social work, 

274; local, oo 316; life, the church in 

322; rural is work, 327; local, and 

political catenin, 331; improvement of 


movies, 340, 3455 industrial, labor education 
nsi bili 


- $46; ie hay ties in mental hygiene, 381, 


rces of a, 389, 395; administration 
, ~ gel relation to national agencies, 425 


— Existing Social Forces of a, Parker, 
3 


Community in an Industrial Civilization, The 
Future of, Burns, 77 


Community Organizations and the Immigrant, 
Daniels, 479 

Community Solidarity, The Small Town, Edlund, 
335 

Cents 's Part in the Care of Defectives, The, 

» 355 

Community’s Responsibility in Promoting the 

Mental Hygiene Movement, The, Ruggles, 381 


Confidential Exchange, juvenile court’s use of, 
142; importance in community, 423 


Conrad, Sherman (paper), 422 

Contribution of the Physician to the Mental 
Hygiene of the Child, Campbell, 369 

Co-operation of city and country, 338; in mental 


hygiene, 352, 357; of foreign born in 
work, 479 


Co-ordination in health work, 203, 206, 225; of 
agencies in a federation, 415 
Co-ordination of Agencies’ Activities, Kingsley, 415 


Commande case, Supreme Court’s decision discussed, 
255 


Correction (see Div. II) 
Cost of living, effect on relief giving, 229, 236 
County, the unit of organization for Y.M.C.A., 327 


Court Procedure in Securing Support for a Child of 
Illegitimate Birth, Lee, 127 


Creation of New and Suppression of Unnecessary 
Activities, Stillman, 419 


INDEX 


Crime (see also Div. II), origin of, 43; treatment 
of, 53; Cleveland survey of, 58, 70, increasing 
more rapidly than population, 79; inefficiency of 
criminal justice, 175 

Culture, race and, 97, 473; societies for, among 

rm, 480; of foreign born in America, 487 

Cycle, business, 24, 66, 309 


Daniels, John (paper), 479 

Davis, Michael M., Jr. (paper), 476 

Davis, Otto W. (paper), 402 

Dawson, John B. (paper), 228 

Deardorff, Neva R. (paper), 109 

ag aye The Community’s Part in the Care of, 
Little, 385 

Definitions: religion, 131; probation service, 174; 
physician in industry, 190; child health demon- 
stration, 198; health, 217; employees’ participa- 
tion, 302; local community organization, 316; 
town, 335; inspection, 449; international case 

work, 487 

Delinquency, Commonwealth Fund plan for 
preventing, 157, 1 

Delinquents (see also Div. II), training schools for 
boys, 116; in juvenile courts of Cincinnati, 143; 
use of mental hygiene principles in treatment, 367 

Democracy to be revived must be transformed, 82 

Department stores, medical work in, 195 

Dayataw, juvenile court’s co-operation in cases 
of, 142 

deSchweinitz, Karl (paper), 405 

DeTocqueville, reference, 53, 78, 81, 320, 332, 370 

Diet (see food) 

Direct Service Activities of a Federation, Con- 
rad, 422 

Dispensaries, foreign-born patients, 476 

Doctor (see physician) 

Domestic Relations Court and probation, 175 

Drachsler, Julius (paper), 97 

Drew, D. C. (paper), 327 


Edlund, R. C. (paper), 335 


Education (see also school, teacher, training) for 
SS ee 18, 36, 274; public and social work, 
39; 0 or change in met ,47; a “system,’ 
its effect on local community, 70, 72; for abolish- 
ing race antagonisms, 103; of children in the 
home, 110; uirements for case work, 245, 248; 
requirements lor teachers in case work, 253; 
labor, in an industrial community, 346 - 

Emmons, Arthur B. (paper), 195 

Employees’ participation in management, 299, 302 

Employment, Can the Worker be Guaranteed 

ontinuous? Stone, 310 


Faith of the Social Worker, The (conference 
sermon), Nelson, 48 

Family (see also Div. IV) relief, fundamental 
Fe anh in, 8; obligations of men, 20; place for 
developing social reform, 27; relief, adequacy of, 

84, 228, 232; in relation to school’s responsibility 
for leisure time of children, 1 , 114; history of 
children necessary to good placing out work, 121; 
health of home, 211; case working agencies and 
children, 241; case work, training for, 245; 
case work, the field of, 246; income from employ- 
ment, 306; Social Work, American Association, 
interested in organization problems of public 
welfare ts, 402 

Family as a Factor in Social Evolution, The’ 
Todd, 13 


INDEX 


Farm Bureau, co-operation in rural social work, 329 

Farnum, Royal B. (paper), 136 

Faunce, W. H. P. (address of welcome), 5 

Federation, plan described, 92; financial program, 
398, 402; publicity program, 405; experience 
in Philadelphia, 407; campaign, 410; service 
program, 415, 419, 422; creation of new and 
suppression of unnecessary activities, 419; and 
national social agencies, 426 

Feebleminded (see also Div. VII), responsibility of 
community for, 382; need of census, 386; no 
panacea for, 388 

Folks, Homer (paper), 352 

Food, large factor in health, 213; a matter of 
nutrition, 215; in institutions, 450, 456 

Food and Health, Sherman, 215 

Force, philosophy of, its futility, 74, 175 

Ford, C. E. (paper), 190 

Foreign born (see Div. X) in hospitals, 476; train- 
ing for work among, 482, 484 

Fuller, Raymond G. (paper), 281 

Fundamental, changes in social work, 6; in 
children’s work, 9, 21, 25; in scientific research 
to be applied in race problems, 103; requirements 
in training schools for boys, 116; religious 
training for boys, 119; basis of mental hygiene 
program, 352; in out-patient psychiatric clinics, 
381; in inspection of institutions, 447, 453 

Fundamental Questions Now before Us, Abbott, 21 

Fundamentals in World Health Work, Some, 
Vincent, 41 

Future, the local community of the, 67, 77; public 
and private agencies of, 89; of racial conglomera- 
tion in America, 97; of probation service, 174; 
of the industrial physician, 192; opportunities 
in mental hygiene clinics, social service, parole, 
375% of social work in public departments, 442; 
of immigration policy, 466 


Gainer, Joseph H. (address of welcome), 4 

Gaus, John Merriman (paper), 331 

General Bureau of Inquiry, The Plan of a, Cole, 150 
Gheel system of treating insane, 377 

Girls (see Div. I) 

Goldenweiser, Alexander A. (paper), 473 

Greece, early conception of a community, 67 
Greene, Rausm A. (paper), 455 


Hagerty, J. E. (paper), 442 

Hanchett, David Scott (paper), 346 

Harding, May H. (paper), 262 

Hardwick, Katherine (paper), 245 

Hart, H. H. (paper), 52 

Haviland, C. Floyd (paper), 357 

Hayden, Joel (paper), 322 

Health (see also Div. III, Div. VII), fundamental 
changes in, 10, 41, 44; work for children vital, 

e of Nations’ Committee, 42; 


31, 244; 
public, not a matter of sentiment, 43; in Cincin- 
nati, 94, 207; necessary to aesthetic develop- 
ment, 140; physician in industry, 190, 197; 


in department stores, 195; experiments and 
demonstrations, 198; co-ordination of agencies, 
198, 203, 206; in Maine, 203; state department 
of, 204; in the home, 210; dependent upon 
biologic, economic, social education and political 
forces, 214; and food, 215; physician in venereal 
disease control, 219; public agencies must 
concern selves with mental hygiene, 356 
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Health and Medical Work in Department Stores, 
Emmons, 195 


Healthful Home, The, Wile, 210 

Helping the Hospital Social Worker to Understand 
the Foreign Born, Davis, 476 

Heredity and Environment, The Bilder Clan, 
Stern, 179 

Hincks, Clarence M. (paper), 363 

Home, The Healthful, Wile, 210 

Hoover, Herbert C. (paper), 64 

Hospital, records of value to inspectors, 455; 
social workers and foreign born, 476 

Housing as aid to family welfare, 20; an acknow]l- 
edged duty of nation, 277 

Housing Situation, The, Ihider, 278 

Human mind an instrument, 47; relations in coal 
industry, 287, 290, 294 

Hurlbutt, Mary Emerson (paper), 487 

Husband, W. W. (paper), 458 

Hutchinson, Helen (paper), 294 

Hygiene (see also Div. III, Div. VII), store, 195; 
mental in Cincinnati, 208; mouth, 208; knowl- 
edge of necessary to home, 213; social, 218, 222 


Ideals necessary for good social work, 259, 327 

Ihider, Johu (paper), 278 

Illegitimacy, legal protection for children, 124; 
court procedure in securing support for children, 
127 

Immigrant (see also Div. X), Americanization, 76; 
in community organization, 479; training of 
workers with, 482, 484 

Immigration and the International Labor Organi- 
zation, Riddell, 492 

Immigration under the Percentum Limit Law, 
Husband, 458; Abbott, 463 

Individualism versus social consciousness, 4, 7; 
of different members of family, 257, 262; of 
rural people, 271 

Individualization of the Child, Harding, 262 

Individualization of the Parent, Raymond, 257 

Industry (see also Div. V) fundamental changes 
in methods of solving, 12; wastes of, 64, 92; 
responsible for breakdown in political life, 79; 
the physician in, 190, 197; health, 209; socia 
standards for, 275; legislation and recent 
Supreme Court decisions, 284; coal, human 
relations in, 287, 290, 294; employees’ participa- 
tion in management, 299, 302; stabilizing, 305, 
310 

Infant (see also Div. I) mortality and family income, 
19; and relief giving, 236 

Insane (see mental hygiene) in hospitals increasing 
358; state hospi for, 358; Gheel system of 
treatment, 377 

Inspection by State and Local Authorities, Bard- 
well, 449 

Inspection of Institutions, 

ective, Butler, 447 

Inspections, Reports of, Williams, 452 

Inspectors, records of value to, 455 

Institution (see also Div. IX), compulsory visitation 
advised, 164; men defectives, ideal, 387; 
affected by state boards of public welfare, 439 
443; inspection of, 447, 449, 455; inmates 
right to appeal, 451; reports of inspection, 453; 
records, 455 

Institution, Records of Value to Inspectors, Greene, 
455 


Fundamentals for 
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Insurance, unemployment, 315 

Intermittent Work from the Standpoint of Super- 
vision, Archbald, 290 

International Case Work, The Development of 
Hurlbutt, 487 

International conference on child care in ro19, 


International Labor 
— pe, aprien, Immigration 
Interstate Commerce Commission, its influence 
upon local community, 69 
Investigation in social work, reaction against, 257 
I Em ent; W 
meee 5 a. seme It = apps House~ 
Is There Enough Work and Income to Go Around ? 
» 395 
Jails, favoritism in, 56; children in, 156 
Johnson, Mrs. Clarence A. (paper), 436 
Johnston, William H. (paper), 302 
Jones, H. Turner (discussion), 343 
Journalism, yellow, its effect on criminal justice, 62 
Juvenile (see children, infant) 
Juvenile Court, its relation to child caring agencies, 
141; probation, 17 
uvenile Court as a Constructive Soci 
J The, he he a ee ae 
Kelso, Robert W. (presidential address), 6 
King, Edith Shatto (paper), 218 
Kingsley, S. C. (paper), 415 


Labor, hours of, 65, 66 
Labor 2 9 in the Industrial Community, 
Hanchett, 346 


Labor unions, effect of recent Supreme Court 
decisions upon, 284; and education, 346; organ- 
ization, international, and immigration, 492 

Laidlaw, Walter (paper), 466 

Law breakers, fundamental changes in work for, 
10; needed improvement in treatment, 52, 58 

Lawyers, need of standardized education, 63 

ee campaign, 410; standards 
of, 246, —— need of, in using social forces, 395 

League of Nations, activities of health committee, 
42; asa way of aboli race antagonisms, 104 

Lee, Elizabeth A. (paper), 127 

Legal ieee of illegitimate Baers 124, 127 


; contol, = indus 
decisions, 284; for publi welfare 


Trent and FR, Recent, Hagerty, 442 

Leisure time of school children, 109, 114; spent in 
unwholesome ways leads to delinquency, 116, 119 

Lindeman, E. C. (paper), 67 

Little, Charles S. (paper), 385 

Local (see community) 

Local Comme Life and Political Organization, 
The Relationship between, Gaus, 331 

Local Cope Cnet mee Function? How 
do: Their Strength, 
Wallace, 316 

Lovejoy, Owen R. (paper), 275 

Lundberg, Emma O. (paper), 124, 155 
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McCoy, Helen I. (paper), 145 

MacDonnell (address of welcome), 3 

Machinery, its effect upon local community, 60, 74 

Maine, health work, 203 

Mansfield, Ohio, Child Health demonstration, 198 

Marquette, Bleecker (paper), 206 

Maryland, social work in Prince George County, 
339 

Massachusetts, court 
for itimate 
Ham County, 337; 
hospital records, 455 

Medical (see also Div. III, Div. VII) service in 
industry, 190; profession in health work, 204; 
social workers in vene disease control, 221; 
students and mental hygiene, 365 

Mental hygiene (see Div. VII), fundamental 
changes in, 10; tests of children to be placed 
out, 122; " psychiatric clinics, 170, 361, 376; 
cO-0! tion of agencies, 208; team work, 352, 
357; training for workers, 354, 364, 366; home 
supervision, 356; — to promote, 363; 
history of movement, 363; of child, contribution 
of physician, 369; of c and the social worker, 
371; movement, responsibility of community, 
: 6, 385 greatest need is for trained workers, 

e professorship of, 384 

Men tal i Needs Arising Subsequent to 
School Life, Haviland, 357 

Mental H , Under 
World Movement for Heal: 

Mercantile hygiene, 197 

Minimum, a national, 21; relief standards, 88; 

tional requirements of case workers, 245 

Minimum Educational Requirements Which 
Should Be Demanded of Those Beginning 
Family Case Work, Hardwick, 245 

Minimum ifications for a Good Training 
School for Delinquent Boys, North, 116 

ini tions of a Good Child Placing 

Agency, Theis, 121 

Minnesota, rural social work in Dakota County, 267 

Moley, Raymond (paper), 58 

Mortality, maternal and infant, legislation, 23 

Motion picture, extent of audiences, 341 

Motion Picture Exhibitions, How a Neighborhood 
Can Improve Its, Cocks, 340 

Motion Pictures: What Do the People Want? 
Jones, 343 

Murphy, J. Prentice (paper), 25 

Murray, Virginia N. (paper), 434 


National An to the Local Community, 
Relation of, Reed, 425 
National organizations for social service, number of, 


= to secure support 
social work in 
pe of keeping 


Concepts in the 
, White, 43 


42 
Naturalization of immigrants, 472 
Negro and culture, 474 


Neighborhood (see community), Nelson, Frank 
(conference sermon), 48 


Nesbitt, Florence (paper), 236 
North Carolina, Board of Public Welfare, 438 
North, Donald (paper), 116 


Nursing, public health and venereal disease control, 
213; mental hygiene in local communities, 382 


Nutrition (see food) 


hio tio: ing state board of publi 
: eg es, nstration i in Mansfeld, i, 
198; weer, 445; Seah in Scioto County, 270 
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Organization Problems of Public Welfare Depart- 
ments, Vaile, 432 


Oriental problem in U.S., 474 


Parent, individualization of, 257 
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